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PREFACE. 


As BiiRgasted by numeious subacribora we bnvo decided to go 

back to the original title of " Tho Indian Animal Rejriator ” instead 
of “ The Indian Qnaiterly Bogister ”i and this change is being given 
effect to from ibis year’s issue, i. o., 1930 As nsual, tho Register 
will henceforward bo issued in two aix-mon'hly volumes, each volume 
chronicling the events of the period by which it will be represented 
on the cover. Tho 1930 Register Vol. I. chronicles the events of 
the period January— tTune 1930. 

Owing to the great space taken up by tho tnomeiitons events 
of the Civil Disohedience oatnpaign launched by Mahatma Gandhi, 
room could not bo found for the piooeediiigi of the Piovincial Councils fn 
this volume. It is proposed, however, to iiioorponto tho proceedings 
of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

This volume is divided into 6 parts as follows 

1. INDIA IN HOME POLITIT. 

A. A chi onicle of day to day events with a summary of 

chief events, pp. 17—54. 

B. The introduction gives a general survey of the 

political situation of tho peiiod with a philoaopbio 
retrospection of the oiigin of the Nationalist 
Movement in India, pp, 65— 84, 

Details of the great happenings of the period, pp 85 — 192* 

3. DIGEST OF PROCEEDINGS of the- 

A. Legislative Assembly, pp. 193—517. 

B. Council of State, pp. 318—333. 

8, PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC BODIES— 

Suoh as the All India Congress Committee, 
Provincial Conferenoes, both Folitioal & Oommti* 

^ nal, Associations and Chambers of Commerce, 
pp. 333—430. 



( vi ) 


4. INDIA IN PAELIAMENT & ABEOAD- 

Indian Debate in the House of Lorde and 
House of CotnnionS) India in the Intornatinnnl 
Labour Conferenooi Indians in KoD;ya and South 
Africa, etc., pp. 433—470. 

6. BEITISH INDIA Ss INDIAN STATES- 

Prooeedings of the Chamber of Prinons and 
the States ’ Peoples ’ Oonforenoos. the Patiala 
Indictment and the official enquiry into allega- 
tions, pp. 471—620. 

We beg to express our grateful acinowledgmont to Prof. Pramathanath 
Mukhopadhya, the late Editor, the “ Servant ”, Calcutta for his vory 
kindly anting down the introductory portion of this volumo. He has also 
consented to continue in the next volume. 


Calcutta, 
January, 1931. 


The Indian Aimual Eegister Office 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan. -June 1930. 




Clironicle of Cvcnts 

January 1930, 

Chief events .—British Pro'=is stiffoiuiig m its attitude owing to 
Congress IiuL^pondcncc xobolution — Withdrawal of Congress Party from 
the Councils — The Assembly dc'adlook — Viceroy’s threatening attitude in 
his Assembly speech —Suppressions of pi occasions and public meetings 
under section 1*14 — IinjiiV'-vsive celebration of Iiidepciidenco Day. 

1st Indian National Congress — Pfc .Ja'wahailal Nehru, the President closed the 
1929 Rt'Hsion of the Conguss at Lahore by declaring Independence aa the creed oi 
the Oongiess. He said India’s cry loi indepencTence has already resound^ 
in ail parts of the world and has enabled overseas Indians to raise their heads 
high. The history of the woild taught that it was not the Hock of sheep that 
\\on freedom but bands of disciphiied and determined men Ho also moved 
jhat the free India would repudiate all national debts incurred by the present 
imperialistic CJovernmout if they are found unjust on enquiry. 

Split at the Coiupess Camp — Aftci the conclusion of the Congress the first 
meeting of the All-Iudi.i C\mgu‘ss (\>mmittee for the year 1930 was held for 
pnncipal pm pose of appointing the Woiking Committee for the new year. There 
w<as split over the pioeeduro adopted by the President in electing members snd this 
gave use to the formation of a new party in the Congrebs camp called the “The 
t Congress i>i‘mO(»ralic Party” The inemoers of this party who walked out, m the 
iMUPs»' of a statemmit etplaiiung their conduct, said that the step taken by Mahatma 
(kndhi m moving the list of ten merabcis “ on bloc” and the PresidenPs action 
in shutting out amendments to the names proposed were against Article 24 of 
the Cnnsututmii of the Congress*— Pandit Jawaharlal contradicted the allegations 
and nomted out the wisdom of not electing members from the group which had 
voted against Mahatma’s Independence llesolution as that would create a deadlock 
ill the Executive of the Congiess. 

2nd. Journalists^ Conference held at Lahore under the presidentship of Mr, Abdulla 
Brelvi— Important resolutions coaconang the future of journalism and the welfare 
of journalists were passed. 

The nciv Wm^king Commitke of the Congress held its first sitting and passed 
a resolution fixing Sunday, the 26th of January. 1030, for a countrywide demons- 
tration supporting the Congress cieed,— the crem of “ Puma Bwarajya” or Com- 
plete Incfependence. Meetings will bo held all over tho countiy on that date and 
Congress momborB present will take upon themselves the glorious task of preach- 
ing the Congioss programme to the mafisos. 

Abstention fiom Cow/ a/s .-—The Piesident of the Congress issued an appeal 
requesting members of the Assembly, the Provincial Councils and Government 
ComotiLtces to resign forthwith fiom tlieso bodies. He also trusted that members, 
who went in on oth(‘r than Congrens ticket’-, but approved of its decision and 
the programme laid down by if, will do likewise, 

Nationalist Moslem Paitr/s Appeals Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. 
Ansari, being aui-horiscd by the Nationalist Moslem Party, issued an appeal in 
the course of which they said : “ We have no doubt in our own mind that 
Musealmans owe it to their Motherland to respond to tho historic call of the Con- 
gress and join it with cheerful determination to see the National struggle 
through.” 

A Conference of Nationalist Muslims held under the presidentship of Mr 
Afeal Haq at Lahore called upon Mussalmaus generally and the section o| them 
who made their co-operation with the Congress conditional upon the independence 
creed being accepted, to join the Ckmgress in large numbers and take pa^t in the 
struggle for national fq^dom* 

$rd. Pandit Modlal’a Btt|de Call s— In ohedieuce to the Lahore Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of I^slatures Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly, addressed letters to mdivlduak^embers to resign fh^ seats 
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immediately. Ho pointed out that the CVinnics^ momhei-^ wove hound h\ iho \i‘r> 
pledge which they had signed at the time ol seeking election to vaoiiti' thou seats 
m the legiBiatures when oalled upon to do so 

I7ie Skipping Gonfeicncc attended by u‘pie?iontati\es ot the^ piincnm com- 
panies engaged in the coastal trade in Indm, was opened iit New Dellu hv Ills 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Uonfexonce was hUd within ilo'^t'd dooit», and the 
Piess was not allowed admibsion. 

Bengal Landholdos Demands —V Conteiemv ot the Lamlhoidcis of neugal 
and Assam was held in (Jiilcutta, Mahariji Ohiiudra Naiuly ot Uossimha/av 
presiding. Resolutions w^cre adopted eondiMuning the Helhi liomh out i age, wel- 
coming the Viceroy* a Announcement ot a Round 'rahle Con fcrence nndmginu tlint 
the landholding interest should be aih‘(|uat**)y and bop.iratcly icpie-^eiUtal m tU»' 
Conference m the fiainmg of the fiUuie constitution of India 

4th, Bar! RussdVs Fi(hnuiationt> ; -Eul UunscU T*’mlci-S<‘(*ictiu*y hu’ linlin. 
speaking at a Laboui Paity meeting at (Umliiidgt* itdiurt*d to the sit nut urn in 
India and stated that none know better than Indians themsilves lunv ^ vei\ 
foolish it was to talk of complete indepemlenet* lie sud that Dominimi Status 
was not; possible at the moment and would not be toi a long tune. Great Uutaiu 
had been guiding India along the loid lowaids demoeia»*v and to let hei go 
suddenly would bo calamity tor India The Labniu Party would not allow 
themselves to be tmned aside fiom then objeetue b\ foolish lesulutions or othei 
forms of propaganda. They xvcrc piuleetly honest in sjuing that their objeetive 
was the sea-Uovernmeut of India, For that they were woiking hut they weie 
hindered by these foohsh rcbolutioub,— This speech was subsequently contmUcUHl 
by the Noble Earl, but it did not convince the liuliau pohticianf*. 

Death of Mr Ma\liaml Eaq .—Mr. Haq was a inotnmeut Congress Icadei 
during the Non-Co-operation days. Ho abancUmed bih piacliee as Barrister ui the 
Non-Uo-operation days and had been Icaduig a vetued hie. 

5fch. Uunshiganj Batyagruha Satyagraha at the temide of Kali at Munshigaii,! 
commenced since 30l;h August 302P The Hatyagrahis wtit up till now’ daily 
sitting at the temple gate with olFcrings for the deity an<l the gate was kept 
closeof during the xvhole day .and nobody was allowed to entt*r the eompuund. 

6ili. National Flag Howting.— Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, President of the Uougre^s 
issued the following appeal The Congress Working UomimUtoi has iiyinl 
Sunday 26th. Januaiy for a country -wide celeliration for the adoption ot complete 
mdependencG or "‘Puma Swaiajya as its immodiato objt*eti\e by the C'ongiesH. 
It should be xomciiibered that 2GfcU Januaiy m tlio last Snuduy of the month, 
that la to say, the day on which the National Flag is hoisted at 8 in the morning. 
I would suggest that the Flag should bo unfuilcd as uhual atihmtiim». Later in the 
(my there should be processions and a public mcotiug should bo held at live in 
the evemng under the National Flag. 

7fch. Indian Independence %n TA 8, A. Bcnak — i^eiiaioi Blame of Wmeonsm moved a 
rcsolutiou on this day for recognition by the United HUh^s ot ineban In* 
dependence. Senator Blaino*s resolution, m the iimil form, rims as follo%vs 
* Wtoeas the people of India are spontaneously moving towards the adoption of 
Self-Government under the constitutional form with popular appioval and sock- 
ing National Independence, therefore bo xt resolved that the Senalc of the United 
States^ mindful^ of the struggle for indopondence that gave birth to our RepubUe* 
p^ticipates with the people with deep interest that they feel for the success of 
the of India m theii struggle for liberty and mdepondonco, and bo it further 
resolved the Senate of the United States pledges its constitutional support 
to the President of the United States whenever lie may deem it proper to recog- 
uixe the sovereignty and mdcpeudence of India and recommends an early rccog- 
xnfeioo." 

A campaigu against the ostablishmcnl of Union 
Bandavdla Union in the disfcncfc ol Jessoro had been going ou for 
about SIX months. The campaign was fiist initiated by the Bandavilla CongreftR 
Committee and the Secretary of that Committee, Si. Bijay Chandra Bay took the 
matter. The reason why the people opposed tho formation of the 
Unm Boards was the enhanced taxation which followed'^ the establishment of 
i^«fiwed to^ pay the taxes aud a no-tax campaign was in full 
swing. The Government mitiateoi a policy of severe repiossiou and many vUIa- 
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i;»r8 including ^oixn> oi tho impoitant; \^Olkol•^ wei« bouit; i>u>sceiitcd The mov- 
able piopeilv of all thoM‘ who le’^oUod to non-])avnient was beinp; attached and 
MomefcitntN slonhhiK im(*tione<l. Valuable cattle ^^alth foity, fifty and sixty rupees 
wcie beini* ‘^old ioi paltij ‘lUms ot inon(*y 

PiUidd Mafilttl s‘ Appeal fu) rruftf —'Thus' ^^ho uould ha\o a parallel Oov- 
einmont insiuntioii at oiieo wish to beam at the wion*; end This is not the time 
foi haii-splitlini; armament One ih'kI ot thu hom is peitett dibciphne I appeal 
to all Oonaressmen to lally under the stuidaid oi IHahatma Gandhi and like tine 
holdiers implieitlj" obej the emnmands ol then* ‘^euei.d '’—thus appealed Pandit 
Hotilal Xehiu in the eotiiso of a loni* stjdcnu'ut 

9th. 2Ifthatw>f Piepanmi .Ifoss (Jinl fhmlcduace -]\Iahutma (4audhK lu the course 
of an uiliele ui the“ Vouna rthba ’* wrote Granted a peiteetly non-violenfc 
atmosplune ind a tullllled eont-tiuetho tjui/iianime I would iindeitalceto lead the 
Mass Oiul Ibsolieilienei* struaale to a siieeossful m the hpaee of a tew 

months.” The Mih.itrua then eleaily mterpietod tlu' Goiif^ioss point of view’ of 
Dominion f^tatus whieh meant ‘ Goinplde Tudependniee plus voluntary partnei- 
ship with Biitim as it mi^»ht be with any other nation tor mutual 

11 th PieSHlinf> over the Confeienee of the f*rai]iutes ol the National University. 
Mahatma G.mdiu declaicd that National Universities should bo the factories for 
the execution of the Ooiifiiress pio^^iimime. He said that studentB of national 
Universities should he prepared to give up then literary studies, ^ if necessary, 
till the attainment ot ludeixMulenci' like the students ot the ITniveisitics of Oxford 
and Gambndge dmmg the War Students and ]aoft*ssois of national univcisities 
weie expetted to have living faith in Tuith and Non-violence They should not 
merely ht'liove m flu m as a ])ohcY Thej should be ready to lay down then lives 
in defence of then coaiitiy and hononi, and ^should belie the predictions of 
thObo who Saul that not a viigm would be left uiibulhod and not a shop w'Ould be 
left unlooted as soon as the Englishmen Iclfc India. 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case The Magistuitc funned the following chaigo 
against U ot the a<*eused disehaigmg Choudbiiri Dhaiamvii ISingh lliat you 
in and between 102, ’>-29 within and without Ihitish India, agreed and conspired 
together with one auothei, and with Amu Haider Khan, absconding accubcd, and 
])eisons and bodies mentioned in the list attaehod and other persons known and 
unknown and not, beiore the Court, to deprive tiie King of the Sovereignty of 
British India and tluseby committed an oftbnee punishable under section IM-A, 
Indian Penal Code, and within eogniifiance of the (burt ot SeSHons J hereby 
direct that 3011 should be tiled before the Couit under the said charge’*— It may 
be iccalied that 32 accused, namely, 24 Hindus, 4 hlussalnmns, 3 Europeans and 
one Paisce, who were allegtHl to bo eommunists, were being tried on a charge of 
conspiracy for waging war agoiubt the King, 

An All-Parties Coi^fetencc nf the was held at Lahore when the follow- 
ing resolutions ww passed ’—{a) This Confaenee lecouls with sense of appiecia- 
lion all the efforts made by IMahatina Gandhi and other leaders during Congress 
Week at Lahore to tne<4 the Sikh viewpoint and looks with approval the total 
withdrawal of the Nehru Repoit. (b) The (JonteiLiice, however, behoving the 
Oongiesa rcsolulion rcgaidnig the fcsikho ih «itill not satiefactory, fuithcr lesolves 
that although the Sikhs have nev(*r btood in the way of the abolition of commu- 
nalism m the constitution of the country, m the event of eommunul solution 
being found iiccessaiy m the future comithutioix no feolution w’oiild be acceptable 
to the Sikha that docs not give them 30 per cent representation in the legislative 
and administrative liodies of the Punjab and adequate representation xn the central 
and other provincial legislatures* {cl The Conferenee further resolves that in view 
of the recent devulopmcut coupled with the assurance of Mahatma Gandhi about 
the inclusiou ot the Sikh colour in the National Flag, that the Bikh people be* 
hevo that the assiuance will shoidly be fulfilled.” 

13tk A*»embly Bomb Case Their Lordships Justice Fforde and Addison pro- 
nounced orders in the appeal prefmed by Bhagat Singh and B. K, Butt against 
their conviction and Kimtence to traubportation for life an what is popularly 
known as the ABsembly Bomb Case, dismissing the same* Delivering the judg- 
ment, Mr. Justice Ffordc said : It is no excuse to say that Bhagat Smgh and 
Butt were sincerely and passionately actuated by a desire to alter the present 
order of things, •we hold fJxat the explosions of the bombs m the Assembly, how^ 
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ever carefully the luiSBiles miprlit have been thro\Mi. wore imminently dan^eious 
acts, such as the appellants must be deemed to know, would, m all piobabihtVi 
cause death or at least, such bodily injury as was likely to cause death ” 

Hth. TJie Call of Youth The following resolutioub weic j'laHbcd unainmoubly at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-Benual Youth Association — 
(a) The All-Bengal Youth Association whole -heaitodly suppoits the Independonoo 
Resolution passed in the Lahore Congress and congiatul.itoa tho lt‘adt*r« on taking 
a bold lead towards the evcr-cherisbed ideal oi the Youth of the C'onntiy. (h^ Ihe 
All-Bengal Youth Association further calls upon all the DibUict. and othci Youth 
Associations and all younginen and women ot Bengal to he up in oainest to 
translate the Independence Eebolulion of the Congiebs mlo action and tbej aie 
furthermore called upon to celebiato tho Independence Day on tho JGth January, 
1930 in conjoint efforts wnth the various Congiess Conniutti(‘b by hoibting Nation- 
al Flags, organising procesbions, holding meetmgb and lihunuiating cvoiy hoUbO oi 
Bengal in the evening as embodying a National Illumination Day, 

Burma Oovernor^^ Stern irct; mny Dealing with tho political situation in 
India and Burma and the question of separation at the dinner of the Tiadea A^ho- 
ciation, H. E. Sir Charles Innes observed, that the Ooveuiment would not loleiatc 
any attempt to give effect to the Congress rcbohitions foi indejicndenco and civil 
disobedience. Outlining the views of the Goveimnent on tho quobtion of sepal a- 
tion, Sir Chailes remarked that tho more India appiOMinatod to bolf-Goveinmont 
the le«8 justification there would be of Burma being iiidud(‘d in India meioly fni 
reasons of administrative conveinenee and it could not pioperly be included in a 
self-governing India except with its own express consent. 

16 th, Ramgalli Bomb Eji^ploston P. Bhattacharjee and P. Uo>, two young 
Bengalees who were axiested m connection with the bomb explofaion in the 
Dharmasala in the Ramgalii on tho 24th of November, I9t29 were sentcuced to 
seven years* rigorous imprisonraont. The Magistiate hold in the course of the 
judgment that there was enough evidence to show that tho bombs weic mount 
for the Special Magistrate’s court and the oflicers connected with the conduct ot 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

I7th. Lord Birkenhead^ s Fulmi nation ’—In an article full of virility and virulence 
of abuse, in the Daily Telegraph,” Lord Biikenhead called tho Indian verna- 
cular press the most illiteiate in the world, and desonbod Mr. Wedgwood Bonn 
as the world’s best-known political feather-weight and eharacteiiai'd Eiirl Uttbsuira 
statement as the fiist honest ntteianco in the present cribis which had not been 
repudiated or challenged by Mr. Benn. 

The Congress call ^-The Working Comimttoo of the Indian National (*tm- 
giess issued a comprehensive lesolution for ailoption at meetings to be hold all 
over India on Sunday, the 26Lh. Jammiy, the Puma Rwnrajya Day. It was tho 
mandate of the head of tho Congress executive that the roboluUou must be read 
at the meetings in the language of tho people concerued. 

Ill-treatment of halm e Prisoners Fifteen accused in tho iadiore conspmicv 
case, with the exception of Bhagat Singh, Batukeshwar Butt and fCundalaf, iikli 
a petition m the Sp^ial Magistrate’s Court praying that they may be rcleascxi on 
bail for the following reasons —U) the petitioncis aie dopiivcd of proper oppor- 
tunities of defence as attorneys are not allowed to see them in tho court or mil ; 
(2) iheir complaints in respect of bad treatment arc not attended to by the 
Magistrate, <3) they are punished by the jail authorities for rnatlors occurring in 
court : one accused was punished by the superintendent of tho jail for contempt 
of court. *■ 


mating of the ,411 India Women’s Education 
xuud Associa^on held at Bombay under the presidency of Lady Irwdn resolved 
to take immediate steps to carry out tho proposal for the ebtabhshmcnt of a 
Mll^e for training kintogarteti secondary teachers and tho 

A 680 oijp,tion to allot mon^ fenr too purpose. Tho meeting was attend^ by Mrs. 
Saxopni Naidu, Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai, Ranee Jnderkaran and others, 


Dominion Status. They announced 
to 3plve the Hindu-Muslim problem? 


t Convention 
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18th. Iluvlu MafiU'iahha"^ Rpsoluhon — Tho Hindu Mahiibabha Woikin*; Com- 
mittee met af New Delhi attended by Pandit Mailan Mohan Malaviya, Ba)a 
NaniidrA Nath, Mi. (fokulehand Naranp,, *Di, B S. Moonjee and Mr. N. C 
Kelkai and pas'sed the lollowini; rebolutioim — “ Tho Hindu Mahatiabha 
\veleomtN^ the announcement of the intention ot the Britiah Govoinment to hold a 
Round Table Oonhuence of the xeprcsent.il ives of Bntisli India and of the Indian 
StatCf> to discuss the future constitution of India The Sabha is of opinion that 
the coiintxy will not be Hatisfied with anjthinf; less than immediate ^p,iaiit of 
Dominion Status and the Sabba hopes to be able to otiei its co-opeiatiou to the 
CJoiernmcnt at the piopobcd Cmifoioncc to settle the piineiples oi a Dommioii 
(Tuvemment eonstuution, buitable to the needs of India. At the same time the 
Sabha hopes that the (tovernment will take such nieasuies as aie necessaxy to 
eicate a satisfactory atmosphere foi the bucct*Pft oi the Conteicnce.” 

r }\ Mu'iltmii' OpjmsUton io IndrpnidenvG * — ^Tiie IT. P. jVIosleiu Leaaue and 
Mubluu mf'mheiB of the CVxnnoil insued the followuiA statement —-“We are in 
fundamental disaici cement with the resolution of independence passed by the 
Indian National CoiiKiebs. We aie strongly of ojiinion that the resolution is 
danjreious Our community will take no part xn any action by the Congress 
to eileetuato its demands. We hare no objections to taking part in any confei- 
onco w’hicli may be buramoned for a settlement of Uio communal problem in res- 
ponso to the appeal of the Indian National Liberal Federation meeting at Mad- 
ras. pxovidcd the members chosen fox the Confeiencc repiesent our views and 
bcntiments and the rcbolution passed at the All-Paities Mublim Conference in 
Delhi on Ist. J.iimary, 1929, la prominently kept m \iew^ by the paities who 
participate in such a contcience.’ 

Pai^ipo}mnenf of Res'iqnaUoii, — A Confoicnco ot the memberb ot the Aeaembly 
and the Council of State of all parties met. in New Delhi under Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and adopted the following lesolutions:— (a) This joint meeting 
of the members of tha Nationalist, Congress and other parties m the Central 
Legislature holds that tlie boycott of legislatures, particularly at this juncture, is 
calculated to cause a great injury to the national inteicsts Conscauently, it 
appeals to all those inenibeis of the Central as w’ell as the Provincial legislatures 
who have not been elected on the Corigu'Sb ticket not to resign their seats in the 
legislatures an<l it makes a special appeal to the members elected ou that ticket 
not to resign their seats till tho end of the ensuing session m view oi the fact 
that there is not sufricient time for byc-eleetions being held to fill fhcii seats an<l 
to safeguard the interebis of their doctors, (b) In case however of those Congiess 
members who think it proper lo resign forthwith, this meeting appeals to them 
to stand for re-election ancl also strongly appeals to their constituents and the 
public to suiiport their candidatuies and to allow them to be re-elected without 
opposition if possible. 

Iplh. The Call of Touth Tho following resolutions regarding the celebration of 
tho Independence Day ivas adopted at a meeting of the Working Committee 01 
the All-Bengal Students’ Association —“That tho Independence Day be celebrated 
all ovei Bengal by the btudents of Bengal and that tho following programme be 
adopted for the purpose of celebration .— ( 1 ) All students’ organisations bo asked 
to hoist a National Flag m their respective ofiico buildings at the time appointed 
by the Indian National Congress ; ( 2 ) That Independence Day flags with the 
name of the A. B. S. A. and a fauitable motto inscribed on them bo distributed freely 
and tho students bo asked to attend their classes on the following day by weanng 
the badges ; ( 3 ) That a piocession of the students starting from the A. B. S. A. 
oiDSce Will paxade the main streets of Calcutta and join the Independence Day’ 
meeting of the National Congress’'. 

2OU1. Prcfidenl Patel** bold itand Due to the Government’s flouting the authority 
of the Chair, President J^atel took a bold stand m clearing the galleries of police 
and visitors before commencing the business of the day. He smd that the posting 
of the police in tho galleries and precincts was a deliberate definanco of tho 
President’s orders on the Crerar Committee Report. * 

Warning to the Liberals In connection with the reported intention of 
Liberals to seek a communal sotilement through an All-Parties’ Conference, Dr* 
Moonjee. the Presidtnt of the Mabasabha said m the course of a statement 
“The Liberals seem to aspire to tread where even the National Congress, with all 
its prestige and pojfakr support, has failed to succeed— I mean a sqjutfon of the 
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political and coramunal diffeience on the principle of paetb and eoiiccsmon^, t 
appeal to the Libeials in the name of peace anil liaimony, to luNist from then 
perilous path,’* 

21»l PyesidQnt PateVs Apoloyh *— Piesideui Patel made a UMij;thy statement dih- 
cussing: the situation which had arisen as a result of the Congjicss resolution on 
Council boycott and declared that he ceased to bea])atty man with his aoeoptance 
of the Speakership and ow'ed it to the House to continue to teniud lump'd f as a 
iion-paity man 

22nd, C. P, Qoxtncil Mx. Pradhan’b lesolution recommend in to the (Toveinmeut 

to grant amnesty to all persons cotnicted of pohtical oi eonniuiiuil otlenccs in the 
province cairied against Government opposition 

23yd Bengal Congress Leadci s' Case — Mu ftubash Chandra Pose, Mi Kuan Shankai 
Roy, Dr. J M Das Gupta and nine other pronmumt C"ongrc‘<smon who weie 
chaiged with sedition and conspiracy, \v(*ie seiitenced to one yeai’s iigoroiH 
impiisonraent, It may be lemembeied that the leaders led a pioci^ssum with placauls 
bearing matters like “Long Live Emdution,” “Down with Impeiialisiir' etc on 
tlie Political Sufi’ercis’ Day m August 19J0 Bail was lefuswl to them as they 
refused to give an undci taking not to participate eithei duectly or inducctly 
in any meeting, 

Saigagiaha in Maha State —The peasants of thi'i place launched Satjngiaha 
protesting against the harassment on account ot the system of forcul laboui 
which w^as rampant there and against the Iree supply of milic. oowdiing cakes, 
fodder etiC, to the State and the imposition of certain taxes which the fanners 
considered to be excessive and illegal. Severe repressive measures wetti being 
taken by the State, several conflicts occurring between the farmers and the State 
Police. The property of the farmers ivere being attached and several arieats 
naade. Mahatma Gandhi having given hh approval to Satyngridiu campaign, the 
Kathiawar Satyagraha Dal took up the cause of the farmers and liatclu^s of 
volunteers were despatched to the village. The Durbar, seeing that the campaign 
was gaining ground and that the farmeis wore lirm, sUutcd negotiations with the 
leaders with the result that a settlement was efibeted. 

25t]h. Viceroy’s Assembly Speech Ref cning to the Congress lesoUilion on Indepoiv 
denco and Civil Disobedience, Lord Iiwin said ‘Tt romamfi my firm desire as 
it IS of His Majesty’s Government, following the recently professed wish of the 
Bntiah House of Commons, to do everything that is possible for conciliation in 
order that Great Britain and India may collaborate together in finding a solution 
of the present difficulties. .But it is no less incumbent upon mo to make li 
plain that 1 shall discharge to the full, the responsibility resting upon myself 
and upon my Government for the effeetivo mainlcuanee of tht» authoiity 
of law.” 

JlTationaliat Manifesto on the .—The Nationalist Party of the 

Assembly issued the following statement After the spci'ch of the Viceioy we 
feel that the general effect of Viceroy’s statement wdll bo to create an impresi^ifm 
that Dominion Status is a distant goal for India and has to be reached by a long 
journey* It is unfortunate that m this connection the Viceroy stresses thi* 
djetinction between journey and its end. We think that the supiomo need of thn 
hour was a statement creating a better atmosphere for the Hound Table Ckm- 
fexence, strengthening hope for the achievement of Dominion Btatus at the 
earliest moment. We hold the view that in the early establishment of nonunion 
Status lies the solution of the present difficulties. A policy of repteftsioa at thib 
juncture will be very annoying. It will aggravate what it is intended to cure ” 
Kakon Sharajanira Case Sj Manindra Narain Boy, sub-cditor of the 
^Search Light” and Sj. Nirmal Chandra Guha Burman, proprietor of tlxc Devenham 
Press, were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each under sect ion 
124 A. I. P C. at Calcutta. The conviction was in conuoetion with the publication 
of a book headed “Kakori Sarajantra” which was published from the Devenham 
ireefe. 

Kon-part^tpaiion on Indemndencc Maulanas MahouitKl All, 

Shaukat Ali, Siafi Daoodi and Nawab Ismail Khan in a statement urged Mussal* 
mans not to paitidipate in the Independence demonstraSon of the Congress ae> 
the^ said, the Congress leaders did not make any effort to arrive at any settle^ 
ment on the Hindu-Muslim question, ^ 
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2Sth. The IndepeiiJance Day Celebration — ruiulife . 1 a^\ Ahiillal Ncblil, Conaiess 
rro«id<»iit, waiv’d the follo^Mni^ stiiioinoiit to the press :—“Ecports from all 
»nor till" coniuiy show how ma^iiilioeutly the Iiidependencc Day has been 
eelobuitiHl l)> all oIhmm And I mu^t lespieitully congxatiilato the nation on the 
sueccss of the solemn and ouloily dcmoubtiations Towns and villages vied w^ith 
each othoi in showing then enlhubuistic adbeicnrc to independence. In the gieat 
iMties led by Calcutta and Honibay scores ol thousands mefc and took the great 
lesolvc ami m thi' count ly-sule thousands ot villages asbombled at numoioiis 
villai;e-me('tinu:s In Lahore the Coiuiess spoke on behali of the nation and 
proclaimed Indcpi»ridence as our immediate objective. On the Independence 
Day It was the naimii itself that spoke India heisclf with a nuilion 
voices taking tluj plcdgt* ot Imlcpoiuknee and tlic icpohe to sevoi the 
Hutish <'onncction which had ruinetl her m so many way)s. The pledge hm 
been taken, the flag ol ficedom has been hoisted. Let no one who has taken 
that pledge foigi»t it 01 wtMikcn in his it‘bolve aiul let no one do anything which 
may bring dishonour to the Xational Flag In the midst of these national 
lejoieings I have load with pain and suipiise ot the slight distmbance that 
marred the great Ibmbay demonstration. 1 do not know all the facta and there- 
fore I hesitate to draw any conclusion or to say much But I cannot permit any 
attempt to dibhonour tho Xational Flag by whosoever committed to pass unnotieecu 
There is and bhon Id be no iivahy between oui National Tn-colour Flag and the 
Workerb* Jled Flag. I honour and respect the blood and suftbring of the 
woikeifl. And our Tii-colour Flag, it it stands foi anything, stands foi the 
fieedom of the masses of India iroui exploitation To-day it ib tho symbol ot 
Independence, the outci emblem ot the jcaimng m our hearts tho bight of which 
lloatuig biavely and proudly against the blue Indian sky fille us with gladness 
and gives us sticngili and hope to go forwaid and win Wo shall tolerate no 
dishonour to that Flag tiom any country or fiom any individual whether he is 
an Indian or a foieigner. Wo shall piotect it and deteiul it with full determin- 
ation with the last ounce ot strength and eneigy in us. Ami those that may 
attack it and seek to dishonour it shall be none ot m mA with them wo shall 
have nothing in common 

The Dacoa JRiot .—A communal not occurred at Dacca on tho Independence 
day when a National Flag procession oigaaiS(»d by the local Congress loaders 
came near the Narindia mobque shouting Tlandc Mataram’ at w^hich some 
Mahomedans came out from the mosque and took the piocessionists to task for 
disturbing them when saying their prayer. Soon Hindus and Mahomedans eamo 
to blows and some men belonging to both parties sustained injuries. The rioters, 
it was alleged, entered tho mosque, tore tho JKoian and set fire to some articles. 
A printing piess belonging to a Hahomedan gentleman of the locality was also 
attacked. Some Mahomedans ol the locality attacked a Hindu house, but disper- 
sed nt tho sight of armed pohco Almost simuitancoubly with the disturbances 
in Narindia stray cases of absault took place in diflerent parts of the city. Oases 
of murderous assaults and loot continued till tho next six days after which the 
situation was brought under control by tho eti’oits of a Peace Oomraittce corauosed 
of local inHuential Hindus and Musbalmans. 

27 th. Madtas Council * — Ecaolution moved and adopted welcoming the Viceroy’s 
announcement and rejecting Mr. Haldaaha’*^ inocuous amendment m which ho 
supported tho Delhi Leadeu’ Manifoblo 

28 th. Legislative *— The House passed Mr, JayakaFs resolution urging 

Government “to revive tho competitive examination for recruitment to the I, M. o. 
which hud been held in abeyance for 34 years, and hold it annually simultane- 
ously in India and England aud make it obligatory for the entrants to the exa- 
mination in India to hold a modieal quaMcation registerablo in India.”— It may 
be mentioned m this councctiou that two Indians were at this time appointed as 
heads ol the Calcutta Medical College and Campbell Medical School for the 
first time, 

Lahore Compiiwg Accused Bhagat Singh handed a long 'letter to 

the Magistrate, requesting him to convey it to the Home Member, Government of 
India. He read only the coneiudtng portion of that letter and said lhat if the 
Government did not gfro them a satisfactory reply and redeem the promises made 
by them within seven days of tho receipt ,of their letter, they would xesort to 
hunger-sttike again. • 
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28l:h. j^eiv Paity m As^am — a raoeting of the moderate leptlei*^ ot tho 

Valley, at \vliicli Rai Kahadiir K L Barua was piesent, the Assam Nationalist 
Party was formed with the object of attaining full responsible (lo\ernmont 
m the province and elevating tho status of India to that of a self-gov or mug 
Dominion within the Empire m the immediate future Tho paity Mill not co- 
operate or work ivith olhei parties or groups to bring about severance of British 
connection and isolate India from the icst of the Empue. They weie in favour 
of paiticipation m the proposed Round-Table Confcicnee 

29th jike Counoil of the Westnn India Liberal Asaoviahtm at Bombay asserted that 
Liberals weie convinced that the only May to produce contentment and tranquillity 
in the countiy was to establish Dominion Status as caily as possible, llepiessiou 
would not meet the situation but only aggravate it 
Ammstif to Political PrisoJieis —The Govei ament policy on the {iiiestion of 
amnesty to political prisoners was explained by 8ir James Oierai in the Assi^nbly 
He said the Government found it difficult to appreciate how it could bo expected 
that the Government should considei any action m tho conditions that unfortiinaloly 
atpiesent prevailed, namely, the existence of an active movement for the attain- 
ment of independence, threats of civil disobedience on a laigo scab* and nuineious 
incitements addressed for the most part to young men and intcn<le«l to convey 
to their minds ideas of violent action and levoUition 

30ih. Malialma*all Points —“His Excellency tho Viceroy deserves the thanks of 
every Congressman for having cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
where we stand” wrote M. C4anidhi m “Young India,” eomraeutmg on tlie 
Viecroy^s address t.o the Assembly. Proceeding, the Mahatma made to Lord Irwin 
the following offer that he had made to Lord Reading *V1) Total prohibition ; (2) 
Reduction c3 the Ratio to Is. 4d , (3) Reduction of land revenue by at least 50 per 
cent and making it subject to legislative control , (4) Abolition of tho salt tax ; 
(5i Reduction of the Military expenditure by at least 50 per cent ; (6) Reduction 
of the salaries of tho highest grade service to one half or less so as to suit the 
reduced revenue ; (7) Protective tariff for foieign cloth ; (8) Passage of tho Coastal 
Traffic Reservation Bill , (9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those con- 
demned for murder, withdrawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of 
Section 124-A, Regulation III of 1818 and the like and permission to all Indian 
exiles to icturn ; (10) Abolition of the C, 1. D. or its popular control , (11) Issue 
of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. This is, by 
no means an exhaustive hat of the pressing needs. But let the Viceroy satisfy these 
very simple, but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of Civil Disobe- 
dience and the Congress will heartily participate m any Conference where there is 
a perfect freedom of expression and demand*^ 


February 1930- 


Chief events : — ^Labour unrest in Bomba3r — Liberal cry for Domiaion 
Status and Liberal warning to Goyernmont on the dire oonscqucnces 
of repression— All-India preparation for Civil Disobedience — ^blahatma 
Authorised Dictator — Settlement of Assembly impasse. 


lit. io5otir Unrest •--T^ Wotfcera of fto Eoyal Indian Dockyard, Bombay downed 
flbeir tools M a protesli against the “ Palh System" which was recently intro- 
daoed. Under this system during the season when the pressure of work was 
heaw, worJong hands were temporarily discharged to be taken back with tho return 
of the formal season 

2nd. Passing aum cf Sts Sighmss Sir Lakhajtrai, Thakor Saheb of Eajkot. Ho 
was an . enhgh^ned and progressive ruler in Kathiawar and the first to open a 
Peoples Assembly in 19^. A man of multiferious aouvitiw he endeared Mmaelf 
to aU ,and took a personal interest for the moral and material uplift of his sub* 
jects in vanouB diieotions, 
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P(^/*cv Jf?u5i(/ —Heat weio made ui connection with the loafiot 
** rhilo«iophY of tht' Bamb issiiiod by th^ Iluidu'^taa Socialist Ropublioan Society. 
The places sparehcd uumheiod cloven, and A\crc mostly those belonging to the 
mombers of tlie Bonaios Youth Loa^ue No auosts were made. 

3rd* ^he Pnnves and British India — “The Indian States can thavo nothing to do 
with the cieed of rndependence ’ saul the Mahiira)a of Patiala *it a Durbar m 
his State and dechred that the Prun^es would oo-opeiate with th»' British Govern- 
ment in whatever loprcssive measures it might wish to take. 

dtli. G, L 1\ BaiUf vf — The fhuMteiieil stiike on the G I P. Railway 

eonimeiKNHl, It was estimated that ueirly 20,0iD men were out in Bombay and 
the flubuibs np to ICuila. At N.igpur the strikers nuiubeied about 2,000. The 
strike wa^ not eonfmed to Indians alone as m Boml)ay a laige number oi Chinese 
woikera downed tools with their rndian biethren. 

Allahabad (^onfricnce — Mrs. Sarnjuu Naidu piesiding, the Confer- 

ence adopted numeioiH lesoiatious, one of which rcf^oided siippoU to the Sarda 
Child Marriage Act and condemned all sgifcation agiuist it Tue Conference was» 
of opinion that if any sei vices were organised to suporvisc the enforcoment of 
the Act it, must cxolusivoly ennsist of women as any other agency was hound to 
prove ineflecuve and wOiild t*ntail hacd'»hip and leul to much irritation. Most of 
the other resolutions i elated to the question ot education ot women, 

5tli* The Council 0 / the FTVafe/i? India Liberal Federation passed a resolution to 
the eifect that ‘ the only rallying eiy which can unite the difterent conimunitiea 
snd classes can he Dominion Status loi India, not as a distant goal 01 ideal, but 
as an object capable ot achievement within the ahortest possible time.” - The 
meeting was captuunl by a hostile audience, mostly consiRCing of students, whose 
deafening shouts ot ‘ Down With Liberalism'' and "Up with Imlepondence,** gave 
no chance to Rn Phiroise jSethna, tlie PiesiUent to make himself heard, who 
Hubsetiuently left the meeting with his party The youths then held their own 
meeting nud passwl a lesolution declaring independence as the immediate objec- 
tive orindia. 

Gth, Ilnbatnni an IPpudiatw/i of I>ebh h not diHiculL to understand the 

resentment iolt in England over the demands nor the hystenos of Rir Malcolm 
Hailey over the idea of repudiating the debts in any cireumstanee whatsoever/’ 
wrote Mahatma Gandhi in the “Young India," “Yot that is precisely what 
every w’aril when ho conics of ago has a right to do, if ho finds his 
trustee having butfertnl his own iiread at the ward’s expense. He wanls 
the trustee to pay for his mal-piactiecs or misappropriation or breach 
of trust or whatever other name by which his solfiishaess may be described, 
There will lints be no atmospheie for a dispassionate examination of the case ol 
the dumb masses either in India or in England till Englishmen realise that they 
must part with some of the ill-gotlen gains and cease in the future to expect an 
inflow to England of the millions that are annually drained from India under 
one pretext or another.” 

A Conference of ike landholders of the United Piovinces at Lucknow 
condemned the spirit of ie\olution and communism gradually creeping into the 
country from outside It strongly deprecated the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Congn^ss and “its inimical attitude and propaganda against property 
and capital” 

7tli. The Viceioi! at the Luckmtt jDi//*har “Prosperity is in store for India if she 
remains satisfied with being m that position which she occupies to-day in the 
British Empire while independence will bring for her irreparable misfortune and 
ilisaster.” This was the burdeu of the sermon that the viceroy delivered at the 
Durbar* 

dth. Sttfdente' Day Cckhmthn in Calcutta Pulsation of a new awakening among 
the students of Calcutta was clearly dlscornible in the way they observed the 
Students’' Day. “The student movement aspire to create,” as the Secretary ol 
the All-Bengal Students’ Day Celebration Sub-oommittee put it, “a new Indm— a 
modem India free from the moral stupor under which she is suflTcring, her 
Irremediable conservati^ and aversion to progress.” 

11th. The Central SiUi Aesoeiationua&et S. RaghbirSmgh at Amritsar pasaedreso- 
lutiona congratulating the Viceroy on the miraculous escape from the bpmb and 
reiterating its conviction that the use of violence will not only create an atmosphere 

4 
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oi suspicion and distmsb hut wiU considerably retard the development of a Dominion 
Government lu India, coni* rat ulatino; Saidar Bhivdev Binijh iTbeioi in ROttinci the 
claims ol the Sikh community reeo£>uised and embodied in the mnionty report 
of the Central Committee, demanding adequate representation tor the Sikhs on 
the Round Table Oonteroneo keeping in mow then militnrv, histornnil and sociU 
importance. 

12th. Liberal Wanti7u/ to Oovrnvueni — futerviowccl by a Associated Piesv 
lepresentativc at Karachi, bir Chimanlal Setalvad »a\e an impre*>i3ivo wiunuvi to 
Britain. He said ’ ‘‘The only way to ictricve the position is lor Jh'itain to take 
courage m both her handb, and take a leally l)ii> step not mmclini* the nsk that 
every big thing natiuallj involves The ooiusc is clear before her either to allow 
India to be a Dominion and attach hei Urmiy to the Empire, or to iind the 
whole of the new generation leared up in almobplicre ot hntc to the Biitibh and 
to attempt to govern a nation of ,120 millions iinlmed uiih hostility ” 

14th. B'edeiated Indmn (^hatuhcH' oj Uo)time}cc —Mr, G, 1> Thilas thought-pro- 
vpking utterance on the giavUy diHtuilnng national cconomns of India which 
showw that India was sinking deeper and deepci into n condition of iinaneial 
embairassmeut vciging on insolvency 

I5th. Mahatma authorised Dictator -Alomoulous step taken b> I lie (Vmgiess Woik- 
mgOommittceat Ahmcdabad when it decided to launch Guil DiKohedience 
to reach that goal The resolution authorised MaliatmaGaiulhi and olUeis believing in 
non-violence as an article ol hiith to Btart Civil Disobedience as and when they decide. 
The Working (^mniittee espeeted that when the campaign would be actaially 
latched all Congressmen and others would extend to the civil resihiers their 
full eo-opeiation in every possible way and observe complotc iiou-violettce, 

19tl|u Sir Malcolms TIu eat the extiorae wing started Civil Disobedience the 
Government would use every legal means to defeat it and in the event of legal 
resources proving insufiicient the Government hoped that it ivoiild receive the 
support of the public and the Council in securing such tresh legal provinion as w'as 
rcquii^.^ —This was the threat tot Bir Malcolm Hailey, <-tovcrnor of the 
United Provinces held in eoursc of his address to to Council. 

Council of State — Sir Sankaran Nair’s resolution welcoming the Viceregal 
Announcement and proposing a scheme ot Dominion Onvernment woth proper 
statutory safeguards carried unanimously. 

20th* The Mahatma*! ksl throw The resolution ot the Woiking CommiUct* 
gives me my charter of freedom, if it also binds me ni the tight ont ol chains* 
it IS the formula which I have been in seaich of these long and weary mouths 
For me the resolution w not bo much political as a relic muH eilort,— wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi m ‘’Young Jndia.'’ “My ihfficulty was hmd .uicnlal* I saw 1 
could not work out Ahmi&a through an organisation holdin^L' \ variety ot men* 
talitiee, ^ It could not bo ii subject oi dccibion by nuijorities The instinct ot 
those with whom non-yioleuco is a policy, when tempted b\ vmlem^e, may fail 
them ; tot oJr those who have no remedy but non-violcucc open to them can 
nevOT fell them, if they have aon^-vlolenee in them in reality* Uoiu-o the im^o- 
of fre^om from Congrebb conirol And I was thankiul tot to Members 

of the Working Committee baw to utter correctness of my posiiion The 

responsibility devolving on mo is to greatest I have evci undertaken, ft was 
imsistib^ but all will to well if it is Ahim&a that is guiding me. My civil dis- 
oD^enee is sometimes the peromptoiy demaud of love. Dangerous it undoubted* 
than to oucTOling violence* The danger lies in one direction 
— m the outbreak of violence side by side with civil disobodienec. H It does, i 
^ow no way* , Not reteemg as at to time ;of Burdoh, to struggle in freedom^a 
battle of noii*vioIeace against violence, no matter from what quarter the latter 
come^ must continue tiu a single representative is left alive, more no man cao 
do* To do less would bo tantamount to want of faith.** 


S*ta^ment of 0«e ^iambl,r Impoite Presiitent I’cart out a taosBage Irom thf 
Vicerw communicating the Gorarnmont’a decision raiding ttio watch and wind ot 
the gallOTes. A amior police officer would be deputed to the aerrioo of the 
Ass^bly and would be ifflponaible to the President for regulating all mattiiffs 
relatmg to prot^on witto the inner pOTciacts. The polflie officer would have 
to own 8t^ who w<^d to imblect to the oonteol ol the„ Pre8ident.—Pre8idBnt 
®“ behalf of the House w the proposed Convention ai^uatel; 
ptonded for the eaerciae of authority by the Chair. 
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Ihe hi Hiv Lahot'e (OifSjntan/ Uioiibed tiiuiunatcd when 

they took nieaU after 17 tlayh. TIkj reason foi terniinating the strike was btaled 
to be the ariiMiif; at n decision by the Ciovemment of India on ihe 
iccommendations of the .lads Comniitiee eiuliodiecl ui Iheu recent communique 

23 rd. Pmiah (hu'Vi 00) s Rhetonval Outhutbf — SiHakmtt at the European 
Association riinnci at l«ihoie the Oi»\crnoi* ol the Ihinjab said that he need 
not duoll at leni^iLi on the i(»eent events in I lUnr.* namely, the Conftrebs and the 
liidepeiidciiec ICnouinp Puni.ib iw he did he Monhl *^fi,ravoly eir it I 

attached too much im])Oitanec to these hulleliim .1*^ fai a^ this puivinec is con- 
eorned, I know aK») tin* biei» value which all teji'^onahle opinion in (he Punjab 
atiachcR to them but anain 1 dioiild otiually on if I and my (U)veiiuiioiit neglect- 
ed to take stt‘ps to safe^uaid the pioviuee ii^Miit^t the moiasMS -daiiqoioits to 
its peace, piot^ies^ and piospevirv - to wliith tlie ‘‘will-o the ot the indepen- 
dence propaqaiidist se(k to lure the iKiioinnl, unwiirs, (*redulous misguided and 
immature.” 

Non-Bnihtiun -The AIM mini Voii-Bndumn Conarc^s Committuc 

imdor Sir A. P. Patio at Ilonibay enncised the dansion us daiifteious 

to tho highest interest ot the countay and passed itsolutions siipportinf? the 
Viceroy's announLoment and e\pie^smt» roadmens to (‘o-opoiato with the Govern- 
ment and all othei paitio'^ in niakinj* the Eoand Tabic Oouieicucea success. 

Bombay Onoe) Tiibute to Mahatma ’—To a pi ess note on the Bombav 

textile Industry, the Government of Bombay paid a htukinf* tiibute to the 
influence ol Mahatun Gandhi lu mninlamiufi coulial lelaliotiR between the null- 
owners and the employees in the Ahmi»dnba(l Mill^. The Tiade (Tnion in that 
area was functioning very sjUisUetovilv, thanks to Mahatma (tandhi and Shelh 
Manj^ildas and the pro*»penty of the Ahmi'ilabad UidiHt.rv ua*^ not a little due 
to the absenee of fiiction between capital and labour Tn Bombay, the (Hwetn- 
meiit clcploied, tlieic no oiimvalcnt to the Alahatuiu 

24th. Asamihhf uaUmrfi np$^ne\l Aftei days’ the aalleiics td the Ai»bOmbl,v 

looked eheertiil aauiii with a numhei ot visit oi^ iMu lUktiavvai Ah, Assistant 
Superinteindeiit of Police, appointed temporanly as Wati-li and Waid Officor 
was looking after the aiianjiinnents, 

C. P \Quth (Junfii)imcc — Presidiiii; ovei tin Gonltuuce Mrs. Ramaladevi 
< 'haltopadhya exhoite<l the jouthn to be prepareil to sacnficc their lives and 
property in the battle for SwaiM]. A very ar<lnons task lay ahead o£ them and 
the time had come when youths hhoukl idciikfv themselves with tho mass move- 
ment, avoiding: violence and muiutainlng striefc dmcipUne. Rtsolutions wore 
moved extondiiii* oo-operaliou to the other youth leagues and eunaratulatuig Mi. 
iSubash Chandra Dose, Mr. Awari and othfU* political woikers on their inearcera- 
tiou. 

2$tfi. Tkc Ghamhvr of Pnacr'i opened at Now Delhi by the Viceroy This joaFb 
session was largely attended, no lt*ss than 32 Princes and Chiefs being piesoni 
it was the first time since the inaugmalioii of the Chamber whim the t^tates ol 
Hyderabad and Mysoie were represented by priiicipul Btabi officials 

Oo«rveiion^;----Heven prominent Congressmen including Pandit Lingaraj Mmia 
and Pandit Ivupasiudhu Hota sentenced to various amounts of due under section 
Police Act m connection with ihe Imlepoudcncc Day cele)>rations. They 
xetused to pay the lines and presferred to go to jail. 

26tb. Vfiitj/ Confermu at BiH(t Ilona** ’—There vveie two uute* worthy feature^ 
of the informal co«feren<»c which met ut Birla HoubC, Now Delhi (0 considci 
measures foi elfocihig a communal settlement. Firstly, 11 was of a repr^entatm 
character and represented all except CJoagrcJssmen. f^condly, the^speeches made 
ini’eated a bnrnmK desire on all sides to utilise tliis psycholo^cal moment t( 
bury mifiuudersUindings and distrust and to formulate a basis for an agreed 
communal settlement, 

27lli. The WorUnff OomffaUm of tha Uikal 1\ V. C\ passed the lolloping lesolu 
lions ‘’This (kimmittee resolves that arrangements be made to start civil dia 
obedience m a definito area of Utkal at the earltot opportiiiito in strict confoi 
mity with tho rotes of discipline laid down by tap A. L C. 0. and that bj 
Gopabandhu Choudhury be entrusted with the work of perliminary arraagemeutj 
in that direction, • 
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28 l!h. Cianon Call of Fteedom —“A lohuiou^ uupiocedeuted ui the liistoyr 

of the world would commence within a tow days and ilti boc^innui^ >uU bo mado 
m Gujrafe. Those w^ho arc ahaid ot death should uo to pil’;um<ii;e and those 
who possess nches should go to foieigii countings llioso who aio tiuo ihiiiat h 
bhould not sit behind closed doors/’ said Mi. Vallabhhhai Patel addicssum a puhlv 
meeting in Broach, 

Unity tn Muslim Leaqm Oouncd An imporUiiit meeting ol (ho Couneil ot 
the Muslim League was held m Now Delhi with M\ Jinnah in the chair 
when over 50 persons from both sections of the Ijeat’ne wck' piescni Tl 
was announced amidst cheers that both the scetiunh ol the League had been 
reunited aftei their separation two yeais ago. Alter this amiouncement both Ml 
Jmnah and Sir. Muhamed Shafi cmlnaced each oihei A lesolution was pan/d 
welcoming the attempts of ccitain |)exson% (0 *:Oho Ihe eommunnl questioiM. 


March 1930 

Chief EvenU : — ^Thc Jiahatma^b UltiiDafcuui to Viceroy — Mahatma b L.ibl 
Message and Testament— Mahatma s Hibioric Rfarch--All India 
Preparations for Civil Disobedience— Pt. Alatilal^ Priurolv Gift to iho 
Nation — ^Assembly Sensation on Tariff' Bill 


2 nii. After prayers to-night, Mahatma Gandhi handed over to Mi, llcynoldb, an 
Englishman, his letter to bo handed over personally to the Viceroy. Mi» 
Eejrnolds left for Delhi the same night The Mahatma gave tliirty six hour^ 
notice to the Viceroy. 

4ih. MaJiatma's Ultimatum Served On this moxaing Mr. Rcynoldb dehvereil 
the Mahatma’s ultimatum to His Excellency’s Piivate yecietaiy who formal^ 
acsknowledged its receipt. 

Prov% 7 tces Gettiny Beady Oiijrat under the leadership ol Baidar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel was preparing to make the campaign succesbiul like that of Baidoli, 
asked the people to non-co-operate with the Government by rebigaing posts, -The 
Tamil NaduOongresB Committee authorised Sj. llaiati.op d Cbariar to cnii»l volunteer^ 
and determine when and in what manner the light »hould bo btailed in Madras,- 
The O. P. Marathi Congress Committee adopted a resolution approving the babai- 
mail resolution regarding civil disobedience, authorising a suh-committoe tu Jind 
out the places where civil disobedience was possible in the province and to make 
all necessary arrangements to carry it on in <*nnsuUatioii with the Working Com 
niittee. 

Deputation from Landholder 6 —The Viceroy at New Delhi reeiived a deputa- 
tion of the landholding classes led by the Maharaja ut Darbhanga who pics‘‘ed 
upon His Excellency for adequate representation ol the laudholding classes in the 
Round Table Conference, the desirability of becond ehambcrK in the rroviiivci* 
simtiitaneously with Dominion Btatus, special representatives of landholding classes 
10^0 lower Houses of ?rovinc*08 and m the Central Jjcgistaturca and further 
asked that no legislation should be passed which is oi the nature of confiscation 
of property, 

SaitfWaAa ai I^osjX' :-A bottt ten tboiisaud uulouebablea or tho Mabiu- clasri 
gathered at Nasifc fiom several places to offfer Batyagraha on the issne o£ tewple- 
Satyagraha was the ancient temple of Kalarama. The 
untouchable were led by Dr. Ambedkar with the active supiiort of suveral 

foAXt tTO°Sthir 


Stb. Mahatma s AnnoKMcemeai Mahatma Gandhi announced to-nicht at the 
time of player in his “Ashram” that he would etait wth the first batch of 
voluntas arly it fte morning of the J2th instant on foot. He would take with 
him only the m^e inmates of the “Ashram,” leaving behind the women and such 

suggested to take with him some four 
OT five women but he said that there would be time enough for the women to 
^to^tyagraha. It wm said that Englidimen would not touch women as far 
as possible, just as the Hinda would not kill cows. It woald be a cowardice for 
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the LTindUd tu eu\^h in honl uf them while ^ioine on war. Simihulv, it 
would be eoii-iitlcrod a cow ai dice fo ivomcn with thorn 

6th The Mahatma ^ UUtmatum to Viceioy -‘‘Ft l'^, I know, upon to you tu liU'- 
tiate my dcMi»u by arro4ini; ui\ I hop*' that thoiv will be tens ol thousand 
nvuh III a lii^oiplmoil manner to take up the woik allei mo and in the act ul 
ihsobeyini^ the .Sait Act, to lay upon tu pt‘niIlios of a law that 'houlil 

novor ha\e di^lii»uied the Statute IViok — Thin the Mahatma ooiiLliidod the 
histone lot lot which ho addiCN'^iod to the Viceiov on the e\o ut lauiiohum th'* 
uni(|no oampaoiU ot Civil L)iso)>edioiioe and winch wa*^ roh‘a^od on thw day, 

7th Pt. Jawaharlars Clarion Call —Pandit Jawaliarial Ntduu issued the Follow in*' 
inesbap^e tu tlv' Titss —‘On iJth. ^Eaioli Mahatma Oandln boaiiis hi» p.ioal maicli 
and SaLyauiaha toi Indopciitlonoo oommonoo'* Ihc oyt‘ of All-lndm will he iii»un 
him on (bai hi^toiio dav and the piajei'^ and ^oud wibiics of million^' ol lua 
sons and dauahtt*ra will follow* lum and hib {;'allant band, [ that all 

ovci the country we should celobiatc that (freat Da> by mcotiiif;h and smlabh^ 
demoiistiatiou by reitoiatinji oui plodue ot indepdidcnco and wibhiim ‘Clod-speed 
to the Soldieib ot Fioetioin. lu partieular. I hope that oii that day \oluntocrs for 
Satyaftraha will be eiu oiled eveiy where” 

Satdar Paid Arrested — Siudar Vallabhbhm Parel w*hu had gone to addicsrt a 
public meeting in ILi'i Village in Boivad Taluk, was borvod with a notice by llu* 
District Magibtiate prohibiting him fiom doUvenng a speech. The Sardai dio- 
obeyod the orciei of tlie Magistiate who sentenced limi to thioe months* wimpk* 

mipusonmont and a fine ot Its uOO in default to throe weeks tuifhoi bimple 

imiuibiunncnt Iii obcdionro to an appeal of Mahatma Ciaudhi the cit\ ot Ah- 
medabad ubseived complete luutal Ihc Mills aKo did not woik 

Lcgisliitne A^Mmbh/ - In India the Excuitivc oi tJie Govei nmuit undefbtoud 
lo&punbibihty in the bonse ot powei and the nation, therefore, lelt humiliated 
because the Lociblatnrob with even elected uiatoiities, hud no powei and no 

initiative and the national poluioto were expie&scd only to be trubtiatcd by the 

obstinacy ol the Executive/*— Thus p,]>oke Mi Kelkar in moving hi6 censure 
motion piopodng to reduce tht^ demand lor thcE\ocutivc C*ouncil. 

Sib. heqiAaitve AbsemhJrf — (TO\oinment*a fiCbt defeat on a motion of Mi. Abdul 
Matin Cknulhury pioposing to reduce the Army deuiaud to rupco one. Mr. 
Chowdhuiy while nnuing the cut said that the Indian (to\criiment stood con- 
demned by their failure to give oftect to the polity of XiidiaiuKation. Mi. Jumah 
abked the Aimj Societtuy to be frank and to tcli the truth to the House that 
the Government ot India did not want Indiauibalion and did not want an Indian 
OfSeer U> order a British Offi<’or It was a disgraceful record. Mr, Jinnah conti- 
nued, that the Government weie irresponsible and the Governor-General would 
('crtify the cut. But that was the only craphatio manner m which the House 
could, under the preftcut constitution, t‘ensurc the Government and expose them 
lo the public eye. 

Gujrat\ Tm to ffdloi^^Vdlhthhhhar ‘—Vs a scqutl tot:?aid<ii ValUbhbhaih aiio ( 
4i monster meetniu ot 75,000 people held .it Ahmcdabad undei the prcbidoncy ol 
the Mahatma passed the iuUowiup; lesohituui in the torui ui a vow , “We. the 
♦•itizena of Ahmcdabad, dctciminc hcioby that wc ahall go the same path whole 
Vallabhbhai has gone and we shall take full iudoptmdencc while athnupting to do 
i,o. Without achieving freedom for our oouiitiy we bhall not rest in peace nur 
will the tlovernmeiit get peace. We <Jolcmnly believe that India's emancipation 
l!c»> in truth and peace.’*-— As a proti sfc to the arrest hartal observed in all 
bifj cities and towns aud rcMufutions adopted congratulating the J^ardar on hjs 
bold bland m disobeying the order and courting imprisonment 

0tli. Timerah DL VohUcat Cmthrrnee *— In course of his presidential address Sv 
»L M, Sen Gupta said that Iiuha to-day stood at the threshold of a new epoch. 
“The victim ot xelontless persecution and oppressiou the nation bad at la'^t 
awakened from the shmiber ol ages and has set Us heart to asserting its rights,” 
Dealing with the Civil Disobedience campaign, Sj. Sen Gupta said ; “JFrom the 
sacred precinctb of Siihariuati comes the bugle sound of the Generalissimo com- 
manding the suldiexs of freedom to keep thernsdves in readiness foftho great 
moment. Itcpression^and arrest of Mahatma Gandhi will not kill the movement. 
For, bo it remembered, that the hand that strikes terror into tlio heart of ^ slum- 
bering nation provoktb it to a bitter conihet when tho nation is already awaktx” 
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The FiohUc) Vow/ia^ Comi'iM'r: at l’«f>ha\\<it paisi'd I'csoliuuui', i-untnafiil ifm.. 
Saidar Vatkbhblim Patel on his airct for cnjJ diio1.cjn.nrnna 
Gandhi of their complete suppoit. 

9lh. TAe SfiirmaM Al.ali Pal aI Liihoie pa^swl ,1 reaolulioii wtlcynmii. the ‘Werui 
lebolvo oi Mahatma GivudUi to licmu a leliyiouh war iti a iiou-vioh>iit niiiniM” 
audasBUiina him the Dais wip^it bv jHacuig at the dj^iaml of the Mahatma 
to immolate scrvicts oi Om Afcdi loliuKcw^ and ealhiig upon the 
Sikhs to do their duly in this “critical horn in hislou and to nuclei 
under the banner of Sfabaima Oamilii/ 


vtionji 


JOlh. The PuHiab Cmti/tea, dommiUec at l^oie adopted a Hvoluiion eilliii- nm.ii 
all ihbtuct Congiess OominittoeR to hold uu-olini., on the dnv nhen Mahalim. 
Gandhi ■will coumicneo mil disobedicnee nameij Match U. and road the In- 
deijendence Declmration, the letter ot Mahatma ttandln to the Viecioy and hu 
eleven points. 

lliha The Last Message and Testameint * ()ui js ^iroiie. 


means purest and .God is^ Saipgudiib'ull 


they gjyo up the 


moiio\\ 


X 


■ , - ^ -r — "«• *- *»>J' V 4 .VAI biu n»A mt; 

timth. I pray toi the bucccss of the battle nhicli heains to 
■“ "jV”. M filahalma concJudwl wlial he teinud liii last uu'hsaiii 

and testanioul on the banks of the balwiiiuih v^hoie thonauuk hiul rMtihui/ui 
hear him. Ihe Mahatma eshoiled the ixoidc oi tliniir to "Sinm^fc^'^ LS 
meoI morchinato Jaalpiu in ordeu- to otter C'nil IWi.dmuec 
manufactuxe of salt, Jeven it he and his i>axtv wcie aiicsttd thl 

destination From what he heaid hito la .4 h& |M 
Iheie would be enough voluntceis forthcoming in (IntiaL ’Thu liuoplo of L!hn 
he urg^. stonld p^ervo pmue and caiTy out the iimU-uolious of the Waking 
Committee. He laid down only one condition for the ijcoiile to mm wW t.« 
called the "War of Indopoudeiice” and that was "absolute ^S-vioIemv as an Miiele 
of faiths Otewisc they could caiTy out bfc 1 11 ° 

ways. He once again outlined his progi-amrao of triple boycott and nottM t 0 
those, who had courage, cotUd refuse to pay task Afludiiig to Civ^ Distib?' 
dience through breaking of salt monopoly, Mahatma Gandhi^ Au- 

mews to achieve the end , Firat. by the inanafacture of salt whmwr^t could 
be done : secondly, to remove salt without paying duty theiennnii and Vlf.nllv ”1 
distobuto salt. He also refcn-cd to the question of iSSoTihc Im. 
asked to people to follow the lead of bandit Jawatt fu ‘ Soir "o^(W 
ress prgamsniion exislod, he asked overyono to bo his own leader “Whnu wml!l 

by fr^oHr dU ^ 

0-30 mih a batch of 79 BatyaaiaiiK Laixe oroudb ! i 

and ahouted “Gandhi-ki-Jai/^ Kumomb of tlio imniedj*ifcc nriflVilf yoiitc. 

caused couwderable sLir ia ihc cityraud pSrntiffi 

a sort of viga the whole night outside WAah?CSfclS wlro mSdA' 
women picketfev The moramf?: saw a huiro wave of hommslilv f ? Kuaiutu m 

the Ashram. By 6, the whole route tc^he Ashram 7 

by people. Several places on the route also were decoiitwl was 

Mtually, at 0-35, after morjifonrayks? to f 

volunteexs^’who had A bag of belon|nS ?kI fsteKS tom °Thf 

Mahatma headed to ptocession. and was iaTlammiu^ ”*■ ■* 1 .” 
closed in was ot three each. At several iikees and °Z!w«?nH« otorn who 
Vidyapith, Mahatma Gandhi was ollfered flowers ai’id V’y®*’ 

rushed through to route nith over 6M So ruiimi^^nnnd 

fhl ««ntatrdftdtoSSt 


these uoid 


Iho 


Mahatma aud his party halted at Afeki on ivfK i 

navagam on to 13th, at Wasna on thcJdth wJr j 

B^an on to ISth asd arrived at Anand on ’to 

he was lecwod with a royal Xmt m these plm>c 

entosiMtic iwponse. Several v iiw officras ^d 1 totted 

posts. The paity took rest at AnSoS^e m 

13to S/. J. M. Sen Gupta Arresfed .-On march 10 thi? Commissioner of Police 
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Rangoon, lilcd a complamr. undor Sechoii 121- A L 1\ C, aftaiiist S|. J. M, Sen- 
(Uipta hofoio the District Map:istrato of Rani^oon in connect lou with two 'ipcecho^. 
(fehvouHl lit R«m^»oon ot Febiuaiy 20 imfl 21, A tiiulahic wairant wa*:? BCim! on 
Sj pien Oupta on this day and no was amsted in hm own residence On ins 
Tcfusnif; to Oder bad oi to mvc any iindeitiikun> h(‘ was kept in his house luidei 
police i^uard Theie was a spontaneous Inital m the city. Next day Sj. Hon Gupt i 
"•aiitxi lor Rangoon reaching there on the 17ln and was lodged in the Rangoon 
lad. A luge cimdaeeoided him a ttoineiidou-» ovation on lus iirriyal there, 

nephfiiitf to the \ leeioif ni Iwhtr iVIahatma Gaiulhi wrote — ‘^Phc 

V’^iceroy s letter begs the question and i£ fiuther justifioation wcie needed this 
stereotyped reply aQbrds it It. was open to the Vicm’oy to disarm me by Irceing 
the pool man ri salt fioai the tav which costs him hv»* auua^ pei year or nearlv 
three days^ income I do not know oi any one excepting the Iiulmns who pays 
to the State rupees thnv per year if he earns iiiptx's IlGO diiung that periorl. On 
bended knees I asked for bread and I iwcivod stone instead. It was open to the 
Viceroy to do many other things except sending this slorcotjpod icply. But the 
time is not yet. JFle ropreBents the nation that does not easily relent. Entreaty 
never convinces it. It readily Iieteus to physical Jorce, It can witness with 
hated breath a boxing match. It can go mad over a football match m which there 
may be broken hones It goes into eestacies over blood-curcJhng accounts of the 
war It will listen aDo to mute icsistlcss sulFenng It will not part with 
millions it annually tUams liom fndu m reply to auy argument, however con- 
vincing. The Viceregal reply does not surpiwe me But T know that the sair 
lax has to go and many other 1 lungs with it it my letioi means what it says 
rime alone can show how murh ot it was meant The icjily says that T ‘^conternp- 
late n course of action which is cleaily bound to involve violation of law and 
danger to public pcace,^’ Inspite ot the iorcst of books containing rules and 
regulations, the only law that the niition knows is the will of the British adminis- 
trators. The only public peace the nation knows is the peace of the public 
prison. India is one vast prison house. I repudiate this law and regard it 
ns my sacred duty to break the mourntul monotony of compulsory peace fhst 
is choking the heart of the uation for M.uit of free vent.^ 

ISili. The Sind iLOUfh Co/if/ij/»e; 2 c<!}:— “Mahatma Gandhi has challenged the Brltidh 
Government with the invincible Armyt Navy and Air forces. Ho will triumph 
over Britain’^ armies India was bound to be free and they were determined to 
end her bondage,” said Dr. Kitchlew while dulivering his presidential speech at 
the Conference. Dr. JKitchlew hoped that Muslims of Bmd will join with their 
Hindu brethicn in the national fight tor freedom shaking off all commanalistlc 
feelings and said that in politics they were all Indians, this was, he held, their 
Bnal fight and he was sure all Tndian*^ would lend Ibcir support to the Congress 
in its last struggle for freedom, 

XJ, P, Oongrm Committee at Allahabad appointed a Btilyagraha Committee, 
with a view to facilitating the organisation ot Batyagraha in the province and 
ensuring immediate action being taken whenever occasion an<?es. The Oommttieo wa*^ 
given me authority to initiate or authoiisc Batyagraha in any part of the 
province and to lake such steps m furtherance thereof as might be necessary. 

British Medical CoimciVs Threat The following message was sent by Routci 
Irom London —"The British Medical Journal announces that the executive 
committee of the General Medical Council has decided to refuse to recognise for 
the time being the medical degrees of Indian universities. It is pointed out that 
recognition for some years has been conditional* It. now lapses entirely. It h 
add^ that the roots of the controversy extend liir boyoud the immediate point at 
issue, the feetors to be considered including proud aua sensitive Indian nationa- 
lism instinctively suspicious of British ideals of education and characlor, also 
certain Indian customs which limit the opportunities of obstetric instruction and 
difiicttlfcies connected with language and differina standards of civihsation in 
India, The probable efiect on the Jndianisatlon of the Indian Medical service is 
tmrded here as one of the most important aspects of the (4eneral Medical Couni 
eiVs decision* It is pointed out that henceforth no Indian will be eli^bld for a 
commission, unless he comes to Britain and qualifies for ri^stration hero. 

ISth. P^paratlofis fat SiSyagraliK were proceeding apace in all provInce<t, Under 
the leadership of Pandit Jawaharial, U. P, was marshailing her forces.* Andhra 
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f»nlrnstod \he solo tiommand o£ her Satyaj^ralia forces to Bj. Konda Venkatnppaya^ 
Air. K. F Nariman, the idol nt Youn«^ Iiombav, ^\ent to Nadiad to seek instiue- 
tionft from Mahatma aliout the plan ot BiitY.i(»iaha to he followed in Bombay. In 
Bonpjal a sironjaj sub-committee of the Ik P iX 0 Mas foimed Mith B|. Hnti*. 
Chandra Das Gupta ns Pre^dent to cany on the Batya^raha cHmpaii»n. 

18th T/^r A/nr/iafm« 7Jo>.srrv/ .—-The Mahatma's triumphant march eononual mUU 
unabated zeal and energy, 1 hough a bit pulled down in health due to tho last 
tew days continued lourney, and some of the volnntecrh belonging to his noble 
hand hiiving, fallen sick, he was calm and nnpoituihed and with ledouliled faith 
m the sacieilness and ultimate succc'^.s of his mission wa^ treking on to the tea 
oonst. 

19tb BebK/mtioiis o/ villcu/r nf/ifct\s and Pattds eoniinued and more ueio rengnuiy 
at the places thiough which the Mahatma M*pa lourneying In their lesignatiOD't 
the Patels menliontxl that when the Indian National Congress had declared war 
against the (government uhich cxploitixl the economic, physical and moral condi- 
tions ot the people it was a ciime against the eountiy to* eo-oporate with Hueh a 
t^overmnonf. 


Tho Bem> (W//e6f6 Comnuttrv at AkoLi acet^pted the Wnikini* (’ommittecM 
decision relating to the St ait mg ot ('I vii Jhhobedience and resolved to orgamne 
Reiar for Batyagraha and appointed a War Conned ot eleven membta*s. 

'/lie mial Conipm Convmitioc at Balasort‘ appointetl Rj. nopaliandhu Clunv- 
dhury as dictator for conducting the Civil Disobedience campaign against the 
salt monoploy and empowered him to make his own plans mid aeterniine the 
place and time for action, 

The Ra'imma JLf>, Bm-Gnpta\ 7Wa/ There m’As a serioua clash at 

Rangoon between tho police and the largo oiowd which was ivaitiiig outside tUt' 
Difitnct Magisiratos court-room when the trial of Mr» J. M. Beu-Gupta on n 
charge of sedition was proceeding* ^ Tho police mcludcd a number of sergeuts and 
Heveral people on either Bide wore iniurod. Duiing the disturhance there 
exchange of brickbats and the military had to be requisitioned to disperse the 
crowd. The clash was said to have onauiatod thus , An Iiidiau c*airying a 
banner and leading a procession was alleged to have hit a polie email on duty I 

(X <7. at Ahmeihhad passed resolution approving the decision of the 
\\orking Committee authorising Mahatma Gandhi to inu.iab‘ and control Civil 
Disobedience* It authmnsed the Provincial Congress Committees *’to organise anti 
unaertafee such Civil Disolieuionco as to them may seem propter and m a manner 
that may appear to them to be the most suitable,’ ft asked the Provinces to 
concentrafco on the civil breach of tho Balt Lawn, 


Mahatma, at Oajtra ^‘The fight for Swaraj is a rchgiuim tight and 
? *^Hd community m this sacred light.”- 

Ihus Mahatma rebuked the pwpio of Gajira who had arranged for separate seats 
« f ft raeeting*^ Continuing, Mahatma said «Xf you do 

to Hux up with you then rest assured Bu'araj wiU go 
lar away from yon*” * ^ 

^ sentenced to ton days' simple Imprisonment at Rangoon, 

hw self-coutradictory judgmout, romarked*-^*The 
speeches, It IS true, we connected m tho form of an aigument that Burmans 
should jom the Indian Congress Party and forsake the policy of separation but 
m fact they contained no sonous argument against tho policy ot soparatlou 

m against tlio Government calcnlateU 

50 uiscrwit It and bnug it into hatred . , it was uroved that ho mj 0 *ht not 

disafibction among the audiences he actually 
addr^^d as tho bulk of his h^re^ either did not unoorstand the language in 
which he spoke to them, namely, English, or may have been too juvenile or two 
far away to have followed his argument*” w iwti 

2 Srd. 27ie ffjpVaif Youth Omfei'enee at Surat under the presidency of Mr Nariman 

^ iho yontha to work for tHe country's salvation, Mrs. 
Kamala^vt, Mfflerally and Mr, •Thabhert Mehta afto spoke, ftesolutioea 
appre«atragJ^_^BeJf.immo|atio^ foUqw, Sardw Vall^bSd^to 
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25th. National }Voikefs of Punjab nfc a niceiiiift at Lahoie parsed the iollo\Mnf» reso- 
lution ‘This mcptinc; of the national woikcrs of the Pun}ab congratulates Mr. 
Gandhi on his non-vitdeiil. suu^i^le and endoises the AU-India Congress Cora- 
inittea decision reg aiding civil disobedience. That the members present offer 
their services m the cause of fieorloni and assure the Working Committee of the 
Provincial Congiess ('oramittce that no cffoit should be spared to make its pro- 
giainnie of civil disobedience a success That the meeting recommends to the Pio- 
viticial Woikmg Comniitlee consisting of seven persona to conduct civil disobe- 
dience in the piovince and the committee will elect its president and fill up the 
vacancies caused by arrests ” 

26th. The Mahatma on Moslem Support — Addressing a public meeting at Broach 
Mahatma Gandhi saul that a Satyagrahi would fight in the name of God. Ee, 
however, regretted that Moulana Shaukat Ah was not with him It was evident 
that the interest of the Mahomedans m the present struggle was no leas keen 
than that of the other communities. The Moslems *‘cu masse’^ were with him — 
At Tralsa a laige number of Mahomedans saw the Mahatma and requested him 
to pass through their village to which he readily agreed.— At a public meeting 
at JDerol which wais laigely attended by Mahomedans he spoke on the inequity 
of Salt Tax and asked one and all, inespeetive of caste and creed, to join him 
in his fight against it.— In an inspiiing speech delivered just before leaving 
Broach, Mahatma Gandhi told hia audience that he had now gamed self-confi- 
dence to carry on the civil disobedience campaign He appealed to every Hindu, 
Mahomedan and even Englishman to help him. 

Ike Bengal Satyagrakts' Mai eh * — Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the 
fust batch of 33 B.ityagiahi volunteers undci the leadership of Dr. Suresh 
Ghandia Banerjee left Bankiiia Satyagiaha Camp for Cental to manufacture salt 
and ofibr Satyagraha. 

28tb. Pt Mottl&l't gift to the Nation — Pandit MoUlal Nehru addi cased a letter to 
the President of the Congress, otFcnng his old house ^‘Anand Bhavan” to the 
nation. To the letter was attached a note in which, it was stated, that the house 
stood on a site n<*xt to the Ashram of Bharadwaj where, in the times ot 
liamchandia, there was reputed to have been a gieat University It was also pointed 
out that the house w^as intimately connected with the development of the national 
movement. Many important meetings of the AU-India Congress Committee 
took place there. The Congiess-Lcague scheme of Beforms, which waa 
placed before Mr Montagu, was framed there The house was also intimately con- 
nected with the Non-Co-operation movement, the Civil Disobedience Committee, 
the Swaraj Party and the All Parties* Committee.— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
replied — ^*‘Permit me to offer you my grateful thanks for the generous offer you have 
made of the old “Anand Bhavan ** It is fitting that this house, which has been 
associated with the national movement for so many yeaia, should become the 
property of the nation. It is also in the fitness of things that this dedication to 
the nation should take place at the auspicious moment wnen the country is launch- 
ing on a great national struggle for macpcndcnce I am communicating your 
offer to the members of the Woiking Committee, and on receipt of their answers 
I shall write to you. Meanwhile, allow me to express the hope that the old 
“Anand Bhavan” appropriately renamed *‘Swaiaj Bhavau” will play a worthy part 
in the struggle for freedom, and wtU before long see the establishment of Indepen- 
dence in India. 

Sensation m Assembly .—At the conclusion of two houis’ moving oration on 
his amendment to the Tariff Bill, Pandit Malavlya requested the President to give 
the proper inteipretation of fiscal autonomy andf. in the light of the Crewe Com- 
mittee's report, declare whether official and nominated members could take part 
in the voting of such matters. Pandit Malaviya held that they could not. 

3 111. Mr. Patel gave his ruling on the momentous Empire Preference issue holding 
that the Chair cannot prevent the official and nominated members from voting 
but that Sir George Rainy’s statement had fettered freedom of speech and vote. 
He suggested to the Government to reconsider their attitude. Later, Pandit 
Malaviya’a amendment was rejected by 44 against CO votes and Mr. Shanmukham 
Ohetty^s amendment aras earned by 62 votes against 42. The Cotton Taxifif Bill 
was thus passed with Mr. Ohetty’s amendment. 25 Halaonalists led by; Pandit 
Malaviya walked outfof the Assembly as a protest, 

5 
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April 1930 

Chief Events :—The Maliafema at Jouracy’s End — All India Violation 
of Salt Act— Arrests and Convictions under Salt Act — Pt. Jawaharlal 
and Sj Sen Griipta Sentenced — ^Disturbances in Pesliawar, Calcutta, 
Poona, Karaclii, Madras and Necla Icadinj^ to latlVi oliarije and 
firing by Police— The Chittagong Arrnour^^ Raid— Rigours of Press 
Ordinance. 

l«t. Appeal to Delhi Moslems —“It must bo with f;onuuie disappointmonl. and 
sorrow that sincere well-wishers of the couatiy watch so much ofFoit and 
ingenuity deflected from the piactical examinalion of the concrcto oonstitii- 
tioual pioposals or from coii'^tiuetive work by which the ]>cnplc‘\s lot might 
really be made more happy, to be expended upon the ban on task of devising 
means to break the laws. It is nothing short of a tiagcdy thid men shouUl 
constantly be asked to believe that tlicie must bo a political typhoon uprooting 
and destioying many of the features of the country-side botore the sun can shine 
and that the country can reach its iightful desiiny only through agony and*, 
convulsion in the name of non-violence” — This reloionco to the campaign of (hvil 
Disobedience was made by His Excellency the Viooroy to the AU-Indui J4hia 
Conferrenco at New Delhi 

The Bengal Cl iminal Law Amendment Bill empowering the Government to 
constitute special txibunala to deal with terrorist organisation passed in the 
Bengal Council inspite of piotoats of Liberal and Moslem members. 

Cartels' Strike %n Calcutta Seven men wore killed and eighty injured m- 
oluding several policemen as a result of the strike. The carters adopted the 
novel way of obstructing the traffic by leaving their carts on the stri^ets and 
themselves crowding on the footpath in the moat congested parts of the city, 
"Individual firing was ordered by the Potice ” said an official, "after duo warning 
on four or fiveioccaaions in order to disperse the crowd,” Trouble had been 
brewing for some time past in connection with the new rules regarding buffalo 
traffic in Calcutta. Originally the buffalo carts were allowed to carry 45 raaunds 
of goods, Under the new rules they were permitted to carry only 110 mannds 
and restricted to use their buffaloes between 13 noon and 3 p.m, 

2nd. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Tjeador of the Opposition, m tendering resign- 
ation of his seat in the Assembly, w lote an elaborate letter to the Viceroy. 

3rd. The Mahatma at Navsari —In course of his speech, Mahatma Gandhi said , 
"Either I shall return with what I want or ray dead body will float in the ocean.” 
He added that the subjects of the Indian States could offei Civil Disobcdicnco in 
Salt Laws in British India. The Mahatma then made an appeal to the Parsecs 
of Navsari to give up liquor traffic and exhorted the women to take up the work 
of total abstinence. 

$t!i. The Mahatma at jouruey^e end .—Mahatma Gandhi and tbo Satyagrahi volun- 
teers reached Dandi on this morning. Interviewed by the "Associated Press” 
immediately on his arrival, the Mahatma said ‘The 6th April has been to us, 
since the culmination of tTalianwalabag, a day of penance and purification. Wo, there- 
fore, commence it with prayer and fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe 
the national week commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived. 1 am positive that the greatei the dedication to the country's cause and 
the greater the purification, the speedier will be the glorious end for which 
millions of India, consciously or unconsciously, are stimng.” 

6th. All-India Violation of Salt Act .—Mahatma Gandhi and his followers broke the 
Salt Law this morning exactly at 8-30 a m. by taking a lump of natural salt 
from a small pit. Thousands of people witnessed the ceremony, Mahatma 
Gandk, walking slowly, m grave solemnity, proceeded to the sea-shore with 
m vmuntWB and others and had a sea-bach at 6 a. m. After a technical 
br^ch of the salt law, he issued a statement intimating that everyone 
who^ would take the risk of prosecution under the salt laws could manu- 
facture salt wherever he wished and wherever it wa® conveniont to him.— 
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Ml. Manilal KothiUi and a party of 55 voliniteera, caiijing five pounds of 
f-alt each, v^ele aiiested at Vnam#»ain and sentenced to a fine of Rs, 500 or six 
weeks’ simple imprisonment in default. He lefused to pay the fine. Voiunteeis 
fiom Bauioli and Surat, niimbeiing S85, unclci the load of Mt. Ramdas Gandhi, 
came to Bhimiad to collect ‘^^ilt and aftei 55 inaunds had thus been collected Mi. 
Ramdah Gandhi intimated (he fact to the patcl ot Bhinuad after ^\hich he 'uas 
arrested with loui otheis and the contraband salt was taken possesBion of by the 
police— At Jalalpur the police confiscated BO inaunds ot salt collected by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s voiunteeis — In Bombay a batch consistint; of Mr. Nariman, Mis 
ICamaladevi Chottopadhja, Mia Avantikabai Gukliale and acaea olheis bioke 
the salt law in the picsence ot a huge cioud Mi Naiiman was auested at his 
house in the evening.— A batch ot voiunteeis, oiaanised by the Maharashtra 
Congiess C’oinmittee and led by }Seth Jamnalal Bajai, bioke the salt law at 
Juhu, neai Bombay, by fetching si'ti wutoi and heating it f^cth Jnranalal with 
two otheis weie aiicstcd— Tn Bengal U\o independent batches, one under the 
auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress romnuttce and the other under that 
ot the Civil Dibchedicncc Coninnttee, bioke the Salt Law at Mahisbathau 
and Contai, respectively. Rome aiiests weie made Contraband salt manufac- 
tured by the latter fetched fancy prices at Calcutta — In the United Provinces, 
at Agra, two batches of volunteers engaged themselves in raanufactuimg salt. 
Panait Bhri Kuslina Datta Palhwal, the leader of one batch, was anested and 
bentcnced.— In a subsequtuit statement, Mahatma Gandhi was satisfied at the 
striking manifestation of cm\i 1 disobedience in Gnjaiat It was time for every 
one to be both chiei and follower lie expected that woikcib fiom other parts 
of India would come foiward to take the place of those arrested 

Sth. Conviction umlci Salt At t — Bombay observed complete hartal in honour of 
Mcosis Nanman, Heth Jamnalal and others Four principal cloth markets as 
well as the Zaven and Marwaii Bazars were completely closed. The majority of 
the educational uislitutions wcie deserted. Mr. II. D. Raja was arrested foi 
possession of contraband salt. The following were sentenced foi disobeying the salt 
law Mr K. P. Nanman— one month’s S. T. , Mr. Ah Bahadur Khan— One 
months’ B, I. , Mr. Kikhabhai Desai— one year’s R X , Dr Manibhai— one 
year’s R 1. , Beth Jamnalal Bajig— two yeais’ R 1. and a fine of Rs 300, Messrs 
Mashruwalla Gokulclas Bhat— two years’ R, I, and Rs 300 fine , Sp Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpandt^fine ot Rs. 50 or 1 weeks B. I.— JHessrs. N. R Joshi, Jeevau 
Rao and Gabade, Rs. 25 or two weeks’ S L— In Borsad, Messrs. Durbar Gopaldas 
G. Dwarfcadas and Raojibhai Manibhai sentenced to 2 yeais’ R, I and Rs. 500 
fine,— In Delhi Prof Indra senteneed to 9 months’ R, T. ; Bj. Ramdas Gandhi— six 
months’ R. I. ; Dr. Ohaudulal Desai— 3 yeais’ R. h 

Addressing a largo number of men and women who assembled at Alt to 
collect salt, Mahatma Gandhi said that they should lay down their lives before 
parting with the salt He added that if their fist was the fist of a Satyagraht, 
with the strength of God m U, it could not be opened. Mahatma Gandhi 
exhort^ everyone to collect, distribute and use the salt and he hoped that their 
example would be followed all over Gujarat. 

9th. Arrests and Convictions Bnmathi Kuvsed Ben, grand-daughter of Late 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Snmathi Mirdulla Ben, daughter of Mr Ambalal Sarabhai 
were arrested in Ahmedabad for selling contraband salt.— In Delhi, thirteen 
prominent workers were arrested including Mr. Devadas Gandhi, youngest son of 
M^atma Gandhi, Mr Deshbandbu Gupta, Mr. P. H. Ansari and Laia Shanker- 
lal.— In Cuttack Pt. Gopabandhu Chowdhury with 14 othesrs arrested while 
marching with the 1st. hatch of Batyagrahis,— In Ahmedabad Dr. Hariprasad and 
Messrs. Sarabhai, Ravisbankar Vyas, Ohotalal Vyas, Arjunlal Bhogilal and Bohit 
Mehta sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and fine.— In Bombay Bj 
Amritlal Seth sentenced to two and half yeais’ S. L 

loth. Salt was manufactured to-day in Allahabad in the centre of the city by a 
batch of volunteers led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. There was a large gatha*- 
ing including Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Motilal Ndiru and Mr. Sherwani. Salt 
was made from Loma mud. 

Police Raid on l^mhatj Oomjress Bouse The police party was led by Miv 
Cawasil Petigara, comprised of 30 officers armed with revolvers and 200 policemen. 
The War O&undl had erected salt pans in two places. One set was on^the ter- 
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race and the other was m the courtyard when the police made a atraiftht dahh 
for the terrace and then prevent^ cntiy of volunteers 
salt pans on the terrace. But uhen the police souirht to 



fifty 

hands 


together Mr. Meherally was in 


their hands together Mr. Meheially was in chniac of the t>pei.rlions Mrs 
Kamala Devi Ghattopailhaya also stoodf by the Police 

to move away but she letorted a&lring the olheor not to aua in«>ult to 
Iter this the Supeiintendcnt ot Police, it ^\as hanl, ouiejeu a ma^« 
his policemen ou the voluuteeib Voluuterrs iV'^istod llio attack witn 


asked her 

injury. After 

attacK by his policemen uu luu vuiuutuuao , ^ ui^ 

their breasts. Mrs. Chattopadhay a changed her potiliou tioin time „ 

m the thick of the attack After sometime the police began to pull the volini- 
teers in twos and thiees foicibly They fust pulled Mr Meheiallv away, borne 
began to pull the volunteers by then legs so that they might fall down 


anti 

trus.1 


when they Ml down the police, it was reported, belabouietl them Olltirs triwi 
to reach the salt pans with non rods through the opciiinns between yoliintwin. 
and in doing so caused injuries to legs .ind h.inds of voluntwis In the melee 
four were severely injured. The police then curd halt and aiichlcu IVIess^, 
Meherally, Abidali and Saddick and maiohed oil with then jnisomns to tne 
tune of national songs by lady voluo teers who weio prcbcnt on the bcene 

1 Xtib, Police heating in Calcutta ’--The Calcutta Ptdicc, mostly Kiuopcann, undoi 
the leadeiship of Mr. aordon. made lathi attack on an nimimed, 
and non-violent assemblage, mostly of studontb, in the College Square wim tuo 
result that several persons were injured. About 40 students were arresied. Tbo 
occasion for this lathi display was a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Bengal National Militia for the purpose of distributing and reading out extracts 
from literature declared to be pioscribed by the Government. 

Drs Suiesh Ohandia Banerjee who was ancsted in the morning was presented 
before the Special Magistrate, Pichaboni, m the police tent, and sentenced to two 
and a half years’ rigorous imprisonment q'he trial did not take moio than ten 
minutes. He was^then taken to Midnapore, 

Dedication of SmraJ Bhavan The “Swaraj Bhavan,” formerly the lesidoiico of 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, was dedicated to the Oongicas Pandit Matilal gave a his- 
tory of the building, and said it was a gicat joy to him, in hiH old ago, to mako 
it over to the Congress. Pandit Jaw^aliailal Nehiu, as President of the Congress 
accepted the gift, and formally took po'^bession of the building 

lath. Si* J. M. Sengupta and four young men were arrested at Cornwallis fstjuaro, 
Calcutta while reading extracts Irom the probcubod book, * Deshfr Dak*’— At Bala- 
sore Messrs. J. K. Kotharx and Surendra iiatJi Das sentenced to six months’ Pi. L 


Ptekeiimg of Liquor Shops —“Wanted, 2,500 w'Omeii volunteers for pieketting 
liquor shops in the city of Bombay. The 500 liquor shops iii Bombay roquiio 
at the rate of 4 women in two shifts ol two hourn each, 2,000 women for regular 
picketing. 500 more are wanted by w^ay of reserve , ,<‘blIoge students are 
particularly requested to send their names in at once,” was the appeal issueil by 
Mrs. Hapsa Mehta, ou behalf of the Provisional Committee for the prevention of 
liquor consumption, consisting of Mrs. Dcahmukh, Mrs. Abantikabai (ilokhalo, and 
other prominent lady workers of Bombay. 

I3»h. Puneral of Salt Law Bffigy Soeues of enthusiasm never before witnessed 
in Bombay were enacted as a result of an edict of the Bombay *War CouncH’ 
calling for dty-wide demoastrations against the salt law. A hundred thousand 
citizens were present on the Chaupatti sands in the evening to witness the throw* 
ing of an effigy ot the Salt Law into the sea to mako the non-existenco of the 
Government salt monopoly as well as to wind up the National Week in Bombay. 

In Madras, a band of enthusiastic volunteers led by Mr. Prakasam and Mr. 
Nageswara Bao broke the salt law in. the Triplicane Beach. Mr. Prakasam while 
prodttcxug salt at his residence was arrested but was released after about two 
hours’ detention.— In Calcutta Dr* Profttlla Ghoso and Mr. Promotha Banerjeo 
sentenced to two years’ B. I. 

FandH JawahavlaPi arreit While boarding a iratu at l.llahabad Junction lor 
Baiptcr Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru, President of the IndianfNational Ckingress, was 
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ariebted at? m themoiainf» undei bcction 9 ot the Salt Act He was taken to Nairn 
Central Jail Mheie he w«i 8 convicted and sentenced to six months* simple imprison- 
ment 

S} J M* Sofff/upia senfenved to bix months 11 I on ehar(»es of sediLion, 
conspiiacy, and obstructing public servants 

As a maik of piotest aaainfat the conviction of PiindiL Neliiu and Mi. Son 
Oupta, complete hartal was observed ihioughoul India 

14th Calcutta Ptocehsions Banned — The CommibSionci ot Police piuhibited any 
procession or public assembly within the town and siibuibs of Calcutta witn 
eftect flora the dale of this oidci, except with the pievious peimi^sion of the 
Commissioner of Police 

A) testa all ovet India — Repoits wcic bein^* leeeived of aiiesU la couneciion 
with the civul disobedience campaign horn many towns in the countiy. In the 
United piovinccs, besides the lUiest ot Pandit Jaw^ahailal Nehiii, the following, 
among others, were airestcxl at Lucknow — Babii Molionlal Baxena, Mi Imtia/ 
Ahmed, Mr C B. tirupta. Mi. Ifaribh Oliandia Bajpai, Pandit Joydiijal Avasti 
and Di. Lakshmi Sahai Nigam Babu Sainpinminand and thiee otheib weie arres- 
t^ed at B'neras, There weie othei arrests in Rai Bereli district, in Meerut and 
at Handia in Allahabad distiict —At Muzaffarpur Messrs. Ramdayal Sing and 
Thakur Ramananda Sing sentenced to 2}4 years’ R L 

15th. Disiurbance %n Poona — ^Thioughout the day thcie was considerable excite- 
ment lin Poona city accompanying the hartal oiganised as a protebt against 
Pandit JawaharUl Nohiu’s conviction A crowd ot about 500 burnt foreign caps 
and distributed Gaudhi caps m the moining In the afternoon theio were 
doraonstrationa outside the police hoadipiartors, following an oigy of cap snatch- 
ing As the police emergod to oleai the sticels a heavy showei of largo stones 
rained on them sinking many The police mailc several baton charges and 
ultimately cleared the sticets. 

Distarhanve tn Calcutta Tw»o tiam cars wore burnt and a thud wieckcd 
in south Calcutta with the object apparently of obstiucting traffic in connection 
with hartal which was being obsei ved as a mark of protest against the aiiest 
and conviction of Bj J. M. Ben Gupta and Pt. tfawahailal Neluu. Members of 
the fire biigade, European and Indian, while engaged m extinguishing the flames, 
were attacked by a mob, thoieby^ sustaining injuries some ol which were serious. 
A European scigcant opened fire m defence ot a brother officer w’ho had been 
wounded by Bikhs Two of the latter were injured as a result of the filing and 
including these 13 Sikhs were taken under arrest. Au Anglo-Indian girl, who 
was coming to towm in a motor-cycle was stoned by the crowd and had to 
abandon her cycle and run for life. In uoith Calcutta students held up tram 
cais and cut off the trolly ropes Brickbats were strewn at seveial places and an 
attempt was made to interfere with the vehicular traffic The police, however, 
dispersed the crowd. A Bengali w'as reported to have hit Mr. F. D, Bartley, 
deputy commissioner of police, and was ai rested. Seveial other police officers wore 
iniuied. The city was m a state of seige. A war atmospheie pievailed and 
military forces weie fully mobih‘«cd at Lalibazar, Airaourcd cais wore in 
evidence in the stirets and Paika and Bquaies wxre tempoxaiy police stations. 
'Fhe hartal was complete except for a few Mahomedau shops w*hich did business 
as usual. Students of schools and colleges were mostly absent including those 
of the Bethune College for girls. 35 persons wore arrested, 

Comictioim At Bulsar Mr Ishwarlal sentenced to 4 months* E L , Messrs. 
Manubhai Desai and Mohanlal Pandya to 1 year*B R. L each.— At Patna Ft. 
Jagatnarayanlal, Mr, Gopabandhu Chowdhury and Mr. Bepm Behari Tarraa 
sentenced to vaiious terms of irapnsonraent. 

1 tttli. The Karachi Police Firing A serious situation arose, compelling firing by 
the police in connection with the trial of Dr. Ohoifchram, Mr, Gidwani and five 
other Congress leaders who were arrested under section 117 of the Penal Code. 
The trial had to be adjourned soon after commencement owing to the outbreak of 
lawlessness on the part of the crowd which was estimated at 20,0Qp, They 
threw stones at the court building smashing practically every window. Some 
of the crowd inside the court threw stones at the pleaders and others who 
congregated therein. Wheig shouted revolutionary slogans. Later, at quarter past 
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ouc. the police fired nine shot-*. BevevAl peisone woic mjiiicd. Mr. JturaradaR 
DaulatraiiQ} a member o£ the Congress Woiking Committee, leceivcd a nullel 
wound on the thigh, 

17th* TJie Mahatnm o>i Calcutta awl Katackt Ixhots }l non-violence has to 
fight the people^B violence in addition to the violeneo of the (tovernmenl it iuum 
still perform its aiiluous task at any cost I sec no csoaijo from it — said 
Mahatma Gandhi in course ot a statement icgaiding the iiots in ( aloiuta and 
Karachi. Begaidina violence, he said with emphasis that the Gov'Ciumeut 
selves have provoked it by piohibiting public meetings and proeos-^mns altogether 
and by picking up lenders known to be paitial to non-violcnco aiwl to possess 
controlling mflucueo on the people 

Boycott of Fat ef an Goods progagaiuU was being oairied on all 

ovei India to banish foreign goods aiul the response it reeeived iiom all quarters 
was veiy encouraging Intensive Picketting uas staitid almost everywhere to 
boycott foieign emthes, cigaiettcs and intoxioaling liquor.— In Romli.iy 
200 volunteers socuied six: donkeys, decked them in foieign dothts— 
hats and all— and dividing themselves into thu^ batches paiaded the piominent 
thoioughfares exhoitiug all to discard foreign clothes, — rhe Antomobue 
Dealers m Delhi boycotted rubbei pioilnets and accessories of eei tain lUitish 
firms Pandit Malaviya successfully induced the pieee-goods deiilctb in Bombay 
not to indent any foieign cloth foi a yeai to come and all deaUus. nnportcra and 
brokers solemnly pledged to aliide by the decision.— (treat enthusiasm also prevail- 
ed among the women and students who wore joining m largo numbers the umquo 
campaign of Civil Disobedience launched by Mahatma. Women volunteers^ from 
the Sabarmati Ashram, under Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership commenced picketing of 
liquor shops in Jalalpm. , , , , . , ^ t ^ 

Pfc. Matilal Nehru succeeded Pt. Jawaharlal his son as the President of the 
A. L C. C. owing to Mahatma’s refusal to wcai the crown, and took chai go of 
the office from this day. , ^ ^ 

Arresis Dr. Ohiya, President, Surat Taluka CongreHS Ooramii- 

tee and the Youth League sentenced to eight months’ simple imprisonment. 
Doctor Ohoithram, President of the Sind Congress Committee and Mr Naiainduh 
Anandajea JBechar, President of the Karachi Congress Committee sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Mr, Sampurnanand, the dictator of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign in Benares district sentenced to eighteen months’ xigoroua 
imprisonment and a fine of Es. 200, in default to a further six months In Delhi, 
Mr. Devidas Gandhi sentenced to 3 months’ W. I, and ten others with him to 
3 months’ R. I 

ISth. The Chittagong Armoury Raid . — The Piloting tcicgi'am was sent by the 
’‘Free Press” correspondent at Chittagong regarding tlio disturbance on the night oi 
April 18 ’‘Consternation was created m the town last night (Friday night) by 
simultaneous raids organised by a large band b(»lieved to be young men. The 
raiders cut off the telephonic exchange connection, dotacbed teleguiphic lines 
eoDuecting Calcutta and Dacca and lemovcd the rail linos between Dhoom and 
rTeriajganj causing derailment of a goods train which blocked the whole line. 
Another band attacked Ihe officer m charge of the Assam Bengal Railway Ht*ad- 
quaiteis. instantly shot him dead and smashed his head by the butt end of 
guns. The band then set fire to the rooms and it is believed removed the riftes 
and ammunition. Another band shot dead the sentries posted at the Police teservo, 
took away a stated number of guns and ammunition and set fire to the magamno 
rooms which were destroyed. A large number ot guns arc said to havo boon 
smashed and broken by iron hammers. On receiving information, the District 
Magistrate immediately dashed to the scene, but while proceeding he was attacked 
by the raiders in his car. It is said nine shots were nred at his car. The driver 
was seriously wounded and a constable was killed. Several wounded people are 
in hospitals. Empty motor cars supposed to have been used by the raiders were 
found m several parts of the town The next morning the sound of incessant 
of machine guns was heard. That night European ladies and children were 

3 lodged in Pahartaly workshop and other places which are strongly guarded. 

rs made good their escape and no traces of their whereabouts Save yet 
been found. Panic seized town people and none were iH.lowed to come oat after 
9 p.m till 6 a.m. in the morning A large number of Gurkha soldiers have been 
brou^t and armed pickets are patrolling the streets at might. Telegraphic fsom^ 
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munication is io‘'toie<l and telephone exchange has been partly lepaired. A Inige 
number of houses have been seniched A number of youngmen are found 
missing The police and authoiities aic leticent and refuse to supply information 
Several arrests have been made incliiduig a peison with a burnt race and other 
injuries 

19th Bengal Ordinance Again .—His Excellently the Viceroy promulgated the 
Bengal Ordinance to suppiesb ten oust outiagea, 

Convicfions — Messis. Rambamiirly, V. Satj anarayaim and otheis, anestod at 
C’ocanada, sentenced to one yearns simple impiisonment ss they declined *to give 
surety bonds —Mr Jamnadas Mchtn, ox-Member of the Legislative Assembly, was 
anestcd at a meeting at Kalyan. He was sentenced to six months* simple impiison- 
ment and fine of Ks 200, in default to fiuthei tuo months— Mr. H. D. Rajah, 
Secretary of the Bombay riosicleney Youth League, sentenced (0 six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment foi feclling contiabancl salt. 

2l«i. Mass Oivtf Dii^obrdmice — JCarachi citizens, men and women, proceeded in 
then thousands to Bath Island where there \vcie deposits of natural salt, and 
offered cuil disobedience on a mass scale. 10,000 maunda of salt were brought to 
Kaiachi. Boycott of foreign cloth was making consideiable headway in the Punjab, 
Delhi and other piovinces, Mahatma Gandhi at Jalalpoie visited the Jadj^ volnnteei*s, 
there. He expressed satisfaction with the arrangements made foi picketting of 
liquoi shops. 

Convictiom, — Piof. (Thaipuie, Piesident ot the Bombay Congress Committee, 
and Messrs B. K Patil and G. N Dosai, Jomt-SceietaneB were aneated at 
Bhatia Bhang near Bori-Bundei while maniilactnruig salt. Mr. K M. MunsUi 
was aircfeted in Bombay, as well as Dr, Kher, Bwarai Ananda and other Maha- 
rashtra IcadoiB in chaige of the Satyagraha in Ville Parle Mr. Munshi was sen- 
tenced under Section 47 of the Balt Act to 3 months* S. I,, and under Section 
117, L P. 0. to 6 months S. L and a fine of Rs, 200, m default to 
2 months* further imprisonment, the sentences to run concurrently. Dr. 
Fattabhi Sitoramayya, member of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and Mr. A. Kalcswar Rao, Municipal Chairman, Bezwada, were arrostea at 
Masulipalam under the Salt Act and. sentenced to 1 year*s S. I, In Bombay 
Messrs Ghimanlal Bhah and Jaswantrai Mehta sentenced to 9 months* R, L and 
Rs. 100 fine— In Contai (Bengal) Dr. Nani Guha Roy 18 months; In Patna Swami 
Batyananda and Mr. Ambika JKant BInha sentenced each to 6 months* R. I. 

The Independent Labour Party Conference at Birmingham adopted a resolu- 
tion in favour of the right of India and Egypt to absohite independence, amnesty 
to political prisoners, stopping the Meerut trial and removal of obstacles to 
friendly conference with India. 

22nd. ChiUagong'^Batd Sequel A Chitlagoug message stated that there was a free 
fight between the rebel band and the military at Hatazrai which resulted in 
twelve being killed and several injured The number of casualties on the Govern- 
ment side was unknown. Several persons were arrested in the town and the villages 
while searches continued. — A Fcni message stated that the Senior Police Inspector 
of Feni was shot along with two constablob by a body of suspj'cts at Feni 
while the latter weie being searched in a tram froai Ohittagong. The miscreants 
were reported to have decamped leaving a revolver behind. 

Satyagraha Campaign The Bombay Batyagrahis had a tussle with the police 
but the latter retired without taking away any salt. Satyagraha leaders in Contai, 
(Bengal) sentenced and the Pichaboni camp attached by the police. The prohibitory 
order under Sec. 144 in Calcutta was defi^ by the Bengal Civil Dieobedien(?e 
Committee who held a meeting at Shraddananda Park. The Police raided the Civil 
Disobedience Council Office as also the ^‘Advance** Press. Madras observed hartal 
in conformity with the Satyagraha leaders, to express their deep resentment at 
arrests of Messrs, Nageswara Rao and others, and the very severe sentence passed 
on them. Very little persuatiou was needed to enlist the sympaihy of the better 
class of merchants to suspend their business to mark the displeasure of 1^0 
mercantile community at the policy of repression inaugerated by the Government. 

23rd. Messrs. Mahadeb^Desai and Broker were arrested in Ahmedabad. Mr. Pesai 
was sentenced on th| 2fith to six months* B. I. Swami Anand, Mr- Rlier and 
Mr. Wedrekar, leaders of the Ville Parle Satyagraha, sentenced each to S months* 
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rigorous impiiaonment and fine of Rs, 200, in default to further 4 months' ngo- 
rouB iraprisonraonl. Mr* Kher was further fined Bp. 50 foi being m possc?iaion 
of contraband salt. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to the people of Aoclali on temperance hail a 
lemaiKable eiFect, the owners of gardens agieeing to fell all palm trees 

The sedUioii i^v was di&obeycd in Jubbulpore at a piihlie mc4ing by l:?eth 
Govindas, I andit Dwarka Piasad Miahra, and others. l\iRsiigeH from “fihaiat 
Mei Angrezi itaj and another proscribed book uere read, u inch were repeatiHl 
by the w^holo audience, 

The Pkskatrar — After Calcutta and Karachi—reshawar was the scene 

£ X a large crowd resulting m the death of many. The oiigm 

Ifae Government communujue is as folkn\8 — *'Eaily 
this {April ^3 1 morning certain political agitators were arrested foi various ofiences 
ima auring me nioimi^ crowds collected and lapidly became out of eontio! of 
iioops had to be called in to resiore oidor and wore eventually com-* 
pellea to fire on the mob,”— On the Government side the casualties included 
IS? I CommiBSionor and the Assistant Bupenntendenfc of Ikilice The 

‘Inbune or Lahoie wp responsible for the news that two armouied eais tned to 
^sh mrough the ciowd and in that attempt thiee iieisons were eiushed to death 
Ixus inmiiated the crowd culminating m the attack on the aimouied cars, two 
oi which weic burnt with the occupants. 

police IPirinq . — One villager was killed and several wounded at 
jNeela as a ^ssalt of police firing, The situation which was calm and peaceful 
during me day took a senous turn in the evening when the police had to open 
Batya^Sus^^ gathered at a place near the salt centre of the 

Saiyagi^aha Campatgn Mr, Bulabhai Desai, Ex^ Advocate General of Bombay 
against the use of force on the Satyagrahis. Maultinu 
H^iour Kabamap and ten other Congress workere weie aricsted in Ludhiana. 

in Jalalpur were carrying on house-to-house propaganda against 
^ Bombay share-maikct remained closed and Ahmedabad 
ri a protest against the arrest of Mr. Mahadev Desai 

nwLn A ^onnd^oUn and Mr. N. V. L Naiasimharajn, 

Chairman, Municipal Council, Guntur, who were sentenced to 1 year’s 8, I, 

2^xh* Lathi Charge in Madras , — Six were aeveicly wounded and many were 
beaten m the batyagraha procession m the Nmth Beach Bead, Madras The 
charge was directed by the Commissioner ot Police, Mr 0. K Cunningham 
personally who stood facing the procession and directed them to stop. On their 
doing BO, he dwiared them an unlawful assembly and ordered them to disperse. 

Cunningham summoned tbo lathi Police 
Kwihio cliaw the processionists. Fnst aid was 

S escaped unhurt and tlie wounded weio taken in 

Rao^a Pharmac^r. Mr Cunningham ofihred his car 
mmdMs^buBinS^ ^ Shnmathi Durga Bai pohtcly asked him to 

^^pia%%on . — ^Mr, V* X Patel tendered his resignation of the 


He mention^ jSie difficulties and 
V j x« ji % • - - ^ — --■««%,>* X. xv«.kv,\,ii«u «xc»vx lAj contend 
his duties and also stated the reasons for his resignation. 

nr^ a-i ■!-» — t j ^ 1 

of the A. I. 0. 0., sentenced to 


President had to <X)ntend with in the disch^^^ 


Mi. Sri Prafcas^ General Secretai? 
naontha 8. 1, and fine of Es. 100. 


BIX 


28 th. 


fe' 1 Gandhi unfolded at a meeting held at 

Government *'SaIt JDepol 
few days. mvited the men present at the meet) 

ha'Bit."HrihiS®ed““to 

K^n^bS^ “Rainst them if they came to accompany him without fnlfllHng 


CSiharvada, iu Bulsar 
Depot at Dharasana within a 
meeting to accompany him, 


to'bS* 


Satyagrahis 


at Kalyan, wa« awestod 
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26tfi The Lucknow MtHlun Lnugne passed a resolution supporting boycott- 

of British cloth. 

27tb Police Firina At Madras —The police made a lathi charge and opened fire on 
ft huge oiowd a‘5semhlpd at the Tnpheane Beach, Madras and its vicinity to con- 
tlcmn the aUcge^l attai^k on Sityagraha volimteors on the 26th. Beyond the 
usual oshibition ot enthusiasm such as shouting of 'Jais’ the crowd was abso- 
lutely peaceful and tor a time everything went off quietly. Subsequently, however, 
there was some tioublo and the Police chained on crowds at several places with 
lathis and at TriplKMue they opened fire. Many among the crowds received lathi 
blows and bayonet wounds. Three were shot dead and ten were removed to the 
hospital With gun-shot wounds, one' of whom was an Advocate of the High Court. 
On the side of the police almost every ofiicei r<»ceived some alight injury as a 
result of stone-throwing 

Press Ordvmice hsn&d Escellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India promulgated an Ordinance to piovide for the better control of the press 
to come into force from this day. 

Mr. Kaka Kalekar, the Principal of the Gujrat Vidyapith, who was arrested at 
Borsad for manufacturing contraband salt was sentenced on the 30th to 
seven months’ B I 

2$th. Women's letta io the Viceroy —The following letter was sent to the 

Viceroy on behalf of the women of Gujiat . — ^‘W'o the undersigned cannot remain 
aloof from the great national upheaval going on at present. We fully sympathise 
with the campaign of civil disobedience of the Salt Laws. Women in villagea 
have already begun manufactuiing contraband salt, but we women should find 
out an additional and special field of our activity. We easily accepted Mr 
Gandhi’s suggestion that we arc better fitted to carry out the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the prohibition of liquor through picketing. As we intend to undertake 
this movemeiU, we bx to impress upon Your Excellency that it is a 
function of ihc State to atop traffic in liquor and other intoxicating drinks 
and impoits of for.'ign clothes."’"- Among the prominent signatories were, 
Miss Aiisuya, Mis, Haiftladevi. Mrs. Abbas Tyabjl, Miss Mithnhen Petit 
and others. 

29tli. ‘‘The Daily Herald*’ sounded a note of warning to the Government agamst 
pn rsuing the ‘‘disastrous path of repression.’* 

Ai rests and Coivstcfions Mr. Bhopafekai%t3iIaharashtrft leader, was seuteueed 
1o six months’ simple imprisonment. Charges under Sectiou 124- A, L P. 
C, were framed against Messrs. Devidas Gandhi and Eamanand Sanyasi. 
Mr. Davlda^ Gandlii was sentenced on the next day to one year’s B. L 
Dr. Mahomed Alarafand Di Batyapal, piomineni Congressmen of Lahore, 
were arrested. 

30th. Mr. G. Eajagopalachariar was arrested at Vedaianyam under the Salt Act 
and sentenced to undergo 6 months’ H I. and Es. 200 fine, in default to further 3 
months’ S. I. Mr. Konda Venkatappayya was sentencod to 1 year’s S. J. Moulana 
Zafar Ah Khan ot the Punjab was arrested, 

Blgours of Press Ordiminoe '.—The Press Ordinance was being applied with great 
rigour specially in the Punjab and Bengal. Delhi the Imperial Capital was with* 
out newspapers for the last two days. In Peshawar censorship was imposed on 
newspapers. Irahore and Madras and Bombay papers suspended publication tor 
two days as a protest. A novel idea was hit upon by the Demi journalists. 
Five blackboards were hung m Chandni Ohowfc on which the news of the 
day were written in chalk tor the benefit of the public. In Calcutta^ the 
police raided the offices of “Advance” and ‘‘A. B. Fatrlka” for eppies of 
reports of a bonfire.^ All prominent papers, “Liberty”, ‘^Advance”, “A. 
B. Patrifca”. Bangabani”, Swatantra” and other vernacular papers were 
served with notices «eo furnish securities. AM papers excepting “Phtrika” 
suspended publication. 
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Chief Events Congress Offices raided at Peshawar, (Nilcutta, Luck- 
now, Bombay and other places’— Arrests and convictions of prominent 
Congressmen inchiding Mahatma Gandhi, Mr Tyabji and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naida — ^Disturbances at Rholapur, Myrnensingh, Jhelunu 
Multan, Pabna and other places— ‘Viceroy's Aunouneeraent on R. T. 
Conference — The Makitma's Pence Terms — Indian Debate in 

Oomraons — ^The Dh«arsana and Wadala Salt Raids 


UL Beporis of anests and i^onvfction^ ot prominent Cc>nf»:rcsR leaders and workeri 
continued to pour in from Monghyr. Balasore, Amritsar and T3oml>ay. Mr I>. Y, 
Gokbale arrested at Arnala on April 26th. was sentenced to 4 months’ «iimple impri- 
sonment and Rs. 50 fine, in default to another month under the Salt Act and 8 
months’ simple impiisonmont and I?*! iOO fine, in defanlt to further 2 months 
under Section 114, 1. P C. 

2nd, Mr, N D. Savaikar, arrested on 30th. April m connection with sail satyagraha 
at Arnala, was sentenced to six months' simple imprisonment and a fine of Us 
350 in default to two months* imprisonment. 

3rd. Mr. V .T. Patel, ex*President ot the Legislative Asaeniblv, arrived in Oahuxtta* 
The Police charged the lar^e crowd that was following Mr. Paters car from 
the station resulting in injuries to several persons incluaing Pandit Govmd Mala- 
viya. 

His Excellency the Viceroy condemned the Satyagraha movement m » letter 
to Maharaja Sir Piodyotkumar Tagore. 

Congjress Committees in Peshawar declared unlawful associations by Iho Chief 
Commissioner. 

The Bombay Branch of the European Association addressed a letter to the 
Government of Bombay, requesting Governmenl ‘ to take a firmer attitude in the 
maintenance of law and order.** 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent a memorandum to the 
Viceroy urging the withdrawal of the Piess Ordinance. 

In dispersing a meeting held at Shradhanand Park, Calcutta in defiance of 
Police order, the Police made a baton charge on the crowd as a result of which 
several people including some passers-by were injured. 

4ili. Amtt of Mahatma Gandhi ‘--Mahatma Gandhi nrrcHtcd after midnight in lu» 
eamp at Karadi under Regulation 25 of 1827 FTc was taken to Yenawada. 
Mr. Abbas Tayabji took the Mahntma*s place- 

5th. Sensation prevailed m Peshawar when the people were burprincHl to find the 
city surrounded by military with numerous pickets on all strategic positious and 
at exits and narrow lanes to main bazaars in connection with the arrest of Con- 
gress and Naujawan Bharat Sabha leaders. The whole day the Police were seen 
busy making arrests, which had not coased till 11 in the morning. 

5th. Eartal Mahatvia^s Arrest Mahatma Qandhi*fi arrest was followed by 
har^ all over India. There was a mammoth procession in Bombay to protwt 
against the Mahatma's incarceration. Police opened fire in Howrah and Delhi, 
lesultmg in several persons being injured, in Delhi two persona succumbed to 
injunes recwved during a lathi charge. 

In his second letter to the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi intimated bis final deci- 
sion to set out for Dharsana and reach there with his companions to demand 
possession of the salt works. 

Government of India replied to a protest by the Bombay MerehanU’ 
Chamber against the Press Ordinance. The reply stated that the Press Ordi- 
nance ‘Was m DO way directed against the dissomination news. 

reported to have died of injuries sustained a* a result of 
|K)hce fimg on a crowd in Ddhi. ^ 
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7th Th* Jamait-ul-uIemAft Faiwa Aftei tbiec dajs' strenuous distubsion on the 
question i^hcther Muslims should participate in the strugp;!© for Independence 
initiated bv the Indian National Congiess, the Jomait*ul-UJema Hind at its session 
at Amroha resolved (a) Wheieas the Indian National Congress has adopted 
eompUtc indepeudenco as its political goal at ifs Lahore session, which has so 
long been the cia*d ol Jamait-uI-Uleraa Hind, and ivhereai it has nullified the 
Nehru Kopoit which \mis stionglv opposed by the .famait and whereas it has 
leaolvecl that no constitution be acceptable (o (he Congiess unless it gives 
full satxsiactiou to all (he minoiities concerned, this sesbion of the Jamait-ul-Ulenia 
(‘onsiders that under the present cireumslaiices (heie is no reason why Muslims 
should keep themselves aloot from the Congress, (b) In view of the icligious and 
national mtcrcfct of Muslims, this session 6t the Janiad wants to make it cisai 
that any future progiarame ot the Congress will not be legarded as the final 
word tor MusUruH, unless the Jamait^ui-Ulenia accepts it (e) Whereas the Sarda 
Act 18 an open Interfcrenco with Islam and is an outrage upon Islamic 
personal law and whereas the Government, insnite of wide>spiead agitation and 
protest, has not exempted Muslims from it, (a) Whcieai complete freedom of 
of the country and the nation from Biitish dorainatioii is the only means to put a 
stop to all this mischief and to safeguard the honour of Islam, this session of the 
Jamait appeals to Mushras that for the sake of the freedom ox the country and 
to protect from the outrage the Islamic peiaonal law, they should, in co-operation 
with the Congiess, carry on the non-violent struggle for freedom with courage 
/.eal and deterramation. (e) This session of Jamait appoints a Committee, consis- 
ting of Maulana Kifajatiilla, Maiilana Ataullah Shah Bukhaii and Maulana- 
Muhammad Nai'cm to prepare a programme of action on the following lines for 
the attainment of trecdom and the protection ot personal law and invited Moslems 
to execute it — (i) Publication of proscribed P'atwa and other literatures, (ii) 
Picketing of liquor shops, (in) Boycott of British goods and specially British 
cloth and to carry on a propaganda m favour of British goods and cloth made 
in India, (iv) The Jamait expects that, if the Indian National Congress makes 
an attempt to reinoie the doubts and suspicions of some ol the Muslims who 
are not yet satisfied with its attitude, prompt success is bound to come through 
the united actions of thoMuslims’' 


Sth. ShoUptur Riot —25 persons were repotted to have been killed and many mo r« 
injured as a icault of police firing on a disorderly crowd of insurgents at Shola- 
pur city. Martial Law was proclaimed on tlie 12th. and the Viceroy promulgated 
an Ordinance to regulate the military admimstratiou of the city on the 15th. 


CanvicUonb Dr. Alam, Blaulana Zafihrah Khan and Dr. Satyapal were 
convicted on charges of sedition to 18 months^ 2 years' and 3 years* rigorous 
imprisonment respectively by the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore, 

1 0th. Messrs. N. S. Vsradachari and A, Vaidyanatha at Vedaranyam, sentenced 
to SIX months* simple imprisonment and a fine of JR». 2Q0 each, in default to 
imprisonment for a further period of six weeks, 

Bakrid celebration passed of peacefully all over Imha barring disturbances in 
Digboi in Assam. 


The lournalists' meeting convened at the Indiau AsBociatioii Hall, Calcutta 
to consider the advisability or otherwise of resuming publication of papers ended 
xathor abruptly without coming to any decision. 

JVo-Taj? Oampaipt BmdoH :•— * In this great nou-violeni fight lor complete 
Bwaraj launched with the imprisonment of our beloved Sardar Vallahhbhii 
Patel and sanctified with the sacrifice of numerous leaders and workers, our 
taluka has hitherto contributed its might, but now that Government has 
captured Qandhiji, the greatest man in the world and the liite of India, we 
farmers of Bardoli Taluka will not pay land revenue till Gandhiji or Si 
Vallabhbhal directs us to pay and m doing so we shall cheerfully endure all 
hardships from assalts, jail and forfeiture of property to death,” declared the 
people of Bardoh in a resolution passed at a conference, Mr. Abbas lyabp, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s successor, presiding. 


11th. JOeah 8eifika*$ Apjfial **Do the women of India intend to liberate Iheir 
brave brothers rotting in jail ? If they really feel for the suflfering of thdr country, 
let them come in tbeif thousands and stop the indignity of foreign cloth in our 
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ittoiheiland. The Desh Sevikas expect their wisteiB to join not m hundreds but 
m their thousands.”*— Thus appealed the Bombay Desh Sevika Sangha who were 
carrying on an intensive picketing of foreign cloth shops m Bombay markets 

t3lb. Co7tvicUpm —Mr. Abbas Tyabji and all his 59 volunteers weie airested in the 
moraing while starting on their march to raid the Salt Depot at Dhaisana. Mr* 
Tyabji was sentenced on the next day to six months’ S. I. Mr. Jugatram Dave was 
sentenced to 6 months^ R I. and 53 volunteers to 3 months’ R. 1. Four volun- 
teers were i*eleaeed with a warning,— Dr. Saituddin Kitchlew, Mr Sheikh Hissam- 
din, Dr. Santiam Seth and Saidar Teja Singh were sentenced to 18 months’ 
ligoroua impiisonment.— In 0. P Seth Govind Das Pandit Dwaika Prasad 
Mishra, Pandit Eavishankar Shukla and Pandit Makhanlal Chatuivedi sentenced 
under sedition on two counts to two yeais’ iigoious imprisonment each. Shnyut 
Bishnudayal Bhargava convicted to one year’s iigoious imprisonment. 
Immediately after the judgment was pronounced Shiiyut t£. R Khandekar, acting 
tjresident of the ‘ War Council ’ was anested. He was lemandcd into jail custody 
till the 15th May' The town observed a complete and spontaneous ‘hartal.’ 

Salt Bald at Shiroda '—Two batches of 75 volunteeis each laided the salt 
depots at Shiioda for over half an hour before a laige crowd. The Police ar- 
rived on the scene, airested the two batches but after a while let ofF all except 
the leaders and twenty of the volunteeis. Latei*, another batch raided for two 
hours when the Police again appearing on the scene arrested 55 volunteei’S, Up 
to 1 o’clock 90 volunteers were arrested but 400 raaiinds of salt were removed oy 
S&tyagrahis. 

Viceroy Aatioanced Round Tablo Cotsferenco In the course of a significant 
statement the Viceroy announced that steps were being actively taken to arrange 
for the assembling m London of representatives of the proposed Conference to 
discuss the Indian constitutional problem, on or about 20ui. October. Appealing to 
all persons throughout India,” he said . — ‘ T recognize that at the present time 
there is a widespread desire throughout India to see real political advance and 
I have learnt to love India too well to relax any effort to assist m what T hold 
to be the natural and true development of her political life” 

Passing away of Set Highness Nawah Sultan Jehan Saheha^ Begum Mother 
of Bhopal. Ascending the Gadi m 1901, she abdicated it, owing to old age, in 
favour of her son Nawab Hamidullah £han, the present ruler. She took a very 
prominent part in the advancement of both male and female education and had 
been the Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University for the last decade. She 
was generous to a fault and her philanthiopy nevei made any distinction between 
caste, colour or creed. 


IStli* TliS Calcutta Pdwe raided the headquaiters ot the Bengal Provaicial Con- 
gress Committee Satyagraha volunteers and arrested about 40 persons, including 
Si. Puma Chandra Das. 


Non^Brahmtn Chnfermce The working committee of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Conference at Poona, after a stormy sitting wherein the younger section 
denounced Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and the repressive policy pursued by the 
Government to combat the civil disobedience campaign, adopted a number of re- 
eolutioas, Bao Bahadur K. S. Naidu of Wardha presided. The meeting adopted 
a resolution expressing disapproval of the repressive policy of the Government 
as a measure for preserving peace and order in the country aud urged the Gov- 
ernment to take the leaders of all political parties into their confidence before 
it proceeded to adopt repressive measures. 


Boycott Craimng Force .—The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association, the 
Ddhi Piece-goods’ Association and the Lahore Cloth Merchants’ Association sent 
cables to their foreign constituents cancelling all indents and warning them not 
to ship any more goods for northern India. The Europeau Chambers of Com- 
merce cabled back stating that such cancellations were impossible, as manu- 
facturers had advanced too far. At the instance of the Associated Chambers ot 
Commerce, the whole question was re-considcred by the Bengal and the Puuiab 
Chambers of Commerce. Both these bodies expressed the opinion that no ship- 
ment should be made without previous consultations '^ith the buyers. 

14lli. Oomictum Mr. Bukmani Lakshmipathi sentenced to one year’s simplt 
imprisonment. Mr. Jamnadas Dwaikadas, Mr. B. N# Kishri and Mr* Purusho- 
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thAmdas Tiikamdas sentenced undei Salt Act to 5 moiilha’ mipiisonment and s 
fine ot Rs, 200 m default to fuithci 3 months’ impiisonment each. 

Mr, SasUt's St^^gcstions — Ilclease Blabatma Gandhi, proclaim geneial 
amnesty and give a guarantee that India ^\ould bo given Dominion Status al 
the eailicst oppoitumty ‘—these ueie the thiec sugijestions which the lit, hon 
Srmivasa Sastri made in eoiiise of hiti lecime on ‘Hon to '^avc India” delivoicd in 
the membcis of the Houec of Commons. 

Tf>e JUy mens ijii/h Fit inr/ —The Government of Bengal issued the following 
tommuDiquc .—‘The Go^eiiimoiit have leccivcd tolcgiams btating that at Mymon 
Singh on the Uih May at 5-30 p.iu. a mob heavily stoned a police foico of 13Z 
men besides othceis of uhoin 20 ueie armed. This torec was protecting the excise 
\endoi9 in removing the supplies of liquoi fiom the etcibo ^vare-housa Thi 
Additional Distiict Magistiatc, the Superintendent of Police and fiovexal constables 
were hit. Eventually, alter a due \vaimng havine been given, the additional 
Distiict Magistiato gave oidcis to lire and the mob was dispeiscd Thirty-nini 
lounds of buck-shot and ton lounds of ball ammunition are reported as unaccou- 
ted for and were presumably fhed. The casualties on the side of the police amounted 
to one sub-inspector dangoiously injured, one constable seveiely injured and 26 
others treated for minor injuues. Of the rioters 53 have been treated in hospital 
liurty thxce of these were sntlbrmg fiom gunshot injuries. The conthtion oi five 
is grave. 

15lh. Profesbor G/aiJiyam Jothanand, Editor of ‘ The Hindu ‘ of Hyderabad, (BindJ 
sentenced to 13 months’ iigorous imprisonment on a chaige of inciting people to 
bleak laws. 

The Council of the yational Liberal Fcdeiatioii of India ibsued a statement on 
the present political ciisis wherein it cxpies&ed the opinion that the situatiou in 
Sholapur could have been handled without the introduction of martial law. It 
support®! the movement for Swadeshi goods, but opposed retaliatory raeasurea 
like picketing of bhope. It urged immediate recall of the JPress Ordinance, and 
deprecated the extent to which censorship had been exercised to suppress the dis- 
semination of correct news and private telegrams. The Council, while opining 
that the Conference plan should be adheied to, lelt that in order to ensure its 
success it was not enough to announce the date of the meeting, but the Govern- 
ment should lobc no time m publishing tho terms of refeienco and makmg it 
plain that the object with which tie Conforcn*'e was being summoned was the 
establishment of Dominion Status. It appealed to tho Congiess to ceass activities 
which were a challenge to law and older and asked tho Government simultaneously 
to create an atmosphere favourable to the Round Tabic Conference by releasing 
the political ofienders who were not guilty of violence. It finally urged the 
Viceroy to confer with Indian leaders foi the purpose of removing the present 
tension and to facilitate the success of the Conference. 

CmjrcsB Bulletins banned An order under fcSection 141 Or. P. C. was served 
upon the Piesidont, Secietary, Treasurei and ill members of the Bombay Pro* 
vusoial Congress CSommittee, fc?atyagraha Committee and **War Council/’ to 
abstain feora editing and publishing the Bombay Congress bulletin or any otha’ 
le^et likely to bring the Government mto hatred or create disafifection against 
the Government. 

I$th. March to Bharsana . Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and her volunteers who were kept 
waiting for 37 hours without food near Bulsar on thdr way to Dharsana, finding 
their way blocked by Police cordon, were arrested in the morning, taken oat of the 
Police cordon and were immediately lelcabed, 

17th. Ootivicitons Sardar Sardul Singh was arrested in train while on his way 
to l<ahore after attending the moefeing of the Working Committee afc Allahabad. 
Mrs. KAmala Devi Chattopadhya was arrested in Bombay under Salt I^aw and sen- 
tenced to undergo 6 months’ S I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 160, in default to under- 
go 3 months' SJ., and to pay a fine of Re. 30, in default to undergo 3 weeks* B J. 

The Munshiganj Satyagrdha which had continued for the last nine monfchi 
ended this morning when about 200 high caste iw'omen, with the hdp of the 
members of the Yowngmen’s Assodation, removed the barrier of the temple with 
saws, axes and hammers and threw the door of the temple open to all ylaeses ei 
Hindps. About 3090 spectators witnessed the inddent, 
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IStli. Tfie Jhdam Eiot — Tbe official report of the events that took place m the village 
of Kaia m Jhelum district, said that on the 17lh. May in the evening, the Con- 
gress paity made objectionable demonstiations, vrith mock funerals, outside the 
houses of loyalists in Jhelum city On the moinmg of May 18 the Congress 
party visited the \illagc of Kala and made objectionable speeches and arranged a 
meeting foi the evening. The meeting took place as arranged and the Zaildais 
and other lafalists were demonstrated against, ivith mock funerals and insulting 
cues. The Congress party was accompained by strong detachments from Jhelum 
Jada and Kala. Hearing of this, the Distiict Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
pohee, with 66 other pohco ranks, aimed with 11 muskets, proceeded to Kala 
to preserve order and protect the loyalists On arrival there at dusk, they found 
an excited crowd in the centre of the village, who greeted them ith abuse and 
revolutionary ones. The Distiict Magistrate declared the crowd an unlawful 
assembly and ordered it to disperse The Congiess adherents and the crowd 
refused to dispeise, whereupon the arrests of the ring leaders and the dispersal 
of the crowd w^ere proceeded with. The crowd then stoned \ the police heavily, 
climbing on the roofs of houses tor this purpose. The police party, having 
completed the arrests, began to withdraw between the high houses and through 
narrow Janes, being stoned heavily all the time. Under the orders of the Deptuty 
Commissioner the police Bred smgle shots horn time to time at the stone- 
throwers on the houses as a barrage to cover their withdrawal. In all 20 rounds 
buckshot were thus fired, 19 arrests were made in Kala and on May 20, 14 
persons were arrested m Kala and Jhelum city ui connection with the events ol 
May 17 and 18. 

TIte Wadala Salt Raid —472 Satyagrahis who set out to raid the salt works 
at Wadala, suburb of Bombay, were arrested. Batches of ten volunteers appear 
unexpectedly, raid the salt pans, seize the salt and then m their attempt to 
march out from the salt works are arrested. 

SOlh. The Mahatma’s Peace Terms —In an interTiew with Hr, Slocombe, the 
^‘Daily Herald’’ representative. Mahatma Qandhi agreed to recommend to the 
Congress the suspension of the civil disobedience movement and co-operation at 
the Round Table Conference on the following terms —(1) The terms of refer- 
ence of the Round Table Conference to include the framing of a constitution 
giving India the substance of independence. (2) Satisfaction to be granted to 
Mr, Gandhi’s demands for the repeal of the salt tax, prohibition of iic[uor and 
ban on foreign cloth. (3) Amnesty for prisoners convicted of political offences 
to coincide with the end of the disobedience campaign. (4) The remaining 
seven points raised m Mr Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy to be left for future 
discussion. 

Si St. Dharsaita Salt Raid Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, fcSjs, Mamlal Gandhi, Pyarilal 
and Mr. Imam Saheb (a colleague of the Mahatma m South Amca and 
the le^er ot to-day’s march) were arrested at Dharsana, following an attempt 
by about 2000 volunteers to take possession of the Salt depot in the morn- 
ing. The Police made a lathi charge as a result^ of which 330 

volanteers including Sjs. Mamlal Gandhi and Narahari Bhai Parekh received 
injuries. Several hundreds more of the volunteers were injured as a result of a 
second lathi charge by the Police on the volunteers who remained near the 
fencing after the morning’s incidents. 290 was the total number of volunteers 
who were admitted to ihe camp hospital at XJntadi, The Bombay Government 
issued a communique on the incidents, which stated that the raid was made by 
about 2600 volunteers, accompanied by a large crowd of spectators. 

XJntadi Camp demolished ; — ^The Police also took possession of and demolished 
the volunteeis’ camp at XJntadi. They gave fifteen minutes’ time to the volunteers 
to vacate the camp. Most of the volunteers having left, those who stayed back 
were charged with lathis as a result of which several volunteeis received injuries. 
20 were treated m the camp hospital. 

The Wadala Ra%d A further raid on the Wadala salt works was made on 
this day. Several volunteers were injured. 188 volunteers were arrested. 95 volun- 
teers who were marching from the Bombay Congress office to raid the salt pans 
at Wadala were placed under arrest by the Police. 

Cenvietions Mr. K. F. Nariman, President, Bombay Piovindal Congress 
Committee. Dr, Choksey, Vice-Presideut and six others who were anestea for 
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violating the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order prohibitiai^ P’lhhofttioii o£ the 
Congress bulletin, were convicted on the next day. Hr. Naiunan was sentoneed 
to four months’ simple imprisonment and the other accused were sentenced to 
SIX months' rigorous imprisonment 

The Cm P. Marathi “IFc/ Counar organised piibhe meetings m all the district 
and taliika centres tor the purpose of leading proseubed Uteratiiie simultaneously. 
Passages from the proscnheil book ‘ Bharat Me Angrexi JRaj” was read by voluh- 
reers. Thirteen public meetings were held in Nagpiii on the same night in 
(Idferent Mohallas and the audience woie asked to repeat the passage. Mi 
Abhyankar attended these meetings and addressed each of them for a few rainutCB. 

23rd. Mr». SarojSni Naidu lentenced imdei section 145 L F. C. to nine month’s 
simple irapiisonmont at Dharsana Bujut Manilal Gandhi and Si. Pyarelal 
were sentenced to one yeai’s rigorous iraprisonment and Imam Baneb to »ix 
months’ simple impusonment The Police sc.aiohwl the voianteers’ camp at 
Untadi and airested Mr Narahari Parekh. 

Bombay Merchants' hat/p Process wff .—Bombay had a hugs procession ot 2 
lakhs organised by 28 Indian commercial bodies to tell the world that i( 
supported the Mahatma whole-heartedly. When the procession reached Bon 
Bunder, it found itself face-to-face with a strong Police force, deterraiaed to 
oppose all further progress. The Police being adamant, the processionists resortetl 
to jSatyagraha and sat on the road After the lapse of neiuly four hours, the 
Commissioner of Police eoncedetl the reasonable demands of tfie Indian merchant* 
and allowed them to take the pioccssion by the loiite already decided. 

The Second Dacca Riot —The following Uovt. communique was issued *‘A 
petty squabble between Hindu and Mahomedaii boys at Dacca on the 23rd 
instant was followed that night by the murder of one Mahomedau whose 
assailants were behoved to have been Hindus. As a result of this occurreneef 
serious communal riots broke out on the afternoon of the 24th instant and 
continued throughout the next day* These idisturbances were accompanied by 
some loss of life and considerable damage to property. On the 26th, instant the 
Inspector-General of Police arrived in Dacca accompanied by a force ot hundred 
Eastern Frontier Rifles and 115 armed police and thereafter the situation 
improved slightly, but on the night of the 20th, there was a small disturbance 
and one case of looting as well as two cases of stabbing, one of a Hindu and the 
other of a Mahomedau. Leading Hindu rioters have been arrested and all known 
Mahomedan goondas are also being dealt with. A telegram of the 28th. stated 
that the position m Dacca is somewhat easier, but there are indications that 
trouble is spreading to villages in the vicinity. There was yosteday a riot near 
Tezgaon and the TJnion Board oflice at Matwall, three miles from Dacca, was burnt 
down. In the city three Hindu houses were looted and burnt and there were five 
cases of stabbing, one of which was fata! It is also reported that supplies foi 
Hindus and Eiuopeans arc diflicult to obtain. .. 

24th. Hhe Multan :-^Thc Punjab Government received information 

that, as a result of a clash between the members of a nrocessioti which had been 
prohibited under sec. 144, Or. P. 0., and the Police at Multan, one police officer 
and five members of the procession were injured. One of the latter subsequently 
died while under treatment in the civil hospital. 

WkoUsaU arrests were reported from Lucknow where almost all prommeut 
Congress workers were arrested in the morning. Two of them were fined and 
Xl jailed.— At Oawiijpore Pandit G. Vidyarthi, President of the 17. P, War Coun- 
cil, and Sjt. N. P Arora, President of the local War Council were arrested and 
tned in the jail next day, and were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, res- 
pectively. 

25lh. Tha Wadala Salt Raid Spectators uumberiog about 2000 jomedi a hundred 
volunteers who carried out a more determined raid on Wadala salt pans than 
hitherto and the police met them with correspondingly greater resoluteness. The 
raid'jrs were led by Mr. Bbumgara, Parsi world-cyolis^ and were surrounded by 
cheering crowds* A batch of 28 volunteers including the leader was arfested at 
the mam gate leading ho the salt pans. The remaining volunteers, mixed up with 
, the spectators, jumpea the iron railings and were confronted by the police «maida 
A *melee’ ensued lasting to two hours after which the raiders withdrew jwTlng 1? 
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injuted, <»evea seriously oa the head and 115 were nrresteJ. Red Cross work was 
done by volunteers under Dr Sanshi with a fleet of two ambulaiicea and five 
motor cars* Amon^ those anested weie three Gu/erati ladies and a lad of ten 
years who weie subsequently released In the afternoon eie:hteen more persons 
weie injured, mostly spectators, as a result of lathi charge by the Police biim^in^* 
the number of injured to thirty-five. Eleven more salt laiders and some 
Police OtBcers were injured in a clash which occurred after aun-set. The Police 
opened fire. A Government press note about the raid said that volunteers con- 
ducted themselves m a more or less onlerly tashion and were subjected to certain 
discipline. 

35th. CouDWtions .—Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, o^-leadci of the Swaraj party in 
the U. P. Council was arrested foi breach of the Salt Act. Ho 'uas sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. Sjt. Ranchhodlal Amratlal who led the batch fo 
Dharsana on this ni;?ht was arrested at Barejaat station and was sentenced on the 
next day to two months’ iiqoroiis imprisonment and fine of Rs 100, or. in the 
alternative, to undergo one months’ further imprisonment 

36th. Indian Debate In Commoni * — A full-dress debate on India was initiated m 
the House of Commons ^ Lord Wmterton, who said that there was not much 
substance behind the * Gandhi-cuni Communist” movement and considered it 
dangerous to parley with Extioimsts when they weie breaking laws. — Colonel 
Weogwood feared that it would be impossible for the Round Table Conference 
to put matters right — Mi. Bonn, replying, said that the movement was confined 
only to urban sections and that, with comparatively few exceptions, Mabomodans 
had held themselves aloof. Mr. Benn assured the die-hards that SelLG^yernment 
for India would not aftbet ‘*the economic prosperity of these islands,*’— General 
Knox urged greater use of the military, while Commander Kenworthy observed 
that there was ‘‘nobody in India to whom the reins of Government could be 
handed over Mr Benn protested when Mr. Brockway read out Moulana Abdul 
Qudir’s statement about Peshawar.— Mr, Beckett defended Mr. Brockway and 
said that Mr. Benn was 110 more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the 
official statements than Mr. Brockway for the statement he had road.— Mr. W. J. 
Brown declared that the last thing a Labour Government ought to do in India 
was to carry out the “dirty work of British Imperialism,” He held Mr. Benn 
responsible for creating anarchy in India —Mr. Benn added that he did not regard 
force as being a remedy as they were dealing with on msurgence of national and 
racial aspirations. But his remedy was the Round Table Conference intended to 
solve dimculties, “largely Indian difiicultios”, whose solution must be sought from 
Indian opinion. He added ‘*If in this Contcrence substantial agreement w 
reached, no Government "would be likely to ignore its work when it came to 
present its proposals to Parliament.” 

Foiice Firing %n Bonibay and Luchmte *— The Police opened fire on a crowd at 
Bhendibazar, a Muslim quarter m the city of Bombay, resulting in four killed 
and fifty six injured. The disturbance, according to a Government communique, 
started all over a dog belonging to a Mahomedan.— The Police also fired on a 
crowd at Lucknow. Later, a man was found lying dead on the road. 

27di. Pandit Malsvwa and his party were arrested at Campbellpore under the 
Prontier Security Regulation of 1922, as amended by Regulation 5 of 192^ He 
was subsequently released. 

Passing an^ay of Bis Eighmss Maharaja Fatehsingh Bahadur ot Udaipur at 
ripe old age. 

28kii. Ths Peshawar Bioi Seqml Giving evidence before the Official Enquiry 
Committee into the happenings at Peshawar on 23id April, Mr, Saddaullah 
Khan^ City Magistrate stated that the crowd was perfectly non-violent m the 
beginning. He repeatedly warned the authorities against the employment of the 
militaiw. The crowd, ho further remarked, had no sticks and was melting away 
after me sarrender of two Congressmen who were wanted by the Police. 

30tli. Parsees^ Sympathy with Mahatma •—With a view to demonstrate their sym- 
pathy '‘with the ideals of Mahatma Gandi, the Parseeji of Bombay took out au 
impressive procession in the evening and passed through the principal city 
^oroughhtres. It was a cosmopolitan procession ibut the majority include about 
80,000 Parsees including 2,000 ladies. The procession was headed by leaders carrying 
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tour portraits, namely those of Mahatma Gandhi, Mi% Nuriman, Dadabhai Naorojl 
and Sir Phirozeshah Mehta and also big placards inscribed ^No conference with* 
out Gandhi’, ‘No peace possible withoiil the co-operation of Qandhf, ‘Country 
cannot go on without peace' etc. The procession also laised cries of ‘Gandhx-ii-ti 
lai’ and ‘boycott Biitish goods.’ 

The Lilloooh Finnq —Police opened fire on a Lirge crowd of Lillooah rad* 
way work-shopmen with the result that four iwived injuries. It was re- 
ported that the trouble aiose over the mtioduetion of the Railway Board’s 
monthly wages system in the Lillooah railway workshop. 

7he Dkarsana Raid —-Several of the volunteers received injmies as a result 
of lathi charge by the police in couiso ol a raid on the Dharsana salt depot by 
ft batch of 75 Maharashtia voUinteers who came from Vila Parle. They were 
arrested, brought to Bulsar by tram under police escort and then let free 

30th. The V2C€?ojf nfsufd tuo OrdtnanceiJ to counteract picketing, |noa*payment 
of taxes and tampering vrith the loyalty ot Government servants, 

3l»t Pabna Disturbance ’—Foui men were injured as a result of a lathi charge by 
the police upon a crowd which had assembled in the town-hall compound on this 
evening with the object of holding a public meeting In spite of the tprohibltory 
order and of reading cxti^cts hom proocribed literatures there. Four others, in- 
cluding a local pleader, who were sitting m the Congress office compound opposite 
the town-hall, wcie similarly injured as brickbatg were reported to have been hurled 
towards the police from that du cction. Later, a party of constables armed with 
legulation lathis under the command of a subedar patioUed the streets acting 
against the order of the Superintendent of Police and assaulted several passers-by 
and shop-keepers causing personal injury and damage to property. 

Several of the volunteers who made a raid on the Dharsana Salt Depot were 
injured as a result of lathi charge by the Police. Eight of them were brought to 
Untadi Camp hospital. 

Mrs. Sunitidevi Mitia, Lucknow’s Congress Dictator, who was arrested ou the 
S’Sth. while leading a procession, touud guilty under Beetion 143, I.P.O, and wn- 
teneed to months’ olmplo imprisonment. 

June 1930 

Chief Events : '-^Dharfijuna and Waclala salt raids eoutinued^Kcketiotf 
coDfcinued to be the main CongroBS activity followed by arrests and 
conviotions~The Congvom Workiner Committee and Congpeesa bodies 
in Andhra, Punjab and ITnit-^d Prnvinoof* declared unlawful nsisooia* 
tion8"-~Pt Matilal Nehru arrested. 

J«t The Wadala Salt Raid Nearly 15,000 vo unteeislaud spectator*? participated m 
the mass raid, which started at 8 a, m. at Wadala, Successive batches marched up 
to the Port Trust level-erossmg when the swelled crowd were held up by a 
police cordon. Soon, the crowd broke through, and the raiders among whom were 
women and children, splashed through shme and mud and reached the pans. Afto 
an ineffective wwnmg, the police charged the crowd with lathis and drove a large 
numbop back. By 9, the struggling batches of raiders were returning from the 
pans tired and mud be-spaUered, but triumphantly displaying bundles of salt Bed 
up in handkerchiefs. Shortly after 9, Mrs. MunsBi and 8 Bach ladies, includiiig 
Srimathi Haniam Koulj were arrested while making persistent efforts to cross the 
wire-fencing despite police warning. The raid went forward with undiminished 
vigour and punctually at 3&, the Oongreas officers called off* the raid. The total 
number of injured was estimated pfc 35, about half-a-dosen being serious. 

A of the Bombay medteal praettUemers passed a resolution condemning 

the violations of the laws of humanity committed by the Government authorities 

It? Indian men, women and children in the present struggle for 

the liberation of Jndia,’l^ and urging boycott of fordgn drugs, preparations and 
appltoc5^of Bjntlsh manufacture, and drawing the attenBon of the authorises of 
the Bed Cross Booieties* and St John Ambulance Association to the oallousTpoBcy 

7 
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ot not providing ambulance and other necessary medical tacihtiea lor the treat- 
ment and conveyance ot the wounded, and appealing to them to take proper mea- 
aures for enforcing the rules providing neceasaiy iauihties on sucli necasions — T)i 
Nunan, President, St John’s Ambulance, explnining the aUsome of the St. John 
Ambulance Corps, said that he did not send ambulance cars because he read m 
the papers of the wonderful Congies'^i ambulance ovgaiiMition, and thought that 
hiB help was iiuneceasary, 

2nd. Bengal Ordinance ~lu the Oommons, Mi. Beuu ’informed Majoi 

Graham Pole that 149 persons had been detained since the levival of the Bengal 
Ordinance. Of this 8 others also auested 5 had been released and 3 I'onvieted ol 
specific olfenccB. 


3rd. JBotnhay Mmluni Conepesh Sympathy — A mih'-lniig Moslem proeesmoii con- 
sisting of Pathans, Borahs and other Moslems headed by Mr, 8. A Brelvi, Editot 
of the “Bombay Chronicle,” Moulana Ahmed Hayyod, Becietary of the Jamait-ul- 
uleraa and other prominent Muslim leaders paraded Bombay thoroughfares uith a 
view to demonstiatc Muslim flympathy with the Congit'ss activities, 

Bombay Giadnates condemn lepremon -“‘'There ib no contribution, bowevei 
small, which you may make which is not needed, badly, urgently and immediately, 
m the advancement of the great national movement inaugurat.ed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. This is your last chance , if >ou miss this you miss your freedom.”— 
This was the fervent exhortation ot Bit. Bhulahhai 3. Dosai to the graduates ot 
the Boxnb^ Universitjr who in one voice expressed their severe conoeranation ot 
the mj^hpds of repression adopted by Government to suppressing tho non-violent 
civil disobedience movement, at a public meeting held in the Blavatsky Lodge. 

The JDhafsana Baid Two batches of volunteers numbering about 200 were 
led in tjm morning from Untadi camp to raid the Dharsana salt depots. Both 
were held up by the poUeo with lathi-charges when the crowd entered the prohi- 
bited area. The iniured men were taken to the camp hospital. 

Lathi Chmge at .—12 undertrial salt raiders detained in Worh were 
*»nouBly injured and rendered unconscious as n lesulu of lathi charge by thf 
Police following the prisoners’ rush to pull down the barbed %virc oiitangiementj> 
in connection with which the Police and the Military forcibly removed women 
natyagrahis who objected to the strengthening of the wire fencing. 

Tfm Midnapm Riot —A serious not was reported to have occuriod at Ohechua- 
hatin village Daspur, district IMidnapur, in which two police sub-inspectors 
and four constables were attacked by the villagers The constables were injured 
and their uniforms, arras and ammunition, wore taken away. Both the subdiispectorf 
were reported to be missing. 

One man was killed and another wounded in consequence ot Police firing a 
Chplinganallur, a village about 20 miles from Madras in connection with th 
violation of the Salt Laws, 


4th. 130 volunteers who formed the second botch of Wadala raiders were eac] 
fg»teu<jed to undergo three monibs’ rigorous inprisonment. Another batch of 11 
Wadala raiders w^e sentenced to three months rigorous iraprisonraont, 

Stb. ^^Gandhi Bay^" m Bombay .—The “Gandhi Day” celebrated in Bombay as \ 
mark of pro^i against the Mahatma’s arrest with a mile-long procession headei 
by ladi^ and followed by Pathans, Muslims. Gujeratis, Sikhs and MuUanis, Tfc 
procession paraded the main streets m complete silence, Over thirty mills wei 
elpa^ due to about sixty-five thousand workers downing their tooli. m celebratioi 
of the day of Mahatma’s arrest. 


A final raid on Dharsana was made in the morning when 167 volunteers froi 
Kaira, Panchmahals, Travancore, Karnatak, Karachi etc., were sent. After the 
entered the prohibited area and proceeded some distance, they were stopped h 
the polic^^ After standing for some time, they all sat down. The police aske 
them to dispewe. A few volunteers retreated. When Mr. Dinakar Mehta, men 
Council”, who was among the volunteers, tried to proeec 
turther, he was stopped. Soon a lathi charge was ma^o. Some more voluntee 
he^ to wiwdraw, while those that continued sitting received lathi blows. Iho) 
who were iniured were taken on stretchers to the Wntadi Camp hospital. T1 
police charge lasted for about 15 minutes. ^ 
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6 th Mr Wtunau Mubiditm, es-M L,C , who aiiivcd afc Dharsaiu uitli a batch ol 
volunteeis from Panchmahals was aiicbtcd under fcJecHoii 145, I. P. 0. and taken 
to the Dharsana Police look-up Ho vras sentenced on the nc^t day to two years’ 
iigoioub impiisoninent 

E(tid on Boitihai! Bouse' —At two in the afternoon .1 torec of six 

hundred lathi and auned police led by thut> European and Indian officers appeal’- 
ed and quickly toinicd a coidon louml the t^'niinresB House and its apiiroache# 
while a small party ol police headed l)\ the Deputy Oommissioner ol Police 
entered the Con^;ll‘ss House and conducted .1 thorough search of the premises 
foi about two houi^ *iitci which thov ictucil attoi arresting mk mrml)ei 8 of the 
Bombay 'Wai Council*’ lucludinti. Mi\ Tinaldiai Joshi, PicRident. Manibhai 0 
Oefeai Seciet:u’\, CVnaiesb Committee and (b)|t 3 ndtanath Shaima, Oaptam of the 
\oluntecis All aircsts wcie made uikIoi Set lion 188, 1. P t\, foi the publication 
of the Confl;rc^s Culletin contrary to the (Incf Pic*.Klcnev MaaistintcS order dated 
15th Ma^ 

7tb. Police Finnyi> — police opened liie on a lu'i;c crowd at Balisai ui the 
district ot Midnapoie as a result ol which twenty live persona received injuries 
three lather bciiously. 

Six persons w’civ vepoitul to have died and J5 sutjtained injuries as a result ot 
Police tiriin» on a crowd at Chcthutihal. in Ghatal in counection with a distur- 
bance It was allotted that one of the polict Inspectors had been done to 
death, ihc othei w'as misoiin* 

6 lh. Tw’o iiuison*^ wcio killed and '*i\ scuousI^n nqiu’id a-» a lesult ot Police filinj!, 
at Velloie in Madias 

About one bundled persoiH were injured a result ot lathi eharfi^e by the 
Police oil a crowd near the Bihpur Ashiara in Bha^alpur, 

Calcutta Ar)esU — Foi'ty-si’? volunteers were aiTostetl m Burrabaijar, Calcutta 
m the last throe days under the Picketinj; Ordinance, Sixteen of them were 
hentenetd lo sutler one month's simple imprisonment, 

Oth. A Bulletin xsbiwl ivith ike Conqiess Woilawf Qominiitce s resolutions commenced 
with a lonft survey of the pioji,itss ot evont-^ in all partb ot the country, since 
its last meetino: and put on record its thankful patient endurance ot sufTerinii 
disjilayed h} the people aii<l w'ariied CTOvernmcnt that uo end of lawlessness com- 
mitted m the name* ot law and order will dvlleci the people trom their deter- 
mination to win Swaiaj at all a'lsts. The Committee then criticised the ropres- 
Hive policy of Crovernment at Mime leuc^tli and called upon the country to face 
the feituation bravely. The tjommitlee also congratulated the women Batyajgrahis, 
and dealing with the Muslims and their part in the movement assured them that 
the Ooneress would at all tunes rosjx’ct flu* liberty of all relmtons and cultures 
in India, 

loth. 8j Das’^Cupta Arrested : — Sj Uhandra Das-lTiipta, Prcbideatj Bengal 

Council of Civil DiHobcchence and 85 Congress officials and volunteerB were 
arrested in Calcutta following Police raids on the ofiiccs of the Bengal Council 
of Civil Disobedience, Bengal Piovineial OongriHs Committee, and Burrabaxar 
Civil Disobedience Committee. He was seuteuced on the 16th. to one year's JR. 1. 
on a charge of sedition in connection with the publication of Satyagraha 
Bulletins, 

More than iifty people meludmg c?j. Bajendra Prosad, Professor Bari and Baldeo 
Sahay were injured as a result of charge by the Police on a procession 
in Patna 

Indian Chriistiam of Bombay in a meeting adopted resolutions recording that 
the Bombay Indian Christians were at one with the other communities to win 

a leie ^araj for India at the earliest moment possible and opined that 
ate non-violent Satyagralm was in no way agadnst the teachings of Christ 

Madras Batifaqrahts Sentmeed ’—-Three volunteers, who were arrested on the 
previous day for disobedience of Section 144 by addmssing a public meeting in 
rartherance of Oivi! Disobedience campaign, were sentenced to six months’ K. I. 
each. Mr, Vepa, Barrister, and 17 others, among whom were many Advocates, were 
sentenced to one year’s B* J. each at Guntur. Mr. Gopalkiishnaiya, Satyagraha 
leader of Mausulipata«, was arrested under Salt Act and sentenced^to rii mS? 
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E. I* aad to paj- a fine ol Ks, 1000 in default to undeigo foui inouthB’ imprison- 
ment more. 

I2tli» Midnight demonstration in Bomhag, .--TLe Bombay bti'eetrt teemed Mith bun' 
dreds of processions, big and small, following the Police Oommissionor^s ban on 
the procession pioposed io betaken out in the eveniuft by the Congress to cele- 
brate the ‘Sholapur Day.’ In an attempt to disperse eonio of the procession the 
police charged them with lathrs. lebuUing in iniuues to about 30 who were remo- 
ved to the Oongiess hospital. Congress ambulance men with field eijuipraent 
were kept running along the route picking up wounded and londering drat aid 
The police cordon lound Oongresb House was lemoved piat after midnight and 
the Desh Sevikas and other proccbsionists maiched to Esplanade svhere the meet- 
ing was going on. 

!4rti. Meehuaba,ur Bomb Case — Senteueos ranging iioni ten yearb’ traubpoitatioa 
to three years’ rigorous impiisoiiment wore passed by the Alipui Special Tribunal 
on 17 ot the accused lu the Mechuaba^ai Bomb Case who were charged 
with conspiiacy to possefas and manufacture cxplobives lor unlawful 
Eight of the accubed were acquitted but toui wore lo-airostccl under the Bengal 
Ordinance. 

lEth. Police jRanl 01 Calcutta Coogre^bmon weie loundcd up m OaLuita follow- 
ing Police raids on the offices of the Civil I )iRobedieneo Council, North Calcutta 
Congress Committee, Abhoy Asram, Buiiabazar Congress Committee, Buirabazai 
0vil Disobedience Council, Jorabagan Congiess Committee aud the B. P. 0. 0. 

Picketiiig in Bombay The ‘‘Wai Council” of the Bombay Congress Commi- 
ttee renewed picketing activities in a more iutensivo form. Three hundred volun- 
teers were sent out from the Congress Hoube to picket liquor shops in the 
Byeulla aud Parel areas fiom morning till night — Woikers iu several Mills 
Joined together and decided on the social boycott of those who wear foreign cloth 
and those who are addicted to drink 

lEtli. Pid^ting in Bombay. ’—A large and excited crowd mostly of Parsis had been 
demonstrating throughout this afternoon in front of Whiteaway Laidlaw where 
a strong police force with several bergeaatsand officcis wasquarteicd in connection 
with the arrest of tho pickets, A report got abroad that a picket had been assault- 
ed there and soon a crowd gathered. The police attempted to disperse them and, 
in doing so, knocked down two Parsis who were waiting for a tram-car. This 
attracted more Parsis to the spot and a bwelliiig ciowa which kept constant- 
ly jeering at the police paily. More police anived with the result that 
mere were 60 men with 12 sergeauts and officerb. The dcraoubtrations continued 
and the police made several chai’ges with light canes and at (5 p.m. the sergeantb 
charged the crowd with lathis resulting m injuiies to ten persons including three 
Parsis and one Mussalman who were removed to the Congress hospital Two of 
the injured were said to have been standing in the entrance hall of the Petit 
Library situated nearby. Late in the evening the police withdrew to a 
side street but the crowd persisted evidently waiting for the police io withdraw com- 

M .— -In contrast with this, picketing of liquor shops in the northern part of 
y was proceeding peacefully. Twenty volunteers were placed in front 
of as many shops as there were from Lalbagh to Dadar.— Tho incidents on the 
Hornby Eoad had an echo in the Bombay Corporation, wffiicb, on the motion of Mr* 
L B. Tairsee, was adjourned as a protest against the enforcement of the Ordinances. 
Shortly before 8 p.m. the police made two more lathi charges resulting in a 
numbw of casualties. Armed police came on the spot lattT and under cover of 
their presence the police withdrew. The crowd also dispersed. The police version 
of the incident leading to injury to two people in the entrance hall of Petit 
library was that a sergeant, who was chasing the crowd in front of the library, 
was dragged into the hall and assaulted. Three more sergeants rushed to rescue 
him and injuries were caused in the melee, 

PHekders arrested in Calcutta For £ve times during the day, the office of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was’raided by the police who arrest^ 
thirteen men Including the durwan^ Four hundred copies of Congress Bulled 
were ^eiafed. Police also arrested sixteen picketers in Ba^abazar. 

tStli. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Acting President of the AlWndia Congress Committee, 
attifbd in Bombaygand was given a hearty welcome 
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I8th* iDietributmg leaflets to members of the police force which the u>urt held **were 
ealcakted to enprender a spirit of diRobodience and leelin^s of disaffection towards 
tJae Government”, Sjt, Mmoo Coyajee, a Paisi Conirressman was sentenced to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine ot Rs 200 or in default to six 
weeks’ furthci imprisonment by the Chief Prebidcncy Magistrate, Bombay 

Ptclsiinq continued to be t/te mam Contfieas actnUy in Bombay. In the Fort 
area. Whitea>7ay Laidlaw and Co. was marked out lor the mobihsatlou 
of efforts A 0. 1 I> Habildar lu Muiti, standine, among the bpeetators, wa«t 
mobbed by the crowd who alleged that he had attempted to thrmv a stone on the 
Whiteaway show-case. 

CJdayavanam, the headquarter of the Madias fcJatvat^rahn wa'^ raided li> th<* 
F^olice and all the inmates wcio taken mto custody. 

In Midnapore distuct, in Bengal, a niimboi of piobecutuus wci'c started and 
Some ot the men weie bound down ui (*onnection with the campaign tor the 
non-payment of the Choukidarx tax. 

2i$l. Lathi Charge %n Bombatf —Thousands flocked towards the Maidan expecting 
sensational developments fiom the announcement of the Bombay CoagresR 
Committee that in defiance ot the Magistrate’s order it would hold a big rally of 
the National Militia for inspection by Pandit Motilal Nehru. Batclies ot volunteers 
carrying the Congress flag converged towaids the Maidan and attempted a formation 
when a posse of constables armed with lathis charged them. About 20 lady 
volunteers and 25 Sikh volunteers lefascd to budge tiom the Maidau. all sustain- 
ing injuries Subsequently the entire police aiound the Maidan withdrew, where- 
upon the volunteers and spectators re-occupied the Maidan and demonstiated 
As the volunteers weie about to parade, the police lushed again to the scene and 
charged them with lathis. The mexcantile community observed a hartal and 
organised a procession in the evening as a protest against these lathi charges. This 
procession was also ditpersed by lathi chaige. In all nearly persons received 
injuries. 

Andkm Conffnnas Bodies Banned a GaiJette Exfciaordinary the Madras 
Government declared the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee an unlawful 
association within the meannig of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. Similarly they declared Guntur, West Kibtua, East Kiatna, 
West Godavari and Bezwada ‘‘War Couneilb’* as unlawful absociations, because 
In the opinion of the Government they were interfering with the maintenance of 
kw and order and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Gandhi Cap Banned The following was the Guntur Magistrates novel pros- 
oription to maintain public peace Whei’eas the public tranquillity has been 
disturbed by the Civil Disobedience movement, whereas information has been 
received that a notice is being printed to distuib the public tranquillity by in- 
citing the public to wear Gandhi cap which is a symbol of ones sympathy fur 
the Civil Disobedience movement, L F. W. Biewart, I. C. S. having considered it 
my duty to maintain public peace, hereby dhect that the public should not weai 
Gandhi cap in any place frequented by the public within the Itmitb of Guntur 
Municipality and a ladius ot five miles therefrom for a period of two mouthw 
from this date.’’ 

2Slli» London Indian Women Condemned Govenitnent A crowded meeting ot 
Indian women of all section in London under Mrs. N. 0. Sen passed resolu- 
rions condemning the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and others and the 
repression with a heavy toll of innocent lives and demanded that all poHtical 
prisoners including Garhwali soldiers and Meerut be unconditionally released 
and repression abandoned. Any negotiations proposed at the Conference will not 
be recognised by the Indian people unless Gandhiji participated. Another 
resolution reminded the communal and political leimers of India that thedr 
participation in the Conference in the face of national opinion would add one 
more to those acts of perfidy and betrayal of the tnotherkna which have enslaved 
the whole nation. The resolutions were supported by Hindu, Moslem, Christian 
and Parsee ladies. , 

Arrests and OonvtStwns 'Achary X. Gidwani, Lalji Mehrotra, and Bwami 
Govindanand were amsted and charged under Section 47 of the Balt Aqt> Xrlsl 
of the two first namra was hdi Inside Karachi Jail before the City Maglstmteand 
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fher weie each ‘(entencpd lO one ye.n’e iiKorous -In Ca'cwtfu 

Snraati Urrailla Devi, Piestideni, r.tra.il Pi.vt.hiva Dwi.Seojctaiy and .TtWirmoji 
Oanffuli and Mohim Dc\i prominiMil. mrmbeis ot the Nan Sat yin* i aha t oni- 
mitto, asalso Bin Padmaraj dam Stt^Warv of the Ihiira Ka^ai 
Committee, were all sentenced hj the (luet lho^jdene\ Fbe hid^ 

were ffiven bix months W. F. ana the re^< six months R. I The> were chnrAod 
ioT leadina a procession m eelebriitiun of th^' Deshbuiulhu ni <ierian«'*‘ 

ot a prohibitory notification 

Punfuh Pont/zess ON/cDnatidiOfi'^ < u»\i*nu)i-in-(!ouneil ileelaml 

unlawful the followinA Assomiums \uulci Iho Indian (Hirunal Ui\\ Amendmciii 
Act, 1908 as they “luterforo with the maintenance ot law and nnlei iiul eonbtitnto 
a dangei to the public peti‘v'— (1) Tlie Punjab Pn>\nieial/‘War (Council , 
1^1 The Amritsar Uintrict War Council , (ill The Punjili Pnnincial ?^at\a 
eraha Comraittoc , (1) The Pmijiih Piovuici.il X.uiiaiviiu ISluiiat H.ahlm , (..) Uii; 
Putiiab Pvoviiicuil XrtUjaivan Dharaf. '<iibh.i Couunittii’ il>! \I1 "aiii.iwaii Lhaial 
Sabhab ibrouAlioiifc the Punjab , and i7) the Workcis Irmnuii.. ( oUeAC Lahnic 
otherwise known as the Worker' Homo „ * r i 

The IT. P* Go\einmcnt dcelaiod toiitiu'd the UNoiationot the Vll-IiKha < 

WoikmA Committee about the BlditiU' and Poliov* loicc' adopted at Vllaoabad 
on the 7th dui'C 

adth. An praerAcnt mectinu ot the Punj^di Wu Council ww h«‘ld to couBidci the 
^rthor line of action in xiew of the <b)vcinm^nt's declaration holdinc; it an unlaw 
ful bodv under the Criminal Law Amendment Act The tKmnot! uimuimously dmded 
to defy “the said xict. For this purpose, thirty now '"War Councils’* were formed 

28tb« G^tfjrat College pickehntj At the intervention ot Mr. Vallalihbhai Paielt who 
was released on this day, the situation rcAarding the Gun at College picketing 
which threatened to bo veiy acute, was saved. The authoiities airested about 
]t5 volunteers and took possession of the Satyaaraha ciunj). The situnfion was 
jrettmt? wnrsc as the voluntecis had barred the a ay to the collca''* When Mr, 
Vallabhbhai arrived on tho scene, he had a Ion a talk with tho Principal of the 
Oollece in company with tho District hlaAistrate and tho D, H, P. and m a 
a compromise, honourable lo both sides, was brouAht ’about. It was arrauAi'^^t that 
police pickets should bo withdrawn from the nest day while the volunteers would 
continue peaceful picketinA from a distance of 30 feet from tho rollefte Gale 
As a result ol the conpiromibC, ail voliinieuih aimlcd on the 5i7th. dune wci<* 
released by the authorities, 

39lb. Bombay SUidenW Confeicuc^ under the presidom 7 ot Mr Vuulyu passed 
resolutions amona others dcclanna complete independen(*o to he the students* 
immediate Aoal and coiiAiatuUfiiiA tho ‘Victims of Governnujut rcpic^ftion’’ and 
calliDA on students to help tho national movement in every wav in their power. 
A resolution related to boycott of <»oIIcack Thero was a well-fttipported amendment 
as well as downriftht oppobition, and consideration ot it was [>o«itpoucd. 

30th. Pt Matilal^Nehru arrested . Confess Working Committee declared unlawful 
association :--*Paudit Motilal Nehru and Doctor Hjed Mahomed, President and 
Secretary, respectively, of the AlMndia ConArcss WorkinA Committee, were 
arrested at Allahabad. The United Provinces Government in consultation with the 
Government of India declared as unlawful associations tho Congress Working 
Committee, and also all the Kaujawan Bharat Sabhas m the XJmted Provices, on 
account of ‘‘deliberate defiance of the Government'*. The United Provincr^i 
Government also extended the Criminal Law Amendment Act througbmtt the 
United Piovince« 
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Inirod uction 

1. Einj VND P'unv IN THK OouiwE w Events 

‘'There is a tide Ja the jiHuirs of men Y;hlch, ^ when taken at the 
tiood, leads on to fortune/’ This is a poetic vision of a fundamental 
trutli. Not only the fortunes of individuals, but thos^e of nations, not 
only the career of a particular movement, but the course of history 
itself seem to b(* ftoveriied by the law of ebb and tide* It is idle to 
pretend that science or, for tlie matter of that, philoaopliy has ever 
understood the riddle of rhythmic pulsation, the puzzle ^ of periodic ity 
in the life of world-events* This periodicity and pulsation is in evi- 
(lence in great things and in 'nmalK It can be read in the latest mes- 
sage of the atom* Science has recorded it, and she is puzzled over it 
Statistical science lia-^ noted the ourvnturc in the fti’aphs of sundry 
orders of ovenN But its exhibition of the underlying eusembU of 
{•onditions has, for the most part, seiireely tlu’own any^ light on the 
fringe of the inscrutable mystery of the ebb and flow in the course of 
events. It is well to remember this>, for often we assume principal role 
in a drama in which \vc are but tools and accessories 

It is also well to remember this, for otherwise wo shall expect a 
condition, individual or national, high or low, to continue longer^ than 
it has a natural warrant to persist and a given movement running a 
straight and uneven coarse irrespective of the natural conditions ^the 
topography of the field of natural forces—which lend to turn its course 
in bends and make its momentum rise in floods or descend in falls. 
We stand on the beach of the moving ocean of History. The tow^- 
ing, proud crest of an advancing wave arrests our gaze. It is the 
climax of a given movomeut- It has reared itself up in triumph out of 
hollows, and wears a jewelled crown of spray on its head blazing in 
the sun* It is a movement that has been acclaimed as one^ of g^at 
promise and hope by a sympathetic or impartial ^ world opinion. We 
are proud of it, and stake our highest hopes on it. Wo hope that its 
sure and continued progress will carry us to the Haven of Promise. 
But as we watch, the towering crest of the wave first nods^ and then 
dx'oops, its majesty falls, its glory fades and its promise is held in 
abeyance. The movement subsides and apparently dies down. 
Its effort does not appear to justify itself in its achievement. Its gains do 
not seem to overbalance its losses* Its stimulation and excitement are 
seen to be followed by a reaction of fatigue or despair^ or both. We 
lose heart, and some of us, even hope. But as we wait on the beach, 
and strain onr eyes for a reassuring hint of a travail of new birth, we 
see before us, ere the echoes of the last crash ^ have died away, an 
wave of now and more powerful urge rising in its plenlifcude of strength 
out of an unsuspected bottom of silent preparedness. So the last move- 
ment was not really^Iost : nothing dyaamic is ever lost. It simply 
passed from a condition of patent activity to one of latent ^ activity, 
from a phase of actual oiieration to one of preparedness which is noth- 
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ing but the podsibility of continued and, poi’liap=), more effectual opera- 
tion. Such alternation of wakefulne't'j and sleep, toil and rest, i9_ not 
without its use in Nature’s economy. Vital movements in religion, 
in the efforts of social and political betterment, in the march of know- 
ledge and art, illustrate, in their wave-like, up and down career, that 
Nature’s economy is wiser than all our calculations, that it is more 
provident than all our preparations. It conserves where we have appa- 
rently lost, it continues and nourishes after we have left off, and it 
succeeds where we have failed, and given up hope. 

11. REQtTisrrns fou the Appheoiation of Natiojjai. Movements 

Certain things should, therefore, bo kept clearly in view in order 
that we may be in a position to appreciate the incidentj as well as the 
accidents of a given movement. And p.'irticularly should we beware 
in the case of a movement which is of a national magnitude and impor- 
tance, which has gathered its N-ital impetus from nhiny tributaries, 
and the opej-ative switch-board of which is a perfect picture of inter- 
locked complexity. In the first place, we should remember that the 
movement is shaped and directed much more by a power greater and 
wiser than ourselves than by our own concerted plans and conscious 
efforts, though of coarse these latter also count, and are indispensable 
in a way. By our effort we make the connecting wire between us and 
a Battery of practically infinite dynamism a live wire for the flow of 
energy to supply the deficiencies of our own limited and depleted cells. 
Whether we call that power, greater and wiser than ourselves, God or 
the Genius of a race or only Mass Subconsciousness, it is there, and it 
is both blindness and folly to faU to feel and appreciate its presence. 
In the second place, it follows from this that any movement will natur- 
ally present a contour of wave-form, with Its apex or climax, and 
slopes leading to, and away from it. We have to expect advances and 
retreats, epochs and transitions. An wider outlook and a more entire 
perception will save us from the lure of many false appearances, and 
spare us faint-heartedness and unwarranted disappointment. In the third 
place, we should concert our plans, in such light as may be vouchsafed 
to ns and in snch humility as always becomes us, with reference to 
the tide as well as to the ebb, the climax as well as to the anti-climax, 
in our corporate affairs. Our efforts should also be put forth trust- 
in^y and unceasingly. For, when the spark from the hidden-away 
^tlery should come, it should fall on powder kept dry in us, otherwise, 
it wil! not stir up and release any effective force. 

nr. Applioaxion to the Pbbsent Nationali-st MoVEMEN'T 

All tb's is pertinent to an undersiandiug of the present nationalist 
movement in India. History is now being made in India, if history 
can anywh<a?e be made. It is not being made in the Round Table 
Conference, but on the far-flung plains of India itself. It is not 
being forg^ on the comfortable cushions in the midst of regal splen- 
dour, but on the iron anvil of the nation’s will to bo free and safTeiing. 
The i^sing days of the last year were already pregnant wito 
the augnry of an Epoch of Indian History being*in the throes of a 
speedy birth. Yet the consdons preparedness* of the nation was 
certaMy not sneh as to fiwtify a hope that the travail wonW be so 
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mijrbtilv^real, and the birth of the new order would draw so awfully 
near. Within the la<9t quaitcr of a eenturv' we have had two movements 
of a vital and docp-aetinfi, nature— the Partition Adtatioii and Swadeshi 
in Bengal, and tli All India Non-co-operation Movement. Both had 
stirred the nation to its inmost depths aud both had been marked by 
unprecedented mass awcakening and response. Both these movements, 
again, had sprung out of a precondition of unpromising material in the 
shape of conscious national feeling and preparation. The Congress had 
indeed begun to voice the aspirations of India amco the eighties of the 
last century. And oven before that certain general causes, of which it 
may be possible ^ to take stock, had boon operating for the gradual 
awakening and political uplift of India. We may refer to Indians partly 
solicited and partly unsolicited contact with virile Western peoples, 
ideas and institutions ; her passing under the British rule and the 
gradual breaking of her own immemorial institutions, in which she had 
managed to live as a social and cultural integer, apparently unaffected 
by many political revolutions ; the release of national force due to the 
slackening of the sceial and cultural brake, making it possible and 
natural that the national energy so long locked up m the stabilising of 
cultural institutions, and opei’ative in fields and spheres other than 
political, would now be directed to political channels, and be available 
for the awak*=‘ning of political consciousness and the stimulating 
of the motor nerves of political activity. The phenomenal economic 
drain and^ consequent impoverishment of India due to foreign exploita- 
tion, making both famine and pestilence chronic in India ; the disap- 
pearance of Indians autonomous village communities under which it was 
still possible for India, though in political bondage, to possess a little of 
the substance of independence and enjoy a real morsel of economic 
contentment ; the disarmment and causequent emasculation of the people, 
creating in them a di^^tinction of martial and non- martial races, and 
indacing a sense of general helplessness and dependence in the matter 
of even private self-defence ; — these are some of the causes that have 
emnspired to assist and accelerate the process of political awakening in 
India. These have turnc*d Indians mind round to the fact and problem 
of her political dependence, mid given a new orientation and direction 
to her operative forces. It should also be borne in mind that in thxB 
nsing to a consciousness of political values, India has not stirred in 
isolation within the bounds of her snow-clad mountains and deep-blue 
seas. India ^s awakening has undoubtedly been an epi^^ode in the general 
incident of pau^^lsiatic awakening — the assertion of Asians right to live 
as an^ independent ccmtiuenl, sovereign in her political relations, and 
proud in the possc'^sion of an ancient and still unsurpassable civilisa- 
tion and^ culture. Tlio Russo-Japanese War proved a potent solvent 
in the disintegrating of the inferiority complex that had sat upon 
the soul of the East like an incubus. Japan could do, with a reshuf- 
fling of her own resources, what any other Power could do. And what 
Japan can do, any other Asiatic race may think it possible for it 
to do* 

IV* The Patbot caubbs of Indian Awakbnino ^ 

These are some ox the causes that we can note without much effort 
of reflection and Sualysis. Any one called upon to prepare a 

S 
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background for the understanding of tho Indian situation, would seize 
upon these and catalogue them. But it ought to be clear that these con- 
tributory factors, neither in their single or in their cumulative effecK draw 
up anything like a complete or even adequate account of tho etiology 
of the Indian unrest. For, tin; Indian unrest is not as unrest in any 
other country is. Its magnitude is such as could hardly be expected 
from a race, or a congeries of races, politically inert, economically 
destitute, and physically deteriorated for centuries. It is of course true 
that India’s condition had not been so abysmally low in the farther 
past, despite the fact of her political dopendemie, as it lately was. As wc 
have seen, the Indian classes and the masses possessed a large mea'-ure 
of substantial freedom in matters of everyday life, both secular and 
religious, during tho Mahoinodan rule, and even during the era of early 
British occupation Apart from tho autonomy of village life ensuring 
the preservation of India’s special heritage of cnltare and India’s 
distinctive modes of living, the Mahomodan regime had not so eflectually 
blocked the avenues for the satisfaction of India’s administrative and 
martial hopes and ambitions as the British regime blocked them. And 
what is more important, the Maliomedans Imd come as aliens, but they 
had come to stay as the adopted children of the soil, identifying their 
interests with those of their elder brothers and sisters. But those 
reassuring features of the Indian situation had practically disappeared — 
though other silver liniugs had been coming into relief — when towards 
the close of the last century and, more clearly, since the cominonccmont 
of the present, signs of a political resurrection of India began to 
manifest themselves. 

V. The First BAcrcaROUirD of the Indian Nationai, CoNaREK.s 

In spite of the faint glimmerings of the coming political dawn when 
the Indian National Congress began its first sittings, the d.arkness of 
India’s slumber and prostration was apparently complete. The teeming 
millions of India had not yet opened their eyes to the cheery effulgence 
of the moraing star of Hope just risen on the horizon, and had, as yet, 
no suspicion of tho breaking of a new day of Glory. Only a few 
stalwarts had heard tho Mysterious Knocker, and opened their windows 
in wondering response. They were hopeful, and yet uncertain. A now 
day was breaking to be sure. But when, and after how long an waiting ? 
What was the new order going to be like ? What was to bo tho path 
along which the nation was to march to accost and acclaim tho New 
Dispensation ? Was it to^ be constitutional agitation merely, or something 
else ? Violence or Noa-violouce ? Was there any inkling as yet of the 
possibilities of passive resistance or civil disobedience ? The pioneer 
Congress began to ventilate tho grievances of the people, draw up peti- 
tions of administrative reform, and was always caroful to season its 
protesto with professions of credulous loyalty to British sense of justice 
and feirplay. The vital matter of Swaraj or Responsible Governme.nt 
was, by tacit concensus of opinion and conviction, regarded as practi- 
cally lying beyond the range of real politics. It was a far-off divine 
event only to which the whole Indian destiny amoves. Tho word 
S^raj itsrif coaid not be spoken or hoard beyond the range of a 
S^hisper. It was the Grand Old Man of j^nibay~Dada Bhai 
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Naroji — wHa ha(l the coaraafo to put on the woi'd Swaraj the seal of the 
Congre'te President. It has since been given the royal imprimatur also, 
and, has now perfectly passed muster. Not merely is the word in 
common use, bnt the thing itself is now in sight. After the last Lahore 
Congress, even Mahatmaji put the Indian case in the form of a disjunctive 
proposition“**Wliether the attainment of Swaraj takes a j’ear or ages.” 
But even so soon as at the close of the month of June, India found 
herself in a position to amend the latter alternative — “or ages ” Whether 
India is going to have Responsible Government within a year or not, 
it is now patent that that consummation cannot bo delayed far bej'ond 
a decade. 

VI. The Phbnomenju, March op Events 

The march of events in these months have “covered the track of 
cenlnries.” Yet this result could not be foreseen in the earlier days of 
the Nationalist movement. Later, after the anti-Partition days, when 
Lord Morley — (he biographer of Rousseau and Gladstone — said that as 
far as his imagination would stretch, ho could not visualise an India 
attaining full selt-govenimcnl, and used the fnr-coat aignmont to justify 
his reluctance to give India even the riidimonts of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions, our publicists of course rushed to the platform to voice the 
wounded self-respect of the nation, and speak in suited accents words 
of customary pi’olest. But they knew in their heart that, though perhaps 
the noble Lord had allowed his point to be carried a little too far by 
his love of i*hotortcal expression in a case that demanded a dear and 
unvarnished statement above everything else, ho had spoken the truth 
nevertheless. And yet the nation had a fore-taste of its innate strength 
and a pre-vision of its grand possibilities in the aliti-Partition agitation. 
Even so late as after the last Lahore session of the Congress, after the 
Independence Resolution had been passed and Civil Disobedience had 
been chosen as the path leading to the attainment of the goal, Mahat- 
maji had to admit that the necessary precondition for the successful offering 
of mass civil disobedience in a nou-violont manner did not exist. He 
writes in Young India (January 9) ; “ The greatest and the most eflec- 
rive sanction is civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes. ...I 
must confess that I do not see the atmosphere for it to-day*. ..It may be 
impossible to offer civil disobedience at this stage in the name of the 
Congress, and it may be necessary to offer individual civil disobedience 
without the Congress imprimatur and apart from it. But just now 
everything is in the embryonic stage... .Granted a perfectly non-violent 
atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would undertake 
to lead a mass civil disobedience straggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months.” But it was clear to Mahatmaji at the time of 
writing this that the condition precedent to the carrying of the struggle 
to a successful issue was non-existent, and that &erc could be no 
denying the fact of mass unproparedness during the epochal period when 
at Lahore the Congress held its momentous session. The All-India cele- 
bration of the Independence Day later, supplied of course a measnre 
and index of the strength of the national feeling, but the measure, great 
as it was, and the indea clear as it was, could not, as yet, bo takeir to 
be great enough and dear enough for the purposes of the grim straggle 
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that was to follow, and that wa^ to be (MiiTied on in the fact' of the 
determined and ors^anised oppo'^itiou of the Goveruuunit. The tatrii^gle, 
once begun, was to be cairied on not only with maibated Mgour, but in 
a nou-violent manner. And the position of Maliatmap, wa^ placed 
at the helm of the Congress altuirs xn sdo far as the progiMuuno of civil 
disobedience was concorued, was not simply tins that the Coiuiross itself 
must function uon-\ioUnitly^a coudiliou which mighl comparatively 
easily be fulfilled, — ^but that the Congre^'S should iry io cniitc an atmos- 
phere, inside and outside itself, that is to say lu the coiiutv\, unfavour- 
able to the functioning of the gernw of violcmic which imdcaiably wore 
** in the air,^* — a condition admittedly most dilhcult to fulfil. A Ohaiiri 
Chaura had wrecked th<* ‘Nou-coperation Movement ufc its full speod. 
And a thousand such, and possibly moie perilous, rock-^ wtu’c ah<*ad, 
lurking beneath the treachcioiis placidity of mass conHcuui-*ue»s, and the 
pilgrims to the haven of Freedom had to 'aleer tUmr Cougrc'-a bark not 
only clear of sc>lla of half-hearted direct action, hut t)f the cliarybdh of 
violent action. As later eventb proved, that though tho luvil di^sobtidicnce 
campaign started by tho Congress wiis able to mamtaiu, coiis?piciioUbly 
so as to merit the recognition by all impartial and apjircciation by all 
sympathetic observers, Indian or foreign, its character of nun violence, 
it was not able to the same extent to keep all the <'lciu'‘uts of violcaco 
in the land in check* lu fact, tho Indian situation has prese.nted the pic- 
ture of a tangled skein iu which the white tbreiulb of nou-violeuce 
and red threads of violence have been woven together. Tug clear, spark- 
ling stream of events has au undoriiablo scarlet ting'*. Nut only ludiau 
blood but the blood of tho foi^eigucr has flown into it. Yot Congress 
hoped to be able to provide against such mixing of the two bloods. 

VIL The Backguoitnd op Natioj^vl SrnENoTir 

In any case, it can no longer be pretended that the prosent move- 
ment has lacked sti'ength and vigour. A tardy and cautious admission 

^ £ ^rength and intensity of tho movement can now be 'wrung even 
out of official despatches and pronouncements. T(ie nation has oflTerod 
a large-scale mass civil disobedience, and has shewn itself capable of 
putting forth a sustained effort. The question has been uskod— Whore 
was this so long unsuspected magazine of strAugih? Tho Auti-partition 
agitation and the Non-co-operation movement had given, the latter more 
assuremy that the former, tho nation a foretaste of its vast latent 

But both the waves of upheaval had retreated, and apparently 
med down, and had been followed by lulls of inaction, if not reaction. 
Of course much foam and froth had been left by those retreating waves 
of movement It is true also that beneath the apparent calm, the sur- 
race-consexoasness of India was boiling in tho repressed raomeutum of 
toe past ^cit^eot) indicatins; a depth simmeiing iu tense preparation 
for a fresh and even mightier upheaval. Bat it was not easy to catch 
toe indications m a sure grip of assurance, and to read them in a sure 
li^t of wderstanding. Even Mahatmaji, as we have seen, thought th«^t 
toe conditions for the offering of non-violent mass civil disobedience 
were absent when the Xahore Congress re8olved*in favour of offering 
it ; toongh later, on the eve of the historic march, to Oandi and daring 
toe course of toat maroh, mi ampler vision of the possibilities of toe 
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movemeut Wiib voiichssafed to biiu PoihaiJs it vu's tlie Imier Voice — to 
which he lefers in hi>s anssiier to the Indian eiitie- (Young India, Jauu- 
aiy 23 ) which told liitu of the great promi'e and uiinieii'ae potency of the 
coming awakcnuiii. It was the tv'ci's lutiutiou of tin* uiifiithoined mybterv 
of the Complete Truth of National Life and Ih^tiny. We common 
people have no idea of what the tremendous import of Complete Truth 
ib. Where IMahatraa]! saw bigub of tin* comina DavMi, others could see. 
therefore, only the gloom of uneertaiuty. Where he saw th“ straight path 
and the bhortcst route, and boldly ventured on it, otlieu could , as yet, 
discover no track, but only an unina[)iied field of dangcious gradients 
to grope anviously about in. JJut the nation had made up its mind to 
follow its Leadex*. And very soon it was found that the leader was, 
generally, right in his intuition and conviction as to what was coming, and 
others, followers or nou-fol lowers, were, generally, wrong in their mieertainty 
and misgivings as to what ivould be pos'sible. 

VIII, WuAl lb WAMIAO LN Till. MulJSMEAr. 

Jt is not claimed even by the supporters of the movement that, in 
purity or strength, it has been what it should be. India ib forging 
ahead, and the chasm that beparatos her prebciit vale of ■soirowa from 
the proud peak of her high destiny, is being spanned by deeds of sacri- 
fice_ and suftering, but even to the inoht optimistic tighter the prospect 
of immediate victory and nearing the journey's end does not yet seom 
to be crcarly bright and near. The magnitude of his effort has been bey- 
ond all calculations, but is not yet comineuburate with the maanitudo of 
the task before him. His euthusiasm still flinches, his eueigy sUll flags, 
and his step still falters aud hesitates. He has not always closely followed 
the track of truth, charity aud love banctified by the footprints of hi.i 
leader. He has sometinies been morn anxious to wrest power from his 
opponent than to win his heart. Aud yet, this has been the soul of the 
whole gospel of Mahatmaji. His impatience, again, has not given 
non-violence a free and fair trial. From Mahatmaji's point of view, 
the^ situation has been complicated aud not simplified by the collateral 
activity of the party believing in violence. It would have been well, 
from this point of view, if that party had staj’ed its hands. For, the 
object of Mahatmaji and his followers was not the altaimnent of in- 
dependence by any moans, but its attainment by noa-violeut means — to 
turn down and belie the lesson of history ou the subject nation's fight 
for freedom, and substitute, now aud for all time to come, another and 
nobler. It was intended to create an altogether different precedent in 
the history of the fight for freedom— which is the inakiag of history. 
The eyes of the world were, and still are, on the experiment now being 
made in India. Aud India is eminently fitted for the malring of it 

XX. India’s Special Fitness for toe Experiment 

And why *? As long as we do not understand this, we do not under- 
stand the genesis or the significance of the Indian movement We must 
go straight to what to lack of a more familiar name we call the Mass 
SnbconscionsnesB or ouperconsciousnoss of India. This Mass Subcons- 
ciousness has its oww code of laws. It is a power greatm; than our- 
selves— greater than even our collective self. The nation can work only 
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by drawing upon its unexhansted stock of 0 )>cvativt> cncray But it has 
its own mood to render us help or to withiiold aid. It appears to work 
in accordance with the law of rhythmic ebb and flow — a circumstance 
which explains why national movements should rise to a climax» and then 
subside, like waves. It explains the curvature of the nationalist 
movement in India during the present century, for example, with its 
three apexes — the Anti-Partition agitation, the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, and the present 0. D. Movement. It stores and conserves the 
seeds of our past activities • since nothing is renllv lost to it. Its 
providence makes it possible for us to rise to an altitude of effort 
higher than a preceding one, out of a condition of apparent national 
depression. 

X . National Efforts op a CnARACTEEiSTio Kinp. 

It not only enables ns to make a great effort in the midst of 
apparent national lassitude, but it ensures that tho effort shall largely 
be of a characteristic kind. It has thus been possible for Indua to 
launch upon the making of a new and momenfous experiment in the 
history of the human struggle for freedom. Tho factors contributory 
to the making of recent Indian history that we met on the surface, arc 
but superficial and exciting eauses, without the baekgtound of this 
Indian mass subconsciousness or the Indian Genius. The outstanding 
events of those years, the vital actions and reactions of the people 
and the government, have partly provoked and partly given a 
vent to the working of this hidden Magazine of Power. Certain 
incidents, such as the_ passing of the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab 
repression culminating in the horrible climax of the Jallianwalla 
massacre, the Khilafat muddle, following close upon India’s magni- 
ficent War effort and unstinted War sacrifice, provided of course 
the spark for the Indian magazine of Power to have its fuse ignited. 
It provided an occasion for a part of the stock of latent energy to be 
released and brought into play. But the Magazine ith«If was the, most 
important and necessary precondition. 

XL The Indian Magazine of Power 

The Magazine is not only such as one-fifth of the, hiimau race 
living in a vast continent—which Nature made an epitome (>f tho world, 
and natural boundaries made a geographical unity par excellance— would 
possess. India’s culture and civilisation, ancient and great and noble, 
equally great and noble in the deeper affairs of the Spirit and in the 
more immediate affairs of man's corporeal existence, have undoubtedly 
been the inner ring and core of her organism of power. This has been 
to the Indian power what the nucleus is to a cell of living matter. It 
is the centre at and through which the vital elan of the cell operate.?, 
in self-preservation as in growth. The cell is dead when the nucleus 
is dead. And so long as the nucleus lives, the cell not only functions, 
but functions in accordance with the law and pattern of its being. 
Now, it an admitted fact that the Indian Genius had attaind a high 
levd of moral ^ and spiritual merit, higher perKaps than any other. 
China had been in the same line, but that was probably becanse sW 
had been very near, if not actually under, the sphere of Indian influence. 
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The oivilwitiiiiH ot K^vdI, Bilnlmiii. .im! oven that of Qroece» ha<l 
been beantitul aiul niti'-tio and prafoiuul in ee^'Inin respects, but coin* 
pctent jndjjfs wi'l not hrsit.ifi' tii ndniit that tho'^e had not attained the 
moral and spintn.d heniht. not tnih tn thoir races* o.hosen few but also 
in their ina'-sc-, wiueh India had att iinwl untold centiinos atjo, when 
the ITpunishads were levealed In in.iii’s injstu* vision, and Indian social 
and ciiltural iii''lilnfion', were laid iijion a sound and oiiduring ethical 
and spiritual ba-N. Kveii the doiuinarit European civilisation of to-day, 
despite the isolated peaks of spintifil elaiitv and moral jirandeur it has 
presented and is still piesenliiis;, can hardly be characterised as mainly 
or largely an ethieal and spirit uni eivilisatum. Some western thinkers 
have (‘ailed it a moially dis'adent phase* of human eivilisation. 

Xlf. WiivT tilt: PmtsivrRst’t; op Inma’a Civiusation Impmes. 

The civilisations of other aneiont peoples are dead or materially 
transformed. That of India — older perhaps than any other, the cradle 
and nursery ot perhaps tin* truest and best elements of all civilisations 
is still ali\<». with its kernel, it not the shell also, living. The his- 
torian is called upon to write not the epitaph on the* grave of a 
civilisation long dead, ininninifif'd and buried, but to cultivate an 
admiring aeqnniiif-inee with a civilwation still young with the unspent 
vigour and fervour of youth. In the unsparing economy of Natural 
Selection, there is no assured place for the merely showy and seeming. 
That India has lived for at least five thonsaud years, is proof that at 
the centre of the Indian constitution, there is an imcommonly vast and 
vital fund of emu'gv, which is able to react successfully not only 
against the nrlinaiy disinti'grating influences of time, but against the 
ceaseless aggreesmus and impacts of the Enveloping Order, The 
political dependenee of India for many centuries is of course evidence 
that all has not been well with her ; it undoubtedly means a sort, and 
by no tncaiH an unimportant sort, of failure in adjustment But it 
does not and cannot mtan that Inara has been a spant-up force. If it 
were so, India should not have lived, and so characteristically and 
still virilely lived, in her great civilisation and culture, in her religions 
and morals, in her literature and art, in her essentially beneficent and 
beautiful social institutions. And what is more important and pertinent to 
our present analy.sis of the Indian situation, the awakening and revival 
of India, on so unexpectedly vast and virile a soale.^ should not, in that 
case, have been possible- If China was the sleeping Kou, India has 
been the sleeping archangel— a rare combination of sweetness and 
strength, of love and power. The touch of her gospel had made China shed 
her lionesses teeth and claws} and she has now fast grown them anew 
to meet and ward off the new and menacing White peril. Her magic 
had also made many leopards in the East change their spots. These 
too are getting the spots again under the new exigencies of international 
offence and defence. India hcrsolfi the recognised paragon of the races 
of the fiast^ must to-day rise not simply as an archangel to bless, bat 
also as one to strike d#wa the insurgent powers of the world evil A 
part of this evil is, no doubt the demon of imperialism, bat it is 
nothing less than evU Spirit of a godless, ooosmenoeiess and grace- 
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les? eivilisatioa — the pagnacious and pagilUtio in^tiuots tho gr,iV)un 
and grasping tendencies, of man getting out of oontrol ani running 
riot. 

XIII. Isdia’.s Wider PROSLEJf. 

India has to face not only th« isolated problem of her dependence 
and prostration, bat a world problem of which her problem is a part, 
and the solution she is going to strire after, must be such as can be 
hailed as a solution of the world problem by the troubled soul 
and the yearning spirit of the puzzled races of men. Exainples 
of awakened and liberated Russia, China and Turkey she will do 
well to emulate, but it is not in her line to imitate another 
in the blind and easy abandon of a slave mentality. It has been 
the lot of India to be the creator of the history of human civilisa- 
tion, and it ill becomes her to be merely a follower of history. 
In our judgment, the Congress, which is the only organised body of 
public opinion and action in Indi^ should never allow its eyes to 
wander from the compass needle pointing to the pole star of India's 
high destiny, and, while the wind may be howling and the sea raging 
about iiB, it should remain at its captain's post, as behoves an wise and 
ancient mariner; and, as behoves a stout-hearted toiler of the sea, it 
should never allow its grip to slacken on the rudder, while strong cur- 
rente and powerful eddies tend to swerve its ship of Hope from the 
straight, pure and noble course. I'or the same reason, too, the party 
advocating violence should beware. The Indian historical background 
of the present movement undoubtedly includes a proud tradition of 
bravery and heroism in the battle field ; and it is surely a true reading 
of Indian history to say that India’s resistance to foreign aggression, 
both military and cultural, has proved to be the longest and toughest in 
history. Her power to recoup has also been the greatest India lost 
her battles not because she could not fight well, but possibly because 
she fought too well — she was too clean and straightforward a fighter in 
an arena in which her opponent had learnt how to we4 military strata- 
gem and political diplomacy to the bravery of the soldier. India had 
her theory of military and political strategy of course, but she was 
never perhaps able wholeheartedly to carry it into practice. Her high 
ethical and religious equipment was perhaps her foMf. Where our 
opponent does not mind if he has to stab us at the back, and below the 
belt, it becomes positive disadvaniage if we have sweated not to touch 
him either at the back or below the belt The modern advocate of vio- 
lence would seek that we should bo rid of this disadvantage. He would 
not only go in for the whole of western political and military strategy as 
being, in his judgment, indispensable to the maintenance of an independent 
national footing under modem condition, but also for western method 
of tCTTorism as being, in his judgment, necessary for the disruption of a 
foreign or unpopular government by people not fitted to take up arms 
openly and not permitted lo bear them legally. Mahatmaji himself 
^oimed the cult of the bomb in Young Indi^ dated January 2, im 
We have little to add to his arguments. Terrorist activity is not 
congenial to the Indian Genius and traditions, is^an exotic plant on our 
native soil, and though it has grown with wide ramifications under 
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exceptionally stressed circumstances, we behove that it will not strike its 
roots deeply, and with the rotiirii of India to more healthy conditions, 
will die the natural death of an unwelcome and unwholesome parasite. 
India can ill afford to use the very dagger with which she would cut 
the knots of her political slavery to commit spintual suicide. Ropes 
falling from her body must not be used to hang her very soul with. 

XIV. India’s Sub-Consciotis Mind. 

And the Soul of India, her sub-conscious Mmd, is an wonder of poten- 
tial strength and a mmacle of possible and powerful action. It may be 
blindness and folly to apply to the case of India’s possibilities the 
foot-rule and moiisuro of historical precedents drawn from other fields. 
India’s case is siu gene) is, and an extraneous historical parallel and pre- 
cedent is a misfit to India. The youth of India shows_ to-day an in" 
creasing linking for foreign commodities in ideas and inspirations, side 
by side with a dislike for foreign domination, and with its present mood 
to maintain an effective boycott against foreign goods. It has begun to 
think of India’s political and social reconstruction in terms _ of Ihe 
Second Intornation.'il or oven perhaps the Third. It is standing with 
its face turned to the laud where it is an alien, both by nature and 
by right, and its back turned to what is, after all, its own home, in life 
and in death. Before turning down India’s past as of little consequence 
in relation to the solution of the modern problems, it should first satis- 
fy itself that it is re.ally barren and obsolete, that it is more likely to 
hamper evolution by its dead weight of mouldered, decayed and decay- 
ing institutions, than to help it by its teiod, seasoned and tempered 
vitality. 

XV. India’s Kinetic Energy. 

It must not be forgotten that inspite of the apparently low index 
of India’s Kinetic Energy in the economic and political fields, her poten- 
tial energy, and even her kinetic energy in other fields, is not really of 
a low order of magnitude. As we have said before, the very fact that 
India has lived for at least fifty centuries, and also the fact that, after 
many centuries ot political^ depeudcnce, she is still vital enough to will 
to be her own self again, is evidence that she possesses an amazingly 
vast fund of undepleted conatitution.al vigour and strength. Even she has 
not lacked kinetic power as one might suppose. It has existed, and existed 
in a large measure, but it has so long been directed to other ends and 
objects. "VVe have got now to redirect it, and make it available for the 
purposes of our present political and economic effort Forces of 
sufficient magnitude exist, and have always existed, and what is now 
required is to harness them to new services. 

XVI. Toe Pundamental Unjtv op India. 

India is the watershed where many races and cultures have diverged and 
mixed their currents, and this diversity of peoples, religions and languages 
has often been used as a convenient peg, even by the Simon Seven, to 
hang all sorts of excuses and pretences for not granting or delaying 
what India thinks she js fit for, and claims as a matter of right. jThe 
fundamental unify of India has not been perceived and appreciated. 
The Hindus, Jains and the Buddhists, with their innnmmrable sob-sects, 

d 
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form a compact cultural org:auism, their osaoiitial aflluities not lost iu a 
complex of structural and fiiuctioiial dilfoivncos winch are in-ossen- 
tial. Even races and religious of a Semitic extraction that have adop- 
ted India as their foster mother, and have been nursed by the milk of 
her brest, have not escaped being Indianisod in form as well as in 
spirit It IS superficial or interested survey winch does not see the 
essential unity in the Indian ensemble of I'aces and ivligions. The 
western civilisation is a great pulveriser and provocator of the elements 
of collisiou and strife. Its insistence on the rights of man as distin- 
guished from the duties, its recognition of the discrete sense-self as dis- 
tinguished from the common and connecting meduiiu of liiimui spiri- 
tual self, has planted in its bosom seeds of di'^unioii and disruption, 
and its political organisations, its leagues and ententes^ are only tem- 
porary and makeshift combinations of essentially iiT('coiicilable interests, 
always easily liable to explosion, for purposes of ottonce and defence. 

XVIL The Indian Mashes. 

Apart from this fundamental unity, the Indian masses, iiispite of their 
illiteracy and abject poverty, are an wonderful people in other respects. 
They are not devoid of the best and sweetest elements of culture. It is this 
culture which gives them the strength of faith and the fortitude o£ endur- 
ance and the capacity for non-violent suffering, unpanillclod in the whole 
world. It is this that has supplied the necessary background and 
material for MahatmajVs momentous experiment of non-violent fighting 
for freedom. And he has found an unexhausted fund of national 
reserve power almost ready at hand, and waiting to be harnessed and 
directed. A ration that answers an unspoken and an unbroadcast sum- 
mons to congregate, not in their thousands but in their millions, on the 
occasion of a Kumbha Mela, or a Gangasagar, facing the direst hard- 
ships and even courting death from accidents and epidemics, manfully 
and cheerfully ; a nation that sends its infirm and old in annual pilgri- 
mage to difficult and almost inaccessible shrines, negotiating paths that 
will not appear easy and rosy even to the experience and skill and 
resources of the Everest Expeditions ; a nation that shews in the bear- 
ing of their hard lot of starvation and disease by the masses that they 
are rather ennobled than brutalised by their trials and tribulations ; — 
such a nation is not lifeless and worthless, because the sort of life and 
the sort of worth that the West now demands and requires have not 
been, seemingly, quite to the fore in India. It will not do to forget 
that the western valuation is tenable and passable only under the un- 
natural and unbalanced conditions producing and fostered by the wes- 
tern terms of human existence. When everybody is pointing his six- 
teen^incher to us, we cannot perhaps sit quiet in a trance of medita- 
tion. We must be up and doing ourselves. But it is surely not the 
best possible of all worlds in which one has perpetually to live in the 
trenches, armed to the teeth, bomb and pistol in hand. The world is 
bound to regain its lost sanity and balance, if it is not going to bo 
positively handed over to the Devil. And it can regain it not 
by laaixing the true type of the Indian ma?5ses, of the character 
of the Indian genius, but by reclaiming and redeeming it. 
Xhe present world forces must be allowed to'’ create and maintain 
a stimulating and bracing atmosphere for the proper function** 
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ine; of India in those lines in which she has not of late functioned to 
the requisite degree of eiBcioncy. In her adoption of neAy organs and 
means of functioning, she imist be careful that she does not take more 
than the irreducible minimum of the foreign virus. Like the god 
Nilakantha, she must now drink a little of the poison, but she must 
take care that she is able to hold it up at the throat. No political, 
economic or social programino is good for her, and incidentally, good 
for the world, which would make her drink the cuji of poison to the 
dregs. 

XVni. Tin: Strength & Power of hlAJiATMAji’s MoA^EJaiNT. 

Mahatmaj’s movement has proved so powerful, and in the final issue, 
will proA'e so beneficent, provided it retains its true, pure character, because 
it has been, in some respects, a natural outfloAV from the Indian mine 
of strength, has been in accord with the working of her subconscious 
mind, and has consulted the oracle of her genius ; because it has 
touched her at her truly vital spot ; and on the whole, has been 
a vindication of her past and a guarantee of her own future, and that of 
human civilisation itself. 

XIX. The Need op the Inteophction 

This is rather a lengthy introduction to the story we are about to 
tell. But It is necessary for an appreciation of both the character and 
the curvature of the nationalist movement in India. It is, as we have 
seen, a movement of special and universal import, with Indian as well 
as all-human bearings ; not only a movement directed to the breaking 
of India's own fettois, but to the removing of the shackles of the 
spirit of human civilisation itself. The last Great War found the 
allied Powers on the side of France lauding to the skies their own 
aims and objects, and consigning those of Gei'many and other opponents 
to bottomless perdition. It was to save cmhsation itself that they 
were fighting the Huns. An unwary and uncritical consumer of such 
dbessed and cooked stiiS might suppose that a twentieth century Roman 
Eagle had spread its ample wings to guard civilisation from the inroads of 
of modern vandals. But the aftermath of the War proved a disillusion- 
ment to some who had honestly hoped for tliis. To many of course it 
had been nothing better tlian aflccted virtue and hypocritical pretence. 
The world has not changed in spite of the Leagues and Pacts. The 
disarmament issue still has not made any headway, and the international 
relations and those between the classes and the masses, I'cmain as 
tangled as before. War preparedness is still supposed to be the best 
insurance against war. And knots in the relations of men to one 
another must still be cut by the sword they cannot as yet be untied 
by any peaceful metliods. Ethics and religion must still be turned down 
in lie dealings of human groups with one another. Mahatmaji's move- 
ment has been conceived to change all this. It has therefore been able 
to attract all eyes to it — particularly the eye of America. Interested 
propaganda to delude An^erica or to lead Amodcan opinion even* by 
men hke Sir John Simon has largely failed. The Press there is, generally, 
watchful and appreciative,* An American Senator bestirred himself constitu- 
tionally in the Indian cause. A number of American divines appealed 
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to tlxe British Premier— an appeal for justice and fairplay of which no 
formal or matenal notice seems to have been taken. And tlieso good 
people are interested not simply^ because it is the Indian War of 
Independence, but because it is a peaceful war, an assortion of 
the supremacy of soul force over every other kind oC force. If 
this should succeed, the history of the human strugcjlc for freedom in 
future should begin anew. Maliatmaji has, accordingly, stressed truth 
and non-violence as the mainsxiring of national action. 


XX. History of the Mo^^ejment 

A brief history of the movement has often been told, and it is easily 
account, we may refer to two articles appearing in 
1^30), one by K Vyasa Rao, and the other 
by C. Vijiaraghavchari. UeferencG should also be made to Mr. Slocombo^s 
despatch to Dailij Eetald. The former article shows how England is 
again following her traditional bent of muddling through ; how she is 
pursuing a policy, if policy it can be called, of oi>portunities lost, of 
coming up always too late ; and how her Indian record in these fateful 
years has been a record of^ might have beens. A Round Table Confer- 
ence might have met the situation if it had been oflered in the year 
1924, or even in 1927. But the British Government thrust upon an 
indignant and resentful In dm an all-white Commission which not only 
the liberals and moderates, but actually ranged them 
on the side of a most determined opposition. It seemed as though the 
cleavage between the two schools of thought in India was going at 
made up under a common sense of insult and injury. The 
Madras Congress had passed the Independence resolution, but indepc- 
dence had been set before us as the goal"' The liberals 
had not accepted this position. But after the colossal blunder of British 
statesmanship m appointing an all-white Commission, it seemed that 
even the liberals were disillusioned, and leaders of the two schools of 
thought, advanced and moderate, came to recognise that a common 
platform might now be erected, upon an agreement on the fundamen- 
tal natiraal demand, for both the schools to meet and present an united 
® matured in the All-Parties Conferenco. It produced 
the historical document known as the Nehru Report. It formulated the 
nation s minimum demand, as representing the greatest common measure 
of agreement amonst all the parties. It was an essentially reasonable 
proposal inspxte of the fact that it was not wholly acceptable to the 
Mahomedans. Pundit Motilal moved in the last Calcutta session of 
the Congress the adoption of the Report, but it met with a powerful 
and determined opposition from the younger and more progressive sec- 
Congressmen headed by Srinivas lyenger, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
ouDhas 15ose. Mahatmaji moved in the impasse, what was called a 
compromise resolution— ^cepting Dominion Status on condition it was 
granted by the 31st. of December, 1929. A further concession had to 
be 3nade to the impatienco of youth and its uncompx'omising idealism— 
the hands ot the advocates of independence weiio not to be tied in the 
matter of propaganda. Lord Irwin returned from home after consulta- 
non With tlm labour Government in office, and^ also, presumably* with 
fais own party the ear of which he is supposed to possess. 
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XXL Lord Ir^vin’s Dbclaeation 

On tho 31st. of October, 1329, Lord Irwin made a declaration 
about the goal of Biitish administration in India, with tho previous 
sanction of the British Government, making a reference to his 
own instnimcnt of instructions and to the meaning implicit (later 
doubted or repudiated by some) in the Declaration of 1917. The subs- 
tance of the Viceroy’s October declaration was this • tho natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress is the attainment of Dominion Status 
(in the fullness of lime). This declaration seemed to many as an olive 
branch, but to others it seemed a ruse. Anyway, it did not clear tho 
Indian situation in so far as the immediate future was concerned. It 
did indeed define the goal, but it did not commit British statesmanship 
either to tho time or to tho speed of the attainment. India ro-ilizing 
Responsible Government in accordance with geological scale of time 
had long ceased to be an India which an Indian could love or even 
endure. Soon after this declaration, a Conference of the leaders of all 
parties met at Delhi to consider tho declaration. A resolution on the same, 
as drafted by Gandhiji himself and as amended by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was the result of the deliberations. It was a resolution conceived in a 
friendly and not obstructive spirit, and suggested some modifications in 
tho spirit as well as in the working of tho policy of tho Government, 
calculated to produce an atmosphere favourable to the labours of con- 
structive statesmanship in tho proposed Round Table Conference. The 
public should be made to feel that “a new era comiuenoed from to-day.” 
The crux of the problem was, however, stated to be this : “We undeiv 
stand however that the conference is to meet not to discuss whether 
IDominion Status is to be established but to frame Dominion constitution 
for India. We hope wo are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import 
and implications of the weighty pronouncement of H. E. the Viceroy.” 

XXIT. Tub CoNaRsss Position and the Government Position. 

It was felt on all sides that a round table talk mth the Viceroy 
himself, in which both tho parties might place all their cards on the 
table, would be a necessary prelude to the historic drama to be staged 
later in London. Accordingly, a meeting between the Viceroy and some 
of the leaders (Gandhiji, Motilal, t'atel, Sapru and Jinnah) was arranged 
at the viceregal lodge. New Delhi, on the 23rd. of December 1929. It 
was a fateful meeting at a time when India was, in grim earnestness, 
at the parting of ways, but it ended in failure after a full three hours’ 
anxious attempt to reach a settlement. The Government issued a statement 
on the abortive talks with tho Viceroy. It stated that the position of 
the Congress party was that there would be grave difficulty about Con- 
gress partioip.ation in the Round Table Conference unless an assurance 
was forthcoming from the British Government that it would meet directly 
to draw up a scheme for a Dominion constitution for India which the 
British Government would undertake to present to and support in tho 
Parliament. Whereas the position of the Government was that the 
London Conference “jyas designed to elicit the greatest possible mieasure 
of ^reement for the final proposals which it would be the duty of BKs 
Majesty’s Governmetft to submit to parliament and that it was impossible 
for the Viceroy or His Majesty’s Government in any way to prejudge the 
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action of the Conference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament.” Tliat 
this position of the Government represented a workable basis for the 
Conference to stand upon was believed by many who accepted that 
position at its face value, in fora;etfalnoss of the Irish precedent, of the 
frailty of past plcdfi;cs and assurances in relation to India, and the 
possible prejudicial action of factors not spocificallv stated in the terms of 
India’s participation in the Conference. It was said that the Confe- 
rence was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals But who were going to be the par- 
ties to such agreement ? j?he Congress as the preponderant party on 
this side, and Labour Government as the other party on the other 
side ? If so, would it bo worth while for the former to cross the 
seven seas and the thirteen rivers as we say, and come to London 
merely to try its luck with people who only said that Dominion Status 
for India was but a goal, but had given no hint of an asstiranco that 
they were prepared to treat it as coming within the range of immo- 
diate practical polities ? If the Labour Government was sincere in its 
solicitude for the political emancipation of India — a consnramatioii which 
Labour as a party had previouslr not merely devoutly wished for, but 
had repeatedly pledged itself to— then, here was the opportunity for it 
to lake the Indian issue up in right earnest, and stake, if matters wont 
so far as that, its life on the issue of Indiau Swaraj. And was it not 
apparent even to the dullest observer that the Indian issue was no longer 
the granting of a further instalment of reform, a further leading to 
quarter-way or half-wav houses in India’s uphill march to the peak of 
her high Destiny ? It is merely euphemism to say that pledges are kept, 
provided one has been keeping them. It is a long way from “has been 
keeping” to keeping now and for good. 

XXni. The Congress Reasons 

The Congress spokesman made it abundantly clear that what they 
wanted was an undertaking from the Labour Government that it would 
support Indian Dominion Status in Parliament — an undertaking which 
in no way could be construed as an undertaking from Parliament 
itself. It was recognised that the Labour was in office, but not in 
power, bi cause the Conservatives and the Liberals could turn it out 
at any moment by joining issue with it. It was ordinary prudence on 
the part of the Congress representatives to insist on an undertaking 
forthcoming from the Labour Government itself : it was a proposed 
contract inspired perhaps by more trust and good-will on the part of 
the Indian leaders than was justified by the records of the Labour 
party’s previous tenure of office. The professions of Labour out of 
office had certainly not been borne out by the performances of Labour 
in office. It had proved that once in office it could as smoothly fit itself 
into the steel frame, even perhaps compromising their aooialislio principles 
and party pledges and everything except their chances of holding office, 
as any other party of British politics. The Ramsay Macdonald of “The 
Awakening of India” or even as leader of Labour minority might not be 
the Ramsay Macdonald of 10 Downing Street. Moseover, the Indian 
Bureaucracy might prove stronger than the Christian conscience of Lord 
Irwin, and the die-hard forces and vested interests in England might prove 
stronger than the most angelic intentions of the Labour Government. 



THE MAHATMA AND THE CONGEESS ^1 

XXIV. Mahatma and the Congress. 

Rfaliatma Gandhi is the Congress and the Congreos is Mahatma 
Gandhi — so said V J Patel on a later occasion. Bat this is true in the 
sense that the best sentiments of the Congress are focussed and its 
purest efforts concentrated in the personality and leadership of Mahat- 
maju The article of Vxjiaraghavachariar to which we referred stressed 
two points : the unique God-given opportunity which India now has 
in possessing the greatest living man as her leader — an opportunity 
rarely given to any great subject people in its struggle for subjective 
as well as objective freedom ; and the tremendous potentialities of 
Indian mass response — the mass mind which, xnspite of the appearance 
of its ignorant sabmi-ssion to fatality, is possessed of the elements of a 
fine^ though illiterate culture and of a mine of profound though mainly 
subjectively directed strength — under a spiritual leadership and guidance. 
But even Gandhiji would cease to be the Congress, and become again the 
extinct volcano that he was supposed to have been during the palmy days 
of the Swarajist “non-cooperation from within the Councils,^' if he should 
give either a wrong or a hesitant lead to the rising flood of India's 
desire for freedom God has given him the divine warrant to harness 
the newly awakened forces and lead them, but like the Anglo- 
Saxon king, he cannot bid the surging tide retreat on the shore. 
If he should essay to do what it is impossible even for him 
to do, he would himself be left stranded in dry and cold isolation as 
the mighty flood rushes on to its destination. Sir Snrondranath and 
many others had so been left stranded. It was difficult enough even 
for Mahatmaji to bring the Calcutta Congress to accept the compromise 
resolution which appeared to many as going back on the resolution of 
the Madras Congress. And it was difficult enough for the Mahatma 
to have his resolution of thanksgiving to the Viceroy and of condem- 
nation of the attempted viceregal train-wrecking passed by the Lahore 
Congress. The temper of the younger generation of Congressmen had 
risen, and it refused to be pliant and docile even before the magic 
wand of the Wizard of Sabarmati. Mahatmaji holds the torch to 
ignite the fuse of Indian mass dynamism, but even ho does not hold 
the^ extinguisher. The Bardoli Decision after the Chauri Chaura 
incident had not extinguished the Non-co-operation confiagralion : it 
had merely driven it into new routes ; and it burned wherever it went 
Congress leaders, therefore, simply aud plainly stated their case when 
they said to the Viceroy that there would be grave difficulty about 
Congress participation in the Bound Table Conference unless Dominion 
Status conld be definitely prospected before the eyes of the impending 
session of the Congress. A mere dangling of a shadowy ideal and the 
mere prospect of a problematical agreement being reached in a pro- 
miscuous conference, was not the sort of thing that could charm India 
into a loll of patience. 

XXV. COGENOY OF THE REASONS 

It is important consider all this, because not only the Liberal 
representatives in the^infructuous talks with the Viceroy, but eveai the 
then President of the Legislative Assembly, V. J. Patei^ were dissatis- 
fied with the unbending attitude taken by the Congress leaders. Patel 
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of course took not much time to revise his first judgment; as ^ wo saW 
after the correspondence that passed between him and the Viceroy on 
his resignation had been published. But the Liberals contmiied to 
think that there was much in the October Declaration^ and in the 
December conversations with the Viceroy which justified the hope 
that the Government meant to confer on India a substantial 
boon. Mahatmaji himself made the issue perfectly clear in^ an article 
in Young India (February 6) lu which he removes some misconceptions 
in the minds of some Pro-Iudian Britishers of which Mr. Alexander 
might be taken as the t>pc. We could do no better than quote 
Mahatmaji: “In the language of the man of the street, unless the 
reformer knows that he has in the Cabinet and the Viceroy his staunch 
supporters, he may not attend the Conference except to court disaster 
After alluding to the probability of the diirorrcnt invited parties not 
coming to an agreement, but rather having their ditferenccs accentuated 
in London, Gandhqi says : — “The fact is that there is really only one 
party in the country that has weight with the masses. It is the 
Congress. There is perfect agreement among Congressmen as to the 
demand. But I am free to confess that the Congress docs not yet 
command such recognition from the Government. It has not yet the 
sanction behind it for enforcing its will* If therefore the Congress 
sends representatives to a hotorogeneous Conference, it must know 
definitely what the British Government intend doing* It must not have 
an open mind as to what India should have. The Conference, tlicre^ 
fore, to serve any useful purpose* must necessarily have only one 
thing in view i*e., to frame or recommend a scheme of Dominion Status 
(now Independence) to suit Indians needs. This Lord Irwin could not 
do ; hence the break." The words he used in his submission to the 
Indian critics on January 23, have since then been often quoted. They 
are about the “substance of freedom.^ ^ “Surely nothing will be lost 
by the Congress abstaining from participation in the Conference if the 
British cabinet moan well. Let those that have faith attend, and ^ if 
they bring something worth looking at from the Independence standpoint, 
the Congress will capitulate. The days of being satisfied with costly 
toys are over. It is the substance that India wants" And iho subs- 
tance he defines in three clear and categorical propositions : (1) 
British domination must cease* (2) British exploitation oeaso. 
And (3) British administration, that is costing the country far beyond its 
means, must end now, and not in the remote future. Ho then pro- 
ceeds to add that what is really vital for the securing of this subs- 
tance of freedom is to create a proper atmosphere for it, that is to 
say, India must generate power within to enforce her will. Incidental- 
ly, he points out to the party of violence that this power shall not 
only not come from acts of violence, but that it will be distaicted and 
dissipated by it. In the same issue of Young India Gandhiji, addres- 
ssing the JEnglish friends, explains that the failure of the parley with 
Viceroy left no other logical and honourable course to the Congress 
tl^n to keep its engagement already fixed in its Calcutta session. *^Orga- 
nisations, like men, if they are to command respect and grow, must 
have , a sense of honour and must fulfil their promises. Well, the 
Congress promised at Calcutta to change its creed to Independence if 
♦..♦.•It (Dominion Status) did not como nor was there any prospect of 
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its coming for certain in the immediate future. The Congress therefore 
had no other course left open, if it was not to commit suicide, but to 
declare its immediate objective to be Complete Independence/^ This is 
what he wrote The concluding words of that article are also important : 
“But whatever I do and whatever happens, my English friends will 
accept my word that whilst I am impatient to break the British 
bondage, I am no enemy of Bntain.^^ 

XXVI. Tile Lahore Congress : A Foregone Conclusion 

The issue of the Lahore Congress was therefore a foregone conclu- 
sion. President JawaharlaPs Address was as full of fire as of light It 
combined the impatient fervour of the youth of India with the mystic 
yet clear vision of the prophet and the seer. Mahatraaji is himself the 
best story-teller and also the best interpreter of the Congress. In 
Young India (January 9) he writes on the Congress. He divides it 
under several headings : President, Independence, Boycott of Legisla- 
tures, Civil Disobedience, “In the Existing Circumstances" Our Financial 
Obligations, and Communal Question It is a rock-bottom analysis of 
the new situation created by the declaration of the Independence creed. 
And the rock into which the Congress was to plunge its piers, the 
pivot on which the whole Congress machinery was to turn, was Civil 
Disobedience. As we pointed out, Mahatmaji brought up the idea of 
oflPering mass civil disobedience under his own command, with an 
anxious and even hesitating mind. The atmosphere for it did not yet 
exist. And violence was too plainly in the air to justify a hope that 
it would allow non-violent resisUnce on a mass scale a field of free 
operation. A select axea, a select company of disciplined non-violent 
fighters and a select command, presumbly his own, — a programme like 
this was thought practicable or reasonable. A long, long day of strenuous 
spade-work was believed to be necessary. After the lull of the^ N. 0. O. 
Movement, a now tide, more powerful than the last, might have 

been expected, but although there was a marked rise in the level of 

feeling in political India, there was, as yet, no sure indication that^ the 
bosom of Indian Mass Sub-consciousness was already swelling in a mighty 
up-heaval. No one as yet knew what the character or the magnitude 

of the mass response would be. Grandhij/s hold on the Congress was 
of course decided, but it was not absolute. A very considerable 

section of the younger people had little faith in his programme of 
non-vioJent resistance, and took less care to conceal its want of 
confidence during the Lahore Congress or soon after. Many young 
men were too full of the fiery traditions of a newly liberated Russia or 
Turkey or China, to go in whole-heartedly for a programme of merely 
courting imprisonment, lathi blows or gunshot wounds. And in an 
issue of Young India, Mahadev Desai narrates a comic incident, with 
an underlying vein of deep pathos, how Gandhijt and himself were 
treated to an edifying demonstration of this mentality by a number of 
youthful firebrands who happened to be their fellow passengers during 
the return trip from Lahore. 

XXVn. The CoMPifoArEP Sxtuaxton. The Cross Chalijsnoes 

In such a complicatod situation, in which the spirit of violence ^as 
apparently up and that of non-violence apparently down, a feeler, a 

10 
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gau^e of the measure of national fooling, a fairly correofc barometer 
reading of the intensity of the impemling storm, was required. 
Accordingly, it was decidod to celebrate an All-India Indeptmdenee 
Day. It was celebrated on the 2t)th of January, and success not 
only justified but exceeded the most optimistic ('xpectation^ of (JongresMnen. 
There was the readiness to res])Oud, which, with sulliciont stimulus being 
supplied from within and from without, might dcn'clop, st> it was now 
believed, into a power sutlicicnt for offering effective ma^s resistance. 
The Government, meanwhile, were not bleeping ovei their guns, and 
neglecting to keep their powder dry. The statenumt of the Viceroy 
made m the Legiblative Assembly at that time was an c‘xplanation and 
a threat. The explanation wansened the situation by chffcroutiatuig the 
goal from its attainment, the jmiiney from the journey’s end and the 
threat stiffened the back of the civil disobedience attitude by throwing 
a challenge to it. Ail national and deep-ncting movements derive 
from such challenge an accesaion of incentive and strength to them. 
If the Government regarded the Congress programme as a challenge to 
itself, the Congress also regarded the Government’s refusal to coiHid<»r 
the national demands as coming within the range of immediate practical 
politics, no less a challenge to itself. The Viceroy complained of the 
Congress not grasping the hand of frieiKUhip and co-operation extended 
to it. But the fact is that both had cxlencl(*d their hands, but since 
the hands could not clasp each other in fricndblup, they gripped each 
other in a life and death wrestle. Whilst the Government thinks that 
an way out of the present impasse lies in the Congress descending 
from the clouds to cominonsense and an appreciation of the actualities 
of the ^ situation, the Congress thinks that it lies in the Government 
undergoing a change of heart and ascending to an height of imagination 
and courage of jubtice. 

XXVJII. Ganuhiji’s Readiness to Meet Half-way 

Gandhiji was prepared to meet the Government even half-way after 
the celebiatioii of the Independence Day. In tlie isbuo of Young India 
Jan. 3U, he, after dibcubsing the Viceregal statement lu the Assembly, 
made the^ same “ childish offer of liis famous eleven points to Lord 
Irwm which he had made to Lord Reading. The points lefor to the 
more urgent of India’s pressing needs, but even Gandhiji’s most trusted 
followers bad not felt very enthusiastic over them at a time the prob- 
lem of the right of India to manage her own affairs apart from all 
outside control or intervention had itself to bo tackled. J3ut Gandhiji 
was so awfully conscious of the possible risks and perils of the civil 
disobedience movement, that ho wanted to give the Government a fur- 
ther chance before launching upon it. He was anxious to explore and 
exhaust all possible and honourable avenues of settlement before taking 
the final and irrevocable^ step. He writes : “Let tlio Viceroy satisfy 
those very simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of 
civil disobedience, and the Congress will heartily participate in any con- 
ferenee where there is perfect freedom of expression and demand.’^ 
With Uie same Eleven Points in his pocket, Mr. S. R. Bomanji went to 
Downuig Street to negotiate with the Britibh Premer. But in vain* In 
Young India ^February, 20) Gandhiji, writing on the decision of the Working 
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Committoo authorising him and those working with him who believe in 
“non-violence ns an article of faith to start civil disobedience as and when 
the\ desire and in the manner and to the evtonth they dGelde^^ observed ; 
“It (the Working Conmuttoe resolution) is the formula of wluch I have 
been in search these long and weary months. For me the lesohition is 
not so much a political as a religious effort I saw that I could not 
woik out Ahiwsa through an oiganT-ation holding a vauety of menta- 
lities Hence the necessity for tiecdom from Congress contiol And I am 
thankful that the members of the Woiking Committee saw the utter 
conectnoss of my position/^ The concluding lines of the same Article 
shewed that whilst Gandhi]i was fully coiibeious of the danger of vio- 
lence breaking out side by side with civil di'^obedxonce, he was now 
also sure that he knew the way There could now be no retracing as 
at the time of Bardoli. The struggle for freedom must be carried on, 
he said, “till one of the representatives (of non-violence or violence) was 
left alive.” 


XXIX His yet Another Attempt 

But before actually embarking on a campaign of civil disobedience, 
Gandhiji made yet another attempt to see if a genial and kindly res- 
ponse to the Indian yearning for freedom would come from the Vice- 
roy, He wrote his famous letter (often called an ultimatum) to the 
Viceroy, winch was personally delivered to the Private Secretary by an 
English^ youth, Reginald Reynold. In this letter — which, like all that 
Gandhiji has written, should be solemnly read— he puts the whole case 
for India in a nutshell, and clinches the whole argument for mass 
action in tlie event of the Simla snows not thawing by the eleventh of 
March. Tiie pivotal point in his letter is the paragraph in which he 
states his conviction that the time has now amvod for employing the 
force of non-violence — an iatonsely active force — both against the organis- 
ed violence* of the Government and “the uuoiganised violent force of 
the growing party of violence.” He says : “To sit still would be to 

give rein to both the forces abeve mentioned. Having faith in the 

efficacy of non-violence it would be sinful on my part to 

wait any longer. This non-violence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience for the moment confined to the inmates of the Satyagragha 
Ashram, but ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to join 
the movement with the above limitations.” In hat letter he also made 
it plain that in the event of the appeal to the Viceroy’s heart failing to 
go home by the 11th of Maich, he would be on his march on the 12th 
to offer civil disobedience by breaking the Salt Laws— the most iniquitous 
of all laws, from the poor man^s point of view — with his co-workers 
from the Ashram. The Viceroy^s reply to the above historic appeal 
was curt and formal He regretted that Mr. Gandhi had decided upon 
a course of action that would lead to the violatiou of the law and 
involve danger to the public peace. 

XXX Civil Hisobedibkob Started : The Forces Behind. 

After this nothing was left but to make active preparations for the 
historic march to DanS,L A Power mightier than either the Viceroy or 
Gandhiji had assumed, the supreme command of affairs, and was shaping 
the course of events. Gandhiji went upon his knees before the Viceroy 
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for a pesture that thp latter was unable to make 'On bended kneo 
I asked for bread and I received &<one instead” Rni the bread bo 
asked for was not in the £»ift of the Viceroy Gaiulinji was not the 
master of the forces oreatuig and pnshina; the Indian siliialioii, nor was 
the Viceroy the master of the forces shaping and giiidiiig Iho British 
policy in India. Gandhiji was cominiasioned to start the. very thing 
that he most wanted to prevent, and the Viceioy to start a policy of 
repression and governance by Oidinanees which lie would rather not 
wish to go down in history as ns’'Oci!vted with his viceroyalty. The 
Indian Vital Impetus was greater than the TMah.itina, and the combina- 
tion of interests, methods and traditions which the maclniierj’ of Indian 
administration in the Whitehall or at Snnla represents was stmnger than 
any Viceroy. The innate moderation and sweet reasonableness of 
the one was of no greater avail than the ehii'-tian coiiscicnco of the 
other. 

XXXI. The Influence Op The Moveiiient. 

Having proceeded so far, wc feel that oiir nanative as a detailed, 
connected story must end where the actual ojierntions begin. The 
messages v’hich Gandhiji gave inside and outside his Ashram during 
the preparatory stage of the campaign, and also during the various 
stages of the glorious march itself — his “last message and testament” 
written, signed and delivered on the bank of the Sabarinnli on the day 
previous to the day of his march ; his many speeches and exhortations 
to the hundreds of thousands who flocked to the Shepherd and Apostle, 
carrying in his frail body the suffering of centuries, the wisdom of ages 
and the love of eternity ; his last prayer in the morning of the fateful 
day — 6th of April — on which Indian History' was reborn ; — all these 
were immortal Promethean Sparks to make oven dead bones instinct 
with life, to rouse mass sub-consciousness for the sublimity and grandeur 
of its response, and, having made history, these shall live in history. 
There was a cleansing of the son! wlierover the halo of that great 
event spread and the thrill of the Mantra of Satyagiaha reached The 
Independence Day had given the fighters the first glimmerings of the Dawn 
of Hope. The March opened up the future before Mahatma Gandhi in 
the clearness of the settled Dawn. There no longer was any doubt or 
hesitation in his mind that mass response to the call of the Congress 
would only very restrictedly be possible. The scales had now fallen 
from his eyes, and the Seer of Sabarmati was now the Prophet of a 
New Dispensation. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Allahabad fSlst MarclO 
decided to start civil disobedience upon the arrest of Maliatmaji or 
even before his arrest by the 6th of April, if ho should approve of it. 

XXXII. The Maech. 

We shall not attempt a description of the March which Sir P. C. 
Eoy likened to the exodus of the Israelites tinder Moses, and Motilalji 
to the historic march of Ramchandra to Lanka, predicting that the 
places he would pass through would be sacred. I'he “Bombay CTiroiiide” 
said that the scenes in connection with the great march beggared all des- 
criptiob. After Mabatmaji bad broken the Salt Saws, the power uaga- 
rines^in provinces other than Gujrat also caught ^he spark, and there 
vtaa a general conflagration over India. Provinces having a sea-board 
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bad spociftl facilities for offering this particular form of disobedience 
and the Civil Disobedience Committees or War Counoils in such provinces 
were not slow to fall in with tlieir battalions of civil resistors. Bengal’s 
war front was represented at the points Conlni, Nocla, Satkhira and 
elsewhere. We especially mention Bengal, because, the more organised 
and vimlent outbreak of violence in Bengal <and also to some extent in 
the PunjaW has sometimes been allowed to overshadow her magnificent 
effoit and achievement, fiom the Congiess point of view, in noii-violent 
mass action, and perhaps to distract our nttciUion from them It has been 
hastily supposed that it better suits Bengal to strike than to siiifor, that 
it is more in her line to avenge her wrongs by paying back violence lu 
kind than by seeking to disarm it and convert it by non-violence. Fiom 
the Congress point of view, therefore, Bengal has had no reason to bo 
ashamed of her record. The predominantly Shakta tradition of her Hindu 
classes and the predominantly Vaishnava tradition of her Hindu masses have 
combined to produce in her a mentality as remarkable for the heroism of 
the intrepid soldier as for the heroism of the loving apostle. 

XXXIII. Non-violence and violence. 

Even before Gandhiji was arrested at midnight on the 4th of May 
in his camp at Karadi, botVi non-violence and violence had given him a 
glimpse and an earnest of their possibilities of a kind sufficient to justi- 
fy the hopes as well as the fears of the General in command Mam- 
moth meetings and processions in many cases m defiance of prohibitions, 
the fortitude of the armies of Givil Disobedience under circumstances 
of great provocation and danger, the extension of the scope as well as 
of the area of civil law-breaking, the demonstrations and accelerations 
following upon the incarceration of the front-rank captains, including 
the Congress President himself, the phenomenal mass awakening, the 
growing convergence of world interest, and particularly American inte- 
rest, on the facts and implications of the Indian situation, — ^all these 
the General, now going to be clapped into the Yervada Jail, bad the 
satisfaction of witnessing. If those had been all, and if the ominous 
cloud, at first no bigger than the palm of one^s hand, had not spread 
and overcast the south east corner of the Indian horizon, he might have 
retired into the sanctuary of the jail with a crown, though thorny crown, of 
Hope and Glory resting serenely on his forehead, but as the Pates decreed 
it, he had^ to retire also with a load of anxiety hanging from his neck 
and weighing on his heart It is true that the armed insurrection at 
Chittagong was an isolated specimen of its kind, and Mahatinaji, though 
recognising^ that henceforth non-violence was to fight an unequal 
battle against combined official and non-official violence, saw no 
reason why he should retrace his steps as he had done after Chauri 
Chaura. 

XXXIV. Existing Causes Of Violence. 

Subsequently there were outbreaks of violence in many places, the 
one at Sholapur being of so serious a nature that the Government 
thought it necessary to^meet the situation by the promulgation of a 
Martial Law Ordmaneai Sometimes military aid had to be called in 
and dnng had to be resorted to. Bat for toe most part^ so it has been 
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thoii^ht^ the outbreaks of popular violence wore in the nature of reper- 
cussions on the oxoossos sometimes committed by the guardians of law and 
order. Under adinittedlv difiieult cueumstanees, the police and military 
acted, accordiiifr to official estimation, with admirabh' lo^tiauit. They might 
have done so fioin the official point of view, and though oven libeial 
supporters of the Government policy, some of them afteiwaids attend- 
ing the Round Table Conference, have recorded their personal testimony 
rudely reversing the official verdict of unstinted <ailogium, we may, for 
tlie sake of aigiimeut, leave it iinehallenged It is imagination and tact 
which ought to be the A. B. C\ of a txuly succe‘^sful and beneficial 
Indian poHeA% Those entrusted wnth the woikuig of the mnelnnery of 
the Indian Government have certainly not suKered from a plclhorii of 
these viitiies. They liavo shown the mailed fist of fiimness, but not 
the stamina of imagination and courage. Wlioie the desire for fieedom 
and equality of status is general and genuine, and the feelings of a 
large and dynamic section of the peo])le aie worked np to a pitch of 
fervour, the guardians of law and order should have imagination enough 
to visualise what the repurcussi^^n would in all probability be on the mind 
of a sympathetic and watching public of a lathi charge (involving some- 
times as many as 60 p c. blows dealt on the head) on a batch of peaceful 
Satvagrahis (often consisting of boys and girls of tender age) The Satva- 
grahis are law-breakerEJ, and must, of course, be dealt witli as such* But 
should not Government put themselves in the position of the people 
and try to see and feel from their point of view also ? What is the 
Satj^agrahi even to a ^*law-abiding^^ Indian spectator^ Is he not the 
bone of his bone and fl^sh of his flesh Has ho not rushed to the breach 
created by his own miexpatiated sins of centuries, and is ho not out 
to bridge the chasm between India's past and future with his fallen 
and crouching body ? And should not the guardinrus of Law and Order 
be able to imagine in advance what the effect of a brutal lathi charge 
or armoured car charge or of rounds of shots would most probably be, 
if the public sec that all that comes from little or sometimes no pro- 
vocation ? And even allowing for a possibility of rowdyism or a 
tendency to rowdyism manifesting itself from the unruly elements of 
the public, has not the seventy of the remedies applied in many cases 
been far out of proportion to the gravity of the distemper? A boy 
pickoter of 14 or 15 lying before a cart-load of liquors, and refusing 
to move, may be dealt with according to law, and the law may allow 
a reasonable amount of force being applied. It is but playing the 
game fairly and squarely to arrest the boy, and also to apply such 
force, as law and prudence allow and demand* The public perhaps will 
not^ mind it if he is so dealt with. But suppose the police take it into 
their heads to teach a lesson, and deal blows that will not only tell 
but will for ever be remembered. If they do so, they do not play 
the game, and the result often is that by the extra severity of their 
blows they not only lash up the indignation of an watching public in- 
to fury, but as Babu Rajendra Prasad once said, they convert the 
curiosity or mere^ passive sympachy of the public into actual sympathy, 
suppqrt and participation (sometimes without the halter of the satya^ 
grahi). Such acts thus serve the ends of the Congress agitator in the 
most effective way* It is perhaps more in this way than in any other 
that the germs of mass violence are seat broadcast, the hands of the 
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organised violence arc strengthened and opportunities and temptations 
for active oper.itioii are placed betore them This is a possibility of 
which Law and Older should take particular note. The temptation is 
great on the part of a powerful govorument to err on the side of 
severity in dealing with popular upheavals, where the people is dis- 
armed and weak, while it is strong and irresponsible. But as early as 
1908 Lord Morley said with reference to official harshness, after the 
first bomb had exploded in India— “It is the path to the bomb.'^ When 
will the bhados of General Dyer who wanted to produce “a moral 
effect^^ at Jallianwallabag cease to hang about, if they do not still haunt, 
the clubs, it not the councils, of Executive Government ^ When will 
the Britibh people cease to be a believer in the policy of hard blows ? 
Apart from the occasional outbreaks of mob violence, there have been 
activities of the party of violence also. We probiiine, this party, though 
not believing m non-violence as a possible method ol Indians emanci- 
pation, had, at first, decided to stay its hands, and also to some extent 
to work and push the Gandhi programme, and to wait tor developments. 
It IS just possible that it has been, under the stress of an exceptionally 
tense and acute national situation, which may have acted as a goad and as 
a temptation in relation to it, driven to take the field. iSo long as grievances 
exists, and so long as the hunger for freedom remains uiibatibfied, it is per- 
haps idle to hope that axl the ardent spiiits of the nation without any 
exception will move in the Gandhi line or orbit and in no other. But 
the tact remains that the theory and practice of Gandhism in India 
to-day have more effectively stood as a rampart between the forces of 
the Government and the incipient violence of the people than all the 
machine guns and armoured cars, the Ordinances and Amended 
Criminal Laws of the former. 

XXXV. The Vicious Circle. 

The whole thing is moving in a vicious circle Law-breaking is 
met with reprcbSion perhaps a little too severe than would be justified 
from a strictly law and order point of view ; this loads to resentment 
and more law-breaking follo'wed by a double dose of repression ; this 
raises the temper of the people a few more degrees up which expresses 
itself in more intensive popular action calling for still more repression. 
So on and so forth. It is of course conceded by all sensible people 
that all governments must react in cer am ways in the case of an 
uprising against them, if they are to live and function as such, and 
that it is suicidal for them to sit idle when there is open defiance of 
their authority or breaking of the law. But there is a kind of law- 
breaking and there are circumstances of law-breaking which do not 
justify their penal reaction beyond the bounds set by imagination, 
sympathy, moderation and tact which go to make wise and construc- 
tive statesmanship. Penal action, and even penal action of an extra- 
ordinary kind, may be necessary, but these must not be such as to 
render conciliation or the task of wise and constructive statesmanship 
difficult or impossible* jEepression is only a means to an end which is 
the insurance of true peace and progress, and care should be taken so 
that the end is really served by the means employed and not defeated 
by it Too much of law and too little of order, and also too much of 
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oid^r and too little of law, are both daugorous morasses and quicksands 
to which a government following not a veiy well conceived policy and 
not looking far ahead of the tip of its nose may be led. 

XXXVI. The E. T. C. Gesture CoNmuES, 

It is true that the Government, backed and braced np by the LiborulB, 
were determined to persevere in their efttirt to solve the Indian 
problem by holding a Round Table Conference in London even if the 
Congress paity did not participate in it. The Viceroy made another 
aimouncemept which pimped and blessed the R. T C. ptospects, and 
buried and damned the Congress activities. In that speech tln^ro 
was no overflow of the milk of human sympathy and ehnstiin 
chanty that would bweeten the already cnibittcied ndations of 
the Government and the Congress. There was no indication of 
change of heart on the Olympian heights of Simla, while there 
was hurled on the devoted heads of a poweiful section of the people, 
fighting for the very breath of its nostrils a non-violent battle, iierhaps 
a little too much of the thunder of harsh language. The Govern- 
ment should never have allowed itself to forget that Congress is 
represented not merely by the length and depth of its fighting line, but 
by countless reserves of potential fightei’s and followers encamped be- 
hind the fighting line. Since the Government must have to come to terms, 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, with the Congress it 
should not have regarded the Congress m the light of an habitual or 
ordinary law-breaker. It should not have forgotten that the movement 
has been spreading not by the driving power of lawlessness, but by the 
vital impetus of n Law to which all laws are believed by many to bo subor- 
dinate* The adversary should have been met in a sportsman-like way ; 
'*We have not liked each other^s methods. Let us agree to differ on that 
But since we have got to pull on together, let us see if we can find a 
common board to sit upon, and a common pull to exert together, without 
abusing each other's ways." That would have been a fair and practical 
bargain. If conbi&tcncy is the hobgoblin of little minds, prestige is 
the fetish of pettifogging politicians* The Government has to strike, and 
nobody expects it to curse the very hand it strikes with. But tliere arc 
matters on which it should not only be considorabe, but even generous. The 
Gandhi cap, for instance, may have been a red rag to only local bulls, 
but the National Flag — a symbol of national honour, and adopted as 
such not only by the so-called Left Wing voting for complete Indepen- 
dence, and the Centre voting for Dominion Status with the 
right to secede, but also by the so-called Right Wing voung for 
Dominion Status with hedges and safeguards — should not have disturbed 
the equanimity of the British lion. It is not the flag of the enemy. To 
take it so, is to make enemies of those who would be fricuvls. Only 
by respecting the Flag of India, you can make India respect the Union 
Jack. As an original member of the League of Nations already, is not 
India entitled to have a flag of her own ? Something seems to bo 
still fundamentally rotten in this our House of Denmark, in the relation- 
ship of the people's temper and outlook to those iH)f the Government. 
No conferences and no measures are worth wHle which do not or 
cannot make these tally with one another. 





IJTE EFFECT OF MAHATMA’S ABREBT 
XXXVIL The Effect op the ArkBst 

Of the events after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi we can here 
note only the bold outlines. The picture of coiusc is drawn not only in bold 
and striking outlines, but in blazing and superb strokes The clapping of 
Gandhiji into the Yervada Jail under the Bombay Regulations did not 
produce the eficct desired or expected by the authorities. The Prophet 
of Sabarniati proved more powerful in the solitude of the Jail than in 
the bustle of his Ashrama. So long as the General himself had been 
in the field, the authorities had acted rather mildly in his presence, 
where lights from all quarters of the civilised world had been turned 
upon and focussed ; but their action bad certainly not even then erred 
on the side of mildness in many of the other fields of operation. The 
first impulse probably had been to kill the movement by pretending to 
ignore the challenge carried by it. But soon the bnreauciatic back 
stiflened If the first mood had been to take too little notice, it soon 
was followed Dy a mood to take too much notice of the movement. 
Perhaps by following a middle course, the Government might have 
avoided the extra deal of trouble they have brought upon themselves. 
But as it turned out, as the Government action proceeded by ari^e- 
metical progression, the Congress reaction proceeded by geometrical 
progresssion. And the proportion has maintained itself since. The 
Round Table gesture has not found, and has not created, the atmosphere 
for it. 


XXXVIII. Tub Aftermath of The Arrest 

The breaking of the Salt Law proceeded on a mass scale at Wadala, 
Dharsana and elsewhere. Sedition Law and Prohibitory Orders of 
various kinds were also broken. The jails began to overflow and new 
jails had to be improvised. Workers in every province, the rank and file as 
well the officers, courted imprisonment, braved lathi charges, and faced 
gunshots. Almost all the prominent leaders were in jail. The womanhood 
of India made a surprisingly groat and noble contribution, in following as 
well in leadership, to the dignity and success of the movement. Dark 
deeds are behoved to have been done at Peshawar and in parts of 
Midnapur. But non-official reports on those incidents are still under 
a ban. Afridi hostilities, supposed to be inspired by and in sympathy 
with the nationalist movement, have been an war-like episode which 
has not yet neared its conclusion. An effective blockade of British 
goods has been mainiaiiiod, and this, while involving great loss and 
sacrifice on the part of the dealers in British goods, has accentuated 
the business slump due to world depression. But the people, generally, 
are not depressed. Many Congress parly legislators resigned in loyalty to 
the Lahore Resolution ; some Liberal leadeis ^ too resigned in protest 
against the Government policy which by this time had been supported 
by the promulgation of as many as six Ordinances. The mass awaken- 
ing has been so phenomenal that Pundit Madan Mohon Malaviya^ had 
to say that he bad not seen the like of this. The tide had come in the 
affairs of this country after an ebbing flow for centuries, ^ And it was 
felt by many that it would be sin and folly for tlie nation not to take 
it at the flood, 
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It is well for all parties to remember not only the strene:ih of the 
tide but the nature of the uraje behind it. If they do so, the Govoni- 
ment will not make the unwise attempt to withstand it by crcctingj 
sandridges of hasty executive measures such as the vicerei^al Ordinances, 
nor will the people seek to deflect it from the bioad, stiaii^ht cour'^e ot 
Indian destiny promising lasting human peace and bencficcuco, into 
boisterous and perilous bays of violence wliicli olfer no haven of safe 
and peaoefal anchorage, or into mere shoals of shallow reforms which 
soon leave us stranded dry, or else into narrow and dangerous crooks 
of interminable internecine feuds and suicidial communal quarrels. The 
urge is the will of India to be herself again. It is btriviug for equality 
of status with other free nations of the world. This is felt to be possi- 
ble only if the fundamental rights of the free citizen — the fr(*e(lom of 
the Press, of speech, absociation, self-defence and belf-determination — aie 
assured, A new order producing an atmosphere in which the Indian 
shall feel that he can grow to the fulness of his statiuo in body and 
soul must dawn, and the night of his lilc\s stagnation must definitely 
come to an end. He shall feel that tlie law of the land must expr<‘ss 
the collective will of the nation and not that of a foieigii nation, how- 
ever civilized, expressed through its Parliament, however woll-intcntioncd. 
He shall feel that if under exceptional circumstances he should require 
a dictator to implement his decisions to meet emcrgoncics, bis authority, 
like that of the Roman dictator, should bo delegated to him by the 
people itself. In the matter of taxation again, the good old democratic 
principle — no representation no taxation — which England, America and 
other countries have consolidated into their constitutional theory and 
practice, should be good for him also. Did not England herself win 
this very breath of her nostrils— her Magna CharLa, her Bill of Rights, 
and so forth, by intensive national action, and has her history repenti»d 
of what she did ? And yet her method was not mainly peaceful. She 
should have to-day both iinaginatioa and S}mpathy. She is not faced 
with ordinary lawlcssnobs in India, She is not confronted with an or- 
dinary challenge to constituted authority. It ib Inio that any Govern- 
ment must act in self-defence, and meet lawlessncbs whatever be the 
inspmation behind it. But in having to do so, it must never forget 
that no Government is really strong without the blrength of public 
opinion behind it, and that the gravest emergency with which any 
Government, however powerful, is faced is an outlook or measure wliicli 
is calculated to weaken or antagonibc these true elements of strength. 
A Press Ordinance or any other emergency measure should be consi- 
dered from tlie point of view which should not be nairow but wise and 
enlightened prudence. And, particularly should this be rcmmnbcri»d if 
England and India are to remain knit tigctlicr in mutually helpful 
and honourable fellowship. 

{EspmalUj contributed hy Prof. Pamalhanath Mukhopadhya, the 
late Editor^ the '"^Setvantf Galcutla.) 



The Lahore Congress 

Gandhiji’s Review of the Session 

Ecviowin^ the Lahore Session of llie Congiess Mahatma Gandhi wiote the follow- 
ing in “Young India” dated 9tk Jamteuy lo^O — 

Pandit JawahaiLil Nchiu nune than jiutificd the choice of the people His addiess 
brief and to the point was bold, exLicme in conception but modeiate in expies- 
sion. It boic evidence of a man capable of viewing things with complete detach- 
ment. A ccaifuined socialist, he W’aiitb loi his countiy what only the countiy can 
manage. lie ib a piactical statesman, teinpeung his ideas to suit his surroundings. 
But for himself he ib an idealist who would evei stiive to live up to his ideals. 

As m his address, so in the chan Ho w'as ationg, yet accommodating. His wit 
came to his lesiaie on many an awkwMid occasion, lie iievei hesitated when action 
was icquired Hib tirclcbs eneigy and entiie self-forgetfulnefas, his natural simplicity 
and afiabiiity captivated every one. No Government that is at all anxious to do 
what is right can have any leason to fear Jawaharlal Nehru. A wicked Government 
W'ould soon feel the stiength of a stalwait who counts no puce too dear to pay for 
lidding the countiy ot wiclccd rule. 

The youth ot the countiy has every leason to be proud of their repiesentative, 
the nation miy well lejoicc to find in Jawahailal Nehru such a noble and worthy 
son. May God s blessings descend upon him and may the nation leach hei destination 
duiing Jawmhailal’s year of seivice. 

Independence. 

The resolutions of the Congress strictly followed the trend of the picsidential 
address. Let us fust consider the central resolution. In strict accordance w^th the 
Calcutta lesolutioii and owing to a combination of ciicumstanccs undesigned by 
anybody, Dominion Sfatus gave place at the stroke of midnight 31st. December, 
1920, to complete independence as the immediate objective of the Congress Swaraj 
m article 1 of the Congicsa constitution is now to mean complete Independence. 
Tt is as well. Apait from the Calcutta lesolution, Mi. Benifs statement that India 
already had Dominion Status in action made that phrase impossible of acceptance 
to convey the nation’s meaning. If xepresentation, at impoitant functions, of India 
thiough ropiescntativcs chosen by the Biitish Government, means ''Dommion Status 
in action, Heaven help India. The Congress means something totally different 
from it. For the Congress, Dommion Status meant complete independence plus 
volnnttuy partnership with Biitain as it might be with any other nation foi mutual 
good. Lastly it has been of late loudly wnispered that Independence was illegal, 
and a resolution replacing Dominion Status \ 7 ith ladependeiice would mean the death 
of the Oongiess This threat made it a saciod obligation foi the Congiess to 
incoxporate complete ludepondence m the Congress cioed The Congress would not 
be worthy to repicsent the nation, if foi fear of consequences, it hesitated to enunciate 
the nation^s buthright. If Swaiaj w'as a doubtful word, it becomes unequivocal by 
becoming Puzna Sw^araj. 


‘Peaceful and Legitimate,^ 

But the Congress rejected by an ovei whelming majority any change in the 
description of tiic means. They still remain ^peaceful and legitimate ’ There were 
membcxs in the Subjects Committee who suggested that independence would not be 
vindicated by non-violent and tiuthful means. Violence there undoubtedly was in 
the air. But I feel that those who flock to the Congress session year by year have 
a living faith in non-violence as Iho only possible means for India atjeast to regain 
her lost freedom. Non-violence and truth are the vital need for India if the stupor 
of the millions is to bo lemoved, if the warring communities are to be welded into 
one. A foreign power must be a necessary factor for any community that will 
coerce any other or the others into submission to its will. But the Congress' must 
perforce remain non-violent if it will represent, as it claims to represent, all 
communities. Whether therefere it takes a year or ages to reach polifaeal mdcpenacnce, 
non-violence and truth axe in my opinion the shortest way to it. Complete Indepen- 
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donee of the Congieas is no menace to a bin^le loaitimate Foioii^n mtoirst oi the 
piosence of a single Knghtthmaii \s’ho viU live tih a Uieiid niUing to submit to tho 
inics applicable to the whole oi IndepLndent. India 

Tina is clear fiom the condemnation ot the bomb ii">oUitiou iiml Ibo elvu»e m the 
central resolution appieciating the tlloils ot the Vudoy to .uuve at. a p^wdul 
solution ot the national piobknn Both the bomb itNoluiion ami the clause neio 
hotly contested, but. the Congiess accoptt'd both the oin* by a ^ub^taniul nvijonty 
ascertained after a divibioii and the second b;^ an oveiwhelnung nl.lJout^• I am sine 
that by passing the lefaolution and the clause the nation has couioimcd to its eieed 
and iisen in the estimation oi the woild, ns it ^^ould luue disncd its eieed ami lust 
in w^oild^s estimation, if it hid iciused to oomhann tin* hoiiib ontiage and 
perform the common couitcsy of locognibiim the good even in a ic])ieseutalive of a 
luie which we seek to dostioy 


BOYtOTr OIj’ LlStUBtVTMlLb 

rpr '^^ ^hc constructive piogiammo the ('‘ongUNS his added boieott of legisldmes 
inis was 111 my opinion inevitable. Those nho nonld liave 'independenee have to 
woik outside the legislutuies and amoin; the piople, Tiiat no sniulc scit will leniaui 
vacant because of Congressmen withdiawuig tiom the h'^isUtuos is m> reason foi 
opposing the boycott. Let those who believe in llie leai^lattues hv all means i»o 
there. It is enough that Congicssmen cm))lo\ them^'lvcs otheiwise and «*ease to 
give these bodies any pustige tluough then picwnet* tluae l'"ur me the demsive 
opimon ot Pandit Motilalji in iavoiu oi boyeott was enough to meoiporate u iu 
the resolution. j /s i 

The programme would havo been undoulitcdly sticngthenod if law couits and 
Ooveiument schools were also boycotted. But the aiiuohplu‘ie was alHeni. The 
Congress is not an oiganihation to enunciate theoru^s, but to aniicipate uuUonal 
wants and wishes, and torego practical sanctioiH for tUcur fultilimnit 

^cal bodies stand on a dilleieut footing. They wine lueludcd in the ongiiud 
fk \ sharply divided, I did not press for their xctcution m 

the boycott clause. Let no one, however, run away with the idea that it ih now 
any Congressman’s duty to seek elccUon to oi exptuie tlicse iiihtilutions. On the 
contrary, it is the duty of every Congressman to letue fiom or avoid them, if they 
take away the best workcis’ attention horn bcttci work oi if they nn‘,‘iu continuous 
wiangiiug, dissensions or worse. They aio at libeily to leniain m tliciu or seek 
eieefcion theieto when they are convinced that by then presence there, they can 
promote not meiely bomc IcgiUniato lutoicbt but national ludcpeudcnce. 


Civil DifcjonrnuiNt’iij 

The greatest and the most cflectivo sanctum however is civil dHobe<neiictMncludin;v 
non-payment of taxes. Whilst tho task of choosing the turn* iuui the mefhotl of it 
has been nominally and properly left to the AiLIiuha C^onguss (^mmittiv to divide, 
I know that It 18 a duty pnmauly dovolviug upon me I must conicHs that I dt> not 
see the atmospxmre for it to-day, I want to discover n founuli when by buthcieut 
provisjoii can be made for avoiding suspension by itason of Chauu Chaura, A 
time tn^t come when there he a light to the linish with one’s haek lo ihe 
wau With the present temper of many Ccmgressinon, witli cur internal dibkcnsions, 
with the communal tension, it is chtTiCttlt to (hseover an cllVetive *uul 
mnocent lormula. It may be impossible to offer civil dittobeiUum^e at this m 
^ necessary to oUbr individual civil dis- 
onraience without the Congre^is impximatur and apart from it, But iuht now every- 
tmng 18 in tho embryonic state I can only give tho impatient p«itrIot tho aHsnr.uico 
that I am conc^tratmg all niy powers on discovonug a workable foimuhi. He can 
assisting to piomoto a non-\iolent atmospluve and to push 
fhe constructive programme, I know that many have refused to ‘^eo any 
connection between the constructive jjiogramme and civil disolicdicncc, lUit for 
m non-yiolence it docs not need hard thinking to realise the 


one who believes 


connection between tho constructive programme and civil dwobcdhmcc /or 
^ ciimufication, OonstrucUve programme is 

disobedience for specific rcliui as in the case of Batdoli* 
restricted to a particular locality is enough. Ihit for 
Swaraj people must hoiro previous training in doing 
must throw together the people and their 
leaders whom they would trust implicitly. Trust begotten in the pursuit of continu- 
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ous confitrnctivn ^volk l)ccorac3 a tremontlous as^’^ot; at tlip ciitacal moment Con- 
fetnicti\c work tbeiefoic is lor a non-nolent aimy what dulling etc, is for an aimy 
do«5if»ncd foi bloody waifaio. Induidiul end disobedience among an unprepared 
people and by Icadeis not kiioyn to 01 tiusted by them is of no avail and mass 
civil disobctlienee is an impobsdiihlv The nioie fherefoie the progiess of the con- 
atinclno piogiainrac the gieatei is theie the change for civil disobedience. Granted 
a perfectly non-violcnt atmospheic and a fultillcd constmctive progiamme, I would 
undeitake to lead a masej civil disobedience stinggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months. 


Tn run Exisiinw Ciuoumstances’ 

Whilst thus the ccniial lesolution lays down the country's objective and the 
methods foi its alhiinment in no unceitain toims it, does not rule out the idea of a 
contcicncc 111 cM'iy eiicumstances It mcicly and most propeily says, that in the 
existing ciicunistanees, no good pin pose can be served by the Congress being le^ 
picsentod at the puipo^'Ctl eonfciencc What aio thou the conceivable circumstances 
in \ihich the Congiess may be lepiesented at such a conference? loan mention at 
least one such oiieumstance If the Biitish Government invites the Congress to a 
confeience, that is to di«ienss and fiarae not any scheme but a scheme definitely of 
Independent Government and fulfils the othei condiiions suitable for such a con- 
feience, I take it that the Congicss leadeis will gladly lespond Indeed a conference 
thcie must be at some stage 01 other Tt can take place as the proposed conference 
was expected to lake place out of Biitain’s good giace or (and) pressure of world 
opinion 01 out of picssiue from us as we hope it will be if we develop sufficient 
strciigih Whethei such a time is to be fai 01 ncai depends upon how we utilise or 
waste this yeai of guicc. 


Our Financxau Obligations 

Next in importancs and almost pait of the central icsolution must be deemed 
the one dealing with oni financial obligations Eveiy one who knows anything of 
public finance know 1 ha oxtiavagaiit this Oovcinment is and how heavy is the load 
of debts that H enislung the nation Every one knows also what concessions have 
been given to foitugn s in utter disiegard of the national inteicst. These cannot 
demand, daie not expect recognition from Independent India under the much abused 
name of \ehted infciests All vested interests aie not entitled to protection. The 
keeper of a gambling d(*n or of a biothel has no vested mtciest. Nor has a corpora- 
tion that gambles awny the foi tunes of a nation and reduces it to impotence. 
The Congicps at Gaja therefore passed a comprehensive resolution repudiating 
cextain debts The last, whilst reaffirming the Gaya resolution, laid down 
that obligations or eonecssioim pionounced to bo unjust and unjustifiable by an in- 
dependent tribunal shall not bo leeogrused by the Independence Government to come. 
No cxce]>tion can, in niy opinion, be possibly taken against such a reasonable propo- 
sition. To shirk the issue is to invite disaster 

Communal Question 

E<iually important is the communal resolution. Though it was adopted for the 
sake of the Sikhs, it was necessary otherwise too to enunciate the principle under- 
lying it. Independent India cannot afibid to have communal representation, and 
yet it must placate all communities if the rule of Independence is not based on 
coercion of minoiities But the Congress has now to cultivate a spiut of common 
nationality and refuse to icsort to camonfiage or expedience In a matter so vital as 
the communal question In th<* Congress wo must cease to be exclusive Hindus or 
Mussalmans or Bikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews. Whilst we may staunchly adhere to 
our respective faiths, we must be in the Congress Indians first and Indiana last. A 

g ood Hindu or a good Mussalman should be a better Hindu or better Mussalman for 
eing a lover of his country There never can be any conflict between the real interest of 
one's country and that of one's relipdon. Where there appears to be any, there is some- 
thing wrong with one's religion i e, one’s morals True religion means good thought 
and good conduct. True patriotism also means good thought and good conduct. 
To set up a comparison between two synonymous things is wrong. But if the 
Confess is ever forced to <t)nsider a solution based on communahsro, the resolution, 
binds it to reject any that docfi not satisfy the parties concerned. In order, however, 
that the Confess may net^r be faced with a situation demanding communal sedudon 
it should DOW be joined in largo numbers by Mussalmans, Sikhs and others who will 
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have India as one indivihiblo nation. I foi one iiould neleonie the Conpies'i 
mto Mussalman, Sildi, Paifii, Ciuistnn, .^e^\lsh hands laihni than that- it blumld ho 
m any bcnnc a sectional oigaiiibation *\n> one ^^ho lu^ (ho hpuit of boivice in him 
can capture the Congicbs. It has (he most ilciiiooialic fi.nnduM' Its doois aio 
ever open to those who %\ould scive Let all join it and m*d:o il a inijduy instill- 
ment loi inaimng complete indepcndonce ioi the pooiost, the i\eaki‘st and the most 
down-trodden. I must defci the eonsideintiou of olhoi ii‘solu(ions .ind the Other 
matters relating to this rcmaikablc Congiess to a futine ijhuo, it nut the next. 


The Shipping Conference 

The Shipping Confoicnoc attended hy icpi omental ives of tho ininospal eompanios 
engaged in the coastal tiade of India, was opened at. nelhi hy H K (he 
Viceroy on tho 3td Jintuan^ 1030, The (’onfouneo held within tlnsi'd doois 
and the Press was not allowed admission. The lollownig agioul stali’inent was 
subsequently issued to the Press — 

“The Confeicnce fiumnioned by the Clovoinmont of India to con‘-nlL‘i the dciclop- 
raent of an Indian hloicantde Manne met at Delhi on the !lhd and Ith Xinuaiy, 
under the presidency of ilis Excellcncv the Vieerov “The whole Cjue'^tiun of the 
means by which the growth of Indian meicliant shipping couhl he promoted 
was discussed, and paiticulaiy Induinisatiou of tho eos'al tiado Various possible 
solutions were tentatively explored, but on some points the iliflerence between 
the repiesentatives of Biitish and Indian interests appeared to be fundamental and 
no agreement was leachcd/^ 

Regarding the failure of the Conference to come to agreement the “Hindu'’' of 
Madras ivrote the following m itn of is&uo ot Cth .laiiuary 

“While tho precise details of tho pioccednigs of the Shipping (’onfeicnee convened 
by the Viceroy aionol aiaihible, it is clear that tho CunfeHuieo ha=i liroken dowui 
owing to failure to agree on what all the parties thert*to eonstdered to in* a funda- 
mental issue. That ifasiie, so far as wo aic able to ‘‘utluT fumi the messages 
received by us, appears to haic been the chum of the cxisllnu Butish companies for 
compensation for goodwill If that is ko, we mo not hnrpii’»od at the failnic of the 
Conference. The Indian delegates weie iierfeotly ii»ht in u fusing to agree to tho 
demands put forward by European vested iiitere'^fs beeauw* tho«e deniamis w’eio pre- 
posterous and unjustified. The altitude of the repiescnlativcM of foieign <H>mpanies 
implies a refusal to recogmso the inheieat light ot this countiy to adtijit a national 
econoraio policy. The claim for the reservation of euubtal shipjang in India to Iiulum 
bottoms does not, lot us point out, imply any ch'siin to adopt a policy of taeial 
discrimination. Much less can it be saia Ihati it is an attempt at the i‘xpio}>natim\ of 
any defined rights or intoicsts. It may be recalled that Hir (luules Iniies raised tliis 
cry of expropriation of property, goodwill and tho rest of it in tho Aastmibly ; hut lus 
arguments were conclusively met by the spenkors on tho side of tho iioptiiar parties* 
Surely, it is idle to contend that such nations as the UnlUd *State«^ of Ami^rica and 
Dominions so devoted to the mother country as Australia, ami Danada, did not con* 
sider these aspects of the Coastal Eescivation legislation which each of them has 
passed. 

’* The fact is that the opponents of tho measure, when they attack the ptlneiple 
underlying it, ignore well-understood legal piinciple*! and economic poIi<*i(*s accepti'd 
the world over as correct. The contontiou put forward is that the Bill involves the 
expropriation of tho goodwill and the earning power of huge foreign intersts in 
India’s coastal trade and that unless tho measure piovides that under it there will 
be no acquisition of assets, whether tangible such as ships or intangililo such n« 
goodwill, without proper compensation, the representatives of vested inten*slR in the 
country cannot agree to it. In regard to this, one has only to point out that, as a 
matter qf f^eneral principle, there can bo no expropriation ^f. and consequently no 
compensation for, trade expectations and possibiliUes of development. It is no use 
forgetting that there can be no goodwill or earning power Jp be compoiisatod which 
emmot be enforced under the law as against others. Can it be contended that the 
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exi8tin£» shippuiK companies} 01 rombino& can obtain an inpiiiction older nndei the 
law apjainst the etaiting ot iival bhippinu, cnneoiiih on the Riound that they have by 
pichciiption accpiiiiHl a monopoly in defined and exclusively piO]nietaiy inteicstB m 
the coastal shipping: of this countiy ? II they cannot do ao, the case foi compoii- 
aation l.iils Indi.in nationals \mII alwajfo aeneioiisly considci all icasonable claims 
foi compeiifeation, but they cannot, uith any ^>eiise ot justice to a pooi country, 
cntcitam demands toi compensation ioi intangible “ataki's and mtcicsts*’ fiom which 
large piofits weie dtnivcd in the past and fioiu which, as a result of the inevitable 
maieh of piogicss of events m the country, they will not be able to dciivo the same 
piofits m the future, 

‘^Thoso conccincd w’lll do well to icflect deeply befoie thej take any hasty steps 
in rcjeeting reasonable offexs The coastal shipinng of 11 countiy is rccognifaed all 
o^er the world as a legitimate domain of national industry which the Goveinraent 
IS under a duty to protect and develop in the inteiests of the nation and not to bo 
admimsteied 01 contiolled in the inteiests of foicign iivals The League of Nations 
has lecogmsed that this is so It cannot be contended either that a measuie resolv- 
ing coastal shipping to Indian nationals is not necessary ox lugent in India. The 
development of an Indian meieantile maiine is the recognised policy of the 
Government. It is also notoiious that owing to the unfair methods of competition 
ruthlessly indulged in by foieign conceins, all effoits made by Indians to develop 
such a marine without the aid of the legislation ended in ruinous Joss. In the 
circumstances, the foieign concerns cannot approach the State for any suppoxt at 
the expense of the tax -payer. All demands for buch support, we hope, will be 
firmly lesisled. 


Lahore Prisoners’ Memorial to Government 


The follow ing lettci was addressed on the 30th Jammy 7g30. by S. Bhagat 
ningh, B. K Dutt and other undoi trials in the Lahoie Conspiracy Case to 
Homo Member, Government of India through the Special hlagistrate, giving notice 
of one week for loply after which they pioposed to lesume hunger-strike. The 
Magistrate foiwaidcd the letter to the Executive authoiities. The letter ran . — 

**Sir, With referoucc <0 our telegram dated the 20th January, 1930 leading as 
follows wc have not been favoured with the rcply^— 

Home Member, India Govt , Delhi— 

'*IJnder-trial Lahore conspiracy case and the othex political piisoners suspended 
hunger-strike on the assurance that the India Goveinraent was consideiing Piovm- 
cxal Jail Committee's Eeports All-India Government Confeience over. No action 
yet taken. As vindictive treatment to political prisoners still continues w'e request 
we be informed within a week final Government decision Lahore Conspiracy undcr- 
trials/^ 


Why they Suspended Hunger-Steitcb 

“As briefly stated in the above telegram we beg to biing to your kind notice that 
the Laliore Conspiiacy Case undertiials and several other political prisoners con- 
fined in the Puniab jails suspended hunger-stnke on the assurance given by the 
members of the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee that the question of the treatment 
of the political pnsouers was going to be finally settled to our satisfaction wi^in a 
a very short period. Further after the death of oui great martyr, Jatindranaih 
Das the matter was taken up in the Legislative Assembly and the same assurance 
was made publicly by Sir James Orerar. It was then pronounced that there had 
been a change of heart and the question of the treatment of political piisoners was 
receiving the utmost sympathy of the Government, Buch political prisoners, who 
were still on hunger-strike i% jails of the different parts of the country then sisspend- 
ed their hungei-striko on the request being made to this effect in an A. 1 . 0 . C, 
resolution passed in view oi the said assurance and the cntical condition of ^some 
of these prisoners. 
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“Pinco ilun all thr lo(i1 do^i'inmnils biup Mihnnttnl thi ir Kpnit*', a inwlnift 
of tho In^pc <‘foi-(toiU‘ials ot of tliilfn'ot pio\inroK boon hold at JiiU’kno\\ 

and Ibo (lohlMintioii^^ of tho iMl-Fndia C{o\oinmont (’onfon^iuo h-no boi'n oonoiiuloil 
at Doilii The AIl-Tndia C’onfoun<o mo's laid in tlio tnonlh of Dooi'inboi last , 
one month ha^ hv and ^hll tho ito\(inm('nt of India ba^' not oainod into 

effect any of the Ihial looommcndntion'^ V*\ siuh dilatoiv attitinlo ot the Uinoin- 
monf ’\\c no kss than tho il public ha\o iM'oim to fo'U that ]>oihaps the ([mo- 
tion haa been hholvod Our appiohon um has boon stioindhonocl b\ tho vuuliotno 
iicatmont motc<l out to the liiiuftoi-siiikois and ot hoi polilioil piiMinois dniini; tho 
last, four months T| is voiv ditlnult for ns to kno^\ tho doiails of the hatdships 
and siiffoiinjL»s to uhuh tho political piisonois aio bnnii snlijooli'd^ Still ilio littio 
infoiinatioii that has tiickh’d ont of tho loui m ills of tlio }ails m snOinont to furnish 
iis '^\ith ^^lainu; instances \Vc im\o bdo’u a feu such instances Mhudi uc cannot but 
feel, IS not in confoimitv \uth tho tlovcinniont's' assiiiaiu’c 

“(1) Si i» Tv P>.inotji, ulio is undci-eoino ^ ^eais’ unpiisonment in connection 
with tile I>akshinosu ai fJonih ease in the Lahoic CVntial .In!, inincd rho uencial 
hunfTci-slnlvO last join Xow as a pnmslunent hn the same, foi laih dav of liM 
polled of huimei-sliiki tuo da\s ot tcnnssiou so tai eanu'fl hv him has liemi f(U- 
teifed ITiuki the iisird oiicnmsf.incos In'* ii'lcaa* nos due m niHomhci list hut it. 
Mill ho dclajid by full 1 months 

‘Tn tho same Vul timdai pui)i‘'lnnetil has bet n auaTthni to H iba Soblnn Smtrh, 
an old man of about. 70 now undcu'oiuft los scnttiuo of tinnspoitation fm Ide in 
connection uith the Lnlioic Ctmspii nov < sm', Iksidc'' aniona olhcis, S I\ Kabul 
Sinp:h and S Gopal Sinab, confined in Mianuali dad, ftfaMci Mota Smith m Rawal- 
pindi Jail have ako born aw aided vnuliotne pniushnirnts toi )ouiin^t the general 
iunjtor-stiiko In most of thw rai^CJ* tho ponotU of impnsonmont have boon oiihanc- 
ed while fionio of them lia^e lioin lomovod fioui Rpocial cases. 

‘*(2) Foi the same offonoo i. o lonnnp; tho amoral hnuf-or-sti iko, hlossrs. Sachin- 
dra IQath Sanyal, Bam Kiishna Kattii and Surosh Chandra ^Ulat^achal^a ooiiiinod in 
A^*ra Ocntril Jail, 'nnjkumar Sinha, ]\Ionmniha Nath Gupta, Saehtndra Nath Ilakhlu 
aur] several olhor Tvakon ennspnaov cawo pnsoncih hav<3 boon i!*cvcioly punished. It. 
is reliably loarned that Mr, Saiual was c-uen hai-fittois and ftuhtary coll confinomont 
and as a oonsoquenee thoic has boon a luoakdown in his health, ITir woijnht haa 
^one down by 16 pounds JMr rdiaUtwhurya is reported to ho Ruffoiinj:! fiom tuhei- 
culosia. Tile thiee Ihiioilly Jail piiMUiois h,i\o also boon ]mnishod ft is IrMrut Hint 
nil their pnvilciu^ wcio withdiawn Fvon then tHind rights of intcu vicwnif> with 
lolntivcs ‘ind comuuinic.diiui with tlum wiio foiloitod Ihcv ha\o all brim consider- 
ably leduetd in then woi£»ht. Two press statomenta have been iN«mod in this connec- 
tion in Scjjicmhoi 19J9 ami Jammy 1930 by IM, .fawMh.nlnl Nehru 

^‘(3) After the passin^^^ of tho A" f C 0 uvolntum n‘»aidinft huiu^i'r-*dnke tho 
copies of the same wlueh wore wiied to diffcicnt. politual pnsniieis wen* withhold 
by the Jail Autlioritios. Furthoi the Govcimnent oven i(‘fnhi‘d a (tom*:reRs deputation 
to nieot the pn-’onerR m thm rospiet. 

*"{4) The Conspuacy case undoi-tiiak were biutnllv assaultfd on the 2'hd. and 
24th, October, 1910 by oidors of hijrh poUeo ottitMuIs* Full didails have appiaied in 
the jjresB. The copy oi tho Hiatoment of oiio of us uh reooidcil h> the Kpisual 
Magistrate Pt. Sn Krishna has boon duly forwarded to yon m acommnnio.dion dated 
the I6th Doconiber, 1929. Neither the Puuinb Govnumeut nor the (fovoinniout. of 
India felt in noc<‘SRary to uply an acknowlodirmout rocoijit of our communication 
praying for cnqniiy While on tho other hand the local Govrnmiont has foil, tho 
imperative necessity of prosecuting us m connection with tho very Ranie inoidont 
for offering vioionfc resistanco 

^^(5) In tho last week of T)oocnih<*r, IffOO* Sj ICiron (handra Das and others 
confined in Jjahore T^nihial Jail while lu mg taken to and ]iTod!U‘cd in tho Magistrate’s 
Couit w^cic found hanck uffid cud chaimd togotlur n\ flagrant, hi each of tho 
unanimous iocommondatuui« (d tlu Punpib Jad Knquny f’ommitko and fdpo of tho 
Inspector-General of Ihisons, Punjah if ia fuithor note-worthy that these piif-oners 
wore undor-triala, charged for a hailahlo offence. A long statement iji'-ued by Dr, 
Mphd. Alam, Lula Duni Chand of Lahoio and Lala Duni t'hand of Andmla m 
this connection was published m tho ’*Tnlmne/’ 

To EJ5:HU.MK HnKGKR-STKIKR^ 

"While Tve learnt of these and other buderings oi^ tho political piisonm wo 
refrained from resuming hungcr-slriko though we wexe much aggrieved, as wo 
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tIiouii;ht the matti'i w is ^oinLi; to he tiii.illy seilloil ul an oaily iLito, But 111 the 
hL;hi of the above in*ilatiecs aie we now to belu'vo that all the uiUold BUtlonngs ol 
the Ininc'ei-hfcukeis and the siipiMiic sa-nifu’e made by Jat null a Nath Uia have all 
been in vain f Aie vv(* lo undtaslaiul that the Ooveinment its assniauce only 
to cheek the ^lovvinn tide of public nu;ilatiou and to aveifc a cii'»is? We hope you 
will a^iiec with iis when we say that we have vv‘ut(d paluMitly toi a sulheiently leahOii- 
able peuod ot time Ihit we cannot wait indehmtely Tlu‘ tJoveiimient by its clila- 
toiy attitiulc and the eontauiation of vindictive tieatincnt ol political piisoneis, hav'e 
let us no olhci option but to resume the Buninde 

‘AVe leahse tlnit lo i*o on lmnij,ei stiike ami to cany it on is no easy task. But 
lot us at tlie s.ime time point out that the leNolutionaiies ean })ioducc many moie 
Jatins and Wii/aa>a^, Ram Rakha'i and Blian Sini»hs (the last two named laid down 
then lives in the Andamin Klamls m 1017 , the fust hicillud his last altei 02 clays 
oi huin;or-stuke while the otliei du'd the de.ith of a jiieat hcio alLoi fallen lly undei- 
goiini inhuman toitiues loi full m'c months). 

‘ Enou|j;h has been «aul by us and thi' membois of the ])iibhc is jiibtdication ol a 
better ti(‘atmcnt of political piisoneis and it is unnoeosaaiy hmo to repeat the bamo. 
Wo vvoidd, however, like to say a few vvouls as legaids the inclusion of motive as 
the basie and the mofat impoitant factor in the matter of cla-*siiication Gieat fuss 
has been ereated on the nucstion of eiiteru of classilicat ion We find that motive 
has altogethui been e'scliuled so lai hom tht* cuniu fain* rented by different Provin- 
cial (TOveinments. Tins h lealiy a btiain»e attitude It is tliiou'»h motive alone that 
the leal value of any action can bo decKled. Arc wo to understand that the Govein- 
ment is unable to difatnictiuhh between a lobbci who lobs and kills his victim and 
a Kharag Bahadur who kills a villain and saves the honour ol a young lady and 
icdtieins society of a most liceutions paiasite ? Aie both to bo treated as two men 
belonging to the same categoiy I Is theie no chtteienco between two men who com- 
mit tlio barae offence, one guided by the selfish motive and the other by a solfioss 
one ? Bimilarly, is tliero no ditfercuce between a common murderer and a political 
worker oven if the lattei rcsoits to violence ? Does not his sclfLessness elevate his 
place from amongst thofae of oidinary criminals ? In these ciicamstaiices we think 
that motive should be held as the most impoitant factor in the criteiia lor 
classification* 

CoMPLiciiTED Problem 

‘‘Last year in the beginning of our hunger-strike, when public leaders including 
Dr. Gopichand and Lala Duni Chand of Ambala (the last named being one of the 
signatories to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Commitiee's Repoit), approached us to dis- 
cuss the same thing and when they told us that the Government considered it impossi- 
ble to treat the political prisoners convicted for offences of a violent nature as special 
Class prisoners, then by way of compromise w^e agreed to the proposal to the extent 
ofexcludmg those actually charged with murder But later on the discussion took 
a different turn. And the communique containing the terms of reference foi the 
Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee was so worded that the question of motive seemed 
to be altogether excluded and the whole classification was based on the two things 
(i) Nature of offence and {2) The Social Status of the offcndcis This criteria instead 
of solving the problem made it all the moie complicated. 

“We could understand two classes amongst the political prisoners. Those chaiged 
for non-violent offences and those charged foi violent ones. But then creeps in the 
question of social status m the report of the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee As 
Choudhury Afzal Haq has pointed out, and rightly too, In his note of dissent to this 
report what would be the fate of those pohucal workers who have been reduced to 
paupers due to their honoiary services m the cause of freedom ? Are they to be left 
at the mercy of a Magistrate who will always try to prove the bonafides of his loyalty 
by classifying every one as an ordinary convict ? Or is it expected that a non-co- 
operator will stretch his hand before the people against whom he is fighting as an 
opponent begging for better treatment m jail ^ Is this the way of removing the causes 
of dissatisfaction or rather intensifying them ? It might be argued that people living 
m poverty outside the jails ifliould not expect luxuries inside the jail wheie ^hey are 
detained for the purpose oT punishment. But are the reforms that are demanded of 
a nature of luxury ? Are tleey not the bare necessities of life according to even the 
most moderate standard of living? Instead of all the facilities that can possibly be 
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demandetl jails will reiiinin jails This puson in itself does not contain ami cannot 
contain magnetic power to attract the pcopla licnn outsiile Nobody will commit 
offences simply to come to j.iil Moreover, may we vcntuie to say that it is veiy 
pool argument on the part of the (Government to sav that its cui/cns have been 
driven to such e\ueiiie destitution that their standard of living lias fallen even Imvei 
than of that of their jads ? Does not such an argument cut at the very root of that 
Government’s right of existence ^ 

Separaie class for P0Liric\L Prisoners 

*‘Any how, we are not concerned with that at present. What we want to say is 
that the best way to remove the pt evading dissatisfaction would be to classify politi- 
cal prisoneis as such into a sep.uate cl tss which mav further be subdivided, if need 
be, into two classes, one fot those convicted of non-vndent offences and the other foi 
persons whose offences uulu le violence In that case, motive will become one of the 
deciding factors To say that motive cannot be astei tamed in the political cases is a 
hypociitical assertion What is u that to-day prompts the jail authoiities to depuve 
the “Politicals” even of the 01 il miry pnvilcg* s ? What is it that deprive', them of 
the special grades oi tiumbei- lanes etc ^ Wlnt tloes make the authorities to keep 
them aloot and scpirated from all odiei convicts ^ The same things can help m the 
classification also. 

“As for the specific demands we have already stated them in full in our memoian- 
dum to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee. We should, however, particularly 
emphasise that no political prisoner, whatever his offence may be, should be given any 
hard and undignified labour for which he may not have aptitude. All of them con- 
fined m any one jail should be kept together m the same ward. At least one standard 
daily newspaper m vernacular or English should be given to them Full and proper 
facihtiesfor study should be gi anted Lastly, they should be allowed to supplement 
their expenses for diet and clothing fiom their pnvalc sources. 

We still hope that the Government will carry into effect without further delay 
its promise made to us and to the public so that there may not be anothei occasion 
for resuming the hunger-stnke. Unless and until we find a definite move on the 
part of the Government to ledeem iis promise, in the course of the next few days we 
shall be forced to resume hunger-strike '* 


Treatment of Political Prisoners 


Revision of Jail Rules 


Important demons of the Government of India rcgardinp; the Jail Rules were 
announced iii a Press Oommiinifiue on the mh. Febmarit WSO. The followimr i» 
the text **— ^ 


^*The Government of India have for someiimo bad niulcr consideration the 
mneadmenfc of mil rules in certain lespccLs. The matter had been refi^rrcd to r^iocal 
Governments who have formulated their views after extensive consultaflon of nnofUeial 
opinion. A conference of the provuicml itprcsentaUvcs was thermtpon Ixelcl and 
the Government of India have aNo had discussions with some promment memborrf 

The problems under cxaimnation have boon found 
draemt and complex and have led to the expression of uidoly divergent opinions. 
The Oovernment oi India have endeavoured to give due weight to these even when 
they have not been able to accept m full the representation made. The conclusions 
at which they have arrived on the more unportant points and which are 
to secure on^atters of principle substantial tunformity throughout India, are 
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REVISION OF JAIL RULES ^9 

CiAS'iiKiOATrojr of Putsonres 

Convictoil piHonom ^vill be diviiliMl into ihice divhioiis or clasw, A* B and C* 
Pnsoneis will bo olii;if)lo fei class ‘A' it i L) thoy arc non-habitual prisoners of good 
chaiaotei , (2) they by ‘Social ediicahon and habit of life, have been accustomed 

to a hupeiior mode of living and ('1) they have not. been convicted of /'a) olTences 
involving elements of cruelty, inoril degradation or peisonal ftioed, fb) serious oi 
pie-mcditatcd violeneo, (el senoiH otibnees against propoity (d) offences relating to 
possession of explosives, ihe-arnis and othci dangcrotts weapons with the object of 
commiltnig an oironee or of enabling an offeiK^e to bo committed, (o) abetment or 
incitement of otlenees tailing vvilhin these suh-clauscs. 

Pdsoneis will be eligilile foi class “IV’ who, by social status, education or habit 
of life have been aecustomed to a siipeiioi mode of living Habitual prisoners 
will not be excluded aiitoniatUMlIy* The classifying autlioiily will be allowed dis- 
cretion to hugufst then inclusion in tins chss having regard to their character and 
antecedents, subieet to confanution oi levnsion by th(' Local Government. 

(■'.lass ‘cr will consist of piisoneis who arc not classified in classes ‘A’ and 
^ The classifying authouties aie high couits, sessions judges, dietiict magifltrates, 
stipendiary piesidency magistrates, sub-divisional magistrates and magistrates of the 
first class (the two latter thiough the District Migistiate) in cases tried by them 
originally or in any othei ease. The District Magistrate should make an initial 
recommcmlation foi elassific ition in dieses A oi B to the Local Government, by 
whom these recommuiidalioiis will be coalirincd oi reviewed. 

Privileges of Prisoners 

Certain foi coasts of then decisions which have been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India indicate coiibulerahle misapprehension in regard to this tripartite 
division, and us effect upon the cxibting classes of prisoneis It should be clearly 
undeistood that all prisoners wnbm the A cl.iss are eligible for the privileges of that 
class No class of prisoners will be eligible for any additional piivileges on grounds 
of race All ptivilegcs now given to special class piisoners will be continued to ‘A* 
class piisoners, such «is, separate accommodation, necessary articles of furniture, 
reasonable facilities for association and exercises, and suitable sanitary and bathing 
airangements. 

In other matters the following decisions have been anived at 

The diet for classes A and B will be superior to the ordinary prison diet given to 
prisoners in class C and will be based on a fiat rate of cost per prisoner, within the 
limits of which tlie actual food may vary. The cost of the superior diet provided m 
the case of classes A and B should be borne by the Government, as special class 
piisoners are under the existing rules permitted to supplement prison diet at their 
own expense. This privilege will be retained as at present as regards ‘A' class 
piisoneis. 

The existing rules regarding privileges of special class prisoners to wear their own 
clothes will continue. As regaids A class prisoners, tf they desire to have clothing 
at Government expense, they wfil be provided with that prescribed for B class 
prisoners, B Class prisoners will weai pribon clothing modified in certain respects 
and of a better type than that worn by C class prisoners. 

A separate jail in each province for classes A and B is desirable, and its provision, 
though It must depend on the available financial resources of the local Governments, 
should be regarded as the goal to be aimed at. Meanwhile, the Government of India 
hope that Local Governments will carefully teview the resources of the jails now 
existing in the provinces and endeavour, by such measures as arc within their power, 
to secure the end in view. 

In addition to separate accommodation, the Government of India desire to erapha- 
sise the necessity of a special stafifto deal with A and B class prisoners, and are of 
opinion that this matter should receive the earliest possible attention 

In accordance with the principle already applied, the importance of which is re- 
affirmed, the tasks allotted to prisoners in A and B classes should be assigned alter 
due consideration on medigal grounds, and with careful regard to the capacity, charac- 
ter, previous modes of life and antecedents of the prisoners* - . . , 

The Government of India accept the principle that reasonable facilities, subject to 
safeguards, should be provided by the Government for the intellectual requirements 
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of the educated and literate prisoners. Local Government s will be requested to ex- 
amine the condition of jail libraries m the provinces and in cases where those ate 
non-existent or defective, to take early steps to establish or improve them Literate 
prisoners may be allowed to read books and magazines from outside subject to the 
approval of the Jail Supenniendent 

Newspapers will be allowed to class prisoners Ion the same conduions as, under 
the existing rules, they are allowed to special class prisoners, that is, m special circum- 
stances and with the appioval of the local Governments As icgards literate prisoneis 
generally, where the local Governments publish a jail nevvspaper or where they intend 
to publish It, this publication will be available once a week foi liteiatc pnsoneis 
Where the Local Governments aie unable to publish a w^eekly newsj^aper, the Gov- 
ernraent of India have decided that a few copies of a weekly paper appio\e(l by the 
' local Government should be provided at Government expense foi A and li das'^es of 
prisoners 

“A’* class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter, and have one 
interview a fortnight, instead of once a month as at present ^*11" class pnsoucis 
will be allowed to write and receive one letter and have an inieT\ ievv once a month 
instead of at the considerably longer intervals now permuted under the various 
jail manuals Publication of matters discussed at interviews or of the substance of the 
letters received from prisoners may entail the withdrawal or cuiiailincnt of the 
privilege. 

Treatment of under^ trial prisoners 


The Government of India accept the principle that some differentiation of treatment 
is desirable in the case ot undertnal prisoners who, by social status, education or 
habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. There will therefore 
be two classes of undertnal prisoners based on the previous standard of living only. 
The classifying authority will be the trying court, subject to the approval of the 
District Magistrate. The diet provided for A ane B class convicted prisoners will be 
given to the former and the diet of C class prisoners to the Utter. Undertnal 
prisoners m either class will be allowed to supplement this diet by private put chase 
through the jail authorities Under the existing rules, tliey are allowed to wear their 
own clothing. The suggestion has been made that in cases where undertnal pri- 
soners are inadequately clad or ate unable to obtain clothing from outside, suitable 
clothing, which should not be prison clothing, should be provided by jail authorities. 
The Government of India commend this suggestion for adoption to the Local 
Governments. 


TheGovernmentof India aie of opinion that the interpret aiioii of the existing 
rules m a liberal spirit, together with the modifications now proposed and the 
provision of better cellular accommodation, will effect impiovements in the directions 
which enquiry has indicated as desirable. They therefore hope that Local Govern* 
ments will make every effort to improve the existing accommodation and will at once 
utilize and adapt their exismg resources to the best possible advantage. In many of 
the opinions received by the Government of India, stress had been laid on the de* 
sirabihty of separating undertrial prisoners, who are habituals or charged with grave 
offences, from those who have not been pi eviously convicted On this subject the 
Government of India consider that no further orders are necessary as they understand 
that this IS the existing piactice. 

1 - J**®Jo«lGoveranients are now being invited to amend their jail manuals in the 
light of these principles, and to frame rules where necessary under Section do of 

TgivelSite 


Pt- Malaviya’s Memorandum 

The Delhi Correspondent of the “Hindu" of Madras sent th. 
nkatton tojthe paper on the next day (aotb) following commu- 

Government communique on the revision of th* fail rule. x... 
coanderable scrutiny by nonK)ffic.als in the lobbies to-day. AltCgfiS com* 
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munique claims the suppoit of the party leaders who had jointly approved of 
the bioad outlines indicated, yet it is appitetu that some of them did so with great 
leserve This fact is brought out bv the submission to the Government of a memo- 
randum by Pandit M ilaviya, Leader of the Nationalist Pcarty 

*‘In the couise of his memoiandum, Pandit Malaviya urges that political prisoners 
should be treated as a separate class of prisoners In this class be paiticularly men- 
tions prisoners convicted under Sections 124 A, 153 A or 120 B of the Penal Code and 
also pnsoners convicted under Section 108 of ihc Criminal Piocedure Code and 
those convicted undei the Pnneeb Protection Act These, claims Panditji, should be 
given all the facilities that are now given to first-class pnsoners, that is European 
pnsoners-^scp.irate cell at roinmoilation with the nccessaiy articles of furniime, 
superioi food, sanitary ficilities, etc. They should be entitled to wear their own 
clothing and given only such work as they aie accubtomed to or as is suited to then 
condition of life Pandit Malaviya fuithei suggests that they should be given daily 
newspaper and disapproves of the Government proposal to stait jail newspapers 
‘‘Pandit Malaviya agrees With Mr Jinnah that classification of prisoners by the 
court should be final and not subject to confirmation or review by the Local Govern- 
ment e^cept in the case of a prisoner insisting to be in a better class than the one 
assigned to him by the court Pandit Malaviya particularly urges that all under-trials 
should be legaided as innocents until convicted ” 


The G. 1. P. Railway Strike 

We quote below the informing editorial of the “Advance** of Calcutta dated 6th, 
February 1930, on the G 1 . P Ry. sliike which broke out in Bombay and other 
places on the Wu February I 9 rW 

‘The strike on ihe Great Indian Peninsular Railway has not come upon the country 
as a surprise. The trouble has been bi ewtng for a longtime. The subordinate em- 
ployees of the Railway, especially the Indian section thereof, have been the 
victims of unjust and unfair treatment at the bands of the management For years 
they have suffered from it with more than ordinary forbearance. Now and then the 
Union has formulated its demands and placed them before the authorities It has 
cried incessantly and cried m vain and m the wilderness. Having exhausted all 
avenues to peaceful settlement, the Union had no other alternative but to approach 
the management with its specific demands implemented by the ultimatum that m the 
event of no response forthcoming it would order a general strike. Accordingly the 
Agent was informed of the decision of the Union * and in a press statement published 
on the and. of February he acknowledged receipt of the notice but disposed of it by 
imputing motives to the Union executive and sounding a note of warning that every 
endeavour would be marie to carry on the essential services. A similar statement 
had been issued on the 24th January assuring the public that there would be no 
difficulty in coping with the situation. In that note an attempt was also made to 
prove that the pioceedings of the Union decKimg upon the strike were irregular and 
nlfra vires of the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act Believing as he presumably 
did that workers had no cause for complaint the Agent slept over the Union's 
demands and ignored the nonce ^ ... 

‘Theresultof the Agent's short-sighted policy is ihe strike mvolvmg over 7 S>ooo 
workers all throughout the lines. The workshops at Parel, Matunga and Kurla have 
completely closed down. At Nasik the menial staff, porters and sweepers have left 
work. At Igatpuri workers have followed suit Poona tells the same tale* At 
Bhopal, Nagpur, Jbansi and Dhond there has been a regular break-down of service 
in the lines. The suburban ttrafHc is showing signs of partial paralysis* Several 
mass meetings have already been held in various parts of the affected areas. The 
strikers are organising mammoth meetings in Bombay and elsewhere. Throughout 
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they have been firm but non-violent. They have shown no sign of disorderline<;s* 
They have done nothing that savours of illegal defiance of the authorities. Only 
their demands have been put forward. There is nothing in those demands that is 
extravagant. No victimisation of the Union workers, no wrongful dismissal or 
discharge of any Railway employees, a fair increase in the present wages of the 
lower subordinate staff, proper leave facilities foi all Railway woikeis, abolition of 
racial discrimination, adequate provision for holidays and pioper consuleration of 
individual complaints by the authorities, are demands which even the pam{)erctl 
capitalist must be prepaied to concede . 

“While the unanimous verdict of those who have had the privilege of witnessing 
the scenes is that the strikers have been uniformly and ihioughout peaceful, 
quite a different version emanating from different sources is given 
of the activities of the Police and the Railway authorities. Two volunteers 
are reported to have been arrested at Kurla A ciiculai has been posted at all 
stations holding out threats of summary punishment by the Magistrates The 
President of the Union who was picketing with the volunteers at the Virtoiia 
Terminus station was ordered out by two European sergeants. The Police assigned 
no leasons for that drastic measure Mr Ruikai then removed to the load between 
the old and the new stations There again the Railway authomics with the help 
of the Police ejected the party. Threats of violence were there Actual foice is 
reported to have been employed. That certainly is not the way to settlement That 
cannot give abiding peace It is foolish to tell the world that strikers have ceased 
work and are starving for the mere fun of staiving, for that is a he which nobody 
in his senses would be prepared to believe. The deadlock is as disastrous for the 
country and the Railway as for the workers themselves 


Laliore Conspiracy Case Pnsoners 

Refusal to Attend Court 

On the IWi, Febrimry 1930 Messrs Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt sent the following 
fetter fo the Special Magistrate, Lahore Conspiracy Case, Lahore, through the 
Supenntedent, the Central Jail, Lahore ‘ rue 

25 ?. statement and ordei, dated the 4th Febiuary, 1930 published In 
the "Cml and Mihtary Gazette" bearing the date of 6th February, we fed it necessary 
to make a statement clearing the position of the accused as regards their “lefuS'il” to 
noTbe'po^ble^'*'^^ misunderstanding and niibrcprcsentation may 

,11 XX that we have not so far boycotted 

aU the Bntish Courts. We are attending the court of Mr Lewis, who is tryinif us 
under Section 33 of the Prison Act for the occmrence dated Jan. ip, in you/Court! 

circumstances that forced us to take this step in connection 
with the Lalmre CoMpiracy Case. We have been feeling from the very beeinninif 

tn^sfeasance and mlfatsancc 
uVj 1 authorities, we are being harassed ceaselessfv 

but deliberately with a view to hamper our defence. Many of our grtevsance5* Imi? 
been placed before you m a bail application a few days back But while 
meBtmn of grounds, you did not feel the neceUity of even mlldngf 

^ “Vife feel, that the first and foremost duty of a Magistrate te hi*r 
qmteimpa^alup and above both the prosecution ald*the dUnoe partfos EvS 
the IJon. Justice Fforde gave ruling that day, telling the Magistrate to be ever at «« 
arm s length from the prosecution. The second most important thing that a Magis- 
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tiate ought to keep by him is to see if the accused have any genuine difficulty m 
connection with the defence and to remove if any, otherwise the whole tiial is re- 
duced to a mere firce But contraiy has been the conduct of the Magistrate in such 
an impoitant case as where 18 voungnien aie being tried for such offences as mur- 
der, dacoity and conspiiacy tor which they mty, very likely, be sentenced to 
death 

‘‘The main giounds on which we wcie forced not to attend your Court are the 
following — 

“i Mijoiity oftlic accused had from distant provinces and all are middle class 
people In these circumstances u is veiv difficult — nay altogethei impossible for 
then relatives to come hme eveiy now and then to help them in then defence They 
warned to hold nifeiviews vvilh some of then fticuds whom they couhl entrust with 
all the responsdiiluies of their defence, Even common sense says that they are 
entitled to those interviews But in this Com t the repeated leqnests made to that 
efTcct have, one and all, gone unheard 

“Mr B K Dutt belongs to Bengal ami Mr, Kanw.il Nath Tiwan to Behai Both 
of them wanted to intciview then friends Shtimati Kuman Laiyavvati and Shrimati 
P.arbati Devi resnectivclv But the Couit forwaiclcl all then applications to the 
jail authorities who in their turn rejected them on the plea that interviews could be 
allowed to relatives and Counsel only. Again the matter was brought to your notice, 
but no step was taken to enable the accused to make the necessary airangements for 
their defence Even after they had appointed those fiien<ls as their attorneys, and the 
attorney’s powci lias been attested by this very Court no interview was allowed to 
them And the Magistrate even refused to write to the jail authorities that the 
accused demanded the said imeiviews for defence pui poses in c mnection with the 
c«sse which he himself was trying And the accused thus handicapped could not even 
move the Higher Courts But the trial was being pioceeded with In these cir- 
cumstances the accused felt quite helpless and for them the trial had no other value 
than a mere faicira! show It is no tcwoi thy that the majority of the accused were 
going unrepresented, 

I am an unrepresented accused and could not afford to engage a whole-time 
counsel to represent me throughout the lengthy trial, I wanted his legal advice on 
certain points And at a certain stage I wanted him to watch the proceedings per- 
sonally to be in a better position to form his own opinion. But he was refused even a 
seat m the body of the court. Was this not a delibeiate move on the part of the 
authorities concerned to harrass us to hamper our defence ? Counsels attend the 
courts to watch the interests of their clients who are not present, nor even represented 
by them. What ate the “special circumstances of this case” that forced the Magis- 
trate to adopt such a tu le atritUvie toward** a banister, thus discouraging any Counsel 
who might be invited to come to assist the accused ? What was the j’ustification in 
allowing L Amar Das to occupy the chiir of defence, when he no longer represented 
any party nor gave any legal advice to any persons ? I was to discuss with my 
legal adviser the qucbiion of interviews with attorneys and to insttuct him to move 
the High Court on this point But I could not get the opportunity to discuss it with 
him at all and nothing could be done What does this all amount to ^ Is this not 
throwing dust into the eyes of the public by showing that the trial is being held 
quite judicially, though on the other hand, due to all this high-handedness, the 
accused do not absolutely get any opportunity to make any arrangements for their 
defence This is what we protest against* 

“Either there shall be a fair play or no show even. We cannot see injustice being 
done in the name of justice. In these circumstances we all thought fit that either we 
should have a fair chance of defending ourselves or be prepared to bear the sentence 
passed against us in a trial held in our absence, 

“The third mam grievance is about supply of newspapers. The under-trials as 
such should never be treated as convicts, and only such restriction can be justifiably 
imposed upon them as may be extremely necessary for their safe custody. Nothing 
beyond that can be justified. The accused, who cannot be released on bail, should 
never be subjected to such^hardships j^hlch may amount to punishment. 'Hence 
every literate under-tnal is^entitled to get at least one standard daily newspaper. 
The “Executive’’ agreed on certain principle to give one daily English newspaper in 
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the Court. But things done by half are worst than not being done at all But 
repeated requests asking for vernacular p«'iper for non-English reading at cused piovetl 
to be futile We had been returning ‘The Tribune** daily in protest against the 
order refusing a vernacular paper 

“Anyhow those weie the three mam grounds on which we announced on the 29th 
January about our refusal to come to the Court. As soon as these grievances will be 
removed we will ourselves quite willingly come to attend the Couit 


The Puthia Mail Robbery Case 


The “Hindu** of Madras wrote the following in Its issue of the 1st Maich 1030 
regarding the Puthia Mail Robbery Case • 

‘The proceedings of the Puthia Mail Robbery case, which was bt ought to a sinidcn 
close on the 24th ultimo at Ghoramara reveal the existence of an cxtraoidmaiy state 
01 affairs in regard to judicial admislration, and descive very close scrutiny for the 
lesson they teach and the warning they give. The accused wet e tried in the case, 
not m the ^rmal way, but by a special tribunal and under emergency legishtion 
called the Criminal Law Amendment Act It transpires that after the abrupt end 
of the prosecution pleader’s aiguments, counsel for defence, Mr. S K. Chose was 
called upon to argue the case He submitted that he could not possibly argue 
without carefully going through the copies of depositions of no less than fortynine 
persons, for which he had applied two days previously The President of the 
tribunal not only refused to grant the legitimate request of an a Ivocate, but 
a nnoimced ms decision to deliver the judgment next day at ii am That was not 

fuL however, asked the parties to wait till 3pm And when the hour struck, 
the Commissioners who had retired, came back to their seats and asked the defence 
advocate to argue the case. Mr, Chose was reluctant to be dragged into a Iminetl 
aigutnent in a case of such serious import Thereupon, Mr Pringle delivered 
tribunal that very hour— twenty hours before the appointed time--*- 
fiao accused He sentenced Sushil 

c««x; pharani B^was to six years* rigorous imprisonment each under 

nnf?<»r p ^ ^^akhal to seven yeais* rigorous imprisonment 

amazing even than this procedure is the 
emphasis laid on iheir conclusion as to the guilt of the accused. Ihey say . “The 

shaken that offences have 

Tn accused under the sections mentioned in their charge-sheet'*. 

without hearing both the sides is to ignore all accepted 
canons of judicial administration and to fling justice to the winds.** 


Military Traiaiag for Stadents 

Bengal Govt’s Policy Delineated 

♦1,- 1930 the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Edacation issoeJ 

the following communique to the '‘Associated Press” ^ ” AQueanon issued 

“Itt August 1929, a resolution was carried in the Bengal Legislative Council remm- 
mendmg to the Government the urgent necessity of promidgaff *rSes\nd r^eoulS 
tions for malting It compulsory in all schools for boys to take le^n. in ohvsfcai 
tramirfgandmiUtarydnlUndmcolleges for students to'reccive Sa^ 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR STUDENTS 9^ 

The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have theiefore considered it 
necessary to give publicity to their policy m the matter and to the action taken by 
them 

*'In the first place, Government are unable to accept the proposals that militaiy 
training should be compulsory in colleges on account of insuperable practical difficul- 
ties. Apart from the minoi difficulties arising out of the seventy and unpopulanty 
of the training and the difficulty of finding a supply of suitable officers, the main 
difficulty IS that the proposal amounts to one of refusing degrees to students filling to 
reach military effifieocy Such a course would cieate a serious disturbance m 
College education in Bengal The correct policy in this mattci, as considered by 
Government, IS the development of Univeisiiy training Corps on a voluntary basis 
It has accordingly been dirccteil that the immediate exploration should be made of 
the possibility of starting new platoons, companies and battalions of this coips 

“Enquiries ate also being made from Pnncipals of colleges and in due course action 
will be directed to ensure that satisfactory physical training curricula are Kiid down 
in ail colleges and are followed in Government and aided colleges 

“In the matter of compulsory physical training and miliUaiy drill in schools, Govern- 
ment consider that compulsoiy military drill should he subsidiary to a general pro- 
gramme of physical culture and curricula have accordingly been laid down for prima- 
ry schools and for Government aided and secondary school, in which simple drill of a 
military character has been included The curricula thus make physical and mili- 
tary drill compulsory in the aforesaid schools 

“So far as Goveinment are aware no compulsory physical tiaming and military 
drill cuiricuhim has been laid down for secondary schools recognised by the 
University but not in receipt of giants-in-aid from Government In 1927, a copy 
of the report of a committee on physical education was received by Government 
from the Calcutta University and it was recommended therein that some physical 
dull or exercise and some organised games for one year should be made conapulsory 
for all students in schools and that two years' time be allowed to all schools to 
enforce the above. Enquiries are being made how far these recommendations have 
been put into practice, 

“Government are aware that besides laying down a curriculum as compulsory, it is 
necessary to make provision for teachers trained in physical eduction. It has been 
estimated that a minimum of 54 trained physical instructors will be required for 
Government Art Colleges, Training Colleges and Schools, High Schools and Madra- 
sahs m the province A scheme was sanctioned for the provision of 54 posts of 
trained teachers on a higher rate of pay than that of the 42 existing posts of drill 
masters. One such new post has already been created and 5 existing posts have 
been converted to posts of higher pay, for filling up with trained instructors, 

“In regard to the aided schools, Government have generally accepted the following 
proposals of the Directoi of Public Instruction, Bengal, subject to funds being 
available 

"{i) Middle schools will be encouraged to levy a special fee for spoits and health 
fund and grants-in-aid will be payable up to one-half of these contribution if the 
organisation of physical training and drill is satisfactory and if the school maintains 
on us staff* a whole-time or part-time trained and certified instructor 

“2* High schools and Madrassahs to be required within a fixed period to employ 
one or more trained certified teachers either by recruiting a man specially or by 
deputing one of thAr staff for training. Temporary granis-m-aid will be payable to 
help schools to replace teachers in this way up to one-third of the total cost Schools 
will be required to levy a special fee for health and physical culture purposes and 
grants-m-aid will be payable not exceeding half the amount so levied. 

“Grants in-aid will also be payable at the rate of one-third of the total expenditure 
on promotion of athletic or inter-school competitions and to assist schools in purchas- 
ing athletic apparatus 

“Existing facilities for training physical instructors consist of : — 

(a) Short courses of six weeks* duration by which certain gymnastic and drill 
masters of high scholos are Trained in a year ; 

(b) Long course of training at the Y, M. C. A. National School of Physical 
Education, Madras, which has so l^r been able to train all the candidates needed for 
Government institutions. 
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“The short course IS not considered entirely satisfactory and proposals ate under 
consideration for organisin$r, under the Directoi of Physical Educ ition 
of nme months* duration Until however this scheme is sinctioned the short course 

training will continue. ^ t 

During the current year an amount of Rs 25 *^®® c'^pcnmental woik Doiii tor 
giants>m-aid and foi expenditure on training classes, has been sanctioned it is 
hoped that larger sums will be found in the next and future for clevelnpnient 

on the directions indicated by the experiment as smUble, The Duector ot I uouo 
Instruction, Bengal, hets further been called upon to show in detail uihHannuxi 
reports the progress in respect of physical training and military drill in schooU so as 
to keep the matter under continuous observation of Crovernment 

“The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have also approved of ccttain 
schemes indirectly connected with the physical educcition of schoolboys and stu lent**. 
A scheme for the medical eyammation of all boys in Government high schools and 
senior madrassahs outside Calcutta has received administrative approval ami awaus 
funds A similar scheme ts in operation for schools in Cilcutta (uanis aic also 
made for the encouragement of Boy Scout activities in Government and non-Govern- 
ment schools throughout the province and the giant will be increased as soon as 
funds become available. 

^‘Lastly, Government have appointed a Director of Physical Education whose duty 
is to direct and administer departmental activities and who will^ advise Government 
on the technical side and take part in the trainmng of instructors**. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ultimatum to Viceroy 


Tho following is the full text of Mahatma Gandlu^s ultimatum to IIis Excellency 
the Viceroy written from the '^Satyagraha Asrara ” SabarmuU on tho March 
JgSOf on the evo of launching the unique campaign of Civil Disobedience. The 
letter was released to the press on tho 0th, Maich 1930, 

**Dear Fi tend, —Before crabaifcing on Civil Disobedieuco and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all the«o years, I would fain approach you and lind a way out 
My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot mtenUoually huifc anything that 
lives, much less fellow human beings, even though they may do tho grentest wrong 
to me and mine While, therefore, I hold tho Butish rule to bo a cuise, J do not 
innend to harm a single Eoffliahman or any legitimate interests ho may have iii 
India. I must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British rule in India to 
be a curse, I do not thexefore consider Englishmen in gonoial to be worse than any 
other people on earth- I have tho privilege of claiming many Englishmen an my 
dearest friends ^ Indeed, much that 1 have learnt of the evil of the British rule is 
due to the writings of frank and couiagcous Englishmen who have not hesitated to 
tell the unpalatable truth about that rule. 

‘^And why do I regard tho British rule as a curse ? It has nnpovenshed the dumlj 
millions by a system of progressive exploitation and by a rmnouftly expensive 
military and cml administration which the country can never aitbrd. It has riHlucod 
us politically to serfdom It has sapped the foundations of our cultmo and b> n 
pdliGj of disarmament ic has degraded us spiritually. Lacking inward strength, we 
have been reduced by all but universal disarmament to a state of cowardly 
belpleaaness. 

common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged tho fond hope that the 

S sed Round-Table Conference might furnish a solution. But, when you said 
y you could not give any assurance that you or the British Oabiii<*t would 
pledge yourselves to support a scheme of full Dominion status, tho Round Table 
Oonfepnee could not possibly furnish a solution for vBxtch vocal India ia coimolously 
an4 the dumb mmions are unconsciously, thirsting. Needless to say, there never waa 

verdict being anticipated. Jnstanecs ate not wanting 
Of the Bntish Cabinet, m anticipation of the Parliamentary verdict, having 
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itself to a particular policy The Delhi inteivi<?w havinff miscairied, there was no 
option foi Pandit Matilal Nehru and me but to take steps to carry out the solema 
resolution of the Conicress arnved at in Calcutta at its session in 1928 But the 
icsolution of luch'pendence should cause no ahirm» if the word “Dominion Status” 
mentioned in jour announcement bad been used in its accepted sense For, has it not 
been admitied by re*'ponsible Biitish statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual Inde- 
pendence ? What, however, 1 fear is, that there nc\er had boon any intention of 
gianting such Dominion Bfatua to India in the immediate future. 

“Bur tins IS all past history. Since the announcement, many events have happe- 
ned which show unmistakably the tiend of Bntish policy It seems as clear as day- 
light, that responsible Biitish statesmen do not contemplate any alteiation of British 
policy that miglit adversely alFcet Britain’s commerce with India or require an im- 
partial and close scrutiny of Britain’s tianaactions with India If nothing is done to 
end the process of exploitation, India must be bled with an ever-inci easing speed. The 
Finance Member legaidb as a aettkd fact the 18 ponce ratio which, by a stroke of 
the pen, drains India of a few crorcs And, when a serious attempt is being made 
through a civil foim of direct action, to unsettle this fact, among many others, 
even you cannot help appealing to the wealthy landed classes to help you to crush 
that attempt in the name of an order that grinds India to atoms 

‘‘Unless those who woik m the name of the nation understand and keep before 
all concerned the motive that lies behind the waving for Independence, there is 
every danger of Indopendenec itself coining to us so changed as to be of no value 
to those toiling voiceless millions for whom it is worth taking It is for that reason 
that I have been loccmtly telling the public what Independence should really mean. 

“Let me put bifoio you some of the salient points The tcrnlic pressure of 
land revenue which furnishes a laigo pait of the total, must undeigo considerable 
modification in an Independent India Even the much vaunted permanent settle- 
ment benefitb a f(‘w xich /araindurs, not the ryots. The ryot has leraained as helpless 
as ever Hois a mere tenant at will Not only, then, has the land revenue to be 
consideuibly reduced but the whole levcnuc system has to bo so revised as to make 
the I jot’s good us primary concern. But the British system seems to be desiguea to 
crush the very life out ot him Even the salt he must use to live is so taxed as 
to make the burden all the heaviest on him, because of the heartless impartiality of 
its incidence The rax showb itself still more burdensome on the poor man when it 
18 remembered that salt is the one thing he must eat more than the iich tnaa 
both individually and collectively. The drink and drug revenue too is denved 
from the poor it saps the foundations both of their health and morals. It is defen- 
ded under the false plea of individual freedom, but, in reality, is maintained ^ if® 
own sake. The ingenuity of the authors of the reforms of 1919 transferred this 
revenue to the so-called responsible part of dyarchy, so as to throw the burden of 
prohibition on u, thus, from the veiy beginning, rendering it powerless for good. Jr 
the unhappy Minister wipes out tins revenue lie must staive education, since m the 
existing cirtumstanees he has no new couiso of replacing that revenue if ’the 
weight of taxation has crashed the poor fiom above, the destruction^ of the centpl 
supplementary industrj^, i. e., handspinning, has undermined their capacity for 

piodticing wealtli. ^ ^ i.t. i- u i*..- 

“The tale of India's ruination is not complete without a reference to the liabilities 
incurred in her name. Suilicient has been recently said about tbcRO in the public 
pre<i8 It must be the duty of a free India to subject all habimies to the 
strictest investigation and repudiate those that may be adjudged by an impartial 
tribunal to be unjust and unfair The iniquities sampled above are maintmneu in ordw 
to carry on the foieign admuuatration, demonatrably the moat expensive in the 
world. .... ... 

“Take your own salary. It is over Ba 21.000 per month, besides many other m- 
direct additions The British Prime Ministiw gets per year, i* over Rs. 

5,400 per raomh at iiie preaiuit rare of exchange You are getting Rs 7U0 per day 
against India’s average income of less than 2 annas per day. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs 180 per day against Great Bnuiin's average income of nearly Rs. 
2 per day Thus you are gerhug mutch over five thotisaud times India a average 
income. The Bntish Prime Minister ia getting* only lunety times Britain s average 
income On b<*nfle<i knee, I you to poiiclef over this phenomenon. 1 have taken 
a personal iDuatnanon to drive horns the painful irmh- I hav<* too great a ffgaro 
for ycrti as a man to wish to*hurfc yoitr fwlnigs. I know that you do not need the 
salary you get. Probably the whole of your salary goes for chanty. But a system 

IB 
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that provides for such au arrangement deserves to be suavnaiOv strapped, Waa^ H 
true of the Viceregal salary is tiue generally of the whole ailtutiiHtiation 

*‘A radical cutting down of the revenue theiefoio depends upon the etpially radical 
reduction in the expenses of thcadminisuation This means a tiansformuion of the 
scheme of Government* This transformation is impossible without Imiependmiee 
Hence, m my opinion, the spontaneous demonsliatum of the Sdth* Jaiiuaiv, in which 
huudieds ot thousands of villagers instinctively participated. To them Imlepeutioneo 
means deliverance from the killing weight 

“Not one of the great BriiiPh political parties m, it seems to me, prepaietl to givt' up 
Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps heiself fiom day to tlay, often in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of Indian opinion Nevcrfchelcbs, if Indei is to live as a 
nation, if the slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must 
be found for immediate relief. The proposed conhTonee is eeUatnly not the reimuly. 
It 18 not a matter of carrying conviction by aigumeut The matter u^solvi'S UstdC 
into one of matching foiccs Oonvictioii or no eonviction, (heat Butiiui woulil 
defend her Indian commerce and inteiests by all forces at her eommaml. Intim 
must consequently evolve a force enough to fiec herself from the einbMce of death 
It 18 common cause that, howevei disirguiised, and, tor the being, tusignih- 

cant ifc may be, the paity of violence is gaining gionnd and miking its.df felt. llH 
end is the same as mine, but I am convmeed that it cimiot bung the desired relief 
to dumb millions and the conviction is growing deeper anti deeper in me that 
nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check the organised violenco of the 
British Government 

4.1. think that non-violence is not an active force. My experience, Hmitctl 

though It undoubtedly is, shows that non-violence can bo an intensely active force* 
It 18 my purpose to set in motion that force as well against the organised violent 
force or the British rule, as the unorganised violent force of the growing party of 
^olence To sit still would be to give rein to both the forces above miMitioned. 
tlaving unqueBtiomng and immovable faith m the efficacy of non-violence a« I know 
It, It would be sinful on my p^.rt to wait any longer This non- violence will bo 
expressed through civil disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of tbo 
feityagrana Ashram, but iltiraitely designed to cover all those who nhooae to jom 
me movement with its obvious limirafions. I know that m emb irking on nou-violcnco 
I shall be running what might fairly be termed a mad usk But the victories of 
truth have uever been won without iisk, often of the gruvost cluiacstcr. Oonvcrsmii oC 
a nation that has consciously or unGoas< lously pi eyed upon anothei, far more 
numeious, for more ancient and not less cultural than itself w worth any amount of 
risK. i have deliberately used the word conversion For ray unbition w no less 
than to convert the British people through non-violence and thus make thorn feel the 
wrong they have done to India. 

seek to harm your people, I want to servo them even as I want to 
serve my own. I believe I have always served them, i served thimi up to lOti) 
aio « opened ami 1 conceived non-co-opcration, the 

same weapon that 1 have, m all humility, 
J against the dearest members of ray family, if I havt* cipml love 

w mine It will not long remain hidden. It will ackiiowlisigcd 

•ftfr BptpriS the members of my family acknowledged it after thiw bad tried me 
Sfdprin the people pm me, as I expect they will, the HuffiTiugH ihcy will 

u *^s.Uon sooner retraces its skps, will bo enough U> molt 

^ Disobedience will be to combat such 

sampltsi out. If we want to sever British connccuon a is because, 
removed, the path becomes easy and the way to friendly nt'- 
wdV nil British commerce with India is ptmficd of gns‘<L you 

to Livt Independence.^ I respeiifuily invite vou itmx 

areal eonterence between 

ss«trt37".a'S‘'s5!' s "s”s.,£r'4 

this knd***rmn^r^®T®*k*^ ImU stress upon communal problems that unhsnpiJy affect 

^■o(Sss:s;.,Af 

Sr'ra“;s."u.^;‘'^Kd"r i.?,? 

^ makes no appeal to vour heari on th* 

nth day of tins month I shall proc^ with such oo-worK ot Sis Ashram « 1 £ 
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tflke to diproprand fho ptovisionR of the Bn]t Iawb. I Topard this tax to be the most 

inicjuitoii® of all from the poor nvin’a Ptnn(!-pojnt Ar the Iiiclependenoe movement 
IR eaaentinlh for the pooieat )?> the land, a he^jnininfr \\ill he made with this evil The 
wondei ir that ^ve have Rohmitted to the enie! monopoly for so lonfr It la, I know, 
open to \oii to finatiate mv dePifrn h'v aneatin^r .*ne 1 hope there will he tens of 
ihou«nnd« ready in a di^-ciphned manner to take np the work after me and in the 
ael of diRfiheMnpr the Salt Aet to lav th(‘m««jlus open to Iheponaltica of a law that 
should nev« r have diRfi^ined the Statute Bonk 

“I have no (h«iire to eau'^e ^ou nnneees«nry eniharraSRment^ or any at all so far ns 
I ran help If %ou flunk that there ip anj rnbplanoe in nn lettei and if vou wull 
caie to disMiPp matter^ with me, and if, to that end, you would like me to postpone 
the pnhhention of this letter, T phall p:lad!v refiain on the receipt of a telegiam to 
that (ffeet poon aflei this rmehep yeti You will howrvei, do tne the fa^Ol1r not to 
dffleet me from my coui'se unh“5‘' \ou can aeo your way to eonfotm to the suhatanee 
of this letter This letter is not in any wav intended as a threat* but is a simple 

and Srteted duty prepanitoi\ to civil resistance Thnefore F am having it specially 

delivered by a voung English fnend who helieves in the Indian cause and is a full 
believer in *non- violence and whom Piovideuce Beeins to have sent me as it were for 
the very purpose ” 

I remain, 

Your Sincere Friend 
M. K. GandhL 

The Viceroy^s Reply 

The following is the text of H F, th^ Vuerov’s reply io the Mahatma, sent by 
Mr. G Cunningham, Private Secretary under date March 5. 

**Deai Mr. Oandhi TTis Excellency the Viceroy desired me to acknowledge your 
letter of March 2 Ho regrets to leirn that ym confcemplalo a courne of actaon 
which IS clearly bound to involve a violation of the law and a danger to public peace,” 


Mahatma’s Second letter to Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s second letter to H* B the 
Viceroy drafted just on the eve of his arrest It wa*^ subsequently forwarded to the 
Viceroy by Mr, Abbas Tyabji who succeeded the Mahatma as the National Leader 

Dear Friend* — God willing* it is my intention to set out for Dharsana and reach 
there with my companions and demand possession of the salt works. The public 
has been told that Dharsnna is private property This is mere enmoufiage It is 
as efifectivcly undei Government eontiol as the Viceroy’s House Not a pinch of the 
Sftb can be removed without the previous sanction of the authorities It is possible 
for you to pievent this raid, as it has been playfully and mischievously called in 
three ways 

(11 By removing the salt tax. , ^ 

(2) By arrcbiing me and my party unless the country can* as I hope it will, re** 

place everyone taken awny. * , , . * , , ^ 

(3) By sheer goondaism unless every head broken is replaced, as I hope it will. 

It is not without lieaitation that the step has been decided upon. I had hoped 

the Government will fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner, I <!'OUld have had 
nothing to say if in dealing with the civil resistors, the Government had satisfied 
itself with applying the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst known leaders 
have been dealt with more or less according to legal foimality, the rank and file 
have been often savageh and in some eases even indecently assaulted. Had there 
been isoUted cases they might have been overlooked* hut accounts have come to 
me from Bengal Behar, l>kal, United Provinces, Delhi and Bombay confirming the 
experiences of Gujarat* of which I have ample evidence at my disposaU lu 
Karachi, Peshawar and Jilkdras* firing would appear to have beeu unprovoked and 
unnecessarj. Bones have been broken. 
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Frocecdins:, Mtihatma Ciandhi aUrj^eil that vioU'tu'e in ntlier forra^ had heon used 
for iht) puipose of making vnlunieoia givt* up salt whifh w is to iho Goveiiiment 
valueles'^, but to iho volunteenii, pioeious Gaudhiji (‘oniiniud — 

At Mathura, the Assiaraiu, Migi-itrato is ^aul to have snatohod the K toiml 
Flag from a ton ^ear old boy Toe <*rov\d that wtw dtMnanding tho lo'^loriiiion of 
the flag, UuH lilogallv Bet 2 ‘d, la leporttsi to have boon m<Toihss|^ lioaton 'Umf the 
flag wfi& Bubbcquontlj roMored, Ijotrajod a giiilt\ oonsdonoo in BiMigil, then* stciiH 
to have boon only a few pj03»*ounon^ and unhiuIis about salt, but unthink‘d>lo <‘rui*U 
lies arc said to^ have boon practised in the act. of snatelung the flai> fiom the volun* 
teors Pad d 3 » fields are leporteil to have been biuiit and osihIjUs fouihly titkeiu 
The vog t^ble market in (rujiat hid been laided b ‘cause the deahns noulti not sell 
vegetables to offieuls These act<i bad taken place in iront of crowds \*hc) tor iho 
sake ot the I'ciigiess Mandate, have submittiHi uithot retaliation 

I ask j on to believe the accounts givui by nun pledges! to tiuih R(‘pudmHon 
even by hiirh officials has, as in Baidolds case, often piovcd false. OtficialH, f ro- 
jrret to have to say. have not heaitati'd to tmhhsh falsdiootls to the people even dur- 
lug the last five weeks I take the following samples fiom the (H)veinmcnt uotieos 
isbued from the Collector’s Olhees in Guj^uat * 

(Ir “ Adults use five poumls of sab. pf*r yeir. and theieforo pay thn*e annua per 
year as tax If the C4overiiment removed the monopoly, the people will have to pay 
higher prices, and in addition make good to the Goveimnenfc the Joss sustniniHi by 
the removal of the monopoly. The salt you take from tho seashore m not eatable* 
Therefore the Government destroys it*’ 

(5J) “Mr. Gandhi says, the Government has destroyed hand-spinning in this 
country, vhereas eveiybody knows that this is not tiue, because throughout the country 
there is not a village where hand-apmning of cotton is not going on. Moroovor, m 
every province, cotton spinners are shown superior methods and are provided with 
better instrument, at less pru‘e, and are thus helped by the Govornnicmt ” 

(3) *Out of every Ra* 6 of debt that the Govemmeut has incurred, Es. 4 has 
beeu beneficially spent. ’ 

Inoidenoe of the Salt Dhty 


I have taken these three sets of statements from three diiFerent lenfiets. 1 wanted 
to suggest tMt everyone of these statements js demonstrably false The daily 
conauraptioa ol salt by an adult is three times tho amount staldd, and tbcrcfoio 
the poll tax, that the salt tax undoubtedly is, is at leasts as per head per year 
and thw is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle, irrespectivo of 
ana heaitm It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has a spin tune 
wheel, that the spinning movement is, in any shape or form, encouraged or 
auppo^rted by the Government. Financiers can better dispose of tho falsehood that 

1 ® '“P®® of public debtia used for tho benefit of the people, but 

these falsehoods are mere samples. uu* 

j iMtanoes of official inactivities. Liquor dealers have assaulted pickets. 

peaceful, and sold Imuor in contravention of the 
Kgulations Calais have taken no notice of the assaults, or illegal sales of hnuor* 

plSa tjTthly'hMc^^^T^ 


“Ybeusd tosm os Maami. Law” 

7°^^ have sprung upon the eoontry tho Press Ordinance surpassinir 
any hitherto known in India. Ton have found a short eut through the laws” delnf 
ID Ae matter of the trial of Bhamt Siiwh and others by doing away with the 
^cedar& Is if any wMder if I call these official activities and inactivitie®, a veiled 
torn of Mutial Law ?_Yet, this is the fifth week of the straggle. 

TOfore then, the reign of terrorism, that has just begun, overwhelms India I 
feel I must take aboldOT step, and if possible, divert your wrath m a eh aner if 
more drMtic channd. you may not knw, the things ^that I have desenff You 
^nJ now believe in &em. 1 can but invito your senous attention w> them 

** would be cowardly on my parl^not to invite yon to diaclw 
j’ J*"® 1?®”“® saw® of authority so that people who are suffi-tine tortuM 
Jw property, may not feel tball who had pmhaiw^lwm ^ 

chi^ party jaspirmg them to the actioa that has brought to light the wvernmeut 
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m ita tnio coloins, had loft any stone unturned to ■work out the Satyagraha pro- 
giaiume as fully as \t was i> 0 Bmble under the given circumstanoes j for, aceoiaing 
to the science of Batyagiaha the greater the repression and lawle'ssness on the part 
of the authority, the greater should be the suffering courted by the victims. Success 
IB the result of suffering of the most estierae ehaiactei voluntarily undergone. 

‘‘The only way to Conquer Violence’^ 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods adopted by me, but the country 
ifi not likely to mi®*take my meaning I say what I mean and think, and have been 
saying for the last 15 yeais in India, and outside for !i0 years more, and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is through non-\iolencp, pure and im- 
defiled. I havo said also that every violent a<t, woid and even thought interferes 
with the progress of non-violent action If, in spite of such lepeated warnings, 
people will resoit to violence, I must disown responsibility save such as inevitably 
attaches to a human being for the aefch of every other human being But the 
Qitestion of responsibility apart, I dare not postpone a* tion, on any cause whatsoever, 
if non-violencc is a force ns the secis of the ■woild have claimed it to be, and if I 
am not to belie my own extensive experience of its woiking, 

Pi/EA FOR Removal of Salt Tax 

But 1 would fain avoid a fuither step. 1 would, therefore, ask you to remove the 
tax which BO many of your illustiious countiymen have condemned in unmeasured 
terras and which, as you could not have faiUd to observe, has evoked universal 
protest and les^ratmcnt as expicssed by Civil Disobedience You may condemn 
Civil Disobedience as much as you like Will you prefer violent revolt to Civil 
Disobedience ? If you say as you have said, that (hvil Disobedience must end m 
violence, history will pionounce the verdict that the Bntish Government not bearing, 
because not. undeistanding non-violence, goaded human nntuie to violence Mhich I 
could understand and deal with. But in spite of the goading, I shall hope God will 
give the people of India wisdom and strength to withstand every temptation and 
piovooation to violence. If, therefoie, you cannot see your way to remove the Salt Act 
and remove tho prohibition of private salt making, f must reluctantly comnoenco the 
march adumbrated in the opening paragraph of my letter. 


President Patel’s Resignation 

His letter to the Viceroy 

On the 25th. April 1930 President Patel tendered his resignation of tho 
Presidentship and membership of the Assembly to enable him to join bis countiymen 
in tho movement for freedom. In bis letter to the Viceroy, given below, he 
mentioned the difficulties and obataeles that he, as the first elected President, had to 
contend with in the discharge of his duties and also statetl the reasons for his 
resignation. The following la tho text of his letter 

Dear Ixird Irwin, I hereby beg to tender my resignation of the office of 
President and also membership of the Indian legislative Assmbly, In doing so, 
I take this opportunity of giving Your Excellency some idea of the difficulties 
and obstacles the first elected President had lo contend with m the discharge oi his 
duties and also of stating briefly the reasons which have impelled me to lender my 
resignation. 

^^HABASSMElStT ANP FBRSBCOTIOK MY LOX FOE ThREB YeAES” 

“I have been in the obaw of the Assembly since August 1925. Strict impartiality 
and more than that absolute independence, have guided my eonduct throughout. 
Neither desire for poptrtat applaase, nor a fear of Bureaucratic frowu have I 
sdlow^ to influence my eondnet at any time. I may have made mistakes, bat I 
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can safely say, ifrith a clear conpoirnce, to-<lny, lhat on no orcaPion have I be n 
actuated by any perponal or political feclinp and m all that I have said or don‘\ i 
have acoordinpf to my poor judgnaent, endeavoured to consult the best interest# of 
the Asaemhiy and country. 

“By unfiinchtng adherence to these two principles tn the discharge of my duties* 
under cuoumptances ho\iever difficult, T brought down on my head the vrah of 
the Bnreaueracy It is no doubt Ime that they tolerated my adherence^ to these 
principles up to a point but in matters lhat really ninttered to them it wi« a 
different story. The King^s Government must he earned on, and even the Speaker 
of the Popular Assembly is expected to behavo and to make it easy for the 
Bnreauciaey to function I gave them no qnniter and refu'^cd to be a pait and p,srcel 
of the administration or be subservient to them on any matter, however vital from 
their point of view And in the result, harrassment and persecution was my lot 
at least for the last three years. The Ohair has been a bed of thorns for me all 
throughout They went to the length of oi gainsing and eariying out a aocml boycott 
of the President of the Assembly They condoned, to use a milder teim, all aorta of 
attacks in the press, and otherwise, on the impartiality of the Chair in the most 
unbecoming language imaginable 

“1 could not retaliate noi could T speak out, and had to hear nil this in solemn 
silence all the time The only relief I had was when on occasionn I spoke out my 
mind to some extent to Your Excellency in private The authority of the Chair and 
the dignity of the House were matters of no concern to them, or rather it was 
their special concern, on occasions, to #*ndeavour to undermine them and lower 
the Chair in the estimation of the public* 

^‘Clique of Undfrungs” 

“As if this was not enough a clique of underlings, determined on a campaign of 
yilmcation, abuse and misrepresentation of the President, was allowed to thrive a dog 
Hs work unhampered One of the items of its programme was to prejudice Your 
Excellency against me. How far they have succeeded in that object it is not for 
me to say. Certain correspon lents of newspapers had always free access to tlii# 
clique and received at its hands everv encouragement and inspiration* The columns 
of ihcse newspapers were at the disposal of the clique for its campaign against the 
President with the result that to the ordinary white man, not only at the headquarters 
of the Government of India but throughout the country, the occupant of the 
Assembly Chair has become an eye^sore so much so that his exit from the Chair 
will be hailed with a sigh of relief and even delight by him* 

“In these cinumstances it should not surprise Your Excellency to learn that I 
have been shadowed and mv movements have been constantly watched* It seemed 
to me as if there was a deliberaic and organised conspiracy to persecute me in order 
that I might in sheer disgust, tender mv resignation and thereby supply a handle to 
the enemies of India to demonstrate that Indians are ui.fit to hold such respoosihle 
positions It was an open secret that the Government of India and their officiils 
had no love for me and tolerated me in the Chair because there was i o wav by 
which they could remove me except by a direct vote of cen<>ure* But they were 
never sure of getting a majority in the House to pass such a vote and perhaps you 
would not lightly allow such a motion to be tabled 

“In the midst of all these difficulties, I carried on, because I believed that I wa# 
serving my country by doing so Fortunately, when matters would have con»e to a 
crises I had won, and they had lost* A man with weaker nerves would have resigned 
long ago or become subservient to them I did neither, but stuck to my post, and 
laid down precedents and conventions and gave rulings which I venture to think 
might do credit to my Assembly m the world* 

“My tenure of office had throughout been a period of one continuous s roggte be- 
tween the Chair and the Assembly on the one hand, and the Government on the other 
and m spite of the many limitations imposed upon me and the Assembly by the cons- 
titution, I have always endeavoured to uphold and enlarge the authority of the Chair 
^ j nghts and privileges of the House against the powerful bureaurracy- 

and I believe, I have, in a great measure, succeeded. TJhese five years have been 
to me so strenuous, so full of worries and anxieties, as to seriously impair my 
heaUh. My only solace is m the feeling that I still retain t#»e conli lence of my people* 
It ts not my purpose to blame any particular individual or individuals. My complaibt 
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Ms against the system under which all the ugly activities I hive just described are 
possible, and the sonner such a system is put an en 1 to, the better foi all concerned. 

Congressmen's Bovcorr and After, 

“Notwithstanding all harrabsment and persecution, I should have certainly continued 
to occupy the Chair if by doing so I thought that I would bettei serve my country. 
But I am convinced that, under the changed conditions, my usefulness as the 
President of the Assembly his entirely ceased to exist. Owing to the boycott of the 
Assembly by Congresa'iien in obedience to the miniate ot the Lahore Congress, 
followed recently by the resignitinu^» ol the Lei let of the Opposition, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and a band of his loyal followers as a protest against the manner 
and methoU by which the Government of In lia forced tiown the thrc>at of an un- 
willing Assembly the principle of Imperial Preference, the Assembly has lost its 
represeniative character And when speaker aftei speaker rose on the TanfF Bill 
discussion and said that by the attitude adopted by the Government of India, name- 
ly, that the Assembly must accept British preference or the mill industry of India 
must go to wrack and ruin, they would be compelled to vote against their convictions 
and not on the merus of the Government piopostls. 1 felt whether it was worh while 
any lot ger presiding over an Assembly where u was not possible for the President to 
safeguard even the freedom of vote supposed to have been guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. 

“it goes without saying that the Assembly would hereafter exist merely to register the 
decrees ot the c^ecuuve and I would be doing a «Usservice to my country if I continue 
to lend false prestige to such a body by presiding over it any more Apart from these 
considerations, in the grave situation that has arisen in the country, I feel iha I would 
be guilty of ueserting India’s cause at this critical juncture if 1 were to continue to 
hold the office of President of the Assembly. 

“On the 2151 January 1930, in explaming my position as President of the Assembly 
in reference to the resoluiiou of the Lahore Congress, I had used these siguiticant 
words ; ‘‘Whilst I am quite clear that n would be wrong and indeed dangerous lor 
any President 10 act on the mandate of any political party in or outside toe House, 

I am equally empbaiic that circumstanced as India is, a situation might arise wnen 
in the larger mteresis of the country the President of the Assembly might feel called 
upon to tender his resignation With a view to return to a position of greater fieedom/’^ 
i have no doubt m my mind that such a situation has now arisen in the countiy* 

“Mv Proper Place is with the People” 

**My people have been engaged in a life and death snuggle for freedom. The 
movemetit of non-violeui non-co-operation and civil disobedience imuated by the 
Indian National Lougress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man 
of modern times, is in full swing. Hundreds of prominent countrymen of mine have 
already foun i their p ace m liis Majesty's jails. Thousands are prepared to lay 
down their lives, if necessaiy, and hundreds ot thousands are ready to court imprison- 
ment in the prosecujou ot that great niiiveineut At such a juncture in the history 
of the struggle for the ireedom of my country, my proper place is with my country- 
men wuU whom I have decided to stand shoulder to shoulder and not in the Lhair of 
the Assembly* 

“As Your Excellency is aware, I was endeavouring in my humble way for the last 
four years that you have been at the helm of affairs m India, to prevent such a 
situation from developing. I had, all along, pleaded that a crisis could be averted 
only by a irauk an 1 full recognuion, by Brnain, of India's claim to complete Domi- 
nion 5>iatu8 without reservauon* toe methoi of giving etlcct to that decision being 
examined in some jouii, and equal conference between the pleuipotentiarres of the 
two coumues In another letter, I hive stated, m some detail, the result of my 
endeavours on these lines. That letter, therefore, may be treated as part of this. 

“1 confess. 1 felt, for a time, that better days were in sight, and India might soon 
secure her legitimate place as a self-governing unit in the Biitish Commonwealth of 
Nations wiihoui further sufferings and sacrifices, mainly through your instrhmenta- 
Uty. But, -eccni events, both m Ragland and India, have couipleiely disillusioned 
me and 1 have uow come the deliberate conclus»ioa that all talk about a so-called 
chauge of heart ou the part of the British Government and a change of spmt m the 
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day-to-day administration of this country and of Dominion Status being m action in 
India, IS merely an eye wash, is as unreal as the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and 
is not to be found anywhere translated into action in any shape or form 

“In these circumstances, 1 have no doubt, whatever, that there is no desire on the 
part of the Bruish Government to recognise the justice of the claim made by the 
Congress and satisfactorily settle India s problem to the lasting benefit of India and 
British alike On the contrary there had been abundant evidence, in the recent action 
of the Government in all pans of the country, that, true to their traditions they have 
launched on a policy of ruthless repression designed to crush the legitimate aspiration 
of a great people. 1 am convinced, therefore, that Mahatma Gandhi stands fully 
vindicated in the attitude he had taken up that he was not piepared to advise the 
Congress to participate in the Round Table Conference in London unless there was 
a full and frank recognition of India's claim to complete Dominion Status without 
any reservation, and unless it was made clear that the Conference was to meet to 
explore the methods of giving effect to such a decision In such a situation, the only 
honourable and patriotic course open to me is to sever my connection with the 
Government of India, which 1 hereby do, by tendering my resignation, and take ray 
legitimate place in the fight for freedom side by side with ray countrymen I only hope, 
my indifferent health will not prevent me fron* actively participating in the movement, 
but m any case 1 shall be giving at least iny moral support to u by this resignation 

“In the end, I desire to place on record my sincere appreciation of your friendly 
feeling towaids me and of the advice you gave me from time to time, and of your 
uniform courtesy and kindness throughout Iwo instances in particular of your 
special regard for me I shall always remember with gratitude. During my term of 
of office, my constituency was m serious trouble on more than one occasion ? (t) 
In 1927, owing to unprecedented floods On that occasion, Your Lxcellency, at my 
request, visited the flood stricken area and moved about from village to village under 
most trying conditions, and expiessed to my people your personal symp-iihy which 
they needed so much dC the time, {2) In owing to the unjustifiable enhance- 
ment of land revenue in the Bordoh Taluka There too, Your Excellency, at my 
request, used your gooo offices with the Government of Bombay to settle the trouble 
which was about to result m a serious crisis. I now close with the assurance to 
Your Excellent y that, although my official connection with yim ceases from to-day, 
my personal regard for you shall ever continue as huheno, and with a hope that we 
might some day meet in our unofficial capacity, and without reserve, exchange notqs 
of our respective actions in our official capacity.'^ 

The Viceroy^s Reply 

Hts Excellency the Viceroy accepted President PtreTs resignation. In a com'* 
municatiOn dated 26th April, His Excellency Lord Irwin wrote : 

“I have to acknowledge the receiju of >our two letters dated Apnl 25rh In which 
you submit your resignation of your office of Piesident of the Assembly and discuss 
at length the reasons that have led you to that decision Your letters make it plain 
that your course of action 15 not one that could be influenced by reasonable argumcnl; 
and It IS evident that nothing iS to be gained by a detailed reply, noi is it necessary 
for me to vindicate the offictrs of my Government against the charges whidh bear 
on their face their own refutation 

‘^You have, however, given an account of various conversations you have bad with 
me during the time we were m official relations and th 'ugh 1 am not in a position 
to question the explanation of your motives add action 1 must claim to be the best 
interpreter of my own One conspicuous example of a misonderstai ding of events 
lies in your belief that it was at your request or in accordance with your advice 
that ray Government discharged us responsibihues in connection whb the move^ 
ment for refusal of payment of land revenue in Bardoh Taluka m J926 
' *4 regret that our official connection should have terminated in such circumstances 
and can only hope that you and those with whom you are once again 10 be openly 
associated may come to realise how grave a wrong you di^ to India by rdecting the 
way of peace that lies open through a free conference with His Majesiy^s Government 
in order to encourage your countrymen to the deliberate «r*d dangerous defiance of 
the law^\ 
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HIS SECOND LETTER TO VICEROY 

President PatePs Second Letter 

Mr. PateTs second letter to H E the Viceroy, is another lengthy document, 
laying before Hib Excellency certain considetations at this juncture, Mr Patel 
says, “I believe you aie perplexed and puzzled, lest one false step on your part, 
might make the situation beyond ledemption’*. Mr Patel recalls the numerous 
talks he had with Lord hwin. The day he landed m Bombiy Mr Patel had a long 
conversation with His Excellency Said Mr Patel m the letter : 

“I told you how the great Non-Co-operation movement of 1920 was s^^arted and 
how It had very neaily achieved its object but ultimately failed I also told you then 
that though the movement had for the tune being failed, the Congress was still the 
most repiesentative institution m India, that Mr Gandhi was still a living force m 
Indian politics and was met ely biding his tune and that he was the one man in India 
with the largest following and the one man, who was essentially fitted to lead a mass 
movement. 1 ui ged upon you the absolute necessity of taking the earliest opportunity 
to get into touch with him ami, with his co operation, to take steps to settle India's 
problem once and for alL You were then just a stranger to this land and therefore 
did not rightly express any view or commit yourself to any opinion, Subsequefltljr, 
you came into touch with your so-called constitutional advisers and your Livil Service 
who naturally had your ears. You also met a large number of public men of various 
schools of political thoughts in the country. The only people, who did not come neaY 
you, were the Congressmen and the followers of Mr Gandhi n * 

“Later, m our conversations, you more than once doubted whether Mr. Gandht 
really counted in the political arena and whether the Congress had not lost much of 
Its following in the country, I thought you were discounting my advice and that you 
were being wrongly ail vised I then cold you that Mr Oandhi would, before long, lead 
a mass movement m India and that it would be your misfortune to resort to repressive 
methods, much against your own inclination. I knew that 1 was all alone in tendering^ 
such advice to you and that you would not accept all that I was telling you. 

Talk with Lord Birkenhead Recalled 
1927 when I went to England I told the same thing to His Majesty the ^ing- 
Emperor and also to Lord Birkenhead and other ica<liog public men of England. 
Talking about the further Constitutional Reforms ^%ith Lord Birkenhea^ J told hirn 
that nothing short of the immediate establishment of full responsible Government 
would meet the requirement of the situation and that any delay m doing so would 
further complicaie matters and seriously endanger the relations between the two 
countries, Di(H..uI ties regarding the defence of India weie pointed Out to me and j 
told him where there was a Will there was a way, and if England would be prepared 
to give.a loan of the requisite number of officers on such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon fbr a period oh say, five years, the so-called dimculties about defence 
would disappear I also warned him that if IndiV^ problem was not settl^ed to the saua- 
factiofl .of the Congress’ without delay, England must be prepared to face the revival 
of the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience movement of 1921 on a much larger 
scale in 1930. ‘ 


The SmoN Boycott 

‘♦bn my return from England, I repeated all this to 
later, lleamt with pain, and no less surprise, 

appointed an A,ll- White Commission called the Simon Commjsstoa 1 felt thrall 
my advice had fallen on deaf ears. An overwhelming majority of mv countrymen 
decided to boycott the Commission and 1 thought of wsignipg my oSBpe to cn^le 
me to jstand shoulder to shoulder with my countrymen m the bpycott agitation* You 
on being consulted tn the capacity of a personal friend and not as Yiceroy, ad vised me 
not to do so and I accepted your advise and issued ^ leltw to the Press, explaining my 
position The boycott moYimctfi made tremetifoos strides and was a grand su^ess. 
You then, for the hst lime, revised ihH after all, there was something in what I was 
saying to you an along: You. thereupon, thought of going to Bngland to acqui^mt 
the British Governn/nt with situation in India, as you understood it, and to have 
some declaration made to placate tbe boycotters." 


14 
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Proceeding Mr PateJ said “It is, no doubt, true that my mentality began to 
undergo some change, when you decided to go to England to find ^ way 
imDasse resulting from the bovcott of the Simon Commission and I felt that, ptinajw, 
YOU were destined to help India to reahbe her destiny and unite the two countries ov 
a bond of real friendship and I saw m your effoits a possibility for India to come into 
her own, without further sufferings and sacrifices E believeil you meant well, tnougn 
1 did not fully realise your limitations and your difficulties In any case, 1 was anxi- 
ous that your efforts should not be wasted and, therefore, I wanted you to take one 
very necessary precaution, 

“Round Table Conference*' 


“On the 25th May last year, when you were about to leave Simla for England, we 
discussed the subject-matter of your mission, at some length, and I toUl you, on that 
occasion, that you were making a great mistake in not ascertaining ucim Mr Uaiwhi 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru what sort of declaration wouUl satisfy the Congrc:ss, You 
told me that you knew their views and, in particular, of Pandit Motilal Nehru through 
a common friend and that, in any case, it was too late for the purpose I can not help 
feeling that considerations of prestige and your hesitancy to believe that the Congress 
had a great hold on the country and that Mr. Gandhi was really so powerful as I was 
representing to you, prevented you from accepting my advice Whilst you w« to m 
England, I wrote to you two letters and I had two from you In my first letter I 
emphasised what I had told you on the 25th May, that is, by any formula the Bruish 
Government could make it worth the while of the Congress leaders to agree to take 
part m a Round Table Conference in London half the battle was won, and I addea 
that my only apprehension was that you were not in full possession of the exact views 
of the Congress leaders in that respect and that there was therefore the danger of 
the formula not being acceptable to them. 

“In my second letter I expressed my regret that it was not possible for you, before 
you left India, to have a heart to heart talk with the leaders of the party that really 
mattered, the only party which was in a position to deliver the goods to any appre- 
ciable extent ; I meant the Congress party m the Assembly and the country. 1 then 
made a definite suggestion that the British Government should take one or two of 
these leaders into their confidence, either Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Motilal Nehru 
or both, and have their previous consent to the terms of the proposed announcement 
and hoped that the British Government would not permit considerations of prestige 
to stand m the way of their doing the right thing at the right moment* 


The October Announcement 


“In your letters, you assured me that you would do your best to find «a way of peace 
out of our difficulties and that you were not likely to under-eslimate the importance 
of doing everything that was possible to make it easier for all sections of opinion to 
come together. You returned to this country by the end of October ami made an 
announcement on behalf of His Majesty's Government You were good enough to 
send me a copy in advance and when I met you in Delhi a couide of days before the 
announcement was made, I told you at once that the announcement would put the 
Congress on the horns of a dilemma. If they accepted it, they would run 
counter to the Calcutta Congress Resolution and their declarations from time to time* 
If they did not accept it, they would at once lose the sympathy and support of the 
Liberals and others, who, I had no doubt, would accept the announcement uirondi- 
tionally. Speaking for myself I was inclined to accept the Round Table Conference, 
given a satisfactory personnel and general amnesty to political prisoners. I was in* 
dined, not so much because I believed that I and my Congress friends would get all 
that we stood for as a result of the Round Table Conference, but because I thought 
that m the event of the failure of the conference and the resulting disappoinimcnt in 
the country, the Congress could start a mass movement with greater justification and 
under more favourable auspices and also because I was so very much impressed with 
your sincerity. In any case, of one thing I was certain, namely, that a conference 
without the Congress leaders was, to my mind, unthmkabfe and futile. I therefore 
ton? ^ ^ naccting with Mr. Gandhi and d^cuss the annouacement 
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“In my letter dated 2 nd December iQsg, I wrote to you as follows * *‘I should like 
to repeat, what I have so often made clear, that the acceptance of the announcement 
by other political pauies in the couniry means very little, if the Congress Party is not 
reconciled to it If the Congress at Lahore commits itself to the goal of Independen- 
ce and declines to participate in the proposed Round Table Conference, it would, in 
my opinion, be a bad day, both for England and India, It is therefore essential that 
every endeavour should be made to prevent the Congress from doing so I have also 
made it clear to you that the only person, who is yet in a position to save the situation 
IS Mahatma Gandhi and I must impress upon you once again to do all that lies in your 
power to strengthen his hands and satisfy him In my interview with you in Bombay 
I had told >ou that you should, before the Congress meet at Lahore, say or do some- 
thing which could be regarded as a sufficient justification by Mahalmajt and his 
colleagues to ask the Congress to stay its bands ** 

Mr. Gandhi's Demand for Definite Assurance 

“A meeting was accordingly arranged on the 33 rd December at the Viceroy’s 
House, Delhi, when Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Molilal Nehru, on behalf of the Con- 
gress, asked for a definite assurance from you that, at the Round Table Conference 
the British Government would support a scheme for the immediate establishment of 
a Dominion form of Government in India, as a condition precedent to the Congress 
participating m the conference. As you could not agree to give that assurance, the 
conference fell through for the moment. However, 1 felt that Mr Gandhi was some- 
what unreasonable in demanding such assurance when he was dealing with a Viceroy, 
who was sincerely trying his best to find a solution and I told him so Subsequent 
events, both in India and m England, eg, the speech of Earl Russell, your own 
address to the Legislative Assembly on 25 ih January last, numerous prosecutions of 
public men for mere expression of opinion not involving any incitement to violence 
and last, but not least, the manner and method by which your Government forced on 
India Imperial preference, treating all declarations about the reality of fiscal autonomy* 
made by responsible British statesmen, as meie scraps of paper and in utter defiance 
of the advice tendered by the President of the Legislative Assembly, that the threat 
held out to the Asssembly by the Government should be withdrawn before voting took 
place because it was in violation of the spirit of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and 
also cut at the root of freedom of vote, guaranteed by the Government of India Act, 
have disillusioned me completely, and Mr. Gandhi, to my mind, stands vindicated. 
The Congress met and declared complete independence as its immediate objective 
and non-co-operation and civil disobedience as weapons with which to attain it. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

**Mr. Gandht gave his ultimatum to you and has now started the movement of civil 
disobedience. The response is spontaneous and countrywide. Hundreds of tny 
countrymen of the first rank have already courted imprisonment ; thousands and 
thousands are prepared to follow them and even to lay down their lives, if necessary* 
in the cause of the country. 

“The British Government repressed a somewhat similar movement in 1921 by all 
sorts of means, imprisoning thousands of Congressmen but that movement has left 
behind a wonderful awakening and a desire for freedom among the masses throughout 
the country. I have a feeling that every action of yours in this connection, e.g. ap*- 
pointment of the Simon Commission and your unwillingness to rake Congress leaders 
into your confidence before you made your announcement, etc., was based on wrong 
advice, that the Congress and Mr. Gandhi bad not that hold on the country and that 
following which, I always represented, they had. I know it is not your fault. Any 
otiicr man, however well-meaning as you arc, surrounded by people some of whom 
are by no means friendly to the Congress and the country and others hopelessly out 
of touch with the realities of the Indian political life and who could not* under the 
cirriumstances* be expected to give right advice, would act similarly as you have done. 

Lay AIIiDS AU COKSIDBRATION^S OF PRXBTXGB 

"Tbe events of the Is A few days, I am confident, must have been an eye opener to 
yott uid,4tthisjonctQTe, I desire to tender my final advice. Iwdnid esfc yontolay 
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aside, in the larger interests of our respective countries, all considerations of prestige 
and invite Mr Gandhi for a settlement I shall be told that Parliament was the 
ultimate authority, and therefore no other authority had any power to give any under- 
taking which would commit Parliament, I have never been able to understaml this 
argument It is no doubt true that, technically, Pailiament is the supieme authority 
but there is nothing to prevent the British Government fiom giving an undertaking 
that, so far as they were concerned, they were prepaied to make certain pioposals to 
Parliament It is such an undertaking that Mr Gandhi demands It is on the b«nsis 
of such an undertaking that the Conference could meet and discuss such outstanding 
questions as would be still left open, such as, the number of Bmish troops and officers 
that should remain m India under the control of a lesponsible Minister and the 
period and other terms and conditions of such an arrangement, the question of foieign 
affairs in the meanwhile and the question of Indian States Birring these thiee 
matters, on which an agreement coul 1 be reached at the Conference, no other 
question regarding the administration of India should be open foi dL^usbion at the 
Conference The Conference must take the form of a meeting of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of both the countries to discuss and arrive at an agreement on these and 
kindred questions, 

^^‘It IS true that the Congress has now adopted complete Independence as its 
object, but I am not without hope that, if without any further sacrifice and deity 
India is offered complete responsible Government within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, she would be prepared to accept it, and perhaps such Responsible 
Government is more to her advantage m her present condition than isolated 
independence. 

“As I stated to the Assembly on the 3ist January 1930, I have always maintained 
and still maintain, the change in the Congress creed notwithstanding, that the 
relations between Great Britain and India can only be finally on the basis of India’s 
right to Dominion Status being acknowledged without any reservation and the 
method of giving effect to that decision being examined in some joint and equal 
conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and that the greater 
the delay in finding a solution of the problem on these lines, the lesser the chances 
for a favourable atmosphere for the purpose, and its general acceptance in this 
country. 

“As you are aware, I have missed no opportunity during the last four years that 
I have been in the chair of the Assembly, to press this view as strongly as I can 
upon your attention. No doubt, such a settlement would have been moic welcome 
before the last Congress, but at this stage it is bound to leave m the country a 
party advocating complete independence and denouncing those who accept the 
settlement. This, however, would be a matter of domestic concein to be fought 
out by the two parties in India.” 

Concluding, Mr V J Pate! said t 

“I fully appreciate the difficulty of the position in which you have found yourself 
and I know that no one wishes more than you that the affairs of India may again 
be speedily guided into smoother waters. May I, therefore, hope that you will lake 
due note of the recent manifestations of the determination of the people of India 
to attain freedom at any cost, and use your great infiiience with the British Govern- 
ment accordingly ? But if, for any reason, you find yourself unable to persuade the 
British Government to accept in substance the suggestion I have made, my advice 
Is that you should tender resignation of your high office rather than allow your great 
name to be associated with a campaign of repression designed to suppress the legi- 
timate aspiration of 320 million human beings. 

“You have so for endeavoured to serve India well, and you would have served 
her even oj^ter if jmu had been correctly advised. You would serve her best by 
resigning if you find the situation is beyond you and you have to choose between 
repres^on and resignation. But I know you hold a unique position in the councils 
^ You have rare opportunities Your influence with 
all the parties in England IS great, and you enjoy in an abundant feature the con- 
fidence of the Secretary of State for India and the British Government If, therefore, 
you take courage and rise to the occasion, you will serve both India and England as 
no man has served in the past” ^ 



The Viceroy’s Annonncement 

On the Round Table Conference 

On the 12 ih May His Excellency Lord Irwin issued an important stcalement 

reviewinjj the political situation and realHrmitu^ Brutsh policy and announcing the 
date of the Round Table Confcience : The following is the text of the staienient : — 

'‘At this juncture of India's history, I desire to recall the attention of her people to 
the mam facts which out of the present *-mmtton have developed On the ist Nov- 
ember List, I made an announcement on behalf of His Majesty's Government that in 
their judgment It was implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India's constitutional progiess as theie contcmplatdd w«as the attainment of Dominion 
Status, I further stated that when the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee had submitted their reports and these had been published and when His 
Maj|e$ty’s Government had been able in consultation with the Government of 
India to consider these matters in the light of all the materials then available, they 
would propose to invite representatives of different parties and inteiests in British 
India and representatives of Indian Slates separately or together, as the circumstances 
might demand, for the purpose of a conference and discussion in regard both to 
British India and All-India problems 

Interview with Congress Leaders. 

On the 23rd December when I met Mr Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru they 
made It plain that they were not prepared to participate in the Conference except upon 
new conditions which had found no place in my announcement, and consequent upon 
that the Congress at Lahore under the guidance of Mi Gandhi proclaimed its creed 
to be that of complete Independence. It is a matter of great regict that any body of 
Indian opinion should have rejected the offer of His Majesty's Government As I 
have said on a previous occasion, those who have so acted have spurned an oppor- 
tunity unprecedented in Intlia's history and have rejected a unique cliance of pLaying 
a constructive part in the evolution of India's future. In order to defeat the proposal 
of His Majesty's Government, they have sought to proceed not by constitutional 
means, as might have been expected to appeal to reasonable men, but have deliber- 
ately embarked upon a course of civil disobedience fraught with dangers to which it is 
impossible to suppose its authors can any longer be blind, 

*^In Dursuance of the Congress resolution, Mr. Gandhi sent me on 2nd March last 
a letter which have been given wide publicity announcing his intention to institute 
his campai|:n of Civil Disobedience on the nth of March by proceeding to disregard 
the provisions of the Salt Laws. He explained his decision on the ground that the 
party of violence was gaming strength, that he had unquestioning and immovable 
faith in the efficacy of non-violence to be expressed through Civil Disobedience and 
that it would therefore be sinful on his part to wait longer. He concluded by admit- 
ting the knowledge that in embarking on non-violence he would be running w'hat 
might fairly be termed a mad risk In the reply which I caused to be sent to bis letter, 
my regret was expressed that he contemplated a course of action which was clearly 
bound to involve a violation of law and a danger to public peace. 

Maintenance of Law and Order. 

my last address to the Legislative Assembly on the 25th January, I was at pains 
to make clear the inevitable consequences of the adoption of unconstitutional and un- 
lawful methods to bring about a political change 10 which Mr, Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers stood committed I further made ii plain that while it remained my firm desire, 
a$ it was that of His Majesty's Government, to do everything possible for conciliation 
in order that Great Britain and India might collaborate together in finding a solution 
of our present difficuhiest it wap no less incumbent upon myself and my Governuidht 
to discharge our responsibility for effective maintenance of the law's authority and for 
the preservation of peace and order* 
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An Ominous Tale/' 


*‘Tbc events of the past three weeks have seen the melancholy fulfilment of the anti- 
cipation expressed in my reply to Mr Gandhi’s letter From quariers, as far distant 
as Peshawar and Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Chittagong ami Karachi, Delhi 
and Sholapur have come an ominous tale of mob violence, of armed and murderous 
raids and of general defiance of lawful authority. With regret but inevitably, my 
Government have been compelled, in the face of this growing menace to the well- 
being and security of the Indian public, to arm themselves and the I’rovincial Gov- 
ernments with such further weapons as we judged necessary and expedient to icstorc 
in the eyes of the world the good name of India for sanity and respect for constituted 
authority. 

“Our Purpose Remains Unchanged** 


“Driven as I and my Government have been by force of circumstances and by the 
action of others to take these steps — and I hope that wiser counsels may soon prevail 
which may render unnecessary the continuance of the measure designed to meet an 
emergency,— 'I desire to make it plain that our purpose remain*; unchanged and 
that neither my Government nor His Majesty's Government will be deflected by 
these unhappy events from our firm determination to abide by the policy I was 
privileged to announce on behalf of His Majesty's Government on tst of November 
last. Steps are being actively taken to arrange for assembling in London of represen- 
tatives at the Conference there contemplated on or about the aoth October next 
Though this date is later than in some respects 1 could have wished, it will offer 
the advantage to delegates from India of establishing personal relations with Domi- 
nion representatives who will then be present in London in connection with the 
Imperial Conference which has already been arranged to meet at the end of Septem- 
ber. The actual opening of the Indian Conference would follow immediately the 
conclusion of the Imperial Conference, 


“If I may sound a more personal note I would say that those who know my mind 
best will realise how great is the store which I set upon the outcome of this 
policy, but constructive work such as that which we are eager to begin is only 
prejudiced and obstructed by disorder. I would accordingly appeal to all 
persons throughout India calmly and dispassionately to consider these facts 
for themselves I recognise that at the present time there is a widespread desire 
throughout India to see real political advance and I have learnt to love India too 
well to relax any effort to assist what I hold to be the natural and true develoomcnt of 
her political life. ^ 

'^Such development depends upon the solution of real problems amone which 
there is none more important than that which affects the future position of mino- 
rities. So far as this is concerned, it is evident that no settlement can be considered 
satisfactory which does not carry the consent of and give a sense of security to the 
important minority communities who will have lo live under the new constitutioti. 
But so long as those responsible for the Civil Disobedience movement refuse to recog- 
nise the realities and proceed as if all that was necessary was to break the law. rettard- 
Icss of the consequences, such action must entail, so long will they be postponing the 
very things that they profess to desire for India and that others, who do not share 
their reluctance to see facts as they^ arc, might by this time have gone far to 
achieve. No more sever? condemnation has ever been passed upon a nv nerson* 
tfian that in which it was said of some that they entered not in theroselvM aod 
them that were entering in they hindered." * ^ 



Madloiiald4rwin Correspondence 

Premier's Letter 

The following correspondence between the Prime Minister and His Excellency 
the Viceroy was published along with the Viceroy's statement It begins : — 

“My dear Viceroy ; As the report of the Statutory Commission may shortly 
be expected, it is now possible to approach some of the practical questions associated 
with the Conference that His Majesty's Government, on the proposition of Sir John 
Simon, have expressed their readiness to convene 

IS the desire of His Majesty's Government, which I believe to be widly shared, 
that the Conference should begin us work without any more delay than is necessary, 
to afford reasonable lime to His Majesty^s Government, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider the problem m the light of all the material then 
available* I trust that, by the early Autumn of this year, sufficient opportunity for 
this purpose will have been provided, and I would accordingly propose, if this met 
with the general convenience of those concerned that the Conference should open 
immediately after the close of the Imperial Conference. The Indian representatives 
might reac& London about October 20th when the Imperial Conference, which as you 
arc aware, has already been summoned to meet on 3 och September, may be expected 
to have made good progress with its business It is possible that those who wti! 
come from India may be not unwilling to arrive m London while the Imperial 
Conference is still in session, and to utilise any brief time available before the regular 
work of the Indian Conference could begin, for informal consultations. 

“As regards the personnel of the Conference, it is clearly desirable that this should 
not be more numerous than is necessary for the principal purpose that His Majesty's 
Government has m view of securing that those who will speak for British India should 
fairly represent the different parties and interests concerned His Majesty's 
Government will welcome your advice as to the best method of achieving this end 
after such consultation as you may think necessary. The representation of the 
Indian States is a matter on which you will also think it right, so far as possible, to 
ascertain the views of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

“There will no doubt be other matters which will require consideration later, but 
the questions of the date of the meeting and the composition of the Indian represen- 
tation seem the most immediate. I should therefore be glad to hear from you, as soon 
as possible, whether the date proposed would be convenient to those concerned in 
India, and what means seem to you most appropriate for the constitution of the 
Indian side of the conference.*' 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, 


Viceroy^a Reply 

The following is the Viceroy's reply 

“My dear Prime Minister,— I have naturally been thinking over the matters refer- 
red to in your letter for some time past and I have lost no opportunity of making 
myself familiar with opinion in regard to them, 

“It baa long been clear, both from the results of the extended enquiry and from the 
public discussion which have taken place in the legislature and elsewhere, that the 
overwhelming mass of opinion in India which is prepared to support the conference, 
desires the conference to meet as early as possible. It had Indeed been freely hoped 
that the conference might meet His Majesty's Government somewhat earlier, but I 
do not doubt that, in view of the date previously ft^ed for the Imperial Conference, 
such public opinion here will generally recognise that the date you suggest is the 
earliest that t$ practicable.. The representatives of India attending the Indian Coa- 
fercnce assemble in London about the aoth October, They will, I aiuictpate, find 
no difficulty in employing profitably in informal discussions any brief period that 
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tnay inteivene before their conference can begin its regular work. I have reason to 
believe lliat the Pimces are also expecting that the conference will be held this 
Autumn I consider, therefore, that the date which you suggest is hkely to be accept- 
able alike to the States and to British India, and shall accordingly take it as the basis 
of our future plans ^ 

‘‘It IS important that the representation of India on the Conference should be fauly 
distributed among those sections of thought who desire and have a title to be heard, 
and after examining several alternative methods and discussing the matter freely with 
men of widely differing opinions I have found the predominant view to be that fair 
distribution of representation cannot be assuied by any piocess except that of invi- 
tation, in consultation, where possible, with the interests concerned. After careful 
redeetjoo,- 1 am disposed to reach the same conclusion. In regard to the Siaic^, I see 
no cause to anticipate difficulty in a decision being reached as to the personnel of the 
States' side of the Conference, which would be generally acceptable 

“If, as I hope, His Majesty’s Government ate able to find themselves m general 
agreement with these suggestions, I wdl, m due course, submit proposals po these 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin. 


The Dharsana Salt Raid 

Non-OlPficial , Statements. 

^ t # 

The raid dn the salt depot at .pharsana commenced from the WtSfi Mat/ J9$0i 
Mr. Hiissain Tyabjt, ex-Judge of the Small .Causes Court, Bombay, Mr. K*. Nata-’ 
rajan and Mr. G K Deodhar* President of the Servants of India Society, who came 
to Dhai’^ana to 'watch the raid issued a statement to the '‘Associated Piess” 
in which they stated that they visited ,Un tad i as they heard and read m the papers Of 
many complaints of excessive violence and even brutal lawlessness against volunteers 
taking part m the Dharsana raids, often, even against those who were not taking part in 
them but were mere spectators. They went round the hospitals at Untadi and Bul^tr 
maintained by Congress Committees , where “ all brave volunteers who recreived in- 
juries ‘were treated by a band of enthusiastic and self-sacnficmg patriotic doctors 

They discovered that the proportion of wounded and injured was compara ively 
large though deaths and serious cases were few They visited places once orciipicd 
by the Satyagrahis such as camp kitchen at Untadi village which been confiscated 
by Government and Has been completely destroyed. They wanted to sec the salt raid 
and the way it was repulsed. 

With that object they proceeded to^ a private field which was at such a distance 
so as not to be hindrance to the authorities and^mtke their presence unobjectionable. 
That was half a mile away from the Salt Depot itself and at least a furlong feom, the 
place where the Satyagrahis were standing. When they were sfand'tdg ht fhh' phre 
a European gentleman came to them and asked them'to return to the vilUgfe for iheit 
own safety. What that meant could be realised from the-substequent events. They 
saw the raiders stopped at a great distance from the salt depot and could see how 
volunteers were made to slop and were brought back towards Untadi after they had 
been informed they all arrested, < * , . • 

One of the complaints repeatedly heard ♦was after* being* arrested the Volunteers 
were not led but werq beaten wUh lathi blows and lathis were poked ihto <heir ribs. 
It aptieared *that volAnteers were allowed to proceed i some 200 yards inside Ute 
boundenes afid, then ordered, to retire and omtheir refusal they were belabohnd with 
lathiii hbtil they reached the boundary and far a considerable distance thereafte^t.’ 
They. were tUn chased by galloping Sowars by which time most of them had received 
very large number of blows. Subsequent scenes in which a large number of wounded ^ 
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volunteers who were brou£;ht on stretchers, some with injuries in more places than 
one and some even in unconscious condition amply supply proof for the complaints 
that severe itjjurics were iutlicte<i on volunteers after they were arrested if they re- 
turned to raid Mr Wain.in Mukadam, e\-M L C , who led a party was first arrested 
and was then be.uen 

They heird of complaints of grossly abusive language and Satyagrahis felt that 
keenly Another vciy serious charge w is of piessmg and other force on vital parts 
namely, testes In seveial cases medical cvimination showed either one oi both 
testes were swollen It seemed strange that higher authorities present on the spot 
should not know it 

Still more sen us thing was what they siw with Lheir own eyes that after the 
Satyagrahis weie dnven out of the salt boundary, mounted European Sowars rode 
at full gallop with laihu in their hamis beating indiscnminitely everyboly they saw 
anywheie between the spot whete the Satyagiahis had reiched for the laid and the 
village itself They actu illy gdloped at full spc-*d through the streets of the vil- 
lage scattering men, women and children and terrorising them 

Villagers ran into lanes and closed themselves in the houses. But if by accident 
they weie unable to escape they were beaten with lathis One man received injuiies 
in the midst of the village by the gilloping of the horse. Another man received lathi 
blows and his Gandhi cap was fircibly snatched away. These things were most dis- 
tressing and they appealed to authorities so lint these methods of handling Satya- 
grahis vvete put a s'op to is they were neither necessiry nor justifiible 

They further .ippealed to tlic authorities to investigate various other complaints 
which, in their opinion, weie not at all unfoun.led an I try their best by issuing instruc- 
tions that all alnnive languige, rough hindling, and charging wnth mounte I police were 
abandoned. While thu, appe ilmg to the Government not to exasperate the people 
they would rejoice to sec Providence coming to aid with early monsoon duecung to 
exert the Sity igrahis in loss distressing activities, now tlmt they had amply demons- 
trated wdiat then deteimuuiton, courage and devotion, patriotic cause coupled with 
discipline had aclucveil, 

Mr. Hussain Tyabji^s Statement 

Mr Hu". 4 am Tjahji, ex-Judge, Bombay, who was a joint aignafoiy to the above 
fitatenieufc alao issued a aeparato pre'^s-uoto. He said in the course of Ins statement 

*T hcaid on Humlav fiom tho mouth of a respectable man whom I knew to bo 
worthy of credit that he ind ixoue to Dliarsaim to see the raid of the Ratyagrahis, and 
that though he wuh far out ot the salt pan boundaries, he was charged by a moun- 
ted Europt^au at full gallop, and that the horse running on its hind legs would have 
criHiicd him, but that iie e^(*apcd rniraculmiBly, and was thou chased until he suc- 
ceeded in getting under tho jirotection of some bubool tiees. 

*T was actptical of news of such charactei, which though it may be true in subs- 
tance, may have explanatory cucumatanccs It was sugge-sted that some trustworthy 
men should go and see the (fovornnuuit campaign with their own eyes. I was asked 
if I would go with men like Bir PurushoUaindas, Mu Huachand Walchand and 
Mr. Natarajan I coiHcnled I icgiet they were unable from indHposition to come 
and ultimately our puty consisted of i^Ir. Nataiajan, Mr, Dcocihar and myself, 
Wc arrived at Untadi village early ui tho moimng ou the Jrd of Juno, the King’s 
Buthday. We saw the old Ratyagrahi Camp, and then saw tho batch of ^ volunteers 
under Bui Mambhen Patel, They snt out for their non-violenfc raid without any 
wiapons or sticks, with prayers Wo followed them some distance behind. From 
ijiiiadi villago, with a popuiation of some 1,90J people and a few well-built houses, 
the salt pan of the village of Dharsaoa are perhaps half a mila It took us some 
15 minutes lo walk there. As I was not a Satyagrahi, I ws, dressed in a mack 
Astrakhan Mussalmau cap and my usual Angarfcha, and I desired ^ post myself far 
away from tho Satyagrahis and even froni tho Rod Cross Corps of yoluutet^s who 
had posted thomsclves nght out of the skirts of the area of the salt depot. I inquir- 
ed wWe the boundary of the iepot was. Being pointed out tho babool^^om hwe, 
I stood on an earthen mound, a furlong or so from the Satyagrahi raiders. Soon 
after, a European gentleman, Mr. Jewel, 1 am told, with a couple of other Indmu 
officials, came to us and asked me who X was. I gave him my name and designa- 

15 
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tioa and he said, ‘‘Well, Mr* Tyabji, I must ask you to leave this plaoe and get 
away as far as possible as thib is a dangeious plaeo’ I said I did not 'Wish to 
trespass the salt depot areas, and was niiTcly a speetutoi, and would like to bo out- 
side the boundary and asked him where I could stand He aanl “Cict away to the 
Tillage of Untadi, foi your own sake This is a tlangeious phua* To fuithVr 
tiODS, he merely said he could not discuss. All that he could say was that I should 
fmd my way into the village I undci stood that I might he biatcn iinywheie, and 
I would only be sale m Untadi I leaint that the fust batch of S»tytu»rahis was 
arrested, ana all maichcd down to a place close to the village {I^ntaih), and they 
were then all allowed to go save then leader {Soon aftci, \’e luurd a bugle, and [ saw 
two hoi semen galloping down with a thick long stick, chaiging on the ]ieoplc in the 
fields between the extiemist end of the salt depot and the village I saw them beat 
several people and I saw people brought on btrctchcis by tin* Satyagriliis, The peo- 
ple passed thioiigh the village, past the house I was in, and I saw them threatening 
everybody in the village with these dangcious sticks Ihc men, Avomen and ehilditMi 
in the streets rushed on to the verandahs, but the^^ weie not sah' even theie, and 
one man was trampled under the horse’s foot, iinmciliately oppo‘>ite to the hospital 
situated in the very midst of the Milage, and h at picsciit hing unconacious/’ 


Official Communique on the Raida 


communique issued liy the Director of Public 


The following 18 the text of the 
Information, Bombay 

For some time past considerable prominence has betm given m the Press to 
amounts describing atrocities alleged to have been porpeiratc^d by the (lovernment 
officers whose duty it has been to defend the salt works at Dharsaaa fiom the raids 
of the Batyagiahis. 

These stones have given graphic descriptions of the alleged atrocities : vaUinteora 
Jmve been beaten unconscious with lathis, their bodies have been dragged along 
ground, pierced with thorns and Hung into ditches and almost unmentiomiblu 
deeds performed upon them. They have been charged with cavalry armed with 
sticks, ridden down and trampled upon by mounted European offiema. tmmbera of 
them sustaining which could only have betMi caused by hoiscs^ hoofs. 

10 obtain first hand infoimation concerning these atrociMos the following gentlo^^ 
men, ^ Messxs. G K Deyadhar, President of the S(*rvants ot India Bocicty. Hussain 
of the ^all Causes Oimit, Bombay. Amiitlal Tiiakkar of Dohad 
and K asratarajan visit^ Dhaisana and have ib^jued statements iccording wbat they 
have seen and heard, l^hese statements ivell icpay examination more especially 

Tfir aiIthore° !>>' 

Mosars. Demlhar, Tyabji and Naiaraun, which apwaml 
5 th ins^nt (Jane), S'lya tliat theap f^entlompii, pipsumably on thp 
Con^rcaa hospwala at U.itedraml Kulaur and dfspovprSl 
that the proportion of wounded and injured waa eomparativoly liirm thonuJi death# 
ai^ aerious eases were few" That statement does not take us very far ; t Sro 
from a certain vagueness as to what is meant by the proportion of the ciisuK 
but it admits that the number of serious cases was few. littlo eriileneo of tho 
ateocities WM therefore obtainable at the hospitals. Then, m ordw to aw the wav in 
wbch a salt raid was repulsed, “they procoeied lo a Mo fe d whie^was Jt Meh 
a distanee so as not to be a hindrance to the authorities andTo aT to mlfco S 
present unobjectionable Prom there “they saw the raids slopped at a ureat ilia. 
tance from to salt depot and could see how the voluntnere were made to^^ston «nd 
Hutadi after they hail been informed that they were ait 
attest ' So mn^ they saw, but the acoouut then goes on to wv -‘one of to 
comp amts repeatedly hwd was that, after being arr& the voIuYtoorr wp?b Im 
let but were beaten with lathi blows and iatbis were poked into their ribs 
would not appwr to indicate that such deeds were actually witoMscd uor wonid 
appmr to substantiate the foul atrocities attributed to the^nolioe Tfie rpnn«?' ton 
appeared” that the voIuSra io?o Ck to do 
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One thinjy it does fiiy the authorB saw, and that h that ‘Rafter thrt Satygjarahis 
were driven out o£ the salt boundary, mounted European sowars lode at full eallop 
with lathis in their hands, bcatini* indis<Tiniia'itelv everybody they saw, anywhere 
between the «*pot where ihe H ityuf^r diis ha<i reaehed for the raid and the 
viilacfe itself Tbev aetuall> mllopod at full speed thiou^h the stiects of the villapje 
scattering men, women and ehildien and teirouMii^ them. The villapjers ran into the 
lanes But if by aeeident they weie unable to eseape, they wcie beaten with lathis’^ 
What however, was the huni total of the damage clone by this clreadtul eharpo? In 
the wolds of the repoit, ‘One man ie(‘oiveil seiious iiijiuies by the galloping of a 
hoi so Another man xeccued ladii blows, iiml his (Taiidhi cap was foieihly snatched 
away/ If such a ehaif;e as clcseiibed above had been actually earned out, smely its 
effects w^ould have been moic visible and more honoiis Mu Amiitlal Thakkar 
did say that he was infoimed that “the Oommissionei , Mi Girrott has added 
a nev^ force, viz, tiampling of Sityagrahis under horses’ hoots ruMen by European 
sergeants and ofheers ’ and that ho saw seveial wounded m hospital trampled under 
horses' feet and Mu Wiman Mnccodana also said that ho was told that horses were 
run over the volunteers’ bodies* 

The CoMMifi*sioKER’s Eepobts 

It IS now but fair to examine the reports of the Commissioner, Northern 
Divison and the Deputy Iiisp(»otor Genet al of Police, Noifchern Eange, both of whom 
were present throughout and in a position to give an accurate account of what they 
actually saw happen 

These lepoits state that on the 3 1 ‘it May last there were three raids on the Salt 
Works, One of these was dispoibcd by the employment ot a corporal and four 
mounted sigiulleis belonging to the wireless section stationed at Dungri This 
“troop’* had come to Dharsuia to exercise their hoibcs and to satisfy a natural 
curiosity to see the Balt Works which vvcio the scene of so much trouble The 
Deputy Inspcetor-Geneial of Police suggested to the corporal that he might take 
liis men right round the maivlan m order to see whether the volunteers would thus 
be dissuach^d fiom attacking This was done, and the horses halted at the Barkarkuu’s 
quarters for a rest bcfoie nn urn nig to Dungu A party of volunteers was then 
seen advancing on the Nava Zilla and the Corporal and his four men went to cut 
them off Borne half a dozen of the attackerb got into the salt pans where they w’ore 
easily caught, but the remainder on seeing the horses turned tail and fled with tho 
horses running after them Tho whole affair was over in a few minutes and no 
casualties whatsoever resulted as the mounted men did not gt*t into contact with the 
volunteers nor had they sticks or other weapons in their hands An attack on the 
Bungalow Zdla matenalmed soon aftcrwaiila ; the rnideia were stopped by the police 
and sat down on the giound They had to bo forcibly moved back. Half au hour 
later a thud attack developed and the volnntecis again squatted when held up by 
the police By this tune tho mounted aignaUers were cn route for Dungn but they 
came up again and at the sight of them, the nmjouty of the raiders got up and 
ran ofi, tho remainder being removed by the police. 

'MoDEB.vrE Amount oy Lathi Beating’ 

Tho Deputy Inspeetoi *00001 al of Poheo reports that in all these attacks there 
were no casualties nut an abundance of feigning and shamming. The Commissioner, 
Northern Division, says that the lacLics of the volunteers were to he down when 
met by the police in the prohibited area When ordered to go, most of them 
responded but some hud to be earned off and dumped outside. Those who obeyed 
oraers escaped, seot*fiee, the obstinate ones received a moderate amount of lathi 
beating. Here it must be lemembered these volunteers were in an area in which 
gathering bad been forbidden under the law and that the police were therefore fully 
justified in using force to duspersc them. 

The 1st June was the occasion for two more raids made in each case by batches 
about 50 strong. They were met and warned by tho police with the result that 
some of the volunteers fell out and removed themselves, the lemaltidcr being 
dispersed by force It is here interesting to note that on this occasion a proportion 
of the raiders appeand very disgruntled at finding themselves in the filing line; 
it seems that they had been induced to “join up** on condition that they would not 
be used as attacking troops but would be given odd jobs about the camp, etc. They 
had not bargained for an active part in the operations while their Imers ^were 
occupied elsewhere in more pleasant positions. 
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June tho 3rd had bcon expected to be the occasion of a laiae dcmonMuition T^t 
■was not, but three minoi raids wore made Tho ftihl made by a bntdi of J^botu Hi 
was led by Mr Waman Muccadam It Mas halted by the poliee, vained that it 
was an unlawful assembly and plainly told that i£ it did not fio rmiiv it woum be 
dispersed The head of the column wheeled about and hil the way ba<‘K to the 
Village. Ml Muccadam was detained, given a talking to and allov\eu to go Ho 
wended bis way back to XJutadi, but not befoie he had di'nietl leidoiisiiip of tao 
batch and agreed to catch the noon tram for Godhia The two uniiiining biUehes 
were dealt with m much the same way, but some foiee had to bo u od to cnH)u*iHe the 
moie obstinate of then members This ^^^ls the day on wdiieh ]\Ie^^<is Tjabji, UiakKur 
and others were piesent to wafceh the atrocities The obvious futility of the raitm 
appeared to have so depressing an cltcet that the next day witnessed a whohsale 
exodus of volunteers for Bulsai 

During all these raids iii which all dispeisal have been wilnchsed by BUi’h 
ponsible officers as the Coramissionei dowunvaids, the olliemh piesent and head 
constables earned light oaues instead ot the nuue curnbeisome latlns lluse emus 
proved veiy effective and as whcnevci it became nece*'Sii\ to emplo) foin* llnir UbO 
was restricted to the minimum and as far as possible to the beating cd I lie udunttiis 
on the legs and buttocks, caused veiy little damage 

These are the two sides of tho Slones ot the imds Tt is iuc«sf,aij to judge 
between the accounts of the all oci ties and the eavaliy chaiges aiven by gentl* intn 
who were present at some time or othei and those given by the (bn ornnusit offinUH 
m charge of the operations who were present throughout and who day l>> day were 
submitting detailea accounts concerning each raid and the moasines takni^ to defeat 
it. It is admitted that bodies of volunteeia who pcismtcd in lemamiiig within the pro- 
hibited aiea, were dispersed by the police carrying lathis and light caiics^ and that 
m some cases they had to be lifted and dumped outhide the bomulary* Ko evidcnco 
at all has been produced m support of the stones of testicle squeezing and other 
such outrages and they are totally denied. 

PATIEKTS in the HOHPIXAIi 

One would have thought that the best evidence as to the way in which these earlier 
raids have been repulsed would have been found in the hospiUilB. It must theiefoie bo 
noted that on tho 26th May when the Dharsana camp was henig cicaiid up only 2 
cases were alleged to necessitate remo val on stretcherH. Thci-e cascH were removed on 
stretchers to Untadi but latter in the day were wen walking about wuh no medical 
attendant at Dungri Station Again, on the 4th June, a par(> consisting of Ihe Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Noithcrn Range, the Acting Distiict Blagistiate, 
and others, paid a visit to Pulsar in older to inspect tjie liospilals thcie. They 
entered the first Congress hospital, formeily a boys’ school and wen* shown louna 
by a Bed Cross attendant. There were four jnilients iii the fust room who were 

suffering from lathi bruises. A fifth patient walked in while tho iuBpeition was in 
progress, but no wounds on him weie shown to the \ihitois. In the next room 
were two patients with similar brumes from lathi hlowi*. In tho tliml loom w’lis 
one patient with a bruised bhouldei. In not a single ease was it hiiirgisled to the 
visitors that horses’ hoofs wcie responsible for the injuries. Ily the tune the party 
was ready to inspect the second hospital, which from its size could not Juivo ac- 
commodated more than 50 patients, ii shouting hostile crowd had gathered and in 
consequence the second hospital was not visited. It would appear that a visit of 
inspection from Government officers was not exactly welcome. On the sanm day 
the hospital at Dntadi was found to contain one patient. Mr. Waman MiUTadam 
was said to be lying injured m the second hospital at Bulsar, but the otlicera m 
charge at Dharsana are positive that he sustained no inmncs whatsocv<‘r. If, m hufl 
been alleged, Satyagrabis lying passively on the giouiKl had been riilden ov<*r by 

galloping mounted troops, would theie not have been plenty of eaaualtius showing 
unmistakable signs of hoof marks available, foi inspections and, as it has been 

admitted that the chief object of the latter raids was propaganda, wouM not care 

have been taken to ensure that this evidence was utilised to its full value ? 

^LiGjaTER Touches* 

To turn from the more serious side, the raids have not been without their fighter 
touches. The organisers have had apparently of late to l^read a veiy wide net to 
catch their conscripts, and tho Batyagrahis have included old men who when reach- 
ing the Tine* have thankfully accepted a lift back to UntaHi in a bullock cart, cyde 
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sconta who on nrrcat have prayc^d to be allowed to pjo homo, warriors who have 
a^kod to bo beaton so that they could return and on leeeipt of a tap or two on the 
back of the lep:s have done so afti^i some complaint that they are not sure that they 
hiwo been beaten sufficientlj to earn their meal tickets, and, host of all, a ‘leader 
who domed hia leadernhip after reaching: the fnnire of the battle. 

One feat me of the raids, however, calls for more seriouR comment and that ifi 
the decid(‘dly mioithodox use made of the Red (''loss. It had been noticed during 
the liitei raids that the number of Red Cross workers was out of all proportion to 
the number of at taekerb , in one case there were 25 Red Cross attendants to 50 
raideis, in anothei 75 buch non-combatants to 125 active participants, and m conse- 
quence careful watth was kept on their activities. Red Cross helpers were seen 
discaidine: their Red Cross badges when they had acluovod a position near the salt 
works, some of them were rccogmseii as men who had been raiders on previous 
days , and it would appear that the Red Cross has been regarded and used as a 
rest coips One volunteer was actually found m possession of a volunteer’s badge 
No ISIO hut wealing a Red Cross, a publicity agent was seen wcaiing a Red 
Choas, and a well-known lady “generar* on being warned by the police for actively 
directing operations reappeared shortly afterwards with a large Red Cross pinned to 
her sari. Such practices arc, of course, nothing but an abuse of the privileges 
invariably accorded to the Red Cross. 


The Wadala Salt Raid 


Mr. Slocombe'ti Impressions 

Mr Slocprabe, the “Daily Herald’’ representative wrote the following to his paper 
on the Wadala Salt Raul. The first raid took place on Sunday the JlSih Maij 1930* 
Describing ri Mr. Blocombe wrote 

‘T was an eye wntness to to-day's raid on the salt works at Wadala, several miles 
outside Bombay, the biggest anti-salt tay demoiibtration yet staged by Mr. Gandhi’s 
followers. The OougrefaB Ileadquarters staflf have now abandoned the policy purbued 
at Dharsana and have adopted surprise tactics. The ongmally announced intention 
to raid the Wadala Sait pans yesterday, was changed at the last minute and the 
Police wanly assembled in large force in the vicinity of the salt works. 

“During the night, however, in small groups the Congress volunteers arnved in 
the neighbourhood and at dawn, this morn mg. made their first rush into the prohi- 
bited area, where brakish water lay ui long salt pans under the rising sun and largo 
heaps of coarse white salt awaited the depredatory hands of the laiding parties, 
From an early hour, I watched the events from an observation-post on one of the 
rocky hilh vvuioh ring m Wadala Sinely the spectacle which greeted my eyes in 
the plain below was one of the htrongest m the history of mankind. Around a 
barren expanse of flat land, on which the sun beat relentlessly, a thin line of customs 
police armed with nfles and the Bombay City Police armed with lathis, stood 
or bprawded listlessly Here and there the white clad figure of a European 
Bcigeant or the khaki-clad figure of a European officer might be identified* 
On the confincb of the salt works, tiny groupes of white clad Gandhites might 
be seen manocuvering. They would walk apparently idly in the neighbourhood of the 
ditch which surrounda the saltpans. Then, casting off the pretence of indifibrence, they 
would suddenly make a dash through the muddy ditch and scramble over the rocks 
in the direction of the heaps of salt. Thereupon, the sprawling Indian police and the 
watchful European officers w’ould spring suddenly into activity. The raiders were 
usually allowed to seise thesait and fill the small bags which they carried unmolested. 
As they returned to the confines of the prohibited area, however, they were arrested 
and marched off to the compfiuud. At the entrance to the works they were plrfced 
m police vans and taken away to prison. 
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“The arresled volunteers passed triumphantly through a crowd of sympathisers. 
The bags of contraband salt were passed eagerly from hand to hand, and each man 
to whom the salt was offered, whether Gandhi-capped or not, ate a few grains of it 
with true mystical fervour Later, I descended to the raided tciitory, and watched one 
raid at close quarters One batch of volunteers had been iintiueccshful in then nit»t attempt 
to seize salt. Squatting on the ground in the full heat of the blazing nun, they iiwaitetl 
their young leadcr^s Older to make another raid Only ten yards a^ay, a line of blue- 
clad police watched them curiously, their own officers— two while-suited Brilimi 
Europeans^ a revolver at their bolt and a loaded cane in hand — talking in Imv tones 
and evidently suffering from the heat I interrogated the seated group of voluntcera. 
They were all young men One of them, I was informed, was only Id Ihey wore 
an ardent exalted look, those young men loady to lay demn thnr lives m a noble 
cause; but apart fiom their evident exaltation, they shoued no desire <»f violence and 
were, on the whole, extremely attractive-looking and intelligent youths, might-eyed 
and even smiling Some of them showed me ihe bruises they had received ^ in their 
earlier raid, bruises they alleged to have roecivetl fioni one of the Euiopean Hoigennts 
with boots and cane They showed natural indignation at feuch violence, deelaiing 
that they expected and would not resist axrcbt, but it was no pait of the duty of 
the police to offer them violence. 

‘‘After nearly an hour’s waiting, some mcmheis of the gioup made their raid 
encouraged by the cheers of the sympathisers They scrambled across the ditch, and 
filled their bags with salt and ictiuned separately to their companionB. 
As soon as the salt was seized and the salt law openly biokcn, the white officers ran 
towards the delinquents over the rough ground. It was not a very exhilarating 
spectacle to see one young man brought back by one stout perspiring Bergeaut 
under a running fire of amusing comment from the crowd. 

*‘lt was humiliating for an Englishman to stand among this ardent, friendly* but 
deeply moved crowd of volunteers end sympathisers and watch the representatives 
of his country's administration engaged in this ludicrous, embarrassing business. It 
was even more humiliating to stand, shortly afterwards, outside the barbed- wire 
entanglements charged with electricity, round the empty tenement buildings at 
Worh outside Bombay, hurriedly prepared for the reception of 6,000 piisoners, 
expected as a result of to-day's and other incidents of the Civil Disobodicnco campaign 
and see the windows of these ugly buildings filled with white Gandhi caps and hcai 
the pnsoners shout “Down with the Union Jack.” Among the crowd of sympa- 
thisers was the wife of a well-known Bombay mill-owner knighted for hia services to 
the Bntibh Giown As this smiling giacious lady described the conditions of the 
tenants of these Government built tenements, and the huidcn inflicted by the Balt 
Tax on the infinitesimal eainings ot the population of India, a group of poveity- 
stricken Indian workers, their wives and children, pichscd dowdy lound nodding 
their heads gravely in confirmation ot their spokesman's words Tlonie Buie is our 
birth-right. We were born with it , if need be we shall die for it'. I have heard no 
more tragic words uttered since I lauded in India.” 

The Second Raid— 25 th May, 

The second raid at Wadala took place on Sunday the 25th Mmj WSO. Mr* 
Slocorabe wrote the following on it i— 

‘‘After witnessing to-day's dramatic raid at Wadala, 5 miles outaido Bombay, I am 
more than ever convinced that only two courses are open to the British authorities 
m India. Either they must frankly declare Martial Law all over the couniry and rely 
openly upon rifles and machine-guns to maintain respect for law, or they must make 
a supreme attempt to conciliate the various 'md complex social forces which Mr* 
Gandhi's example has set m motion iu the only way possible— by a bold declaration 
in the British Parliament, the summoning of a Bound Talile Conference to frame a 
Dominion Btatus constitution for India, and the offer of inviting Mr. Gandhi in 
exchange for the calling off of the Givil Disobedience movement. 

“To-day's events at Wadala, following closely upon Friday night's four-hour 
couffontation between the police and the processionists in the heart of 
^mbay ended in a farce and it might have easily ended in a tragedy* 
Last Sunday's raid on these salt pans was repeated^ on a vast scale, but tms 
time the crowd followed the volunteers in their incursions into the prohibited area, 
and fn such numbers that the police officers were ullable to prevent them. The 
total police force assembled included 260 Indian police, of whom a ecore was armed 
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with rifles and the lost lathis, 28 Emopean officers, and sergeants under the 
command of tSupeuntindont Wnuth of the Bombay City Police The Police Commis- 
sioner Mr Hcaly also witnessed the operation. 

“The first raid occurred shortly before g this morning and it was carried out by 
only 100 volunteers, among whom for the first time were 15 Parsecs including 
sevtral adventurous Parsee students who have recently achieved celebrity in India 
by touring the world on foot. When these volunteers were arrested or they retired 
hurt, however, their places were taken by the members of the crowd of several 
thousands which excitedly watched and commented on the operation from the further 
side of the deep salt water ditch which separated them from the salt pans 
It speedily became evident that the police force was totally inadequate to restiam 
the crowd from emeiing the silt pan territory either by swimming and w uling this 
ditch, or through the gap of wire-fencing which protected the salt area in the other 
parts The activities of the police therefore weie restricted to chastising those 
raiders nearest to them and dispersing with blows, truncheons and laihis anv serious 
concentration or volunteers oi sympaihiseis inside the raided territory The role of 
the European Police sergeants was anything but enviable, and they appeared in 
general to have shown gieat forbearance. Some of them obviously avoided as far 
as possible sinking Gandhites on the vital parts and although a dozen of the raiders 
were bel boured in my presence on the head and shoulders, they were for the most 
part struck on the bick and the ucther lunbs. 

‘‘On several occasions the crowd m fiftys or sixtys lUshed to the salt mound and 
then for several minutes, an almost fantastic scene ensued The salt mound would 
appear almost obliterated with scrumbling dark figures in white Gandhi cap and 
khadilar dress, hastening to secure the salt whose possession constituted their act 
of defiance of the law. At first it seeme I the blots heartily administered by half a- 
dozen European sergeants will be sufficient to drive off the raiders borne of them, 
evidently more disciplined than the rest, accepted the punishment with stoic indif- 
ference, and went on scraping handfuls ol salt into the cotton bags brought for that 
purpose. Others squirmed and dodged the blows and finally ran off leaving their 
mission unaccomplished. In the midst of this general melee a shower of stones was 
hurled through the air and several sergeants received cuts and bruises One of them 
stated that despite such stonc-throwing which generally emanated from the unseen 
members of the mob, the attitude of the volunteers themselves was one of non- 
violent resistance and indeed one stone-thrower was nearly lynched by the crowd m 
the belief that he might be an ‘agent provocateur." He was rescued by the Cong! ess 
volunteers who took his name and address and finally released him. 

‘T witnessed many exciting and, in any other circumstances. laughable Incidents 
during the three hours* raid. Many isolated members of the crowd waded through 
the deep ditch aud after filling the big with the coveted salt took frying leaps into 
the water to escape the pursuing police. One white sergeant engaged in such pursuit 
was unable to stop himself at the water’s edge and fell into the five feet of water to the 
great amusement of the crowd and his brother officers. Another officer, a boy hardly ao 
by his looks, raised his sun helmet, and ironically executed a deep btiw to the crowd 
across the intervening ditch everyttme they applauded his failure to catch the nimble 
salt raiders. In fact, if it were not for the occa lonal stone-throwing, for the heat, 
for the responsibility of their position which might any moment become intolerable 
and for the political motives behind this concentration of 20,000 people in the 
vicinity of Wadala, the whole spectacle might have been treated as a novel sport 
■—an onenul version of boys raiding an apijle-orchard under the eyes of an impotent 
angrjr farmer In the eyes of the crowd, which alternately cheered a successful raid 
and jeered the police who repulsed another raid, the raiding parties were 
voluntary martyrs risking arrest or injury in a noble cause, and the police guarding 
the salt works were agents of a tyrannous administration. There lay the 
danger, and there lay ibe significance of this strange performance. 
Only one of the raiders carried out her mission with quiet dignity, very impressive 
to behold. It was a woman, who emerged from the crowd, chmbetl through the 
barbed wire, and approached^ihe salt mound, as if it were an altar, and filled her sari 
with salt as part ot some unignown ritual/' 



Liberal Warning to Government 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s Statement 

Inaian Daily Mail** published the following letter in June 1030 on the 
political situation signed by Sir T B. Sapru and endorsed by Sir C P Kamaswami 
Aiyar : — 

“As week succeeds week the situation instead of showing any sign of impiovement 
IS becoming more and more difficult. On the one hand we have the daily multiplying 
evidence of the determination of the civil resisters to carry out with imfailu.g vigour 
their programme ; on the other hand Government are showing day by day that in a 
trial of strength with them they are equally detcnnined to resort to force, and to adopt 
every means they can command in quelling the movement 

“Lathi charges, firing, arrests and imprisonment reinforced by Special Emergency 
Powers, are some of the means resorted to by Government, irrespective of the con- 
sequences that are bound to flow from all this. If 1 have not at any time believed m 
Civil Disobedience, if 1 feel that its consequences are bound to be disastrous to the 
country, I also feel that the after-math of a policy like the one which is finding favoui 
at Simla at present, is bound to be full of bitterness and hatred wh*ch it may be im- 
possible to eradicate even though the authors of this p )hcy may be following the 
discredited maxim of ‘victory first and conciliation next/ 

“The tragedy of it all is that this should happen in the time of a Viceroy possessed 
of the ideals and intentions of Lord Irwin. Conciliation hes got to come sooner or 
later. Ko big country like India, with the surging tide of nationalism, and with the 
irrepressible and wide-spread self-conscious ncbs, which has undoubtedly arisen in the 
country, can be ruled for long on the basis of the suspension of ordinary law and by 
the supersession of civil authority. 

“I admit that the situation is abnormal and may call for some extraordinary remedy, 
but I maintain that that extraordinary remedy cannot be supplied by the mere day to 
day hide-bound and unimaginative administrator, but by the statesman who must look 
below the surface and beyond the exigencies of the hour, Until I lose «all hope, I 
consider it my duty to utter a word of warning publicly. 

“Government are very fast losing their friends, and it will not suffice for critics m a 
certain section of the Press here and in England, to say that those friends will not 
help Government by coming out into the open. No Government, much less a foreign 
Government, can afford to dispense wuh a large number of earnest friends and honest 
supporters. A friend of mine in very high position writes to me that if the Labour 
Government were to make a new declaration they will cease to exist as a Government 
‘ within 24 hours I can only hope that this may be true of the Labour Government 
until the publication of the Simon report, and that after its publication they may be 
released from their unfortunate commitments of 1927, in respect ol the Simon 
Commission. 

“But should my hope turn out to be false, I am afraid the situation is bound to give 
rise to some far-reachmg results If I have believed m and do still believe in the effi- 
cacy of the Round Table Conference as a means to the solution of the Indian problem 
I have also hoped and worked for a conference which can ensure the willing co-opera- 
tion of all the real important political parties and interests 

'What are the Government doing to secure the success of the conference ? 

Here in India I see very little evidence of any attempts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to secure such co-operation. On the contrary, they are making the task of the 
supporters of the conference more and more difficult and hardly seem to realise that 
they aie making their own impossible In England the pobition seems to be scarcely 
seen In its proper perspective. Shortly after the announcement made by Lord Irwin 
the speeches in Parliament and particularly those in the House of Lords did incalcu- 
lable miscbief m India as I can assert from personal knowledge. They then followed 
t^ most wicked campaign in the Rothermere and the Beaverbrook Press, and the 
Dauy Mail demanded the head of Lord Irwin on a charger. The debate in the 
Home of Lords a few days ago in which Lord Reading, Lord Lloyd, the Marquis of 
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Zetland and Eat I Russel took part, betrays a mentality, which augurs ill for the 
futuie It IS amusing lo see those noble Lords now eMending their loyal support to 
Lord Irwin, when some of them, at any rate in Wovtmber last, challenged his wisdom 
and denounced his idealism If Lord Salisbury may be taken to represent the English 
mind, there have been no pledges given to India by England, by her Sovereign and 
her Paili.iment and therefoie hei only pdicy can be iron lule* 

“I sincerely hope Mr Ramsay MacDonald and Mr Wedgw'ood Benn know better 
than Lord Salisbury and letiied Viceroys and Governors how to honour political 
pledges Mr Dtim .ippears lo me to be very ill served with news from India, He 
has ignoied facts and possibilities unless these have been withheld from him 

\t the end of his speech on the Indian Estimates which seemed to me to be more 
like himself than the earlier part of It he reiterated hts view that he depended upon 
Intlians for guulance He thought that it Indians could come to agreement no 
Parliament coiikl ignoie such agreement. Nevertheless, I feel that the speech is 
bound to cause gieat disappointment in India, foi what India wants is a plain answer 
to the pl*iin question Do you mean business ? 

“I maintain that the time loi halt-measuies or more gestures for promises to be 
realised on the cxpiiauon of an mdefinue term has gone by and nothing less than 
a fulfilment of India’s demand for Dominion Status with safeguards for the transitional 
period can, despite Lord Stihsbiiry, meet the situation 

is some consolation that Mr Benn has giasped the truth that the application 
of force IS by itself remedy, the only remedy being, I affirm, a manly policy of 
conciliation an I the impleiiienting of England s undeniable pledges to India, the 
fulfilment of which can not be postoned until it pleases ex-Viceroys aud eic-Governors, 
with their out of date uleas to be le^s dogmatic thin they are at present, and wiser 
than they have shown themselves to be since Noverabei last. 

am authorised by my friend, Sir C P Kamaswami Aiyar to say that he com- 
pletely associates himself with this expression of my views”. 

Another Liberal Statement 

Sir Chimanlal SetalvaJ and Sir Cowasji Jehangir (junior), two leading Liberals 
of Bombay, g.ive joint expiession to a statement, which drew attention to the incalcu- 
lable economic loss to the country caused by the political situation, and suggested 
a way out for the consideiation, both of the leaders of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and the Goveinment In explaining the position of those who had consistently 
made efforts for co operation with the Government to produce a peaceful and mutually 
agreeable solution of the Indian pioblem, they said : — ■ 

‘ Our continued support to the Round Table Conference plan and out* opposition, 
genuine and consistent, to Civil Disobedience must not be interpreted as evidence that 
on the major issue of our tounny s right to govern heiself we are willing to ally our- 
selves with fotces which w juU retard the nation’s progress and self-government. 
What we do not approve o! ii» the method used by some of our countymen to achieve 
the common end. We have witnessed during the past few weeks a tremendous 
national uplift, quickening ami awakening, aud although we have deplored and con- 
tinue to deplore the means vvbich have been adopted to give expression lo it— means 
which are bunging with it a legacy of economic dmurbance and moral, political and 
social unrest fraught with serious and dangerous consequences — no one can deny that 
the evidence to-day for the determination of the country to achieve self-Government 
IS stronger than it has ever been in the past. It must be apparent to any observer 
that behind the organised lawlessness and even behind the undisciplined lawlessness 
there is a strong flowing stream of national aspirations which will not be checked by 
mere repression and force. 


Problem before Government. 

< We cannot too strongly emphasise our belief that the present problem before the 
Government is not merely a question of preservation of law and order. The mam and 
real problem is a political one. When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked the Biitish Go- 
vernment the question : *'JDo you mean business V* and when Mr, Jmnah points 
out that the root of this business is complete financial autonomy, they have in a** few 
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words presented the leal ciux of the problem The Government aie evidently puzzle I 
at the commercial and mdusirul classes joining ami encoui aging the civil disobe- 
dience movement The open seciet of it is that thoae classes have bi gun to despair 
of getting a fair treatment and encoui ageinent under the present sys'cm of avlmmis- 
tration* The insistence of ceitain people ami certain sections of the pi ess in England 
is that the hold on India should not be relaxed because England would theieby lose 
her best market. Such mischievous ideas have made the commcrcul and mdusirial 
classes very suspicious of the British intentions m spite of the repeated lepudiation 
by Mr Benn of the cieed of exploitation Those people in England who are advoca- 
ting the preservation of the Indian market for Biitish products by keeping up English 
domination over India are lendeiing the greatest disservice to Englind and the 
Empire As pointed out by Mi Benn» no force can compel the Indian peasant or any 
Indian to buy British products. A discontented lOvlia c«in and will make the boyi ott of 
British goods effective, while we are sure a contented, free and piospcrous Imlia will 
be a willing buyer of British goods although no doubt she may trv ami produce as fai 
as possible all her lequirements British trade will he more safe ami thriving in a 
Dominion India than m Indii as a depcnilency We feel suic that if once the people 
can be convinced of the complete good faith and sincenty of the intentions of the 
British Government to make In ha a self-governing Oommion at the earliest possible 
moment, the si uation will be very much eased The Announcement of the Viceroy of 
November last bad a magical effect for some time to restore confidence and the 
people were prepared to pul faith in the Laboui Governiment an I more so in Lord 
Irwin, for whom all including Mi Gandhi ami his following have a gieu respect and 
regard, but the unfortunate delay of many months in implementing that pronounce- 
ment and the still more unfortunate and unwise utterances of some statesmen in 
England suddenly brought back the public mind to its oiiginal state of belief, 

Wanteo a Clear Statement of the Objects of R. T Conference, 

‘We are confident that even now if it is made sufficiently clear to the sceptical mind 
that the outcome of the Round Table Conference will be proposals before I'arhament 
for Dominion Self-government for India with the necessary safeguaids for the transi- 
tion peiiod, the Civil Disobedience movement will lose many of its present supporters. 
This advice has been repeatedly profeired to Government from vaiious quarters, but 
they have made no move in the direction indicated The ill-faled Sunom Commission 
has hung like a dead-weight over the Labour party who made the mistake of agreeing 
to participate in it and unless its recommendations meet arieqiutely the Indian desires 
they are likely furthei to stimulate the present uniest At, fai as one can jinlge ftom 
the first part of the Commission's report there is every indication of their tecom- 
mendations being not of a chaiaoter that will satisfy public opinion Daily the 
position of those who are stantling for a peaceful solution by means of the Round 
Table Conference is becoming mote and more difficult and it is sure to become 
impossible if the present deadlock continues. 

Abvice to Leaders of Civil Disobedience 

*We consider it also our duty to make an appeal to those who arc leading the 
Civil Disobedience movement. We know that we have m the past prufeircd advice 
to them which has been rejected. We think that m the best interests of the country 
we should lepeat our advice in the hope that it may meet with a belter reception 
although they may not be prepared to agree with us that the Civil Disobeditmce 
movement was a mistake and was calculated to hirm the interests of the count y* 
We wish them seriously to consider whether the time has not come for them 
to cry halt. ^ They may have demonstrated how strong the insuigence of 
nationalism is in the country. They have possibly brought this fact violently to 
the attention of the Government, but are they seiving the best interests of the country 
in carrying it on further ? One result, the effects of which will Iasi for a long time, 
is that the trade and commerce of the country have been paialysed. The essemiai 
of prosperity m trade and commerce is stability of ftdministration. With a mass 
xnavement afoot to destroy the existing Government anc^ the spread of the spirit of 
disobedience of laws and authority and with repealed hartals such insecurity and 
nervousness is naturally produced as to bring all commercial activities to a stand- 
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still, and if this continues the economic loss to the country will be simply incalculable 
from which It will lake m my long veais to lecover The one national industry m 
India which had come to the vcige of extinction a few months ago was looking forward 
to revival as the result of the laiiff protcclion, but owing to the unsettled state of 
things brought about by the Civil Disobedience campaign it is still in as bad a plight 
as ever Moieover it must seriously be considered that any furihei persistence m 
the Civil Disobedience movement is suie to hamper those who in England are 
genuinely fnendly to Indian ampliations anil even to alieiute then sympathy It would, 
we ventme to think, bring India nearei to her cheiishcd desire to be mistress of her 
own home if Mi Gandhi and his suppoiters suspended the Civil Disobedience cam- 
paign and utilised then organib''tion and the painotic feelings they liave evoked m 
bringing about an agreemtni among the vaiious political and communal interests 
as to the constitution India wants and piesenting at the Round I able Conference 
the united demind of India Such a demand it will be impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government or Parliament to lesibt. 

Peace with Honour 

‘We quite realize the difficulty of the originators and leaders of this movement to 
call It off at this stage There is always the danger of the forces they have jaised 
not obeying their command and fuither the dangei of the movement going into the 
hands of the revolution incs It behoves, therefore, for both sides to do everything m 
their power to secuic peace wuli honour Simultaneously with the calling off of the 
Civil Disobedience movement theie should be a general amnesty to all political 
prisoners, not guilty of violent crimes an I the definition of the puipose of the Round 
Table Conference to be evolution of a self-governing Dominion constitution with 
safeguards for the transition period 

“The Government must recognise the forceful nitional uige for freedom of which 
Civil Disobedience is only a symptom, and it must show iiselt eager to discover some 
foimula which will induce all p trues to paiticipate in the London discussions Mr. 
(landhi and his supporters must not miss a proper opportunity to end the present 
situation winch is a menace to the real intexests of the country. The only way to 
save the Round Table Conference and make its success possible is by the avenue of 
negotiation. Time is the essence of the matter Every day allowed to pass worsens 
the situation A few months ago the bulk of the people weie leady to accept a fair 
and reasonable solution Eveiy day the number is decreasing and if things are 
allowed to drift by the time the Round Table Conference meets that number will 
still further diminish’*. 



Text of the Ordinances 

The Bengal Ordinance 

On the 19 th April 1930 ^ a Gazette Extraordinary was issued conlaininp;* an ordinance 
promulgated by the Governor’-General in the exercise of his nowers under Section 72 
of the Government of Indian Act The statem^^nt signetl by Kx^clleucy, explaining' 
the reasons for the issue of the oithnancc, ran as lollovvs 

“When, at the end of last month the Government of Uengil, with ll c concunonce 
of the Government of India and the Sccretaiy of ^tate, dtudet! that that pait of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act \\hKh gianied to tin Kxoniiive certain 
exceptional powers of arrest and detention should be repeakd, Hh Excellency the 
Governor stated on their behalf that they could not ignore the possihiliiv of the emer- 
gency again arising which would make it essential foi them to be in ptisse^sion of 
those Powers The wide-spread revolutionary organijation whose idiviiies has led 
to the passing of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act has Inought an armed 
attack on Railway and Police armouries at Chiitagong accompanied by mindcrous 
outrages and m order to forestall further outbreaks or outiages by leirorists elbcwbeie 
the Government of Bengal have re pi esented that It is esential to renew the powers 
which have so recently lapsed. On the information before me I have no doubt that 
the emergency justifies and demands the immediate revival of the povvets in question 
and I have therefore deemed it my duty to promulga»e an Oidmance, renewing tem- 
porarily, the powers which were conferred by those sections of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, lately repealed*'. 

(Sd) Irwin, 

Viceroy and Governor-General 

The Ordinance repeats, according to the ‘‘Associated Press**, practically verbatim 
those sections of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 which were 
omitted from the Act passed by the Bengal Legislative Council last monih 

It will be remembered that the Act of 1925 was opeiaiive foi a peuod of five years 
only and that, having regard to the compaiative inactivity of revolutionaries in Bengal, 
the new Act did not include all the powers contained m the old one His Excellency 
tbe Governor of Bengal, however, made it clear at the time that, if ibeie were a 
recrudescence of revolutionary outrages, there would be no hesitation in obtaining the 
restoration of the previous powers Unfortunately, the events at Chittagong show 
that the necessity has now arisen It now appears that revolutionaries have revived 
their methods of terrorism. 

The Ordinance may be taken as showing that the Government have no intention 
of allowing a free field to revolutionary violence and that they are determined to take 
all measures necessary to prevent it The promptitude with which action has been 
taken should greatly assist in bringing the terrorist movement rapidly under control 


The Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordinance 

The Lahore Conspiracy case Ordinance was gazetted on the Isi 1030 , 
Under this Ordinance the Lahore Conspiracy Case tiial which had been proceeding 
before the Magistrate Mr Sri Krishan for nine months against 34 accused, including 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt, ceased and the accused were deemed to have been committed 
to Sessions, and the case would be heaid by a Specjjitl Tribunal of three judges to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of Lahore. 

- Tbe Tribunal will have powers to take such mefisures as it may think necessary 
to secure orderly conduct of the trial and where any accused, by hts voluntary act* 
has rendered himself incapable of appearing before the Tribunal orremtshis 
production before it, or behaves in a persistently disorderly manner or in any way 
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wilfully conducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, then the Tribunal may 
at any stage dispense with the attendance of such accused for such period as it may 
think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence Where a plea is required m 
answer to a charge from an accused whose attendance has been dispensed with, such 
accused is to be deemed not to plead guilty The order dispensing with the atten- 
dance of an accused shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at 
any stage of the trial The proceedings of the Tribunal shall be final and there shall 
be no appeal. 


Lord Irwin’s Statement 

Lord Irwin m his statement said * “On the iTth July 1920, enquiry in the pro- 
ceedings known as the Lahore “Conspiracy*’ case commenced before a Magistrate 
who was foi this purpose relieved of all duties Accused in the case number 24 of 
whom c are still absconding The offences alleged against the accused are both in 
their own nature and m their relation to public secuiity of an unusually serious 
character. They include murder of Mr Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and Head Constable Chawan Singh in Lahoie on the 17th December 1929J 
establishment of bomb factories at Lahore and Sahara npur, a conspiracy leading 
to the throwing of two bombs m the Legislative Assembly on the 8th April 1929 and 
various other revolutionary activities For the purpose of establishing these charges 
which were conceined with many different places and with events occurring over a 
consideiable period of time, the prosecution considered it would be necessary to 
produce about 600 witnesses. 

“Two of the accused had resorted to hunger-strike before the commencement of 
the enquiry, and a number of others followed the same course shortly afterwards with 
the result that by the 26tb July 1929 the case had to be adjourned owing to some of 
the accused being unfit to attend the Court The case had to be successively 
adjourned on the same ground until the 24th September It was then resumed, but 
thcie were numerous interruptions owing to the defiant and disorderly conduct by 
some of the accused or demonstiations by members of the public On Febfuary 4th 
1930, most of the accused again went on hunger strike and the case was on this 
account adjourned from the 8th February till 8th March. 

“The enquiry has now been in progress for more than nine months and during that 
time It has been possible to examine about 230 witnesses only out of a probable total 
of 607. The spectacle of these proceedings obstructed by unprecedented delavs and 
repeatedly disturbed by disorderly conduct and revolutionary demonstrations has 
tended to bring the administrations of justice into contempt, and it is impossible to 
count upon obtaining a conclusion by normal methods of procedure within any 
calculable period, 

“After anxious consideration, 1 have come to the conclusion that neither the ends 
of justice nor the interests of the accused are served by allowing these proceedings 
to drag out to a length which cannot at present be foreseen Public pohev clearly 
demands that the grave charges against the accused should be thoroughly scrutinized 
and finally adjudicated upon with the least possible delay by a tribunal of indubitable 
impartiality and authority and that the preliminary proceedings which have already 
extended over nine months and the end of which is not yet in sight, should be 
terminated It is also necessary to ensure that obstruction shall not further interrupt 
the course of justice 

“I have accordingly decided to avail myself of the authority conferred upon the 
Governor-General under Section 72 of the Government of India Act and to issue ar 
Ordinance which has the effect of entrusting the trial of this to a Tribunal to be 
constituted by the Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Lahore and 
consisting of three Judges of the High Court and to invest this Tribunal with power 
to^ deal with wilful obstruction. By these means, the accused will be assured of £ 
trial before a court of the highest possible authority and it may be expected that i 
final and just decision wUW>e reached with no unnecessary delay. I am convtncec 
that the action which I have thought it right to take will best secure the aefitevemen 
of the true ends of justice and re-establish respect for administration of die law*’. 
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The Press Ordinance 

Oa the 37t/t Apt il 19J0, H E the Viceroy and Governor Geperal promuhja’ed 
an Ordinance to provide for the better control of the Tress The mam provisions 
of the Ordiinnce are almost the same as those of the I'less Act of igto, hut 
theie aie several important additions to cope with the piesent situation. 
The Oidmance provides for power wherebv Presses which publish cerl.un matters 
aie liable to have their security foifeued if any secunty has been deposited* 
The Ordinance does not make it obliff.itory for ev^iy keeper of a press and 
publisher of a newspaper to give seem ity In the case of the existing presses anil 
newspapers, no security need be deposited mdess the Loral Goveinment requires 
this to be done. It may be assumed that Local Governments will lequire seciuity 
only from the existing presses and newspapeis winch give direct encouragement to 
the revolutionary and civil dibobedience movements 

Lord Ir in’s Statement 

Lord Irwin in a statement said — 

“The Indian Press Act, which was passed in 1910 vviLh the object of preventing 
the dissemination of sedition and of mrirement to violence, w is repealed m 1933, 
It was suggested at the time that the Act wia not wholly effoenve for these purposes, 
and that, in any case, the political situation and the new co.is'itu'ioiul out! »ok 
rendered its retention undesirable It was believed that- the Prcss% if lelt 
to itself, would be able to overcome those malignant mfluences to which 
a part of it was subject on various occasions since 1922 The evil effects of writings 
in the Indian Press m promoting a spirit of revolution an I stirring up e<ircme hatred 
of the Government, established by law in British In lia, have been brought pro* 
minently to notice by certain Local Governments 

“It has been recognised that the anticipations formed in 1923 have not been 
fulfilled, but that on the contraiy, the tone of a certain section of the Press has been 
growing almost steadily worse with its immunity from ^-ffoctive control The measuie 
of the effectiveness of the Press Act has been shown very cleaily by the lemarkable 
accentuation, since its lepeal, of those features, which it was intended to check. 
Prosecutions are from time to time instituted in the worst, cases, but it has always 
been recognised that they provide only a partial remedy, and looked at broadly, are 
ineffective to control the ceaseless output of extieme seditions and revolutionary 
propaganda Neveitheless, my Government, looking to the constitutional develop- 
ments that aie anticipated and confidently expecting that these would opeiate to 
remove many of the presses, have consistently refused to deal merely with the 
symptoms while they are engaged in a search for more far-reaching remedies The 
developments, however, since the initiation of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
have made it necessary to approach the pi oblem no longer as one of general policy, 
but as one that constitutes a serious and dangerous emergency. 

‘‘The Civil Disobedience Movement, whatever may have been the professed object 
of those who launched it, is rapidly developing, as all reasonable men foresaw, mto 
violent resistance to constituted authority. The not at Calcutta and Karachi, the 
armed outbreak at Ch'ttagong and the grave disturbances at Peshawar show clearly 
that the spirit of revolution fostered by the Civil Disobedience movement, is begin- 
ning to emerge in dangerous forms, Nothing, at the present moment, is operating 
so powerfully to promote that spirit as the wutmgs m the Press, many inciting openly 
to violent and revolutionary action, others by persistent laudation of the Civil 
Disobedience movement encouraging a spirit of lawlessness throughout the country* 

“In these circumstances, I have felt it my duty to promulgate an Ordinance which 
revives the powers of the Press Act of 1910 with certain amendmen s which the 
conditions of the present time appear to require. The measure is not designed to 
restrict the just liberties of the Press or to check the fair criticism of the adm nistra* 
tion* It IS one of emergency, but the emergency is plain, and my responsibiluy for 
dealing with it is equally plain* 

'T trust that at this time, all the most sober and stajj^le elements in India^ realising 
what must now clearly be seen to be the inevitable issue of this lawless movement, 
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will unite with me and my Government in lesisting the forces of anarchy and leading 
the country back into the paths of peace and oideily progiess” 

Text of the Press Ordinance 

Ordinance No. II of 1930 

An Oidinance to provide for the better contiol of the press . — 

Wheieas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessaiy to provide for the 
better control of the Fiess * — 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
ordinance — 

t (i) This ordinance may be called the Indian Press Oidinance 1030 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India inclusive of British Baluchistan, the 
Sonihal Parganas and the pargana of Spiti 

2 In this ordinance unless there is anything lepugnant in the subject or context 

(a) “book" includes every volume, part or division of a volume, pamphlet and 
leaflet in any language, and every sheet of music, map, chait 01 plan separately 
punted or lethographed * 

(b) “documeni" includes also any painting, drawing or photograph or other visible 
representation 

(c) “High Com t * means the highest Civil Court of Appeal fot any local area 
except m the case of the province of Cooig where it means the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Madras . 

(1) |^\laglstrate" means a Distuct Magistrate or Chief Presidency Magistrate : 

(e) “newspaper” means any peiiodical work containing public news or comments 
on pulilic news and 

(I) "printing-press" includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic stones, 
implements, utensils and other plant or materials used for the purpose of printing. 

Deposit of SECURiry By Keeper 

3 ( 1 ) Eveiy person keeping a punting press wjio is required to make a dedara- 
tioi* umler section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 shall, at the 
time of making the same deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration 
IS made, give security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more 
than two thousand rupees as the Magistrate may in each case think fit to require, m 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be record- 
ed by him, dispense with the deposit of any security. 

(3) The Magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
and lequire security to be deposited and he may, at any time vary any order fixing 
the amouiil of security unclei this sub-section or undei sub-section (i) . 

(3) Whenevei u appeals to the Local Government that any printing-press kept 
in any place in the territories under ns administration m respect of whu^h a declara- 
tion was made prior to the commencement of this Oidinance unfier section 4 of the 
Press and Uegistiation of Books Act 1867 is u^^ed for any of the purposes described 
in section 4 sub section (1), the Local Government may by notice in wuttng require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the 
press is situated security to such an amount not being les^ than five hundred or more 
than five thousand rupees as the Local Government may think fit to require m money 
or the equivalent thereof tn securities of the Government of India. 

Power to Declare SscuRixy Forfeited 

4. (i) Whenever It appears to the Local Government that any piinting pi ess 
in respect of which any security has been deposited as required by section 3 is used 
for the purpose of printing or<» publishing any news-paper, book or other document 
containing any words, signs or visible representauons which are likely or may have 
a tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise— 
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(.i) to uicite to muider or to any oflfence under the E\clus>ivft Substances» Act, 

1 908 or to any act of vi lence or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soUher, sailor or airman m the Aimy, Navy or Air-force 
of His hlajest> or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Mijesiy or the GDvernmeiit esublwhed 
by Uw in British India or the administration of lu^tice in British India or any Indian 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or any class or section ot His 
Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite dis-affection tovvaids His Majesty or 
the said Government or any such Prince 01 Chief* 01 

(d) to put any person m fear or to cause annoyance to him and theieby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or 10 do any act which 
he IS not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to 
do or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the adminibtration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order or to commit any offence or to refuse 
or defer payment of any land revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable 
to Government or to any local auihoruy or any rent of agnculturalUnd or anything 
recoverable as ai rears of or along with such rent or 

(f) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public functions 
or to resign his office or 

(g) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects or 

(h) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces 
or m any police force or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of any 
such force, 

The Local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press stating or describing the word, signs or visible representations which 
in its opinion are of the natuie described above, declare the security deposited in 
respect of such press and all copies of such newspaper, book or other document 
wherever found in British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation i — In clause (c) the expression ‘^disaffection** includes disloyalty 
and all feeling of enmity. 

Explanation II — Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of the Gov- 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief as aforesaid with a view to obtain 
their alteration by lawful means or of the administrative or other action of the Gov- 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief or of the administraiion of justice 
m British India without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or dis- 
affection do not come within the scope of clause (c). 

(z) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub section (i) the declaration made m respect of such piess under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867, shall be deemed to be annullecK 

Deposit of further Securiiy 


5, Whether the security given in respect of any press has been declared forfeited 
under section 4, every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with ihe 
Magistrate, before whom such declaration is made, secuuty to such amount not being 
less than one thousand or more than ten thousand rupees as the Magistrate may 
think fit to require in money or the equivalent thereof m securities of the Government 
of India 

6, If after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other docu- 
ment contmning any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of 
the Local Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub section (1), the 
Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing-press 
stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare^ 

(a) the further security so deposited. 

nai*] printing or publishing such news- 

paper, book or other document or found m or upon the where such news- 
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paper, book or other document is, or the time of printing the matter complained 
of was printed, and 

(c) all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever found in 
British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Issue of Sevrch-warrant 

7 (i) Where any printing-press is, or any copies of any newspaper, book or other 
document are, declared forfeited to His M ijesty under this Ordinance, the local 
Government may direct a Migis»trate to issue a wirrant empowering any police ofHcer 
not below the rank of a Sub-inspector, to seize and detain any property onlered to be 
forfeited an I to enter upon and search for such property m any premises — 

(1) wheie anvsuch property may be or miy be reasonably suspected to be, or 

(11) where any copy of such news-paper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be kept. 

(2) Every wirrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Deposit Of Security By Publisher Of Newspaper 

8. (i) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 5 of the Press and Registrition of Books Act, 1867, shall, at the time of 
making the same, deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more than two thou- 
sand rupees, as the Magistrate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the 
equivilent thereof, m securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be lecor- 
ded by him, dispense with the deposit of any security 

(0 The M igistrate may, at any time, cancel an order dispensing with any security 
and require security to be deposited, and he may ,at any time, vaiy an order fixing 
the amount of securi y under this sub-section or under sub-section (i), 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper published 
within Its territories, m respect of which a declaration was made by the publisher 
thereof pi tor to the commencement of this Ordinant e under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any words, signs or visible representa- 
tion of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may, 
by notice 10 writing, require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate, withm 
whose jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being 
less than five hundred or more than five thousand rupees, as the Local Government 
may think fit to requiie, m money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

Power To Declare Security Forfeited In Certain Cases 

9 (i) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been deposited as 

required by Section 8 contains any words, signs or visible representations, which in 
the opinion of the Local Government, are of the nature described m section 4, sub- 
section (i) the Local Government may, by notice m writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations,^ declare 
such security and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found in British India, to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under^ sub- 
section (i) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under Section 5 
of the Press and Registation of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled* 

Deposit of Further * Security 

10. Where security given in respect of any newspaper is declared forfeited, any 
person making a fresh declaration under section 5 Press and Registration of 

Books Act, 1867 as publisher of such newspaper, or any other newspaper which is 
the same m substance as the sgjid newspaper, shall deposit with the Magistrate before 
whom the declaration is made security to such amount not’ being less than one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to 

17 
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require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Governm ent of Indti. 

11. If, after such further security has been deposited, the newspaper again contain 
any words, sings or visible representations which m the opinion jof the Local Govein- 
ment, are of the nature described in section 4, sub-sections (i) the Local Governtnent 
may, by notice m writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or describing 
such words, signs or visible representation declare— 

(a) the further security so deposited and 

^ (b) all copies of such newspaper wheiever found m British India to be forfeited to 
His Majesty, 

Power to Issue Search Warrants 

12 (i) Where any newspaper,^ book or other ‘document wherever printed appears 
to the Local Government to contain any words, signs or visible representations of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may by notifica- 
tion in the Ijcil official Gazette stating the grounds of its opinion declare every copy 
of the issue of the newspaper, and every copy of such hook or other document to 
be forfeited to His Majesty, and thereupon any pa lice officer may seize the same 
wherever found in British India, and Jiny Magistrate may by warrant authorise any 
police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon any search for the 
same in any permises where any copy of such issue or any such book or other docu- 
ment may be or may be reasonably suspected to be 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure 1898, 

13^ The Chief Customs officer or other officer authorized by the Local Govern- 
ment ^bis behalf may detain any package, brought whether by land sea or air, into 
BriUsh India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature desenbed m section 4, sub-section (i), and shall forthwith forward 
copies of any newspapers, books or othei documents found therein to such officer as 
the Local Government may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such mannei 
as the Local Government may direct. 

Prohibition of Transmission by Post of Certain Newspapers 

No newspaper printed and published in British India shall be transmitted by post 
unless the printer and publisher have made a declaration under Section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Bc^ks Act, 1867, and the publisher has deposited security 
when so required under the Ordinance. 


Power to detain articles being transmitted by post 

• ® authorised by the Post-Master Generat 

in this behalf may detain auy article other than a letter or parcel in course of trans- 
mission by post, which he expects to contain.— 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, signs or visible 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), or 
^ V newspaper in respect of which the declaration required by section 5 of 

been made or the security 

i: deposited by the publisher thereof, 

ftnnnfnttn to sucli officet as the Local Government may 

mydirect ^ disposed of m such manner as the Local Government 

Application to High Court to sex aside Forfeiture Order 

property in respect of which an order 
II or 12 may, within two months 
Jocal area 5n which 

such order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the newspaper, book 
document in respect of which the order was Ld% did not contain any words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-scctlon (i) 
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Hearing By Special Bench 

17. Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special Bench of 
the High Court composed of three judges or, where the High Comt consists of less 
than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

Order Of Special Bench Setting Aside Forfeiture 

18* (i) If It appears to the Special Bench that the words, signs or visible lepresen- 
tations contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the 
order in question was made were not of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(i) the Special Bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture 

'Wheie there is a difFeience of opinion among the Judges forming the Special 
Bench, the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of these Judges, 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

Evidence To Prove Nature Or Tendency Of Newspapers 

On the hearing of any such application with reference to any new^spaper, any copy 
of such newspaper published after the commencement of this ordinance may be given 
in evidence in aid of the proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible 
representations contained in such newspaper, in respect of which the order of for- 
feiture was made 

Procedure In High Court 

Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame rules to regulate 
the pioceduie in the case of such applications, the amount of the costs thereof and 
the execution of ordeis passed thereon, and until such rules are framed the practice 
of such court in pi oceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, so far as may 
be practicable, to such applications. 

Jurisdiction Barred ^ 

Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Ordinance shall 
as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture therein referred to 
has taken place, and no proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance 
shall be called in question by any court, except the High Court on such application 
as aforesaid, and no civil or criminal proceeding, except as provided by this Ordi- 
nance, shall be instituted against any person for anything done or m good faith inten- 
ded to be done under this Ordinance. 

Whoever keeps in this possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section 3 or section 5, when requiied so to do, shall 
on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable 
if he had failed to make the declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 8 or 
section 10, when required so to do, or publishes such newspaper knowing that such 
security has not been deposited, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be liable to the 
penalty to which be would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pres- 
cribed by section 5 of the Press and Registration of Book Act, 1867. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub-section 
(i) or sub-section (3} of section 3 or under section j, such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until dt* 
posit has been made. 

Where any printing-press is used in contravention of sub-section (i), the Local 
Government may* by notice in writing to the keeper thereof, declare the press so 
used and any other printing-press found in or upon the premises where such press 
was so used, to be forfeited to Hts Majesty ; and the provisions of section 7 shall 
apply, ^ 

RETURN OF DEPOSITED SECURITY IN CERTAIN CASES 

Where any person has deposited any security under this Ordinaucc and ceases to 
keep the press in respect of which such security was deposited, or being a publisher 
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makes a declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
he may apply to the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction such press is situated for 
the return of the said seem ity ; and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate and subject to the provisions heiembefore contained, 
be returned to such person 

SERVICE OF NOTICES 

25. ^ Every notice under this Ordinance shall be sent to a Magistrate, who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 

OPERATION OF OTHER LAWS NOT BOYCOTTED 

26. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person from being 
prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes an offence 
against this Ordinance 

27. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, all declarations required to be made 
under section 4., section 5, section 8 and section 8 A of the Press and Kcgistration of 
Books Act, i867i shall be made in a piesidency town before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and elsewhere before the District Magistrate. 


Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 

The Viceroy’s Statement 

On the 15 ih May 1930 His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated the Sholapur 
Martial Law Ordinance to regulate military administration. 

His Excellency’s statement giving reasons said : Following on the very sei tous 
outbreaks of disorder that took place in the Sholapur city it became plain that the 
civil authorities were unable even with military aid to restore order and regain con- 
trol. Accordingly at the request of the civil authorities the military undertook the 
duty of restoring law and order. The Government of Bombay have endorsed this 
action which they legard as essential and have moved my Government for the promul- 

f ation of the Ordinance to regulate the administration of Martial Law Being satis- 
ed that the continuance of martial law in Sholapur is for the time being necessary 
I have accordingly, under the powers conferred upon me by Section 72 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, promulgated an Ordinance which empowers the military autho- 
rities to make regulations for administering Matrial Law in Sholapur and provide for 
other matters connected therewith ” 

Text of the Ordinance 
The following is the text of the Ordinance : 

Ordinance IV of 1930, an Ordinance to provide for the proclamation of Matrial 
Law m the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower the military autWitics to 
make regulations for administering it and to provide for other matters concerned 
therewith. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
proclamation of Martial Law in the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower 
the Militiry authorities to make regulations and issue orders to provide for the public 
safety and the restoration and maintenance of order and to provide for other matters 
connected with the administration of Martial Law, 

Now therefore the Governor-General in exercise of the powers referred by Section 
73 of the Government of India Act, is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance r 

i: This Ordinance may be called the Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 1030. 

^ It shall extend to the area comprised in the Mimicipal limits of the town of 
Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency* 
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(1) Provided that the Govrernoi General-in-Council may by modification in the 
** Gazette of India " extend this Ordinance to any othei area comprised m or to the 
whole of the District of ShoUpur 

{2) In any aiea to which this Ordinance extends. Martial Law shallbe in force and 
shall be proclaimed by such means and m such rnannei as the Local Government 
may direct, and shall remain in foice in any such area until withdrawn by the Go- 
ernor General-in-Council by modification in the Gazette of India " whereupon the 
provisions of this Ordinance shall cease to apply in such area 

(3) Provided that no failure to comply with any direciion of the Local Government 
as to the manner of proclamation in any aiea shall invalidate anything done in the 
administration of mantil law in pursuance of this Ordinance in that area 

Piovided further that the validity of any sentences passed or of anything already 
done or suffeied ot any liability incurred or indemnity granted in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ordinance shall not be affecte 1 by reasons only of the fict thit this 
Ordinance has ceased to be m force. 

Appointments of Military Commanders 

3 In any area in which Martial Law is, for the time being in force, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India or the General Ofii:er Co nman ling in-Chief shall appoint one or 
more military ofificers not being lower m rank than a Lieutenant-Colonel, to the Mili- 
tary Commanders to administer Martial Law (iny such officer being hereinafter refei- 
red to in this Ordinance as The Military Commander *') and the Military Com 
mander shall exercise his powers in respect of such area or such part thcieof (herein- 
aftei referred to as an “ administration area *) as the appointing authority may 
direct. 

Power to make Regulations 

4. (i) Subject to the piovisionsof this Ordinance the Military Commander shall have 
power to make regulPtions to provide for the public safety and the restoration and 
maintenance of order and as to the powers and duties of military offii:ers and others 
in furtherance of that purpose * 

(2) Such regulations may provide that any contiavention thereof or of any order is- 
sued thereunder or supplementary thereto shall be punishable with any punishment 
authorised by any law in force in any pm of British India, and any such contraven- 
tion shall for the purposes of this Ordinance be deemed to be an offence against a 
regulation or an order as the case may be. 

( 3 ) Iho power to make regulations shall be subject to the following conditions, 
namely ; 

( I ) In making any regulation, the Military Commander shall interfere with the 
ordinary avocations of life as little as may bo consonant with the exigencies of the 
measures which he deems to be required to bo taken for the put poses of Martial 
Law: 

(II) Before making any regulation the Military Commander shall, if possible, 
coDSttlt the senior civil offieer m direct charge of tho Administration area in which 
ho exercise*^ powcT, but shall not bo bound to follow hw advice ; and 

(III) The penalty, it any, for the contravention of a regulation shall be specified 
therein. 

( 4 ) The Military Commander shall cause any regulation made by him to be 
published in such manner as ho thinks best fitted to bring it to the notice of those 
affected, and shall transmit, through tho normal channel, a copy of every regulation 
so made to tho Commaudrr-in-Ohief in India* 

6 -^ The Military Commander may, by an order in writing, empower any 
Magistrate or any military ofiicer of seven years sexvicc not below the rank of a 
Captain to make Martial Law orders in any part of the administration area for the 
purpose of supplementing the regulations in that area and tho punishment for the 
contravention of any such order shall be that specified in the regulation for the 
contravention of a Martial Law order provided that no order shall be made which 
is incoDsisteut with the rcgulhtions* * 

( 3 ) Every Magistrate or ofheor making a Martial Law order under sub-section ( 1 ) 
shall cause the same to be published m such a manner as he thinks beat fitted to 
bring it to the notice of those affected* 
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(3) A copy of every such order shall, as soon as may be, bo submUted to tho 
mibtaiy Oommandoi, who shall have powei to add, to modify or rescind any such 
order in such a ay as he thinks fit. 

(41 Where a military comraandoi has added to, modified 01 icscindod any Older under 
sttb-aection (3i, he shall forthwith comrainncate tho fact to the Ma^iHtrato or ofRcor 
who made the order and such Magistrate or officer shall thereupon cause to bo 
published m the raannei hereinbefore mentioned the ouier as so added to or 
modified or the fact that the order has been rescinded as the case may be. 

Communications with 


6 (1) No person shall (a) comrauincato to the enemy or (b) with tho intention of 
communicating it to the enemy collect, publish or attempt ts elicit any infoimation 
‘ to the movements, nurabeis, description, condition or disposition of any 

of His Majesty s forces or any police force engaged in administeung Martial Law 
or in restoring or maintaining older or with respect to the plans 01 conduct or tho 
supposed plans or conduct of any military operations by any such forces, or with 
resp^t to any works or measures undertaken for oi connected with 01 intended for 
the defence of any place. 

(2) No person shall commit any act which as calculated to misload or hamper the 
movements or impel il the success of any operations of IIis Muieaty’s foiccs or any 
ord^ engaged in administering IMiartial Law or in icstonng or maintaiomg 

'who contravenes the provisions of sub'Seotion (1) or sub-section 
m shall be deemed to have committed an ofience under Section 128 of tho Indian 
Penal Code, 

1 4) Any person who voluntarily assists or lelieves with money, victuals or ammuni- 
tton or knowingly ^ harbours, protects or conceals any enemy, shall bo punishable 
rig<>ious imprisonment which may extend to ten yeais or with fine or with both. 

xSxplanation the pui poses of this Section, the expression *‘enemy” means 

^y mutineers, rebels or iioters against whom operations are being earned out by 
H 18 Majesty s forces or the police for the purpose of restoring or maintaining order 
n martial law is m force by or under the provisions of this 


7. All offences punishable under this Ordinance shall bo dealt with by tho 
ordinary criminal courts exercising juiisdiction ia tho administiation area m tho 
ordinary couise of law* 

8 Notwithatanduig pythinR contained in sub-seetion (2) of Section 4 , no court 
anau pass a sentence of wbipmnc for any offence against a rcculation or martial 
law order exepa •where the offender has, in the commission of tho offence, used ori- 
“inal force withm the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. ’ 

In n k ordinary civil raurts shall continue to exercise civil jurisdiction in the areas 

under this Ordinance provided that no 
m “”y l^nsdiotion, by wot of interfereuco, with any rognla' 

awi An regulation or order, made or issued in any administrotion 

proclamation of Martial law 
Jrnf^nn Hodet sectiott 8 by any officer acting in the oxorciso of military eon- 

“ restoration or maintensnee 
?n deemed to be ponces against a repnlation or martial law ordw 

in force in that wea under this Ordinance, and shall be triable or punishable as if 
any sentence authorised by any such aforraaid relation oforderS a omtoiM 
aiK^ori^ by a regulation under this Ordinance soatonoo 

ti.i ^fforthe lath day of May 1930 prior to tho proclamation of mar- 

Section a, m any administration area any sentence has been pasi^ 
exeicise of military contiol for the purpose of provi- 
ding for the ^bhe safety oi the restoration or maintenance of ord^ in resneeb nf 
any contravention of a r^ulation or order made or issued wito the slme i^rioi 
by any such officer, such sentence shall be deemed to be as S as iMt tow a 
sratence pasa^ under this offence against a regulation OrdmanM m resrJet n^.n 

mmn ^ proMcding -tateoww duil] ]ie waiiut Miy 

pefsou for, or on account of, or in respect of any act, matter or thing^derod <k 
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done or piirp')rfcini*: to hive bi'n oiioiod or done (a) under Oidmance or (b) in the 
e^erci^e of luilitiiy control ui iny are i for the puipiHo of providini? foi the public 
safety ortho rt^toiation, or the muntcji.vnee of order on or after the IJih day of May, 
1930 , and prioi to the proclaiu itimi of inutial law in such area under totioa 2 

Piovidei tint aotliia*^ in this deecion shiU prevent the msjtitunou ot proceeduicfi 
by 01 on behalt of the UivernaiMit a^iuist any pjraoa in respiict of any matter 
where such poison his not acted in gooi futh and there la a loasonable behet that 
bi8 action was not neoc'jsiry for the afoiementioned pm poses. 

13 Nothing in this Ordinance shill be construed ttb 111 deroj^ation of any powers 
for the maintenance of law and order exercisable by the Oovetnoi-Qoncral-ui-Oouacil 
or any other authority. 

Regulations Framed 

The followini; are the ten regulations under the Martial Law — 

No person aliall assist or harboni any pecnon who is 01 has been actively 
eni2:ap:ed ui tho pro'jcnt or recent disordeis by giving him mfoimabion or supplying 
him shelter, food, dtinb, money, clothes, anas, amnuinition, stores, forage or means 
of conveyance or by assisting him in any way to evade apprehension. The maximum 
punishnimt for breach of the regulation is— five years^ iigorons imprisonment and fine. 

Eveiy person who (a) sees or comes in contact with persons who aie actively 
engaged in the piescnt or recent disorders or (b) conies to knowledge of the whero- 
abortts or of the gatherings or intended movements of such persons or (c) who 
knows or has reason to believe that any of his relatives or dependents has ]omod or 
are about to 30m such per'sons shall Nvithout delay give full information thereof to 
the nearest mihtaiy or ciVil authorities The raaxunum pumahuient is five years’ 
rigoious imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall, save under a permit issued by the Ailministrator of Martial 
Law or under his authority, convene or attend any meeting or piocession of rnoie 
than five persona except in tho case of a meeting hold bona, fide foi religious 
purposes m a recognised place of worship. Maximum piiiuahment ; — ^five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and nne. , , . 

No person shall (a) disobey or neglect or defy any order duly made in accoi- 
dance with the Martial Law Ordinance 1930 (heicmaftcr called Ordinance) or (b) 
obstruct, impede or inteiforo in any manner with any olficer or other person who is 
carrying out the orders of any authority admimbtoriug tho martial law or who is 
otherwise acting in execution or his duty under martial law or (c) makes any false 
statement, whi^ he knows to be false in order to obt»im the pass issued under 
martial law. Maximum punishment • Five years and fine. . , 1 . 

No person shall destroy, deface or in any way tamper with any notice exhibited 
under the martial law, while such notice is in force. Maximum punishment : One 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

Every person shall, when required to do so, give his correct name, address and 
produce the permit or pass to any military or civil officer acting under the autho* 
rity of these regulations or to any soldier or policemen in uniform* Maximum 
punishment : Two years and fine. 

The next regulation relates to the display of the Congress ilag. 

The remamiug regulations run as follows . Every Admiiuatrator of maitial law 
is hereby empowered to requisition such vehicles, property and labour as may be 
necessary for public service and authoiise other civil and military officers to do the 
same in this area and every person to whom such lequisition is addressed shall 
promptly comply with the same. Maximum pumshmont . Two years and fine.^ 

No person other than a military officer in uiufoim or person m possession of 
the pass issued by me (Ool Paige, Commanding Officer) or under my authority is 
permitted to leave his or her house or compound where he or she may be between 
the hours 7 p, m, and sunrise. During these prohibited hours no person other 
than those excepted above is permitted to use streets or roads. Any person 
disobeying this order is liable to be arrested or if he evades or resists arrest is 
liable to bo fired on. Persons requiring passes in cases of necessity such as, child- 
birth or serious illness, should apply to the nearest military authority. The maxi- 
mum punishment is Three years and fine. ^ , i. t. 1 

No person shall disseminat* false intelligence which he knows to bo laisp or 
spread, despatch, publish or transmit information calculated to create alarm or 
d!^pondency. The maximum punishment is five years and fine. 



Unlawful Instigatioa Ordinance 


On the 30th May 1030 H. E. the Oovornor-Gononil by a ^‘Gxjcotte Ettra* 
ordinary” promulgated two Ordinances. The first ouliiiaiico provides ai^auist 
instigation to lefiml of payment of certain liabilities und^u* the title of the 
Uniavvfal Instigition Oidmance of l9J'lThe statement leids as follows *—* 

**At the meeting of the Working Cominittoc of the All-Cndia Con geos'* Comaiitfcee 
held rooontly at Allah ibad, a lesohition w.is pissi'd to the ellocfc thit the time hul 
arrived for the inaugaiatioa of a no-tax campaign by non-piymont of spCtMlicd 
taxes in ccitaui provinces Previous to the pissmg of this ic*>oIiUioii a movoiumt 
for refusal of payment of land revenue hid been btarfced in ceruun distucts of 
Guzerat in the Bombay Piesidcncy and attempts ha/l been made in several other 
provinces to persuade revenue and ta^paycis to withhold payment of their liabilities. 
The decision, above lofeiced to, clcirly contemplates wide extension of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in the shape of an appeal to the masses which must, if 
successful, involve grave reactions upon the ailmmistration and stability of the State* 
Taxes, against which the movement is at present aimed, are sources of provincial 
xevonue and their non-payment would dcpiive local Government of a considerable 
part of the resources on which they depend for the effiicieat conduct of the reserved 
and transferred departments. 

* Were the piogiarame of the Congress to meet with any appreciable measure of success, 
its first result would be to depiive the people of the advantage of the beneficent 
activities in which local Governments are now engaged. It is clear, however, that no 
Government can tolerate non-payment of its dues and that local Governments 
confionted with a challenge of this nature must exercise to the lull the powers of 
realisation with which they are by law invested Consequences will inevitably be 
suffering and distress to those who respond to incitements of the Oongiess. Thus, 
both in the interests of the State and of the persons whom it is the design of the 
Congress to lead astray, it is necessary to stop in its initial stages a movement so 
taught with dangerous consequences* 

“While the law gives powers to proceed against persons who refuse to discharge 
their public liabilities, it does not include provisions by which effective action can 
be taken against those who for poiicital puiposes mislead and instigate others to 
their undoing. 

“Having regard to these considerations and to the necessity of firm and prompt 
action against a movement, the object of which is to bring the admmistratioii to a 
standstill, I have deemed it necessary to promulgate an Ordinance by which local 
Governments may, as necessity is established, be invested with powers to deid 
effectively with persons who instigate others to withhold payment of certain lawful 
dues. 

have thought it proper to include within the purview of the Ordinance certain 
liabilities (for instance, rent of agricultural laud) which, although not included m 
dues which form the present announced object of attack by i.he Congress, have been 
mentioned by them from time to time as coming within the scope of the civil 
disobedience movement and would indeed, lu many parts of the country, form the 
inevitable object of attack if any movement were initiated to withold payment of 
revenue to the Government. 

*‘The powers taken under the Ordinance will not bo used by the Local Governments 
to modify their revenue policy or to attenuate any concessions by way of suspensions, 
remissions or otherwise, which it is their practice to grants norwill the ordinance be 
indirectly to give assistance to tho landholders in tho normal process of realisation of 
rent oiT to facilitate enhancement of rent. It will bo congned sti icily to its dcclar<^ 
purpose, namely, to prevent the instigation in pursuance of a political movement which 
18 inthnaed to disorganise the administration and which must, if sncceesful, 
damage the whole economic structure of the society* It shall have the support 
of all those who desire to resist a plain threat to orderly progress and stable 
government. 
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Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Oidmancc — 

Whereas an omeigency has arisen %vhich makes it necessary to provide 
against tho instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of ceitam liabilities now, 
thcicfore in oxeieise of tho poweis confeiied by vSectioii 72 of the CTOveuiment oi 
Indui Act, the Uovoinoi -General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance ^ 

L (1) This Oidinanee may be called the Unlawful Instigation Oidinance luJU 
(2) In exteruK to the whole ot Batish India ineluding fiutish Baluchistan, and 
the Ronthal Paiganas. 

IT U) The (TOvernor-Geneial-in-Council may by notification in tho 'Gazzettc of 
India,*’ empower any local Uovoinment to make declarations under eub-sectious (2) 

and c3). i i 

(2) A local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the local 
official “Gazette'’ declare that any pait of the proMnee oi the whole province shiiU 
bo a notified area for the pui poses of this Ordinance. 

(d) Such local Government may further, by the same or by a subsequent notuication, 
declare that m such notified aiea, land revenue or any sum lecoverable as arrears of 
land levcnue, or any tax, late, cess or other due or amount payable to the Govern- 
ment or to any local authority oi the rent of tho agricultural land oi anything 
recoverable as anears of or along with such rent, shall bo a notified iiabihty. 

HI. Whoever, by words, either spoken oi written, or by signs, oi by visible represen- 
tations, 01 othenviae, instigates expressly, or by implication any person or class of 
persons, not to pay, oi to defer tho payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing, to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations, containing such instigation shall thoicby be communicated, directly 
or induectiy, to any poison or class of persons in a noLihcd area in any manner 
wbatsoevei, shall ho punishable with fine oi with both , 

IV (a) Notwithstanding anything conUincd in the Uodo of Crniunal Pipcedure ISvS, 
an otfence punihliable under this Orthnanee shall bo cognisable and npn-bailable. 

No magistiate shall take cognisance of any olfouce punishable under this Ordi- 
nance except upon a iei>ort in wntmg of the facts which constitute such an oiieuco 
made by a police officer not below tho rank of a Bub-Inspectoi. , ^ * 

V(l) Where (a) any newspaper or hookas defmod in tho Press and Eegistration of 
Books Act 1867, or <b) any document, wherever made, appears to the local Government to 
contain any matter the publication of which is punisnablo under Hection 3, the local 
Government may, by notification in the local otucial “Gazette,’ stating the grounds 
of its opinion, declare every copy of the ishuo of tho ncwapap(.*r con tammg Mich 
matter and every copy of Mich Book or other document to be forfeited to iiis Majes- 
ty, and thereupon any police officer may seize tho same wheicyor found in Briush 
India, and any iVIagibtrat<" may, by warrant, authorise any police officer not below 
the rank of a Bub-lnspcctor, to enter upon and seize any copy of such ismiu or any 
such book or other document as may or may be reasonably suspected to con- 
tain matter punibhable under fecction 3, , . , . 

(2) In sulvsoclion (1) “document’ includos also any pnnting, drawing or photo- 
graph or other visible rcprcsenlatiou , , , , . , , 

(3) An 01 del of forfeiture under sub-section (1), shall bo deemed to bean order of 
forfeiture under Hcction fiO-A of the t^odc of OumuMl Procedure 1868, and Bcctiona 
99-B, 90-C, 119-D, 01)-E, DO-F and 90-(4, shall apply thereto, wUh^ Mich modificationa 
as may be required to adatit them to tho pionsiona of this Ordinance. 

The Anti-Intimidation Ordinance 


The sixth Ordinance issued liy the Govcrnor-Ocncrnl on tho 30ih 

f rovidcB against certain forms of intimidation under the title of *’Prevoitt!ott of 
ntimidation Ordinanro of 1930 *’ The statement runs as follows 
“From the begining of the civil di«obcdicnee movement it has been part of the 
programme of tbfi CongroM to use fot various purport's the methods oi picketing lu 
order to make their will prevail At tho recent miHiting of tho Working Cominittcj) 
of the AU-India Congress Coiftmhtce, held at Allahabad, resolutions were passtn!, 
which uj^ed the adoption of such methods on more intensive lines. Information 
received fay my Government makes it plain that activities of this kind are now Uang 

i8 
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pursued in various places in such a manner as giavely to inlerlere with the liberty 
of individuals in many directions 

Ihe most common object with which picketing and other kinds oC molestation 
and intimidation are being employed is for the purpose of pi eventing the sale of 
foreign goods or liquoi. It is no part of the duty ot my Govern ment, and ceitainly 
it 18 hot their desire, to take steps against any legitimate movements duectovl to tlicso 
ends. They are anxious to see tne promotion ot indigenous Indian industries and 
it 18 perfectly legitimate for any person in advocacy of this ohjoefc to urge 
the use of Indian goods to the utmost extent of which Indian industiy is capable. 
Nor have I anything but lespect for those who preach the cause oi tempcranco. 
But, what IS not legitimate is foi those who desiie those ends, proper as they are 
in themselves, to puibue them by means amounting m eilect to intimidation of 
individuals and to endeavour to foico then viowb on others, not by aigiimcnt but 
by the coercive effect of fear When lesort is had to such methods, it becomes 
necessary for the Government to protect the uatiual fieodom of action of those ivho 
may wish to sell and those who wish to buy 

Unscrupulous effects are also being made by the oiganiaois of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement to bung picssure to boar on Goveinmont servants to resign 
their posts or fail in their duty The methods employed include not only vauous 
foims of molestations and intimidation but also detinite attempts to use the weapon 
of boycott against Government seivants. Thus it is found that m different parts of 
the country not only are residences of Government servants picketed and they thom- 
selvea and their relatives subjected to thieata of injury to life o properly, but 
organised attempts are made to refuse them necessary supplies, use of tiansport and 
tenancy of houses These methods have leached then maximum intensity in Guzeiat 
hut they are also being practised in other paits of the country. 

In normal circumstances when intimidation is a comparatively rare offence, 
ordinary law suffices But when, as now, intimidation in its various forms is care- 
fully orpnised and constitutes an impoilant pait of the piogramme of a movement 
designed to paralyse Government and to cocice the public, it is necessary to deal 
rapidly and effectively with a menace to public liberty I have accordingly thought 
it essential to promulgate an ordinance which is designed to protect the public in 
general against molestation and intimidation to check the boycott of Government 
servants. 

These powers will not be used to impede or interfere with the legitimate promo- 
tion of any economic movement which has for its objects the fmther.ince of the 
mdigenous enterprise, 1101 will they bo exercised m logaid to any gcnuino labour 
dispute unconnected with political objects The oidinanco is directed only against 
^rtain illegitimate activities which are being organised by the leaders of tho Civil 
Disobedience movement. It will be withdrawn as soon as those activities cease. The 
Ordinance, moreover, has been so drafted as to be applied only where powers arc 
^tually required. It will not be applied to any ju'ovmeo in which the Local 
Government has not satisfied my Government that activities of tho Civil Disobe- 
dience movement have rendered its ajiplicatiou necossary. Further, withm a pio- 
vince, powers to deal with molestation or wilh boycott ot Government servants will 
come into force only in those aieas in which the local Government considers that 
the situation necessitates their application, but whore the situation so demands, 1 
have no doubt that it is my duty to empower tho local Government to give protec- 
tion to those who merely desire to carry on their lawful business and pursuits without 
let or hindrance and to safeguard public servants as far as may be against the 
ddly nieans of boycott of the ordinary roquiicments of 

Text of the Ordinance 


^e following is the text of tlio Ordinance • 
oertS®fMms“oAnfStio^f? necessary to provido against 

in exOTCise of the powers conferred by Seclion 72 of the Govera- 
foUowing Ordi^V^® GovernoivGeneral is pleased to make and promulgate the 

Ij, This Ordnance may bo called the Prevention o£*^ntiraidataon Ordinance 1930. 


^ Chapter Molcktatton 

This chapter shall have effect in specified areas in any province or throughout 
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a piovinco as the Local Government may bo notifioabon in the local official gaeette 
diicct, 

( 2 ) For the pTirpo'so*^ of this chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
Tvho, TMth n view to cause such other pcison to abstain fiom doing or to do any act 
which such other peison has a light to do or to abstam from dome;, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such olhci person or anyone in whom such a person 
18 inteiestcd or loitcio at oi nciu a house \\hcre such a poison, or anyone m whom 
such a peison is inteicblcd, icsulos or \\oiks or cariies on business or happens to 
be, or peisistcntly follows him fiom place to place oi iiiteifeiea with any pioperty, 
owned or used by him, or depuves iiim of oi hindeis him m the use thereof 

4 Whoevci niolebts or abets the molcsialion of any peison, shall be punishable 
with impiisonmcnl which ma> extend to 0 months or witli tine oi with both 

5 Notwithstanding ain thing contained in the Code of Oimunal Pioceduic 1898 , 
an offence pumshable under Section 4 shall be cognisable and non-bailable and no 
magistiate shiili take cognisance of any such oftcnce except upon a lepoit in writ- 
ing of the facts w hich coiiBtitule such an oficnco made by a police officer. 

Chapter II — Boycotting. 

6 This chapter sh.all have effect in specified areas in a province oi throughout a 
province as the Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
direct. 

7 For the purposes of this chapter, (a) A person is said to ‘boycott* another 
person who lefuses to deal or do business with or to supply goods to, or to let a 
house or land to, or to lender any customaiy service to such peison, or any peison 
m whom such a person is interested or refuses to do so on the terms on which such 
things would be done in the oidinary course, or abstains from such professional or 
business relations as he would ordinarily maintain with such a peison , and 

(b) A “public servant*’ includes a public servant as defined m Section 2i of 
the Indian Penal Code and a servant of a local authority and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may by notification in the local 
official Gazette declare to be public servants for the put poses of this chapter 

8. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or ihieatens a 
public servant with boycotting shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months or with fine or with both ; 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the court is satis- 
fied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted or 
proposed or threatened to be boycotted m the discharge of the duties of his office, or 
to cause such public servant to terminate or withhold his services in the discharge 
of such duties oi to commit a bieach of discipline. 

9 (i). An offence punishable under Section 8 shall be non-cognisable, and not- 
withstanding anything contained in the second schedule to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, a case relating to such an offence shall, for the purpose of Section 
204 of said Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in-charge of a police station of the 
commission within the limits of such station, of an offence punishable under Section 
8, he shall deal with m the manner provided m Section 154. of the said Code, and not- 
withstanding anvihing contained in sub section (i) of Section 155 of the said Code 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent 
magistrate under sub-secMon (2) of that section. 

Chapter III.— -Supplemental. 

10. No Magistrate other than a presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class, shall take cognisance of or try any ofience under the Ordinance. 

11, The Local Goveinrnent may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any ofience punishable under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code or 
any ofience of criminal intimidation when committed in any area specified in the 
notification shall noiwiib ta!iding anything contained in the Code of Cnpinal 
Procedure 1898, be cognisable and non-bailable, and thereupon the said Code shall, 
while such notification remains m force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. * 



Riots and Disttifbanccs 

The Peshawar Riot 

The riot at Peshawar commenced on the 23 rd April IgSO and continued for the 
next few days. The following official communique announcing an official enquiry to 
be held shortly was issued by the Government of India on the sth May A non-official 
enquiry under Mr. V j Patel was also held and a report was issued but it was put 
under a ban by the Government of India. 

“As persistent and deliberate attempts are being made by the Congress organi- 
sations, in pursuance of their own ends, gravely to misrepresent the recent events at 
Peshawar, the Government of India desire without prejudice to the full enquiry 
which will shortly be held under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, to place 
before the public the facts as repoiled to them. 

“For seven months past, agitators belonging to the Congress and Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have been attempting to produce unrest m the Noith-West Fiontier 
Province, partly through preparatious for a civil disobedience movement and partly 
by exploitation of the local grievances. Regardless of the fact that the Congress 
Paity, as a whole, were among the most enthusiastic supporters of the Saida Act m 
the Legislative Assembly, Congress workers in the Moith-West Fiontier Province, 
in their attempts to sow dissension between the Government and the people, have 
done their utmost to misrepresent its objects and provisions, and to hold it up as an 
oppressive law passed by the Government, although the social evil which the Act is 
designed to remove, namely, the consummation of marriages befoie puberty, is 
believed to be non-existent m the North-West Frontier Province These agitators 
have not hesitated to instil into the minds of the population of that piovince, the 
belief that the Act is designed to offend their religious beliefs and their social customs. 

“Side by side with the appeal to religious passions, the members of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have attempted to disseminate Communist doctrines in the villages of 
the Peshawar district In order to protect the people of the Province from the 
consequences of an agitation which was beginning to produce dangerous effects, the 
local Government decided to arrest, on April 23rd, certain leaders of the Congress and 
Youth movements who composed the local so called “War Council'', and who were 
directing the Civil Disobedience movement. Nine of the 11 persons against whom a 
warrant had been issued were arrested, without disorder, but the other two are said 
to have been forcibly rescued by a mob from police cutsody The matter was at 
once reported to the Deputy Commissioner who pioceeded in his own car towards the 
Kabuli Gate of the City, being accompanied by three armoured cars. On the way, 
he was informed that the two prisoners had given themselves up, and he thereupon 
ordered the armoured cars to remain behind and proceeded, without escort, towards 
the Kabul Gate. He was met by tbe Assistant Supdt. of Police, who reported that a 
very violent crowd was near the Kabul Gate and that the police were unable to deal 
with the stituation. The Assistant Superintendent of Police had himself been injured 
by a brickbat thrown by one of the crowd. 

“The Deput5[ Coraissioner then called up the armoured cars, and proceeded in his 
own car to within about 200 yards of the Kabul Gate, where the reserve police were 
drawn up faced by a crowd in a state of high excitement One of the leaders was 
armed with an axe and many members of the crowd were armed with bricks. The 
Deputy Commissioner entered the leading armoured car, and passed through the gate 
the crowd giving way to tbe car, but pelting it with bricks and stones. As it passed 
the inside gate an Assistant Superintendent of Police was being attacked with brick- 
bats. The armoured car m which the Deputy Commissioner was seated continued 
at a Slow pace along the bazaar and then, having turned, went back towards 
the Kabul Gate. There the second armoured cat was at a stand still with a despatch 
rider under the wheels- The man, it is alleged, had been knocked off his bicycle by 
a bipw on the head dealt by a member of the crowd, aed the armou^fed car had then 
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run over him* The same car, in the confusion, had also run over one or perhaps two 
persons in the crowd, whose e'ccitcment had been inoi eased by the accident 

'*rhe Deputy Commissioner got out of the aimouied cii ui or Jci to confer with 
the police officers and persuade the crowd to dispcise When he wis attempting 
to argue with the rioters, he was assaulted with stones and btick-bus In the 
meantime, a militaiy officer b»»longing to an annoured car was attacked by a rioter 
who tried to wrest h 13 pistol fiom him. At the same tune, the mob pressed foi ward 
and forced the police up the steps of the police station The Deputv Commissioner 
and the Supenntendent of Police still made cndeavouis to appease the crowd and 
persuade them to disperse peacefully But the Deputy Commissioner was knock(‘d 
senseless by a bru k thrown by one of the crowd, and w is came 1 inside the police 
station where police officers and men had also to retire 

’‘Meanwhile, the crowd attacked the armoiirei cars and set fiie to one of them, 
thus forcing tlie ciew to descend One member of the ciowd who attempted to take 
refuge in the second car was attacked by a riotei with a crowbar, and escaped 
only by firing his revolver. The second armoured car was untler heavy attack by 
rioters armed with hatchets, crowbars and stones, and it wis at this stage tint the 
Deputy Commissioner who had recovered consciousness autboiised the crew 
to fire Fire was opened in short bursts, and the mob immediately fled 

**The foregoing represents the account of the initial incidents of the notieceived 
up-to-date, but the whole matter wall come under Airther examination in the coui&e 
of the enquiry which is to be held. 

“Subsequently, sporadic noting occured during the day at clifFeient points in the 
city, and all attempts faded to pacify the mob Rcpoits show that, throughout the 
day, firing by the troops and the police was withcld until the last possible moment, and 
on several occasions a hand to hand struggle was in progtess between them and the 
crowd before the ordei was given to fire* Fne was restricted to the minimum, and 
was well controlled, the number of shots fired in all being loo only 

view of the propagation of delibeiate mis statements by interested persons in 
regard to the origin and nature of the riot the Government of India desire lo invite 
particular attention to certain features It is freely alleged that firing was unprovoked 
and excessive The facts detailed above are sufficient to refute this chaige.^ The 
Deputy Commissioner, in his desire to avoid the necessity of firing, risked his life in 
endevouring to persuade a hostile and excited mob to dispeise. The first shot was 
fired from a revolver by a member of the crew of an annoured cat puiely in self- 
defence when he was the victim of a murderous attack. The order for firing by the 
aimoured car was given only after a British soldier had been killed. Another 
armoured cat had been set on fire, and the crew were being attacked Throughout 
the rioting, according to the leports received, utmost forbearance was shown by the 
military and the police, 

“The death-roll among the rioters is believed to be about 20. In addition, some 
30 wounded received medical treatment in the Government and Mission hospitals, 
in addition there are doubtless some cases of injured who were unwilling to go to 
hospitals for treatment although an assurance was given by the Chief Commissioner 
that those admitted to hospital would not be prosecuted for participation m the riot 
and allowing for these, the probable number is about 60. Neither the Government 
of India nor the local Government has made any attempt to conceal the number of 
casualties and the above statement represents the best estimate they are able to 
form on the information available. Malicious reports have been spread that the 
number of casualties was greatly in excess of the official estimate, and that a large 
number of noters were deliberately shot down in cold blood. There is no truth what- 
ever in these rumours and the public should give no credence to them. 

“On the same day as the riots occurred at Peshawar, namely, the 23rd of April, 
attempts were made to create disorder at Charsadda m connection with the arrest of 
certain local agitators. A considerable crowd collected outside the lock-up with 
intention of rescuing the arresjfd persons It was however dispersed without resort to 
firing. On the next day a further demonstration was made at Charsadda whidi was 
again disperssed without firing. That evening, the leaders were removed from 
Charsadda jail, 

“Subsequent to th^ events of the 23rd no firing has taken pHce at Peshawar 
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Sabha organisations have how- 
P^*cT^awJ! active 1 evolutionary propaganda ui the city and m the villages of the 
frth/ae arr! « made attempts to influence some of the Trans-Border 

Tn'iv*. British Government A feature of their campaign is believed to 

communist doctrines, and the display of communist 
mpnf rtn « Deliberate attempts to arouse feeling against the Govern- 

Sarda Act have continued, and resoit has been made to most 
tlip m^ethods in tins connection On the 29th of April and subsequent days 

wer^ in Dongress Committee issued posters and bulletins stating that they 

La-sM^ar Taungzai who on then invitation was raising 

with ft Peshawar District The Haji has advanced 

attemnitiKT + towards the border of the Peshwar District and he has been 
attesting to persuade the various tribes to join him. 

ConcrriL^ however have met with no response It is thus apparent that the 

fom^tino- ftraAr* N^ujawan Bharat Sabha oiganisations have been engaged in 
Governm?ni-^«?f^^^? Government as by law established and the Local 

be unlawful approval of the Government of India, has declared them to 

D^unlawful associations undei the provisions of the Criminal law Amendment Act of 

necessary measures were taken to carry out the arrest of 
was In the early hours of the morning, the city 

^ troops m strength, and with this military support, the police 
assnriftHnnl^ possession of and search the head quarters offices of the two 
uotoriouslv rif/ * arrested seven leading agitators, and ten persons of 
No resistant leaders of the city gangs. 

In some ouftrl^^Tc t excitement m the city. 

others they remained open all day, and 
police in the as usual . The Affridl Khassadars co-operated with the 

their own those tribesmen who were m the city on 

given TheKurram Mehta have 

and up to the t?mrnf ?hA a^tl^o^ties Not a single shot was fired on the 4th, 

iiiformation ofanySSw^^^^^ 

support of the civil authorities who lemain m charge of 
fuLtioTwh^^^^ f police to carry out their 

cm! amhoriMe^^nn perform. As soon as the 

the citv The nuhtary support, the troops will be withdrawn from 

their anxictv to Sabha organisations have shown, m 

rest of clisregard of the dangers to the 

Frontier and to stir up trouble on the 

intwesti The LrTi^r^ ^ Mahomedans in a movement opposed to their tiue 
are mW all Government of India, 

ing the Diace ^ prevem the intribues of these evil-doers endanger- 

l^)lIapse oS^^ Government are confident that, with the 

thepeopl/wiIlcontiraeSp^iredT”''^’^ 


The Madras Disturbances 

following conimu. 

Madras City between 

rn^/inJtnflh^ .'“‘^los'Yc) and of the widely-spread criticisms on the 

sSi^ and that period, the Government have obtained a 

pe at and detailed report from the Commissioner. They have further had the 
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advantage of a discussion with a number of gentlemen of standing, who were in 
Madras at the time and who have been received at special inteiviews by His Exce- 
llency the Governor and have expressed to him their considered views Government 
have also perused the published resolutions of various public bodies and associations 
and the verdict of the jury at the inquest, held on the 2Sth instant The Commissioner’s 
report, with its two enclosures published as an annexure to this order, gives fully the 
sequence of events Government, after full consideration of the repoit and the 
other representations that have been put forward, must hold that the conduct of all 
ranks of the force thioughout, is not only not blameworthy but in the highest degree 
commendable The local situation anting on the one hand from the general uniest, 
created by the Civil Ditobedience movement and on the other from the continued 
closure of Choolai Mills, was full of dangerous possibilities Until the forenoon of 
22 ud April, however, nothing beyond minor conflicts took place between police patrols 
and those who sought by violent methods to induce observance of hartal after ii a. m 
on that day Two serious collisions occut red The first was between the police and 
the Choolai Mill bin I proce'^sion, which formed itself into a riotous mob of not less 
than 1500 strong, and probably far 'larger, whose declared intention was to compel 
closure of every shop in the city. 

'‘The second collision occurred a little later, when the disorderly elements formed 
from persons, who had attended Mr Prakasam's meeting and had disregarded his 
injunction to disperse quietly homewards, joined the forces with the members of mill- 
hand mob, who had rallied in both cases The Police were attacked and forced to 
disperse the crowd by lathi charges. In the evening of the same day, what might 
have been a very serious not was averted by the admirable lestramt displayed by the 
men of the Middelesex Regiment, who, while returning from firing practice on the 
beach range, were followed and stoned by a number of young hooligans, detached 
from a largely-attended meeting, which was being held hard by, to protest against the 
conviction of Satyagrahi leaders on the previous day His Excellency the Governor 
in Council desires to place on record his cordial appieciation of the conduct of the 
military under grave provocation on this occasion. 

Events Of Friday, 25x11 April 

“Learning that a further public meeting was contemplated for the following evening, 
the Commissioner of Police very properly issued an order under Section 41 of the 
Police Act prohibiting all meetings at the High Court Beach between 4 and 10 p ra. 
m view of the danger to the peace which such gatherings involved and duly renewed 
it from day to day until the 27th. This order was not disobeyed but, as previously 
announced, a body of Satyagrahis, supported by Congress volunteers, about one 
hundred in ail, including two ladies, attempted to proceed to the same Beach for the 
manufacture of salt on the 25th morning. One their march they attracted a consider* 
able number of followers from the street and the number of this unlawful 
assembly, when it was met by the Commissioner of Police and his officers with 
twenty men and two sowars, are estimated at about three hundred. The majority 
obeyed tbe police warning to disperse, but the Satyagrahis and the attendant volun- 
teers met the order with defiance and, after the ladies had complied with the Com- 
missioner's request to stand aside, were dispersed by a lathi charge delivered by ten 
men acting under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner. The Government are 
satisfied that, in dealing with this emergency, excessive force was not used by the 
police and they cannot too strongly deprecate the wantonly exaggerated statements 
as to the strength of the police force engaged and the seriousness of the injuries 
infiicted upon Satyagrahis to which so much currency has been given# 

EVENTS OF Sunday The 27m April. 

<‘The final and by far the most serious disturbance was that which occurred on the 
evening of the 27th April. The report of the Commissioner of Police gives full 
details of the affair in all its phases and the Government have only a few general 
observations to make. It is evident that, at the outset, tbe position was ren 4 ered 
hasardous by the sudden and unanticipated advent of Choolai strikers disappomted 
and exasperated at the eleventh hour by the refusal of the management to reopen ihe 
mill on the aSth. Tbe presence, a short distance away on the sands, of a large 
public gathering, attracted to what had been widely advertised as an partics^^ 
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meeting, was an added complication and the nature of the ground making it an easy 
matter to suiiound the small police foice rendered the task of the Utter highly difficult. 
It IS. in the opinion of the Government, a convincing testimony to the discipline, 
courage and Constance of all tanks that the mob, during this first phase of the not, 
was dispeised and driven from the beach after a prolonged conflict lasting neaily an 
hour by a force of about Uvo-hundred men on loot and seventeen sowais without 
recourse to firing. The task of the police might have been easier if they had opened 
fire and the conduct of a section of the mob would have fully justified this course. 
But, as the Commissioner of Police obseives, increasing darkness and wide distribu- 
tion of the mob rendered it impossible to bring the situation under control by gunfiie 
without much bloodshed and the Goveinment must hold that he rightly refrained 
‘‘ The second phase of the not arose owing to a large and moie desperate section of 
the mob, about two thousand in number, withdr.iwing from the Marina and the beach 
and entrance to the Pycroft's Road with detachments in open spaces on either side 
which enabled them in addition to a fiontal attack to subject the police to a heavy 
crossfiie of missiles It is evident that to dislodge them and force them back firing 
was inevitable, but it was throughout resorted to with the utmost reluctance and only 
after clue waining had been given and was so judiciously controlled by the Com- 
missioner himself that, from the first to the last, only seven shots were fired. As too 
often happens on such occasion some of the victims were persons who were probably 
not active combatants and His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to record 
his regret at the tragic death in pariicul.ar of Mr E. K Govindaswami Mudahar 
whose presence on the scene appeals to have been accidental 

‘*His Excellency the Governor in Council is convinced by the examination which 
he has made of the matter, and in this view he is confident that every fair-minded 
person will agree with him, that throughout these disturbances the Commissioner and 
his officers displayed the utmost coolness, gallantry and restraint and were admirably 
seconded by the staunchness and discipline of their subordinates. Both on the aamd 
and again on the a/tb, any hesitation or weakness on their part would, having regard 
to the magnitude and temper of the mob opposed to them, have been frciught with 
the most dangerous consequences to the lives and property of the citizens of Madras. 
Mr. Cunningham and all ranks of the Madras City Police are heartily to be con- 
gratulated upon the succesful issue of their unflagging devotion to duty in circumstanc- 
es of ususual stress.’^ 


The Sholapur Disturbances 

The following Communique on the disturbances at Sholapur on the 8 ih Ma\j^ WSo 
was issued by the Directore of Information, Bombay : 

‘Tu view ef the many stones which have been circulated regarding the recent 
disturbances at Sholput, Government desire to place before the public the following 
account of the events there which is based on all the information now available and 
is believed to be substantially accurate. 

*‘The first sign of trouble was noticed when the mill-hands of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Mill left their mill on the morning of May 7, in pursuance of instructions 
which they had received from outside sources that there should be a second day's 
hartal m consequence of Mr. Gandhi* s arrest. ^ 

“There had been an entirely peaceful hartal on May 6, and on the evening of May 
6 It was understood that the mills would woik as usual on May 7. These men 
proceeded to bring out the men of all the other mills in Sholapur. The greater num- 
ber of the workers remained qmet but some marched the city, and as they went 
werd joined by agitators and roughs from the city, 

/'On their way the mob stoned a railway train and set fire lo*a Municipal Chauku 
As they went on, stone throwing increased The District Superintendent of Police 
and other officers received minor injuries and two police constables were sent to 
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hospital with wounds. By lo 30 a m a section of the crowd, which was by this time 
estimated to number 10,000, though accurate figuies cannot be obtained, had begun the 
burning of liquor shops 

“The Dibinct Magistrate thereupon ashed the Commandant of the local detach- 
ment of the G, 1 P Railway IJaualion A F I to embody such men as were available 
and he himself accompanietl by the District Superintendent of Police with police 
motor lorries, went to the city where he found that the mob had broken into all the 
liquor and toddy shops e\cept one in Sholapur city proper, had destroyed the liquor 
and were engaged in bmning toddy bands on the load. This mob dispersed after 
some slight use ot foice by the police 

“By the afiei noon It was reported that all was quiet and the District Magistrate 
was assured by influential peisons that no processions would be held on the next day 
and that the mills would be allowed to wotk The police were kept standing by, 

'"Events proved that the assurances given to the District Magistiate were worthless. 
At about 10 30 in the morning of May 8, the District Superintendent of Police was 
informed that some 900 men with lopes and axes had set out to destroy toddy trees. 
The District Magistrate and the Distiict Superintendent of Folice at once took out 
two lorries of armed police— 25 in number — and finding these crowd cutting down 
and burning toddy tiecs arrested half a dozen of the men and dispersed the remainder. 

“When the paity began lo return, however, they found the load blocked bv a large 
organised crowd, uicludnig one lorry full of men armed with lathis, approaching 
from the city This crowd at once began to stone the police very heavily and 
endeavoured to hold up the loriies by blocking the load with stones and large water 
pipes which ha 1 been biought iheie in connection with certain repair iii progress. 

“The District Magistrite then lepeatedly warned the crowd that unless way was 
made he would be compelled lo older firing His warnings had no effect and two 
rounds of rifle fire weie oidered 

“This temporarily cleared the road but the stoning still continued from the fields 
One wounded man was here picked up and placed m a police lorry A leader of the 
mob then came forward and said that if the anested men were released he would 
prevail upon the crowd to dispeise, llis request was agreed to, but compliance had 
no effect whatsoever and as the mob, which by this time had increased to about 
10,000 continued to shower stones on the police and to advance with obvious inten- 
tion of attacking the lorries, further firing was ordered This number of rounds fired 
on this occasion cannit be exactly stated, but may have been as many as 40 
The police were then able to enter the lorries and return after having been severely 
stoned for one and a half hours during which time they had been able to cover only 
about a mile of road The District M.*gistrate, the District Superintendent of Police 
and almost eveiy member of the paity were badly hurt 

“boon after their return the District Magistrate and District Superintendent of 
Police were informed that the police weie being attacked in the city They again 
set out with two lorry loads of police and accompanied by the Commandant of the 
A. F I. contingent and a Lewis Gun detachment There were no signs of the mob 
but they found the paiually burnt bodies of two policemen pi ft out of a gutted police 
station and the district couits on fiie 

“In view of the seriousness of the position, the District Magistrate decided to 
collect the non-combatants belonging to the official, mill and railway communities at 
the railway station. Three hundred women and children were thus gathered together 
and evacuated that evening to Poona, Since the previous day many families 
belonging to the several meicantile communities had been streaming out of 
Sholapur by roa<I or rail, 

“In the meantime the police in the city weie concentrated in the city police station 
and the city was patrolled by armed police in lorries. One of these lorries was 
attacked on several occasions and fotced to fire in self-defence The result of this 
patrolling was to prevent the mob from extending its activities towards the camp and 
railway station. At dusk all police weie removed fiom the city police station to avoid 
the possibility of a Cbauri Clftiura or Malegaon incident and except for a guard 
at police head-quarters were concentrated with the A. F. 1. contingent at the railway 
station, ^ 

“Troops arrived from Poona at ii p.m, and a combined military and police patrol 
was immediately sent through the city which was reported quiet. 
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“The next morning (gth) a similar patrol was sent out at 7 a m and again all was 
reported quiet Atiiam a picket was established in the centre of the city and 
combined patrols of militaiy and police sent out m motor loines Up to that time 
the known Cdsuakies were 2 policemen murdered, 8 leported missiiig, 5 rioters killed 
and 26 attended to at the civil and two private hospitals Moioi lorry patrols 
continued their lounds of the city throughout the day, 

“By this time the District Magistrate had piomulgated an oidei undei section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code foi bidding the carrying of lathis the holding of 
processions and meetings and the assembly of more than 5 persons. Later during the 
day the Distnct Magistrate after consultation with local influential Mahomedan 
gentlemen, modified his order under section 144 Crimnicil Proceduie Lode in order 
to allow the Mahommedan community to attend their Idgahs for piayers 

“Throughout the day on May 10 the city was patrolled and the Id prayers passed 
off quietly but towards the evening it was seen that the Order under Section 144 
Criminal Procedure Code was being disregarded A military patiol of two lorries, 
one of which had broken down, was suriounded by the crowd of several 
thousand people wno refused lo disperse when ordered to do so by a Magistrate, 
The lorry was extricated by towing but it was clear that the number cf police and 
troops at the disposal of the authorities was inadequate to control the situation m 
the city. 

“On May IT, following the arrival of another company of the 2nd 4th Bombay 
Grenadiers with the Headquarters of the Battalion, it was decided to endeavour to 
regain control of the cuy by advancing permanent posts and by the employment of 
moving patrols In pursuance of the plan one company of Infantry was posted m 
Municipal School No 4 and patrols sent out. The pattols encounter ed no distur- 
bances but reported that the city police station record room had been broken into and 
some of Us contents burnt. It was also learnt that Congress volunteers were 
making a pretence of running the administration of the city 

“At this time the armed force at the disposal of the District Magistrate amounted 
to about 250 Indian, 30 A, F. I and between 60 and 80 police of whom the last 
named has been continuously on duty with little sleep since the morning of May ir, 
and almost all were more or less damaged by stones 

“The positron was that that the mobs scattered immediately at the sight of the 
troops, but showed the greatest ferocity when the police approached The police 
themselves, as a result of the atrocious murder of their comrades, of their own injuries, 
and of anxiety for their families, were m a highly ewcued state and the auihorities consi- 
dered that if the police were atacked by the mob, it might be impossible to control their 
fire It was, therefore, almost essential that the police should be withdrawn temporarily 
and given a rest. In these circumstances, it was found impossible to take any further 
immediate steps to regain control of the town The position was further reviewed on 
the mornmg of the twelfth ; further reinforcements were called for from Poona and 
the 0 C. with the concurrence of the District Magistrate recommended that on the 
arrival of reinforce meijts. Martial Law should be declaied. 

“The Goveinmentdf Bombay were mfoimed of this decision and agreed to accept it 
on the afternoon of May 12 The 2nd Battalion Royal Ulster Rifles were immediately 
despatched from Poona, While ihev were on the way, Martial Law was declared at 
8**3 o p m. on May 12. The Royal Ulster R*fles arrived before midnight 

“The City was occupied by the tioops at 4 30 a m on May 13, and Martial Law 
was put into force at 9 45 a m Steps were immediately taken to reassuie the law- 
abiding section of the population, while putting a slop to all demonstrations against 
law and order. Since the declaration of Martial Law no disturbance have occurred, 
nor a single shot has been fired and the present position is one of complete quiet 
“Every encouragement IS given to reopen the shops, many of which hid already 
begun to do business again by the morning of the 15th Life in the Mahomedan 
quarter of the town is now normal, save for the lestnctions necessarily imposed by the 
curfew order and the order preventing the assembly of crowds, except during the hours 
of prayer , in other parts of the city, the rate of progress^owards normality is uneven, 
but everywhere noticeable. The mills were reopened on the morning of May 16 and 
the ^tendance was very good. 

'puring the first few days of martial law, military tribunals were established and 
dealt wholly with martial law offences j all offences which had occurred before May 12 
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being left for the oulinary courts to deal with These military tribunals have now 
been supeiseded and the ordinary criminal and civil courts have resumed work, the 
civil magislrafes taking cognisance of offences of all classes, including those under 
the martial law regulation which will remain in force until martial law is withdrawn 
which, It IS hoped, will be possible within a very few days if nothing occurs to disturb 
the tranquillity of the city 

“The casualties among the mob cannot }etbe exactly estimated, but a private 
medical praciuionei who himself had treated a number of them and has been lu the 
close touch with all the other doctois in the city calculates them at about 50, including 
13 dead Only 8 of the fatal cases aie known to the aiithoiuies 

“The total number of rounds fired by the police dunng the disturbances was 103 
rounds of ball and 10 of buckshot Figuie of revolvei lounds fiied have not been 
supplied, but are known to be very small It is understood that the Auxiliary Forces 
did not ^re at all, nor have the troops died 

‘‘Nearly all the rumours of hideous biutalities bv the mob which have been freely 
circulated are without foundation It is not true that policemen were tied together 
and burned alive, nor that one had his eyes gouged out, nor ia there any suspicion 
whatever that two were thrown into a well It is hoped that all the 8 missing men 
would yet be found 

“The civil aiithormes, the polite and the troops have performed their duties in 
circumstances of greater difficulty with admirable restraint and moderation The 
detachment of the (t I P Railway Battalion \ F (/) iindei the command of Major 
R S. Moberly, V D , rendered invaluable assistance during the period before an 
adequate force of legulais had reached Sholapiir Special mention must also be made 
of the help given m many ways by Mr J A. B Oner wuh his exceptional local 
knowledge, and by Mr A B Tanner, Divisional Transportation Superintendent, 
who made excellent aiiangements for the evacuation of the v^omen and children ' 


The Delhi Disturbances 


Official Statement 

The Chief Commissioner of Delhi issued the following statement on the distur- 
bances which occurred in Delhi on the 6 ih May luBO 

“Previous to the events of 6th May, the situation m Delhi had for sometime past 
required very careful watching Congress propaganda had been persistent and insi- 
dious and had paid no regard whatsoever to truth. The Civil Disobedience proce- 
ssions and public meetings which, on several occasions were followed by serious 
demonstrations before the Kotwali, bad been a regular daily occurrence for the p<tst 
month since the commencement of the so-called Civil Disobedience Week on the 
6th April 

Ceitam anests had been made of men who had been most piominent m seditious 
activities by speech or actions and the Press Ordinance enabled a check to be pla- 
ced on the flood of calumnies, falsehoods and mcnemenls towards law-breakinp 
which had been a special feature of a section of the press But the Congress 
and Civil Disobedience organisers obtained a con'iiderable measure of success in mis- 
leading and deluding a large number of people and in working up a movement which 
contained the gi«atest potentialities of dangers and over which they themselves could 
exercise no adequate control. 

News of Mr Gandhi’s arrest became known about midday on the 5th May and by 
the next day exitement and tension were worked up to such a pitch that little room 
^s left for doubt that those who nominally professed the creed of non-violence were 
determined by their increasingly aggressive actions to force upon the cml authbrities 
and police collision which by dint of utmost forbearance the latter had averted 
Throughout the night of the 5th and the early morning of the 6th May, the Congress 
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volunteers worked indefntigably to produce an overwhelniiug demonstiation which 
they could regard not only as worthy of the occabion but which they hoped 
would so overawe and intimidate the Civil luthonties that respect for law and order 
might be undermined 

Hartal In The City 

Proceedings began by a complete hartal throughout the city Almost all the 

Muhammadan shopkeepers stiongly protested but they were forced to close by the 
threat that otherwise their shops and goods would be looted The ne\t step was to 
send an advance procession to the District M«igistrate*s cuicheiy in Kashmere Gate 
where the Civil and Criminal Courts and the tieasury and the police office were 
picketed by women dressed in led and holding lopes across the two entrances to 
the compound, while then men supporters formed a ring all round Picketing was 
forcible in character Ths Magistrates were able to make way through but pleaders 
and clerks of the different Government offices were debit red from entiy The matter 
was reported to the civil authorities who could come to no other decision but that 
interference with the adroinistiation of justice and deliberate supei vision of law and 
order could not be allowed Orders weie passed that an adequate police force should 
be sent to deal with the situation In sanctioning these orders the Chief Commissio- 
er gave special instructions that the assembly should hist be warned that it was un- 
lawful, that the leaders should if possible be isolated and that they should be told to 
disperse He further directed that the orders snould be given to be as crrcful as 
possible so that women were not involved in any clash that might occur. Meanwhile 
various crowds which had collected throughout the city made the Cutcherry their 
objective and gathered in a huge mob there From such information as is at present 
available, it appears that the first trouble started with the most determined attack 
on an European officer by the crowd which had diifted away from the mam mob and 
which stopped him while motoring through the Kashmeie Gate close to the Govern- 
ment High School at the commencement of the Hamilton Road^ His assailants 
swarmed his car and he was lucky to escape after receiving blows with fists and sticks 
and after his car had been damaged This same crowd seems then to have passed 
under the Lothian Road Railway Budge and at the junction with the Queen's Road 
met two cars containing the Deputy Commissioner and the Senior Supeuntendent of 
Police in one and the City Deputy Superintendent of Police and Inspector m another, 
these officers being on then way to study the situation Without any sort of provo- 
cation the crowd, estimated at the time 10 number about 500, at once dashed and 
attacked the two cars and their occupants, all of whom were struck with stones or 
sticks Both cars were consideiably damaged and with difficulty weie able to reach 
the Kotvvali fiom where the officers retained with a strong force of police and disper- 
sed the crowd under a shower of stones 

Another and much larger mob returning from the Cutcheny now made its appear- 
ance and was similarly dispersed. In these encounters the police used only sticks and 
mfiicted about 40 casualties All the injuied persons were at once taken by car to 
the Kotwali and there medically treated Meanwhile police patrols were sent out, 
of which one came up m time to rescue a European in a car who was being attacked 
in the Kashmere Gate. Another police patrol was compelled to use lathis to disperse 
a picketing force at the Culcheiry. By this time military assistance had been obtain- 
ed and armoured cars patrolled the main road between Delhi and Kashmere gates, 
while troops were posted near the Mon and Kashmere Gates, and latter at Delhi 
roam railway station. For the next 2 % hours little appears to have happened, although 
crowds gathered from time to time m Chandni Chowk and elsewhere 

Reported Attack on Police Lorries 

The next serious incident occurred a little after 4 o'clock when some police 
lorries, which had been sent out by reason of an alarm at pumping stations, were 
returning and were savagely attacked when close to the Kotwali The leading 
Jomes got through, but the last lorry was isolated and i«^ occupants stoned by the 
mob. '’To lescue this lorry and the police it contained, the senior Supei intend ent 
of Police led a charge from the Kotwah. Immediately on issuing from the Kotwah, 
the police were assailed by a stream of stones and bxicks hurled from the Sikh 
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Gurdwara ne\t door, wLich is under construction The only method of saving 
themselves fiom suffeniig severe casualiies and of rescuing then comndes in the 
lorry who weie being savagely attacked in the open street was fni the Police to 
open fire with buckshot By this means the Police loiiy was lesrned a< the cost 
of seven Police casuiliies of w'hom two are repoued to have been severely mvired 

Immediately after the lescue the Gutdwara was entered and seauhed hy Sikh 
and Hindu Police in co-operation with the Gurdwara authoiities Th^' OMiitln and 
Guru Granih Sahib were left completely undisiuibed iiuiolite All Sikhs found 
in the Gurdwara, who piotcstccl innoceme, were guen the benefit of doubt and 
were released Only Hindu suspects found iheiein \veie detained in cub'ody No 
firing whatsoever took place inside the Guulw ira at any lime noi was any shot fiied 
in the direction of the Gurdwaiii building beyond what was iKCcoS.iiy to check the 
storm of missiles 

Armoured cats were promptly despatched in suppoit from the Fort on news 
being received of the attack on the police ncai Kotw ih It was not fouml 
necessary to utilise then services to dispeisc the iiioh, bin afiei the dispersal 
they and the police pushed then way upon the top of the Chaiulin Chowk and 
as far as Lahore Gife, one 01 two shots being fired by the police rn }miir 
in order to prevent themselves being taken at fliuk by sto 'C-thruvveis from lanes and 
side-sireels Having cleared this aie i of riotcis the force rHiinicd to the Koiwah 
It was not necessary throughout the day to make uac of troops in ai lual conflict 
with rioters 

Promulgation of Slciion 144 Ordi-r 

Orders under Section 144, Criminal Pi ocedure Code, were pi omulgated j'rohibi- 
ting all carrying of lathis or assemblage of grouiib of more ihau five persons A very 
satisfactory feature of the affiir was that lhrou»hout die day M.diomedans, kept 
themselves almost wholly aloof All was quiet during the night of the 6th and tarly 
morning of 7ih May But thcreaftei the Congiess woikeis with a view to cieating 
further exitement endeavoured to oigimse the largest po-sible funeral procession, 
of the two men who had died, in the civil hospital as, a result of the injuries, received 
on the previous day This was in direct dtfi uice of the District Magistrate's order 
under Section 144 C P. C and the object was to re establish iheir own influence 
m opposition to constuiued authority Fron the past expeiience in Delhi, the 
dangerous results of such processions aie only too well-known. Authorities 
therefore made It clear that processions through the stieels m conirnvention of the 
orders would be firmly dealt with and precautions taken hy the police and military 
forces had the necessary deterrent effect so that Congress workers in spite of their 
effoits faded to organise further defiance of amhoniy. Two bodies weie taken 
by small parties of relatives or sympathisers direct fiom the Civil Hospital acioss 
the maidan to the Jumna The situation in the city then became comparatively 
normal with trams running and tongas plying foi line and many shops open Every 
efibit to restore confidence among the law-abiding population has been made and 
clear warning has been given that no attempt to take piocessions or to hold public 
meetings m defiance of orders will be allowed, Loval Mahomedan gentlemen have 
successfully used then influence among then own communuy which continues to turn 
a very cold shoulder on the mischief-inakets and seduionists There has been no 
recrudescence of any trouble and it is to be hoped that what has been a most 
regrettable chapter in the history of Delhi may be regarded as closed. 

The Casualties 

The most accurate estimate of casualties available at the mernent to civil authori- 
ties not only by check of hospital figmes but also after seauhing enquines through- 
out the city is as follows : total of dead 4 (of which three art- Hindub bu*- one of these 
possibly not due to injuries sustained in the riot, and one Mahomedan) Other casual- 
ties (many of these quite slight), 190 of whom only six were Mahomedans Police . 18 
patients treated at Police Hotpital one serious, and 20 oohee treated at Kotwah for 
minor injuries The Chief Commissioner desires to pay the highest tiibule to* the 
manner in which, after the most trying strain and in the face of constant insults 4,nd 
provocation deliberately ofifered for weeks and indeed for months past, a most serious 
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situation was successfully dealt with and controlled, thanlrs to the splendid sp^it 
shown by the police of all ranks and by civil officers in an unpleasant task He 
desires also to acknowledge the generous manner in which all possible assistance 
had been so freely and willingly rendered throughout by the miliUry authorities 
Although troops were not rcquiied to act, their presence and the delay of military 
force m support of civil power allowed the police to deal effectively with mobs ana 
contributed largely to the successful restoration of law and order 


The Non-official Version 

The following fiom the ‘'Leader*' of the nth Mav which published the following 
communication from Pandit Motilal Nehiu maybe taken as the uon-official version 
of the distuibances • — 

I am enclosing foi publication m “ The Leader'* copy of a communique issued by 
the Delhi District Congress Committee just received by sjiecial messenger It gives 
a full report of the happenings of the 6th instant at Delhi I learn fiom the covering 
letter that a full statement of the earlier incident of that day was made immediately 
after they occurred to the Associated Press by Mr Sihni, editor of “The Hindustan 
Times ’* Evidently the repiesentative of the Associated Press has not thought fit to 
communicate it to the Press and preferred to broadcast the official verson which 
according to the Congress communique is quue wrong and misleading Mr Sahni’s 
statement to the Associated Press, you will observe, is reproduced m the communique 
and vouched for by the Congress Committee. It is supplemented by the Committee 
Itself with a narration of subsequent events As the report comes from a responsible 
quarter and contains the peoples version I hope you will insert it m your next issue 
for general information 

The Dt* Congress Committee’s Communique 

The District Congress Committee in the course of the communique referred to 
to above, says — 

Tlie Congress sub-committee, has seen the statement issued by Mr Sahni to the 
press That statement relates to events ending with the dispersal of the procession 
in the Queen’s Garden and subsequent assaults in Chandni Chowk on stray people by 
the police The Congress Committee endorses the* statement as a correct narration 
of facts and has decided to adopt it as part of its own statement for the information 
of the public. Mr Sahni's statement is reproduced below • — 

“I was with the procession from beginning to end For the last two days the 
police has been too evident in public places In the last two meetings more than 
a hundred policemen were placed among the audience and it was a miracle that 
among a crowd of more than 50,000 which attended the meetings yesterday there 
was no molestation The procession to-day consisted of more than 50 to 60 thousand 
There were more than a thousand ladies also in the ciowd. A general hartal had 
been declared in the city and even Government offices including banks and the 
clearing house had been closed When the crowd reached Bara Bazaar near 
Kashmer Gate the ladies separated from the crowd and went to the court to persuade 
the lawyers and the authorities to get it closed To avoid any rush on the part of 
the crowd, volunteers were posted on all roads leading to the comt In the meantime 
the mam procession started towards the city When the procession was proceeding 
towards the city, according to L Girdhari Lai, who was then with the procession, a 
car dashed through the crowd ne.ir the Government school Finding the crowd too 
large to permit passage the owner of the car attempted to tear back and while he 
was receding his car many people were injured It appears that this car was occupied 
by Mr Senior, Superintendent of C. I D This excited the crowd but the procession 
still wended us way very peacefully to the city When the crowd had passed over 
the bridge another car drove up The occupant ot the car was asked to proceed in 
the direction of the station but instead he began to argtie in an excited manner. This 
excited the crowd and some one threw stones hurting the hat of the occupant and 
another falling on the hood. It appears that the occupant of this car was Mr, 
Jeffreys. 
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Police Action on the Spot 

‘Soon after this incident wlnle the crowd was proceeding towards the city, thiee 
loines full of policemen 1 cached the spot and showered laihi blows, injuring moie 
than two hundred No warning tor dispersal was given Thiee lony loads of the 
injured were taken to the Kotwali and latter those seriously injured were tiken to 
hospital Simultaneously a similar tush was made at the cro*vd in the court It will 
appear that there were mote than fifty people besides about a thousand ladies in the 
whole court compound The ladns would h ive returned but foi Mr PonPs assuiance 
to a deputation of theirs to wiit for him for half an hour so that he could bn ug from 
the Deputy Commissionei the order foi closing the couits While the ladies waited 
patiently for the reapoe trance of Mr. Pool, instead of the Additional District M igis- 
tra»e three lorries full of policemen dashed into the court compound and showered 
lathies on all and sundry, Even the ladies who weie blocking the road leading to 
the court to prevent the crowd coming in the compound were not spaied and more 
than ten of them received injuries including Mrs Sahni and the niother-indaw of 
Pandit Jawahailal Nehru” 

After descubing the in]uric'=i sastainod by a gal and others and the intervention 
by some mombeis of the bai ho pioorods “The police ofiieer then oidered the 
crowd to dispeiec within thioo minutes us ho had dechiiod the assembly unlawful 
When asked for an oidei ho had none. It may be noted that there was no magis- 
trate accompanyinc: him He thicatoiKnl to open fiic if the crowd did not dispeisc. 
In the meantime five ai monied cais reached the soeno The ladies refused to 
leave the place unless the police was withdrawn and they wcie allowed to return m 
procession* The police later withdiow to the f.irtht‘st end of the court >aid and 
left the road tree wdum the Lidies and otheih muicbed back to the city 

‘‘An hour later when the processionists had dispci8(‘d, peaceful eiowds sitting on 
closed shops m Chandin Chowk wetc lepeateiUy assaulted with lathies by the police 
for reasons unknown, at various places in Chandm Chowk. The list of those in^uied 
in these assaults is not yet known. On the whole more than 300 people have been 
injured,” concludes the statement 

It will appear that after the pioeession had been dispersed people either left for 
then homes or collected lu small groups before closed shops to discuss the events 
of the day A laigu number of wounded had been taken by the police. The request 
of the people to see or get information rogatdmg the wounded was, it is understood, 
refused by the authoiities The local authorities m the meantime had promulgated 
Section 144 in Delhi This piomulgation, however consisted of aa announcement 
of which no-body among the crowd outside was made aware. Simultaneously 
with the supposed piomulgation of section 144 policemen with lathies started 
dispersing ciowds collected m all parts of the city Attacks wcie made on 
innocent citizens collected m Chandm Chowk, in Haiiz Qazi, m Fatchpun and 
in small side streets. In Hauz Qozi, which is piedominantly a Mahoraeclan 
area, many Mahomedans received serious injuucs, two of them being left, according 
to eys witnesses, in a most critical condition. 

Firing Incidents 

Following these events the public naturally began to collect more and more 
before the kotwah. Suddenly firing was opened on the crowd before the kotwali 
by the police which had been previously collected in the kotwah buildings. Tho 
actual facts leading to this filing cannot be fully ascertained since the filing was 
sudden and unexpected. Prom conflicting vcisions including that of the authorities 
it will appear that a loiiy full of policemen was stopped near the kotwah by some 
people in the crowd and, it is alleged by the authorities, some brickbats wore thrown 
upon the police. It is also alleged, though denied by responsible Gurdwara autho- 
rities, that brickbats were thrown from the loof of the Gurdwara, Sish Guni. What- 
ever may be the actual basis for those allegations, what followed was that from 
the roof, first floor and the compond of the kotwali the ciowd was flred upon on all 
sides. It may be mentioned that the Gurdwara, Sish Gunj which adjoins the kotwali 
has windows between it and the* kotwah. According to the Gurdwara authorities 
the manager of the Gurdwara was mishandled and insulted by the police. Later, 
a regular shower of bullets rained upon tho Gurdwara fiom the lOof of the kotwah, 
from the compound and from within the kotwah through the windows above 
mentioned. There are even now 160 to ^00 bullet marks in various places inside 
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the premHoq of the Gmdwua. Niimeionq empty bullets have been collected by the 
GuuhMia aathoiitiGs, Moie than ten people in the Gnidwara weie seriously 
wounded JThc police mnichcd out and in Olihota Danba, which is about a fuilon^ 
from the Kotuah, they iiicd toi about hundred yards Avouiiding about 13 people, 
one of them, a Hahsai in the abdomen 

The coninmniqiie piococds 

Some nt the Mouuded aic in a very serious condition. One Mahomedaii boy 
and two Hindus have alioady died No tiaco yet been found of moie than 50 
about whose wbeioaliouts inquiiies have been ~ made in the Congress office and 
whose absence is still a mystery. Two coipses hithcito unclaimed weie found m 
the moat sunounding the Fuit Then deaths appeal to have resulted from gun- 
bhot AAounds, Eight policemen aie icpoilod by the authoiities to have been injured 


The Lucknow Disturbances 


Official Statement 

The folloAVino pi ess communique was issued by the Commissioner, Lucknow 
division on the 2Gth May on the disUubances which occuircd m Lucknow on the 
previous day, i e the 25ih May 1930 — 

“Since very exaggerated and false rumours are being ciiculated regarding the 
dispeisal of the Congress procession by the police in Lucknow yesterday to the 
effect that the police chaigod the procession with spears and that eight or ten 
persons weie killed and about 150 to 200 persons weie injured, it is necessary to 
inform the public nt the true facts. 

“The following is a buef history of the recent attempts of the Congress to take 
processions down Hazralganj The fiiat procession was taken to Haziatganj on the 
I4th May, 1910 Befoie the procession was taken out, the Congress authoiities were 
informed by means ot a notice undei section 30 (1) of the Police Act that in view 
of ihe fact that no piocession rras cvei allowed in the past to pass through Haza- 
ratganj they were at liberty to take the procession anyrvhere except Haziatganj. 
Hazratganj is raamly a European business quaitci and is a busy thoioughfare 
over A\hich much motor and othei vechicular traffic passes m the after-noon, and 
the passing of a large political piocession down that road would both inteifere with 
tiaffio and be a souico of annoyance to peaceful citizens living in that neighbour- 
hood who do not belong to the Congiess party The procession Avas, following the 
picvious piecedents, piohibUed fiom passing through this quartoi of the town but 
no heed was paid to this notice and the piocession was bi ought to Hazratganj, 
The patience and forbcaiance with which the police acted on this occasion has been 
acknowledged by the local piess Briefly the nine men who wexe sent ahead of the 
mam body to do Satyagraba weie kept sitting by the police till eaily next morning 
and then leraoved a short distance avpay and released. On the 22nd of May the 
Congressmen took out an othei procession to Haziatganj, Although they had been 
seivcsQ with a notice undci sec, 30 (1) of tbe Police Act to avoid this route they were 
allowed to pass on this day and the only step that was taken was to anest 13 of 
the men who led the piocession the next day and to prosecute them. Although 
the procession passed tbiough Haziatganj on this occasion, they persisted in taking 
out an othei procos&ion destined for Hazratganj on the 25th of May in dtffiance or 
an Older under section 30 (2) of the Police Act to the effect that they must take 
out a license. 

“The local authorities, in view of this provocative attitude, had no alternative but 
to declare the procession to bo an unlawful assembly and to disperse it Due warn- 
ing was given to the procession to disperse or to take another loute, but they 
per^sled in their intention to pass thiough Haziatfanj Mis. Mitra, the leader of 
the procession, was then arrested and the other laches who were in the procession 
were taken to a distance of about two miles and released The rest of the proces- 
sion was dispersed by the police with batons. With the exception of a few Satya- 
grahis the processionists fled before the police reached. Of the SatyagraJhis two 
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suffered fractures, one on the leg and one on the arm and eight or 10 were more or 
less severely in]uicd, \^hlle about 50 of the others received trifting injuries These 
figines aie merely on estimate but as far as enquiries show they are coirect. 

*Tt IS absolutely false that life was lost oi that any one was ever dangerously 
injured. It is also altogether faKe that the load was a pool of blood or that 
ladies and children weie beaten* A ooilain aniout of mjuiy was inevitable as the 
Satyagiahis struggled desperately with the police, but no amount of force not 
necessitated by the situation was employed.*’ 

Another Communique 

The Commissioner also issued another picss cominuiiique on the 27th May — 

“Yesterday, after varying rumouis, it was ascertained in the afternoon that the 
Congress Committee had decided again to take a piocession do>\n Hazratganj On 
the previous night, following the forcible dispeisal of some Satjagiahis on the 
Abbott Road by the police, mobs in the city had showed a very hostile and threa- 
tening attitude tow aids the police A huge ciowd collected in front of the Anuna- 
bad Ohowki and another in fiont of the Kotwali, and foul abuse was showered on 
the police till after midnight The situation in the city was such that solitary 
policemen on tiafiSc duty had to be withdiawa In one or two cases, solitary menr- 
Ders of the police had to run fionr tin eaten iiig crowds. Jn view of these events it 
was anticipated that the eiowd in Aminabad, tiora where the procession was to start, 
would be hostile As a precautionary measuie and in Older to exeicise a steadying 
influence in the city it was thought advisable to requisition some military support 
and a squadron of the 3id Hussars and a company of the East Yorkshire Regiment 
were accordingly sent to Ami.mddaula Park where it had be^n decided to »top the 
procession. The police kept the Anunuddaula Park area clear of the crowd, but 
great numbers gathered on all roads lending into the park The only convenient 
station toi the infantry was the lawn in the park itself. As the Congress (National) 
flag was flying there, this w^as lemoved but the flag staff was not destroyed and the 
crowd were allowed to rchoist the flag as soon as the troops wore withdrawn. No 
untoward incident occuned in the afternoon No piocession was taken out, and at 
about 7 o’clock some men with a flag came up to the pol^e cordon at the western 
entrance shouting that they had been up to H.iziatganj. It appears that a small body 
of eight men came by difleient routes and walked up Haziatganj when the police 
were elsew'here engaged. Between 7 and 7-30 the situation appeared to be well m 
band and it was thought to be safe to withdraw tho troops leaving a force of 200 
police with iO armed men in the Aminabad chowki. Within about half an hoar of 
the removal of the troops, an infuriated mob attacked Aminabad chowki on all sides 
and pelted it with bricks The mob also tried to set file to the chowki. They also 
looted seveial stalls and shops close by, including a watchmaker’s and a cloth 
merchant’s Tho police had a desperate struggle for some tune m the dark and were 
forced to fire in self-defence at very short range. Eifty-seven shots were fired by 
the police. 

“up to the present moment it has been ascertained that four men were killed 
and about 30 injured. It has nob been possible up till now to obtain any exact 
estimate of the number of injured. As the crowd was an infuriated one and it 
was reported from the city that it had split up into several gangs which were 
wandering in the Ganeshganj direction and which might unchecked have made an 
incursion into the civil lines, it was thought proper to ask for military aid and 
the scheme of 'support of civil power’ was put into execution. At the time the 
military aid was requisitioned tho bulk of the available police was imprisoned m the 
Aminabad chowki. Two shots were fired from tho roof of a house probably with 
a revolver at Ear Saheb Parbhudayal Singh, deputy superintendent of poiice. It 
would have been difficult to check the incursions of tho mobs into diffbrent parts of 
Lucknow. On the arrival of the military, troops were stationed at ‘various srategic 
points. The night passed without further incident .except that an armed guard 
who hurried from Haziatgan} were uist rn titne to stop an attack on the Husaia- 
ganj outpost. The police casualties were 12 or 14 including hospital cases. 
The inilitary precautions are being maintained over to-day and a curfew 
order has been promulgated and also orders under section 144, prohibiting 
assemblies or processions qf more than five persons and preventing the carrying 
of any weapons of offence for a penod of 15 days.” 

ao 
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Non-Official Statement 

The following statement on the disturbances was issued by the Committee appointed 
by a resolution of a general meeting of the citizens of Lucknow lepresenting all shades 
of opinion excepting the Congress 

**In issuing this statement we are actuated by our sense of duty lu fairly and 
truly stating the facts relating to the happenings of the 25lh May, 1930, when the 
Satyagrahi procession was dispersed on Abbott Road by the Lucknow police We 
have confine oui enquiiies for elucidating the facts lelating to the afoiesaid incident 
only We aie fully conscious of the fact that when law and order is being defi- 
nitely defied. Government has its distinct duty to maintain the same But the 
facts as elicited will indicate that inexcusable excesses have been committed and 
there has been a gross misuse of power by the authorities concerned The com- 
munique issued by the commissioner containing the facts is, in our opinion, incorrect 
on material points and hence misleading In the first place the figures of injured 
persons given in the statement are much lower than have been found by the indepen- 
dent and searching enquiry made by us The figures obtained from the King 
George’s Hospital and the Balrampur Hospital alone show that more than 55 
persons who nave received injuiies were treated and attended to in these institutions. 
There are still 14 in hospitals Twice this number has been treated by other private 
medical practitioners and there were others who sent for medical aid at their own 
houses. Our modest estimate of the injured persons is about 200 Of these 
at least seven are cases of fracture. 

“The commisBioner m his communique says that “no amount of force not 
necessitated by the situation was employed.” This statement, we submit, appears 
to have been based on the most erroneous data. To have caused grievous hurt 
and fiactures to the Satyagrahis who, according to all correct information, had ini no 
way resisted the police and were mostly beaten while Equating or lying on the 
ground, distinctly shows that the force employed was not of the kind that should be 
used for dispersing such a crowd but in attacking a foreign foe with a view to 
destroy or physically cripple the enemy. The use of force according to the facts 
we have been able to elicit was not limited to the processionists or the crowd about 
them but also to the members of the civil population who innocently 
happened to be present in the vicinity of the scene on the occasion The most 
condemnable cases of assaults by the police, as has been piovcd by our enquiry, 
are in cases of those persons who were in the adjoining bouses as spectators ana 
these included even ladies and children The commissioner appeals to have been 
wrongly infoimcd that no ladies weie beaten We can give names of the ladies 
who were actually beaten by the police and have received injuries. 

“The sum total of our enq^uiry on this point is that the police charge on this 
occasion was pre-ai ranged and the object of it was not only to disperse the crowd 
but to demoralize the citizens of Lucknow by causing serious injuues and by the 
use of unnecessary force. This conduct of the police is resented and con- 
demned by a very large percentage of citizens who have always stood for 
law and order and who have no sympathy for the law breaking programme. 
In our opinion if this policy of intimidation by means of deboeraie and 
merciless assaults is not given up and if the official woild will not respect or 
continue to ignore the fact brought before them by the reliable non-official agency. 
It will be very difficult to restore trust and confidence in the minds of citizens. The 
officials seem to take great pride in the fact that they treated the ladies very 
well by taking them away in lorries and having left them Uo miles away. Our 
enquiries show that they weie taken to the Alambagh police station outside the 
city and were detained there for over a couple of hours and then let go in the 
darkness of night to find their way through the dangerous and deserted area which 
lies between it and the city and to be at the mercy of the scoundiels and hooligans. 
Is this the civilised form of treatment which should have been held out to the 
ladies who have been out of purdah only recently ? 

“We have further found from our enquiry that a doCtov who held a stethescope 
was also beaten in the compound while attending the injured. People who yvetQ 
atteo^ting to rescue the children also received severe beating and even the children 
were not spared. We may add that in our opinion the assaults in many cases 
the people who were outside the crowd and we only wish that if cases of 
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identifio^tion of ftBsailaots on such people cm successfully bo msde out, mnny police 
officers will be found guiltj of offences under the Indian Penal Code”. 


The Patna Disturbances 


Interviewed by a pi ess correspondent on Saturdiy the lOthy April 19B0, Baba 
Eajendia Prasad made the following statement with regaid to the happenings at Patna 
on that day — 

“According to our plan, which had been followed for the last thiee days the first 
batch of five volunteers went out in the mornine; and when they were going along 
the road they were overtaken by a body of sowars under the command of a Euiopean 
officer Three of them were mercilessly beaten by the European officer and thrown 
into the diain from where they were removed by our stretcher-bearers The 
remaining tvro moved on and wcie ]omcd by three others and weie supplied with 
flags When they appioached the Sultanganj Thana they weie obstructed by police 
constables who foicibly took away the flags from them and injmed one of them who 
had to be removed The otheis moved on and pa<5scd the police line The second 
batch of five voluiiteeis was sent out again at noon They were again obstiucted 
and beaten with baton and poked with lathis. They all received injuries but managed 
to go along Afttr they had passed the sowais, they were let alone and the Eutopean 
officer with the sowais charged the crowd that was standing along the road and m 
the verandahs of houses and open spaces by the side of the road. People were 
charged and beaten even in the verandahs. While this was going on, other people, 
who were going along on the road, were also beaten and assaulted. Two of them when 
urged to move on sat in the middle of the road and lefused to budge. They were 
poked and beaten and the hordes of sowars surrounded them and put thoir hoofs on 
their legs but they remained sitting The sowars then moved away. A man with a 
^mera was taking a snapshot when the Euiopean officer fell upon him and snatched 
It and it fell on the ground and was picked tip by another man who threw it 
on the roof of an adjoining house. A man from amongst the crowd was made to 
climb the roof and he managed to pick up the camera 

“In the evening the third batch of five volunteers went out again. It was 
challenged and the flag was sought to be snatched away. In the melee it was 
torn into two pieces and the volunteers passed on with a portion of it. This 
mppened where the sowais under two European officers were posted Professors 
Knpalam, Abdul Ban, Badrinath Verma and Babu Murali Manohar Prosad, editor 
of the Seaichlight” went to the scene with me in a car We alighted from it and 
officer charging and beating the cro^d with batons followed by 
the police who were freely using the “lathis.” The crowd was standing either in 
verandas or open spaces or along the road keeping the middle absolutely clear 
for tiaffic which but for the obstruction of the sowars could easily pass. Among 
the persons who were thus assaulted was Moulvi Abdul Ban, Muhammad ^dui! 
vakil, who was standing in a verandah with some other vakil friends. When we 
saw from a distance this indiscriminate assault on absolutely hartiloss crowd we 
moved m that direction. By this time the whole road was cleared and the crowd 
had moved on I was in front. Professor Bari, Knpalani and Badrinath were 
following me The two European officers saw us and came running on their 
horses and it seems deliberately selected Prof Bari and myself for assault. They 

g ut their horses behind us and began to shout ^get along.’ One of them was using 
18 baton or whm on Prof. Ban and freely kicked him. The other man was, 
pressing me with his horse ifiid, I am told, usea his whip or baton against me, too, 
L ^ i>®bmd and I did not feel any hurt as 1 had a 

thick chaddar on ray shoulders. Prof. B^i’s injuries are not severe nor Mr. Baqui’s. 
I received no injuries at all. We went albng at our usual pace and were after a 
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time let alone. The two officeis are undei stood fiom Piof Knpalani, returned to 
the 8. P. and reported tnumphantly that they had not spared the leaders also The 
crowd was absolutely peacelul and there was neither retaliation nor scramble. 
They received the beating and moved along as if nothing had happened The 
Police are, it seems, now determined upon piovoking violence so that they might 
get cause for using then guns. There has been no incident whatsoevei on the 
part of the people The exemplary non-violoiice and heroism of the volunteeis as 
aiflo of the crowd is having its effect m all classes of people and the whole city, 
including gentleman of the position of Mr. Hasan Imam, has been deeply tweeted. 
His wife who was passing on the load while she was returning from ohuich saw 
something ot the happenings aud was deeply moved. She offered hei car for 
removing the wounded but as our camp ^\as neai,it was not availed of He, his wife 
and the whole family are going to boycott foreign goods and particularly foreign 
cloth. He IS going to invite Pandit Malaviyaji to inaugurate a boycott campaign m 
which he proposes to take a piomment part*’ 


The Chechuahat Disturbances 


The Government of Bengal issued the following communique on the 5th 
2930 

*‘The Government publish, for information, the following account of the distur- 
bances at Chechuahat, in police station Daspnr, in Ghatal sub-division of Midnapur 
district. On June 3, Sub-Inspcctor Bholanath Ghosh and Assistant Sub-Insppctor 
Anirudha Samanta, with four constables of Daspur police station, went to Chechua- 
hat to arrest some volunteers who were picketing there and delivering seditious 
speeches. 

“The four volunteers thus arrested were left in the custody of the constables, 
while the sub-inspectors went on in seaich of others. They weie attacked by a mob 
led by volunteers and weie forced to rctieat to the place where the constables had 
been left They arrived theie but not without injuries At about mid-day the paity 
left with the anested volunteers for Oaspui police station, but woie attacked by an 
overwhelming mob. again led by volunteeis The sub-inspector and the asst sub-inspec- 
tor were separated from the constables and there seems to be no doubt but that Mr. 
Bholanath was brutally murdered. The fate of the assistant sub-inspector is un- 
known. The constables managed to stiuggle back to the police station 

“News of this affair was brought to Mianapore and the additional district magis- 
trate and the additional superintendent of police went to Chechuahat to investigate, 
with 18 armed constables and arrived there on the evening of June 5. Next morn- 
ing the village of Nandanpore, where there was a large number of volunteers, was 
visited and several arrests were made Investigation proceeded throughout the day. 
Late m the afternoon news was brought that a large body of men was collecting 
near the spot where it was intended to encamp for the night This place was to 
the east or the dry bed of an embanked nver which follows a tortuous course round 
the three sides of the camp. Some 6,000 men were discovered to be approaching 
from the rear, while another 4,000 were standing on the opposite side of the “khaU* 
Conch shells and whistles were being wildly blown, and the sun had set. The addi- 
tional distiiot magistrate ordered the crowd to disperse. The ringleaders of the 
volunteers replied thac they demanded the release of those previously arrested. This 
was consistently refused and when the crowd made a rush across the ‘khaV fire 
was opened. At least one man in the attacking crowd was armed and fired at the 
police The crowd retired, but continued to blow whistles and conch shells, and 
as it was by this time dark and the position of the police was insecure,, the latter 
also retired to their camp in Hat and label, as this was aiso open to attack, it was deci- 
ded to march back towards Ghatal. On the way the police were attacked by another 
mob, but the firing of one round checked them. The party eventually reached Ghatal 
at m. on June 7. 

/The situation being evidently one of extreme gravity, the district magistrate 
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and the inapector-general of police proceeded to Ghatal with lOO armed police and 
left for Ohechuahrtt on the evening of June S airiving there on the moiniug of June 
9 No opposition was encountered and the villages around were deserted. 
Investigation is still proceeding and the situation is well under control 

‘‘There is no doubt but that these incidents, both the assault upon and the 
subsequent murder of aub-mspector Bholanath Ghosh and the furious attack upon 
the mvestigathing force on June 6 weie duectly due to the instigation and 
incitement of voluiiteeis, whose camp at Bander has recently been raided and of 
whom 25 have been arrested.” 


The Bihpur Disturbances 

A detailed account of the disturbances at Bihpur, district Bhagalpur, is giveu in the 
following Government communiqiuussued on the i 8 th June 1930 — 

After the assembly of Congress volunteers theie had been declared unlawful '"and 
dispersed and their earap occupied by the police, bodies of volunfceeis and their sympa- 
thisers made persistent attempts to regain po^^scssion and on succeasivo days very 
large crowds collected The volunteers paid no heed to the prohibitions of the supeiin- 
tendenl of police and other police officers but endeavouicd to foice their way into 
the camp They were compelled to use force to prevt'nt them but orders were 
given to strike only at the legs of the volunteers to avoid causing serious injury. 

Threat To Police 

On the 5th and 6 bh Juno, the situation took a moro serious tuin when lecturers 
who addiessed ciowds became more vehement in their denunciations and in 
particular made attempts to induence the police, threatening to bring trouble on 
their families through local Oongieas Goraraittccs. Many among the crowds were 
armed with ‘lathis* and the local ofiffeers decided that it was unsafe to allow such 
assemblies to continue in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp* 

Steps weie accordingly taken to disperse the ciowds as they began to assemble. 
As the warning proved ineffective constables had to charge to disperse them. On one 
occasion when the police wcie dispersing one crowd, another crowd armed with 
‘lathis’ estimated at several thousands strong threatened to counter-attack and was 
only dispersed with difficulty and after some heavy stone-throwing 

On the 7 th June a larger force of the military police being available, it was 
possible by putting out pickets to disperse the crowds before they reached the 
camp 

On the 9 th June on the occasion of the visit to the spot of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad and other Congressmen from Patna and elsewhere an enormous crowd 
collected and the police pickets had to fall back, but as the superintendent of 
police learned that there were some responsible leaders present, he did not proceed 
at once to disperse the crowd hoping that the leaders would be able to control their 
followers, and would realise the folly of moving a huge uncontrolled mob up to 
the camp 

As, however, three large separate crowds then formed the superintendent of 
police ordered the largest crowd which had pushed back the police pickets furtlierest 
to dibperse and on its refusal the police made a charge m the course of which some 
provincial leaders aie believed to have received minor injuries. They were not 
known to the local police and were in no way singled out as has been alleged in 
newspaper reports of the occurrence* Three of the local leaders were arrested 
and removed to Bhagalpur, 

The agitation now covers a wide area round Bihpur and it is significant that 
the crowds are not composed of innocent sight-seers but of men many of them 
armed with *lathis\ who have been deliberately drawn to the scene by Congress 
workers in the hope of overawing or overpowering the police. The resignations 
of chaukidars in the locality have been extorted by the most objectionable methods 
of social boycott directed against their women and families The police has .also 
been threatened and prevented from do ing their ordinary work. 
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The foices employed have, however, behaved with courage and commendaolo 
restraint m a very diffi-:ulc situation and h^ve used the minimum force m tieir ta&k 
of diiper^ing Urge an I hoatile crow Is Additional reiaforcemente have been 
despatched to restore order and re-establish confidence 

Non-Official Statement 

The following statement issued by Sj Rajendra Prasad may be taken as thi non- 
official version of the happening » 

“Bib pur is a place ab mt lo miles from Bhagalpur It is the headquarters of a 
thana and has a small bazir. The Congress Committee has a small house on rent 
and in the same compound, there is another su'h house which was occupied 
Khadi depot of the Charkha Sangha Some time ago salt was made and Babu 
Kailas Behan Lai, ex- M L C , the then president of the District Congress Com- 
mittee, Syed Zihurul Hassan Hashmi, and Mr, Mahadeva Shroff, M Sc , were 
arrested. Salt was manufactured for some days but later on the attention of the 
volunteers was directed to the picketing of liquor aui Ginja shops in the bizu 
There was no disobedience of salt law going on on the 31st of Miy last when the 
district magistrate, Mr Toplis with the S P and AS P, an I a Urge number of 
armed and ordinary police reached Bihpur On the ist June in the afternoon one of 
the European officers accompanied by some constables went to the Ganja and liquor 
shops which are situated cl )se to each other and asked the volunteers who were 
picketing to go away On their refusal they were beaten, The nauonal fiig wis 
forcibly taken away and burnt There were only thiee volunteers picketing, but 
there were about half a dozen mo e in the Congress ofS:e, whicn is about 300 yards 
away. The volunteers saw the flag burning They made several attempts, and 
succeeded ultimately in snatching away some of the ashes After this was over the 
police turned their attention to the Congress office and the Khadi depot. They 
surrounded them and asked the inmates immediately to vacate their house but all 
tbeir protests that they had stock of Charkha, yarn, and Khadi which could not 
physically be removed withm the time allowed and that the Oharkha Singha itself 
was|not concerned directly with the Congress activities were not heeded and they were 
foicibly turned out The lock was broken and Charkha, yarn, cotton and a cash 
box and some Khadi pieces together with the belongings of the inmates were thrown 
into ditches They are still probably lying there except the cash box which one of 
the volunteers recovered The whole compound ctnd the two houses remain in the 
occupation of the police since the ist, and all approaches to them are strictly guard- 
ed 

The next day, that is the and June, the workers decided to send a Jatha of five 
volunteers to attempt to take possession of the houses from which they had been 
forcibly ejected. Accordingly they sent a Jatha in the afternoon with instructions 
that they should proceed until they were arrested or disabled When the Jatha 
went out on the 2 nd. 3rd, 4th, Jth and 6th the naerabers of the Jatbas were mercilessly 
beaten til! some of them became senseless. The doctor's repor , describing the ‘in- 
juries on their persons mentions some gruesome injuries The news of the beating 
having spread large numbers of villagers numbering sometimes ten or twelve thou- 
sand or more began to assemble in the afternoon to see the Jatha being beaten. On 
the 6ih there was a big meeting m a mango orchard about two or three furlongs away 
from the Congress office which is now in the possession of the police attended by 
about 15 to 20 thousand people The police under ^ the command of a 
European officer arrived at the meeting and indiscriminately belaboured 
a very large number of those assembled. About a hundred of them 
who were more or less seriously injured were given first-aid by the Con- 
gress doctors On the 7th the volunteers who went in Jathas were not beaten 
but they were bound hand and foot and left lying on the ground while the police 
under a European police officer attacked the crowd and beat them indibcrimmately. 
The Congress has now got a small house in the ^azar which is about two or three 
hundred yards from the old office This is also kept under guard by the police m 
ti\.e whole of the afternoon People wearing Khaddar are not allowed to enter the 
bazar or to go along the public district board road which passes between the bazar 
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and ‘be old Congress house On one of these da>s the police rushed to the new 
Congress house as also to the dispensary of a doctor adjoining it who has been 
rendering first-aid to the injured persons and broke some of his medicine phials 
What I h^ve stated so far is based upon infoirnation from people who were^eye- 
witne«;ses or have themselves suffered at one stage 01 ano her at the hands of the police 

Prof Abul Ban, Babu Baldeva Sahav. Advocate, ex-member of the Legisla- 
tive Council and Babu Murali Manohar Piasad editor of the 'Search! iglu' and I 
arrived ai Bbagalpur at noon on Sunday tie 8ih We learnt that on account of 
Mohurrum ihcre would be nojitthas sent out on that day We stayed at Bhagalpui 
saw the large number of wounded people who had been brought for better tieatment 
to Bbagalpur On the gth all of us who had come fiom Pam 1, as also Babu Anant 
Prasad M L C , Babu Kamleshwan Sahay, M L C , Mr Yakub AnflT who was at one 
time a member of the Legislative Assemby, Babu Upeiulia Nath Mukberjee presi- 
dent of Bbagalpur District Congress Committee with a number of other friends went 
to Bihpur We arrived there at noon and SUV that the ro id just outside the station 
was picketted by the police and no one wearing Kh»idder was allowed to pass by the 
public road and even to the new Congress ramp, Mr. Ariflf ssw the superintendent 
and the police pickets were removed from the road leading 10 the new Congress 
office We went and saw the Congress office and Babu Anant Prasad, M LC^and 
Babu Kamleshwan bahay, M LC who are also members of the district board wanted 
to go along the public road to the Dak Bangalow but were not permitted by the police 
to go Later on we had a big meeting in an orchard where on a previous day the people 
assembled at a similar meeting had been assaulted and beaten meicilessiv There 
was no interference by the police with the meeting on Monday which was addressed 
by Mr Ariff, Prof Ban and myself. At 5 pm the meeting dispersed and as u was 
time for the jatha to go to the dispossessed Congress house a large number of 
people proceeded to see how they were treated by the police. We also came and 
took different positions from where we could see what was to happen The large 
crowd was on the public road which is on a pretty high level A very small number 
of people including the Palna party, Mr Ariffand some others came to the Congress 
office from where the jatha was sent out We stood in the open ground m front 
of the shops and the Congress office The jatha went out from there and when it 
reached the police cordon it was quietly anesied and as we learnt later taken to 
an adjoining primary school and kept in custody there The crowd was 'standing 
at a distance of about a hundred yards from where the jatha was arrested. After 
the jatha had been arrested a European who I am told is the superintendent of ptilice 
came running and ordered the police to charge the ciowd. He was in front shou ing 
‘Maro-Sala-ko* and the police wnh big lathis in their hands beat the crowd on the 
road. The jatha having been arrested the crowd would have dispersed in no time 
particularly where the volunteers were not beaten or ill-treated. The attack was 
wholly unprovoked, the crowd was absolutely peaceful and received the beating 
wiihout the least attempt at retaliation, otherwise it would have been plainly impos- 
sible for a dozen constables and the police superintendent to have entered big crowd 
of thousands and to beat all and sundry mdiscnmmately without as much as a 
sera ch on any of them. Having done the work on the main road they turned to 
the bazar where we were. I saw a man sitting in one of the shops being dragged 
out and given a beating 

The Superintendent with hts constables saw us from a distance and looked around 
as if to reconnoitre the ground. He then suddenly jumped and rushed towards us 
s^iouting his favourite slogan and followed by his policemen. They gave Prof. Abdul 
Ban several blows, two or three of which were administered after he had sat down 
with a bleeding gaping wound on the head and several blows on bis shoulder. The 
superin endent came lushing towards me and looked as if he was coming to knock 
me with his fist But for some reason or other he passed on between me and Babu 
Baldeva Sahay, but not so his constables who gave several blows on me, some of 
which were taken by Bibu Baldeva Sahay and two valiant volunteers, namely Kant 
Lai Choudhury and Ramgati who is very badly injured I got at least three laihi 
Dlow^ Babu Bald b Sahay at least four, and friends like Babu Murali Manohar Pra- 
sad, Prof Joan Sana, Ram Bilas Sarma, Babu Moti Lai Khandelal, Babu Syam Sun- 
dar L<u ani others, whose names I cannot remember, also came in for blows I saw 
later Dr, Leykat Hussain of Sultangunj being brought in a stretcher very badly 
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injured on the head on the eyes and the back Babu Rash Behan Lai was given 
many blows while he was sitting with Dr Leyaket Hussain, but a sola hat which he 
was wearing gave him some protection. Babu Murahdhar Poddar of Patna city was 
profusely bleeding and so were a number of others About fifty people were given 
first aid by doctors at the Congress office, a dozen of whom are more or less badly 
injured There is of course no reliable information about the number of villagers 
who went away after the assault to their respective villages Bibu Mewa lal Jha, 
Secretary of the District Congress Committee, wis arrested and a little later the same 
European officer accompanied by the inspector and sub-inspector of police and «ome 
constables was seen coming to where we were all being attended to by the doctor 
They arrested Babu Upen ira Nath Mukherjee, acting president of the District Con- 
giess Committee and Babu Satydev R)y, the president of the Bihpur Thana Congress 
Committee There was of course no warrant at the time the arrests were mi le. 

I was told to day on my reiurn to Bhagalpur that the charge against them is of 
one being members of an unlawful assembly under section 145 of the Indian Penal 
Code, that is of joining or continuing in an unlawful assembly knowing that such 
unlawful assembly had been commanded in the manner prescribed by Iiw to disperse 
The fact, however, is that there was no order or commiiid to ^lisperse either in ihe 
manner prescribed by law or otherwise The jatha which had been ai rested and 
kept m custody was released after dusk and we returned to Bhigalpur late at night 
together with those more or less seriously miured. I desire to state on my 
own personal testimony as also of that of different friends who were in different 
parts of the crowd that it was absolutely peaceful that there was not much of shout- 
ing of the national slogans even. There was absolutely no justification on the part 
of police to charge the crowd and beating all that came in the way unless it be to 
create an impression and to terrorise the village folk. The acrion of the authorities 
appears to have produced the contrary effect. It has roused the spirit of the 
villagers and has created great sensation in circles generally friendly to Government 
I am told that some 150 cboukidais, 6 sarpanches and so ne Dafadars have resigned 
m the Bihpur Thana and it is expected that others will follow suit The two mem- 
bers of the Council, who had gone to see for then selves, have come bick deeply 
affected. Needless to say, there is absolutely no justification for the forcible ociu- 
pation of the Congress house and the casting into ditches of the stock of Charkl a, 
yarn, cotton, Khadi etc, and for the forcible ejection of the employees of the CharUha 
Sangha from the depot Needless also to say, the Jatha will continue to go from day 
to-day. 



The Simon Commission Report 

Vol. 1 — Survey of Indian Position 

The Simon Commission report, vol I which was released on the 7th June 1930 
for publication, just a fortnight m advance of the second volume containing 
recommendations, says the Associated Press marks an important depirture from 
established pr.icnce, and ai explanation for this course is given by the Commission 
themselves in the following significant words •— 

Whv Vox I. is Published In Advance 

“The problems connected with the future are of such complexity and importance 
that we were unwilling to see our proposals foi heir treatment thrown into the arena 
of discussion and controversy before there has been time to examine and disgest the 
survey of the present position, on which mir recommendations are based, and in the 
light of which we believe them to be justified If the account we have given in vol I 
IS justified and fair, we believe that our recommendations in vol II will be found to 
be wise and necessary In handling matters so various and so vital, it appears to us 
to be absolutely necessary, first to establish the greatest po3i»ible measure of agree- 
ment as to the fundamentrils of the Indian problem before hastening to consider the 
method, pace and direction of advance that can now be made along the road towards 
its ultimate solution 

Report Unanimous 

Speaking of both volumes the Commission say ; *‘Our report is unanimous on 
all fundamental matters and will be founrl to be without a dissenting minute ” 

Volume I, which is named “Summary contains 409 pages It is divided into 
seven mam paits The first describes the conditions of the problem ; the second 
defines the existing constitutional structure ; the thiVd reports on the working of the 
reformed consutmion ; the fourth part deals with the administrative system ns it 
prevails today ; the fifth part relates to the system of public finance ; the sixth part 
is devoted to the growth of education , and the seventh part conveys impressions 
about public opinion in India, The picture painted by some of these chapters may 
appear well known to students of Indian politics, but is obviously intended to give a 
complete survey of India to the uninitiated in England in order to help him to grasp 
the fundamentals of the Indian problem The survey has throughout been written 
with a de^iire scrupulously to avoid an expression of constructive opinion or hint of the 
coming recommendations, though at places the manner of expression may force a 
conjecture on the mind of those well versed in constiiutional matters. This volume, 
therefore, will only heighten the interest as to what the second volume may unfold. 
Abundant Material Examined 

With reference to vol 11, the Commissioners remark ; “We have examined many 
schemes and sugge lions ^ The material is abundant and while it is true that we 
were denied the direct testimony of some important bodies of Indian opinion, we have 
had the fullest opportunity of studying the report of the committee appointed by the 
All Parties Conference, 1928, commonly calle<l the Nehru Report and have not failed 
to give due attention to its contents and to other still more recent expositions of con- 
temporary Indian opinion We do not feel therefore that we have been 
deprived of assistance from such quarters and we have in additicn a mass 
of ^ interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our request by the 
various provincial Governments, by provincial committees, and by a wide range of 
unofficial bodies, both European and In lian, from all parts of India Our conclusions 
are based upon an examination of all this material and upon our own enquiries and 
deliberations ” 

In the introduction to the report, the Commissioners make some observations of 
fundamental importance. They declare that the august declaration “supplies the 
governing conditions to be observed and satisfied by any and every scheme* for 
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India's constitutional progress." That declaratio • wis a pledge and assurance offei- 
ed to Invlia by Bruam herself " They a id “VVe enter u )on our task, therefore, upon 
the basis of the assumption that the goil defined by Mr M )ntagu represented the 
accepted policy to be pursued, and that the only proposals worthy to be considered 
are proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of the 20Lh \iigust, 1927 

India's Sensitive Pride 

The commissioners then quote the text of the declaration, the preamble of the 
Reforms Act and the insirument of instructions to the Governor-General, an i declare: 
“Ihese, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and unswervingly maintained, 
under which Parliament IS about to enier upon a re-exaraination of the vast Indian 
problem, and in the development of this purpose the decision as to the imme liate 
future must largely depend upon a just estimate of the result an>l consequences of the 
steps already taken We are well awwie that many Indiin publicists look askance at 
the efforts of others to give an account of these matters, however straightforward and 
sympathetic that account may be The purely BnUbh co nposition of our own boiy 
roused resentment in many quarters in Inii i — a resentment which we di I everything 
in our power to allay, firsr, by seeking the co openition of the Inrlna Co nmittees for 
whose aid we are deeply giaieful and later by suggesting the calling of a representa- 
tive conference after this report and the repor of the Indian Central Conmmee have 
been male and published We have learned enough of India to recognise and to 
repect acuuely the sensitive pride of her sons but we trust that in the pages that 
follow, inspired as they are by a desire not only to discharge our statutory duty to 
Parliament but to serve the cau^e of India's political progress, our Indian fellow 
subjects will recognise that can lour and friendship are close allies and will find an 
earnest of that goodwill towards India as a whole which we are well assured will 
govern all impending discussions Our own task is not to decided but to report to the 
King Emperor whose commission we hold and to Parliament of which we are 
members In the steps that vvill follow before a decision is reached, there will be a 
full opportunity or a contribution of the views of every section of responsible and re- 
presentative opinion m India " 

First Part 

Conditions op the Problem 

The first part of the report refers to the condition of the problem and is intended 
to piovide for Parliament in a compendious form a statement of what India is, us vast 
size and v'trried population, ns corglomeraiion of races and religions, its social divi- 
sions, its economic circumstances and its growing political consciousness In the prelimi- 
natyand siatisucal chapter the commissioners describe the immense scale of India not 
only in point of area, population and languages but also in point of the growing sense 
of unity which they attribute to the influence and authority of the British rule, pre- 
valence of English as a general means of communication among educated men and 
the “growth of a passionate determination among the pohncally minded classes of 
all Indian laces and religions to assert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to 
its due place m the world It would be a profound error to allow geographical 
dimensions or statistics of population or complexities of religion and caste and 
language to belittle the significance of what is called the “Indian nationalist move- 
ment. True It IS that it directly affects th** hopes of a very small fraction of the teeming 
peoples of India, true it may be that its leaders do not reflect the active sentiments 
of the masses of men and women in India who know next to nothing of politicans and 
are absorbed in pursuing the traditional course of their daily lives But nonetheless, 
however limited in numbers as compared with the whole, the public men of India 
claim to be the spokesmen for the whole and in India the nationalist movement 
has the essential cbdractenstics of all such manifestations — it concentrates all forces 
which are roused by an appeal to national dignity and national self- conscious ness" 

Rural Life 

The commissioners next deal with the countryside and towns and a general 
picture cf the rural life based on the Linlithgow report la given and the 
conclusion is reached that no fair-minded observer visiting the Indian 
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countryside to day can fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the work 
to be done and by the real and exertion with which those, whether officials or 
Minister who have the work in hand, are tackling their stupendous task. But the 
fact lemaips and must remain that in a country so extensive as India the effects of 
anv single measure are apt to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with 
difficulty and that in spite of the progress that uiidoubleclly has been made and of 
the great increase in the gross wealth of the countiy the oulinary cultivator on his 
tinv plot IS still a man Of few resources with sm ill means for meeting his limited 
needs — u^^ually illiterates, though not on that account necessarily wantii g in shrewd- 
ness— with an outlook confined by tradition and environment and needing above all 
things that those who conaiJei his future as a citizen should understand somediing 
of his life as a man 

The effect wl ich the reformed constitution may already have had upon the rural 
outlook IS considered and the commissioners lein.iik — But any quickening of the 
general political judgment, any widening of rural horizons bevond the traditional and 
engiossing interest of weather and water and crops and cattle with the round of fesii* 
vals and fairs and family ceremonies and the dread of famine or flood — any such 
change from these immemorial preoccupations of the average Indian villager is bound 
to come very slowly indeed. 

Urban Areas 

For urban areas a slight picture of the contemporary conditions is given so far as 
these bear directly on the constitutional problem It is pointed out that as Indian 
commerce and industry develop the medium-sized countiy town tends to lose popu* 
lations while the larger cries continues to grow On the other hand enormous num- 
bers who work in ihe industrial towns of India siill do not regard themselves as 
permanent town-dwellers The conditions under which an industrial worker lives 
and the vast amount of work still to be done before the general standard of urban 
housing for the working people in India can be regarded as reasonably good is 
mentioned. 

Educated Classes. 

The chapter concludes wuh paragraphs on the educated classes and on the rank 
and wealth The Indian educated chss presents a feature which must be regarded 
as unique foi here is a body of men, educated, working and on many instances think- 
ing in an alien western language, imbibing wuh that education, the principles and 
traditions of western civilisation and polity and yet keenly in the immemorial tradi- 
tions of the east-. 

The commissioners referring fo the rank and wealth state that the aristocratic ele- 
ment wields a considerable influence over the whole of India and that large scale 
manufacturer is being superimposed on ancient fabric of elaborately subdivided and 
predominantly rural society. 

Communal Discord. 

^ An inteiesting chapter on the religious coirmunities of India dealing whh Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Budabists, Sikhs, Jams, Indian Christians and tribal religions contains a 
considered discussion on the essential facts of Indian Moslem differences ** It 
would be an utter misapprehension to suppose that Hindu-Moslem antagonism is 
^afogous to separation between religious denominations in contemporary Europe. 
Difference of race a different system of law and the absence of inter-marriage cons- 
titute a far more effective barrier It is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every 
turn ^ m social custom and economic competition as well as m mutual 
religious antipaihy. To-day in spue of much neighbourly kindness m 
oidinary affairs and noiwiibstanding all efforts made by men of good* 
will in boih communities to promote Hindu-Mosletn concord, rivalry and 
dissension between these two forces are one of the chief stumbling blocks in the 
way of smoother and more J a p»d progress. We regard it as an essential part 
of our task (as in due comsO it will be a vital concern of Pailiameni) to make 
an impartial survey of the guiding facts of this situation before approaching the 
question of method of its constitutional trearment 

Having studied the distribution of the two chief religions over the provinces the 
commissioners observe; * One of the difScimies therefore in adjusting representation 
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in the provincial legislatures — unless for this purpose the religious divisions are to be 
disregarded — is to devi e a scheme which ukes due account of Muhammadan pre- 
dominance where it is found to occur and at the same lane provides them adequate 
representation where the Muslims are m a minority 

Their estimate ot the causes of the Hindu Muslim tension is that in spite of the 
constant watchfulness of the police authorities and of the earnest efforts of the 
leaders in both communities to reach a modm vivendi the immediate occasion of 
a communal disorder is nearly always a religious issue. On the other hand when 
communal feeling is roused on some mattei of secular interest religious zeal is always 
present to stimulate conflict and partisans are not slow to exploit the opportunity 

Having posed the question whether the Hindu-Muslim tension is aggravated or 
assuaged by the pevailing system of communal representation, the commissioners 
observe • ‘There is a long and important history connected with the separate repre- 
sentation of Mahomedans which needs to be carefully studied before detailed proposals 
for the future can be discussed or put forward But we may say at once that in our 
judgment communal representation cannot be justly regarded as a reason for the 
communal tension we have been describing and there is no solid giound for 
supposing that if communal representation were abolished communal strife would 
disappear The true cause lies deeper and arises from conditions which are far 
more diflScult to change than the mechanics of representation The coming of the 
reforms and the anticipation of what may tollow them have given a new 
point to Hindu-Muslim competition. A great part of the evidence given before 
us was on communal lines and the same cleavage appears in the reports of the 
Indian committees that sat with us One community naturally lays claim to the 
rights of a majority and relies upon its qualifications of better education and greater 
wealth The other is all the more determined on those accounts to secure effective 
protection for its members and does not forget that it represents the previous con- 
querors of the country. It wishes to be assured of an adequate representation and 
of a full share of official posts ' The true cause of the tension 
as it seems to the Commission, is the struggle for political power and for 
opportunities which political power confers. They state themselves to be fully alive 
to the arguments against communal representation but cannot think that it is an 
effective cause of this deplorable friction At the same tinne they are no less clearly 
convinced that separate communal electorates serve to perpetuate political divisions 
on purely communal lines and they have every sympathy with those who look 
forward to the day when the growing sense of common citizenship and general 
recognition of the rights of minorities will make such arrangements unnecessary* 

Other Minority Communities 

As rep^ards the Sikhs, the report observes : *‘The numbers of the Sikh population 
have rapidly grown in the last thirty years and the concentration of this vigorous 
element with Its strong communal attachment in the single province of the Pun j ib 
is a fact of great political importance which requires special treatment. The position 
of the depressed classes is discussed The problems of the Anglo Indian community 
whose difficulties are described as economic and social rather than constitutional 
are sympathetically examined. Regarding the Europeans in India the commissioners 
remark that there can be few cases in history where so small a body of men has 
brought about changes so widespread and so fundamental. 

Rights of Women 

There are indications throughout the report that the Commission have taken a 
particular interest m the rights of women A separate chapter is devoted to the 
women of India which begins with the remark; ‘No document discussing Indians 
constitutional system and the direcnons in which it can be developed and improved 
could omit the women of India today/ After dealing with female suffrage, Indian 
women reformers and purdah and child marriagefsthe commissioners observe ; ‘It 
wofild be difficult, therefore, to overestimate the value of the improvement which may 
in, time be secured by the changing outlook for the women of India. At present the num- 
bers of trained Indian women in the professions of teaching and tmrshing are patheti- 
cally few* The obstacles to the increase of their number are great, yet mass education 
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for girls and small children cannot be effective throughout the villages of India 
until there is a Urge supoly of qualtded women teacheis I he amount of unnecessary 
suffering caused to women bv the lack of medical and nursing aid is appalling’ *rhe 
women’s movement in India holds the keys of progiess and the lesulis u may achieve 
are incalculably great. It is not too much to say that India cannot reach the position 
to which It aspire m the world until its women play their due part as educated 
citizens’. 

In a separate chapter short desciiptions are given of each of the provinces in India. 
The object is to include in this part of the report an account of the character of mam 
areas into which Briiish India is divided and comment is made on the essential 
differences between Burma and India* 

Indian States 

The references made by the Commission to Indian States in volume I are in 
general terms but they state that in their second volume they will discuss the develop- 
ments which may be hoped m the future relations with Indian States and as a neces- 
sary conduioii of further progress m this direction repeat the statement made by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in June 1929 that in any proposals that may be made it 
is essential on every ground to carry the free assent of the ruling piinces of India 
and that any suggestion that treaty riglvs which the princes are accustomed to 
regard as sacrosanct can be lightly set aside is only calculated to postpone the 
solution which is sought 

Aumy 

The commissioners dealing with the question of the army in India say that in 
considering the implications of the policy of the August declaration no question 
IS at once more difficult and more ciucial than the future organitation, recruitment 
and control of the army tn India We feel strongly, they sav, that it would be 
a great disservice both to Britain and to India for this question now to be shirked or 
for a method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to a search for tempoiary 
experiments wrapped in soothing generalities which only serve to foment suspicions 
oi XT\t homfides of British policy on the one hand and to divert attention from iho 
ultimaie and fundamental difficulties which Indian politicians themselves will have 
to face on the other 

The commissioners make it clear that in their opinion as regards external defence 
India has to carry a constant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers 
on her north-west frontier which are wholly without a parallel in the case of self* 
governing Dominions. Internal security further fprovides a second consideration 
which also makes the case of India unique 

A third feature distinguishing the case of India from that of any of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions is that India presents to the observer an astonishing admixture not 
only of competing religious and rival races but to races of widely different military 
capacity. 

This volume of the Commission's report includes a map indicating geographically 
the sources from which the fighting material of the Indian armv is recruited* The 
commissioners observe that the formation of an Indian national army drawn from India 
as a whole, in which every member will recognise the rest as his comrades, in which 
Indian officers will lead the men who may be of different race» and in which Public 
opinion will have general confidence is a task of the greatest possible difficulty. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by many Indian politicians to develop a more 
general sense of citizenship and these efforts have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian unify, but the change is bound to be slow, and the 
obvious fact that India is not in the ordinary and natural sense a single nation is no 
where made more plain than in considering the difference between the martial races 
of India and the rest As things are, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the fighting requirements of India, though 
representing only a portion of India's manhood, shall not be a menace to 
the millions who are conducting then civil occupations without any thoughn of the 
consequences which might ensue if the British troops were withdrawn and the Indian 
army consisted of nothing but the representatives of the Indian fighting races* It 
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IS manifest that the peaceful unity of a self Goveinmg India would be exposed to 
great ri'^ks if it relied for the puipose to maintaining and restoring internal order 
solely upon Ind>an troops drawn from selected areas and special races. 

Difficulties not Insurmountabi,e 

The commissioners observe that in examining the problem of the aimy in India, 
the thin^ that matters is to consider what condnioiib must be fulfilled befoie Mmisteis 
respot s.ble to the Indian Legislaiure can undertake the provision and diiection of 
adequate armed forces in India When that day comes, the organisation of a 
Committee of Indian Defence, with such Minibteis at its head, will not be difficult. 
At piesent the proposal to create one has no beaiing upon the real problem at all, 
but It IS important foi Indian politicians to face the real difficulties of the Indian 
army question It is equally important for those who realise these difficulties not 
to dismiss further consideration of the subject as Ubeless by treating these 
difficulnes as insurmountable It is a matter of vital consequence tint Britain should 
prove ihat it IS actively desiicus of assisting in those changes in the armv m India 
which make in the direction of the ultimate goal and which alone will satisfy political 
Ind‘a of our good faith 

Nehru Solution Rejected 

It IS not to be supposed that units recruited in Britain and officered by British 
officers are going to be mercenaries in some future India, where the ultimate 
authority rests with an Indian Minister for War or with an Indian Cabinet responsible 
to an Indian elected Assembly, Indian nationalists are, therefore, perfectly right in 
attaching great importance to army questions in India in relation to India's constitu- 
tional development. The solution of the defence problem put forward m the Nehru 
Report IS examined and rejected. 

External Det ence 5 A Double Warning 

Referring to the possible directions of advance, the Commissioners say : “So 
far as internal order is concerned, this is manifestly the primary task of the forces of 
a self governing area and the burden of providing obviously and necessarily falls 
exclusively upon the Indian taxpayer External defence on the other hand m'ty be 
viewed in a double aspect It may be regarded not solely as the concern of India 
but as affecting the integrity of the whole Empire and as bound up with the general 
imperial policy ” 

The Commissioners conclude ; “We are only concerned here to convey a double 
warning — a warning on the one hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present 
military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalterable but must make an aenve 
endeavour to serch for such adjustment's as migh' be possible, and a warning on the 
other hand, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing arrangement m 
the direction of self-government only if they too will coperate by facing the hard facts 
and by remembering that those who set them out for further consideration are not 
gloating over the obstacles but are offering the help of friends to Indian aspirations ” 

Part II 

Constitutional Structure Discussed 

Part II of the report diecusses the existing constitutional structure including the 
principles on which the reforms are based, m the provinces, the central machinery 
and finally the India Office Referring to the pioposal of further periodic Commis- 
sions, the Commissiot ers say that this proposal in the Mont-Ford Report found no 
confirmation in the language of the Government of India Act and they will 
have occasion later to indicate their views as to the inexpediency of fixing in advance 
by statute the dates at which the reconsideration of the consiituttonal problem should 
take place. 

Part in. 

• Franchise and Constitution 

Pa^rt III of the report deals with the practical working of the ref'irmed constitution. 
It examines the woiking of the electoral system, the provincial consiitution and the 
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ceniial, Ic surveys the central control over provincial makers, discusses the res- 
puiisibilitieb ol the Sccreiaiy of biate ami the Council ot India aud reviews the course 
ol puliiics since 1920 in the light ot the rctorins It is pointed out that, while it was 
desued that the franchise lor the provincul legislature should be as broad as possible, 
piaciiLal considera ions such as avliniuibtrative ditfiuuUies and the obstacles created 
by the widespread illiteracy, have had the effect of limiting the number of voters 
Ihe adoption of propeiiy qualifications give a predoininai ce and sometimes a 
monopoly m vote to certain classes of the population 1 hu:», whole sections of popu- 
lation came to be excluded from the franchise, chief amo'ig these being nearly all 
women and the general body of the poor A large proportion of voters are illiterate — 
m some areas as high as 90 per cent — yet the total number of registered electors is 
less than the total of adult male literates recorded m the census It seems to follow 
that there must be a large body of literates who fail to qualify as electors Ihe 
Commissioners express the view that piacticiil consuleraiions of men and money 
make «tny very large and sudden extension of the franchise unworkable and adminis- 
tratively impossible The repmt next brings out the astonishing size of some of the 
constituencies of provuicif'l legislatures Candidates have in general terms come 
forward freely but with certain exceptions the almost universal practice has been for 
the candidate to stand for election on his own indivi luai resporisibiluy. Regarding 
the absence of contact between members and voters the Commisbioners observe that 
the fiisL requisite, if any permanent contact is ever to be obuuied, is the intioducuon 
of real polmcai responsibility 

Ihe Commissioners observe that the lesult of the complex character of the 
Councils has been to produce legislature in which the formation of 
pohucal parties, in the sense in which they are under- stood m 
Great Britain, has been almost impossible and has indeed been rarely 
attempted, ihe various groupings, with kaleidoscopic changes of noraenclatme, 
composuion and leadership, have not often been on any thing but communal lines, 
and their communal charaeter has tende I to b^-come more rather than less pronun- 
ced. The only really well organised and disciplined par >, with a definite progiamme 
(though, u is true, a ntgative one) is that of the Swarajists, Only m Bengal and the 
Central Provinces did they even temporarily achieve their initial object of making 
dyarchy unworkable and in the provinces they have tended everywhere m varying 
degrees to be transformed into an Opposition of a more contitutional kind and have 
not infrequently played a useful part as keen and vigilant critics With the detach- 
ment of most of their original Moslem membeis, they have grown more definitely into 
a communal party Parties originating within tbe Councils themselves Jiave mostly 
been small fluid groups, generally communal, with a tendency to amalgamate But 
the Justice party lu Madras and the Nationalist Unionist party in the Punjab are 
mentioned as instances of something approaching tme, even m not non communal, 
parties After the first elections in Madras lu 1920, the Ministers were chosen from 
the Justice party and fur the first and the last time m the history of dyarcy through- 
out India, upto the present, there was a Ministry both drawn from a single party and 
and supported by an assured majority of elected members in the Legislature There 
IS no province in which the official ‘bloc* has not at some time or other been of deci- 
sive value to the ministers, and in some provinces there has never at any time been 
a sufficiently large or cohesive Ministerial party to enable the Ministers to ignoie the 
assistance of their official supporters 

LEGlSLaTURB*S DUAL TASK 

These facts have had an important influence on the working of the dyarchic cons- 
titution, Tne theory of the reformed constitution is that the Ministers, without being 
answerable for the reserved departments or for the policy associated wnh the reserved 
side, are jointly responsible to the elected legisliture in respect of the transferred 
half of the Government, It has seemed to the Commission that it has proved impos- 
sible to uanslate this theory inig practice The provi icial legislatures were by the 
nature of the constitution set the difficult task of discharging two differnt functions 
at the same lime. In one sphere they were to exercise control over policy ; in the 
other, while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply they were to have no respon- 
sibility, The ministers have seldom altogether escaped the effect of the insunctive 
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opposition which is aroused by their association with the Government, with the result 
that the ties between them and their supporters are weakened. There have also 
been reactions on ihe reserved side of the Government, with the result that the 
theoretical distinctions involved in the idea of dyarchy were blurred in piactice. The 
impulse towards unification of the Government has probibly been all lo the good 
from the point of view of efficient conduct of business, but the underlying fundamental 
conception of the dyarchic system, namely, the complete responsibility of the Minis- 
teis m a certain defined field, and in that field only, has become almost hopelessly 
obscure. 

The Commission note the attitude of most of the Councils to law and order to 
have been critical in most provinces The police administration has been the target 
of constant attack sometimes of a general character, but often directed against specific 
individuals and the handing of particular incidents. Its defence has almost invariably 
been left solely to the speakers on the Government benches 

In some general comments on the working of dyarchy the Con missioners declare 
that It would be impossible to say that opposition to the Government has always 
shown Itself to be restrained or reasonable, but they are convinced that much of 
this irresponsible spirit is due to the effectb of dyarchy which they have described. 
Moreover, memb-rs of the Legislative Councils have been engaged in working a 
copy of parliamentary mi^iuutio is under conditions which often tend to 
reproduce the form rather than the substance of the original ^ If the 
Councils have sometimes shown themselves indifferent to the piactical needs 
of administrative efficiency, they have also m many instances exerted a useful 
influence and thrown an informing light upon the proceedings of the Government. 
Reformed Provincial Councils have actuiUy worked and they have worked better 
certainly than many anticipated though not entirely m the manner in which the 
authors of Dyarchy intended. 

Indian Legislature 

The description given by the Commissioners of the working of the centre 
emphasises the difficulties of applying the western system of parliamentary government 
to an area so vast and so diversified in its population as British India The consuiU’- 
encies electing directly to the Indian Legislature cover areas and include populations 
to which the Jburopean legislatures are strangers The inevitable result is a divorce 
of the representative from the life of the constituency Once a member is elected 
his interest in his constituents fades until the time approaches for him to canvass 
their votes again The member tends to become less representative of his constitu- 
ency than of the active political or communal associations with which he is m inti- 
mate conta* t and his views are moulded largely by the press which is almost wholly 
in opposuion to the Government. In the A’',sembly, 105 elected members are 
returned by million voters. The commissioners doubt whether even this limita- 
tion of the electorate has succeeded, at any rate outside some of the large towns, m 
producing a body of voters capable to any appreciable extent of understanding or 
even being mtelligenily interested in most of the policies on which the Assembly has 
to pronounce. The central executive m India — the Governor-General in Council— 
IS entirely independent of and indeed can seldom count with confidence on a majo- 
rity m Indian Legislature 

Such a constitutional system might be supposed to have led to wholly irresponsible 
criticism from the legislature and to complete indifference m the executive, but the 
course of development has been otherwise. On the one hand while the attitude of 
the Assembly has often been strongly influenced by its constitutional irresponsibility 
it has cooperated with the Government in a good deal of constructive work. On the 
other hand the executive has been far from unresponsive to the criticism and sug- 
gestions of the legislature. 

Position and Influence of President 

In nothing IS the contrast between Westminster 4 nd Delhi more striking than m 
the..positiott assumed and the influence exercised by the occupant of the Chair of 
the Assembly He claims and employs powers of interference which would be quite 
conitarv to the stricter limits of Speakership The commissioners who are ail mem- 
bers of the one or the other of the two Houses of British Parliament say they are 
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bound to make plain the difference lest it should be supposed that ihe traditions and 
methods of the Speaker of the House of Commons were being reproduced m the 
Indian Legislature 

Influence of Legislature on Executive 

The report says that while the extent of the Government legislation and the 
success m carrying it through without ceruficaiion is noteworthy, the influence 
exercised by the legislature on the executive is not less remark.ible It has been 
directly exercised through putting questions to the Government and the moving of 
resolutions, through the financi 1 power which the Assembly possesses over the 
votable items m the budget and through the working of standing committees The 
indirect influence of the Assembly on the Government has been of still greater 
importance ‘Its extent is hardly realised by the members themselves who are 
inclined to lay stress on the theoretical irresponsibility of the executive In practice, 
as officials themselves have borne witness, the Governrnent is greatly influenced by 
the contact of its members with the selected representatives/ 

Indian Politics since 1920 

The commissioners end their survey of the working of the constitution by 
reviewing fhe course of Indian politics since 1920 in the light of the reforms. This 
long and interesting chapter describes the political conditions m which the constru- 
nonal experiment wis cained out, the rise and fall of the non-co-operation movement 
and the distinguishing features of the first, second and third Central Legislatures. A 
description IS given of the politic il forces ns shown m Bimbay and the Central 
Provinces and the chapter closes with an account of the Indian press and its influence 
of public opinion. 


Part IV 


Administrative System 

The administrative system is discussed in part IV which contains chapters dealing 
with the organisation and work of the administrative services, districts and secre- 
tariats the judiciary, local self-government and the North-West Frontier Province 
and other special areas 

The recommendations of the Lee Commission are summarised and an anticipa- 
tion made of their effect on the composition of the service ten years hence. The 
commissioners emphasise the importance of personal touch between the officials and 
the mass of the population and in discussing the position of the distnct officer they 
state that in no future they can foresee will the post of the district officer cease to 
be one which calls for those qualities of imegruy and decision which so many of the 
best kind of public servants have exhibited m the service of India, 

Local Self-Government 

In their comments on Local Self-Government the commissioners say that they 
were struck by a common failure to realise the magnitude of the change involved 
in the substitution of the non-official for the official chairman which was Inile less than 
the introduction of a new system. It appears to them that the principles and 
practice of British Local Self-Government have not been fully apprehended in India. 
The subsiitudon of an elected for an official chairman was a measure designed to 
c^ry out the policy of enlarging the sphere of self-government by removing the 
official control In fact it had done more than this : it had radically altered the 
constitution of local bodies and their relationship with the provincial Government. 
On a review of the evulence before them, the commissioners are of opinion that the 
transference of power from th# official hands has been followed on the whole, as 
a general rule, by a fall m the previous level of efficiency. On the other hand,* these 
publicly constituted bodies now show an interest m their work which gives more hope 
tor the future than any more adherence to the standards of mechanical efficiency/ 
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Frontier Problem 

The greater part of the chapter on special areas is devoted to a consideration of 
the difficult problem of the Frontier. 

The Commission's ciescnpiion brings out the real nature of the contrast between 
the Government exercised in the five administered districts which constitute the N. 
W F Province and in the tribal tracts beyond While the rest of India has step by 
step advanced aloi g the road towards self government, in the N WFP there has 
been no change Ihe question of law and order, .vhich in other pans of Biitish India 
is a domestic and internal matter, in the N W F Province is closely related to the 
subjects of foreign and diplomatic policy and of imperial defence The commissioners 
declare themselves sympathetic with the demand for advance and say that they will 
return to the difficult subject of the future constitution of this province in theii second 
volume and that they will endeavour to propose a mode of treatment which while 
recognising the special position of the area and its vital connection with the defence 
of India, will make such provision as is possible for meeting the natural desire of 
some of its inhabitants and have a voice m the framing of the laws under which they 
live* 


Part V. 

Public Finance 

Part V is entitled *The System of Public Finance* In the present volume a full 
account is given of the fiscal situation as it is The Commission secured the service 
of Mr. W, T Layton as finance assessor He has provided the Commission with a 
report which will be included in the Commission’s second volume and on which 
its proposal* are largely based. 


Part VI 

Growth of Education 

The growth of education is the subject of part VI The commlsioners generally 
concur with the findings of the Hartog Committee, The commissioners explain that 
they arc primarily concerned with education and its organisation m relation to the 
political and constnutional conditions and potentialities of progress So far as a 
mere quantitative increase m numbers under instruction is concerned there has been 
a phenomenal advance since the inception of the leforms and the figures of expendi- 
ture on primary education show an equally remarkable increase since the reforms 
The commissioners say that the figures of attendance m the primary classes in the 
successive years quoted m the Auxiliary Committee s review rule out any sanguine 
conclusions from a purely quantitative expansion which has undoubtedly followed the 
reforms. The fact that of more than three mili'»n boys who entered class i m 
schools in British India in 1922-23 only 6,55,101 survived to reach class IV in 1925-^6 
and that the rest had fallen out by the way or had vegetated in the lower classes 
without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy is lamentably significant The 
corresponding figures m the case of girls show an even more conspicuous waste of 
money and effort The commissioners observe that a very serious effort is required 
to put the system of secondary education on a satisfactory footing and no^e their 
opinion that the necessity for university reform can hardly be put too high. In their 
view, It is now evident that in one respect material to the educational sy:»tem, namely, 
devolution of authority and responsibility on local bodies, the action of some pro- 
vincial Governments was both precipitate and excessive. Literary is increasing, 
but a literate India is still a long way off 

Ground for Hope ^ 

On the other hand, the Commissioners believe that the desire for education is 
widespTead and that the material is excellent and readily responsive to good teaching. 
The educated women of India are doing their best to breakdown the barriers of 
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custom and prejudice Enlightened opinion no longer tolerates or acquiesces in the 
abject condition of the depressed and backward classes The beneficence of the 
wealthy is ready to be enlisted in the service of education, and the seal of the provin- 
cial Minister in charge of this subject meets with ready support from his colleagues. 
In these features of the present situation there is much j^round for hope and encour- 
agement. 


Part Vn 

Public Opinion in India 

The cominissioners devote the last part of the present volume to an e‘itir>ate of 
public* opinion m India Interest in politics in India, the report states, is still 
necesfianly confined to a small minority chtofty found in the urban and educated 
population All the world over, the peasant, except in a few small countries, is not 
continuously interested in politics, but the small extent to which political conscious- 
ness has developed among the inhabitants of the 500,000 vilingeis of British India is 
not caused solely by the conditions which exist in rural communities all over the 
world. It is veiy largely due to special circumstances The idea that the course of 
government should ho effected or controlled by the opinion on political matters of 
himself and his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the Indian ryot Com- 
munal and sectional feelings are nearest the surface and it is inevitable that they 
should take precedence over the more general political conceptions It must not, 
however, be imagined from this that the Indian peasant cannot be stirred by mass 
movements, inspired by ideas within the range of his everyday experience. 

Impatience of Indian Political Thought 

It is in the presidency cities and in other large towns that active political forces 
must be looked for In the last generation India has been swayed at one and the 
same time by the force of several conceptions which in Europe had followed certain 
sequences Indian political thought finrls it tempting to foreshorten history and is 
unwilling to wait for the final stage of a piolonged evolution. It is impatient of 
the doctrine of giadualneas The Oom mission declare that, with all its variations of 
expression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most widespread among all 
educated Indians is an expression of the demand for equality with Europeans attd 
resentment against any suspicion of differential treatment. 

Most Formidable of Evils 

The volume concludes with the following paragraph ^‘The British people so long 
accustomed to self-government are bound to sympathise with this movement even 
though they may deplore some of its manifestations We are pledged to help India 
along her way and constuictive effort is needed In our view the most formidable 
of the evils from which India is suffering have their roots in the social and economic 
customs of long standing which can only be remedied by the action of the Indian 
people themselves. They are much less likely to be rernediod if blame for their 
continuance can be put, however unieasonahly, on others. We desire to see the 
forces of public opinion which exists in India concentrated and strengthened for 
practical work of reform It is only when difficulties of construciive policy are 
really faced that the inadequacy of general phrases begins to be realised” 


Vol. U.'^Recotnmendatiotis 

The recommendations of the Simon Commission embodied in volume two, which 
was released for publication on the 24th June 1930^ cover S16 pages. The Commis- 
sioners observe:— 

“In writing this report we have made no allusion to the events of the last few 
months m India. In fact the whole of our principal recommendations were arrived at 
and unanimously agreed upon before these events occurred. We have not altered a 
line of our report on that account for it is necessary to look beyond particular 
incidents and to take a longer view.” The report was si^ed on the 27th May and 
though m a few places individual members suggest different views the repdVt is 
unanimous and its authors emphasise ; “The constitutional scheme which have been 
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led to propound must be judged as a whole and it must not be assumed that we 
fiLouId be prepared to recommend some part of it without regard to its relation to 
other parts.” The report is divided into twelve paits. The iirst part enunciates 
the general principles of the Commission’s propoSiils which show that the central 
idea of lie scheme is evolution towaids an All-India Federation based on self- 
governing provincial units, the Viceroy to remain the Impeiial representative in sole 
charge of sueh subjects as the Army and the exercise of paramo untcy over the 
Indian States, Piovincial Governments to have unitaiy Governments with all subjects 
transferred to Ministers, whethei elected or non-elected, subject to the reserve powers of 
the Governor especially as protection for minorities and against discrimmatoiy legisla- 
tion and for tie maintenance of Law and Order The second pait deals with Gover- 
nois* Provinces and recommends enlaiged Councils based on existing separate electorates 
and failing other agreements, keeps the Lucknow Pact arrangement but the franchise 
IS to be trebled for which purpose a Fianchise Committee is proposed A Boun- 
daries Commission is proposed for examining Provincial aieas. An elastic cons- 
titution is proposed for the Provinces which can glow Pait Three deals 
with the Noith West Frontier Piovinces and special areas It proposes a Legis- 
lative Council tor the Norti West Frontier Provinces with powers of legislation and 
taxation, executive responsibility remaining with the Chief Commissioner. The 
administration of backward aieas is to be handed over to the Central Government, 
Pait Four deals with the Central Government and proposes a Federal Assembly of 
about 280 chosen by indirect election by provincial Council roemb'rs thiough 
a system of picvortional representation, the function ot the Assembly and the 
Council of State to remain as at piesent The Upper Chamber is also to have 
indirect election. The Central Executive’s relations to the Assembly remain un- 
altered except that the oflScial element in the Assembly will be further reduced. 

ViCBBOY TO ApPOTOT EXISCUTIVE COUNCILLORS 

Onhe Central Executive is to be appointed not by the Crown but by the Governor 
General and may include a member or members from the Legislature. The distinc- 
tion of votable and non-votable items will remain both in the Central and Provin- 
cial Legislatures. It is emphasised that the centre must be kept strong while the 
expenment is tried in the Provinces. Part five discusses constitutional problems in 
relation to the defence of India and proposes that an agreement should be reached 
between India and Great Britain, that the Array earmarked for defence and internal 
security should be kept as Imperial Arinv under the Viceroy and that a definite 
fixed fund be paid to imperial authorities for its maintenance The Commauder- 
in -Chief 18 therefore to cease to be a member of the Government of India and will 
be under the Viceroy. Part Six shows that Burma is to be separated fioin India 
but as in India the Army for North-east Frontier would be an Imperial Army. 
Part Seven indicates future relations with the Indian States and proposes a Council 
for Greater India to deliberate on matteis of common concein. The eighth part is 
entitled 'Indian Finance” and adumbrates Mr Laytons scheme for financial i elation 
a striking features of which is the raising of a Provincial Fund by the 
Federal Assembly whose proceeds are to be drawn from indirect taxes for 
distnbutioQ to the provinces on population basis. The Nmtb Part stands 
by the Lee proposals in dealing with the future of the Services and 
recommends the contmuanee of security services, the 1. 0. S. and the L 
P. 8. on the present basis. Part Ten proposes to centralise control over the High 
Court. Part Eleven defines the relations between the Home and Indian Government 
and proposes modification in the Constitution of the India Council* Part twelve 
gives a general survey and conclusions. The scheme, thus aims at making tempora- 
ry arrangements at the Centre without responsibility to the Indian Legislature 
pending ultimate Federation and keeping the administrative machine intact while 
experimenting m Provincial Self-Government, deferring to their scheme for the 
provinces the Commissioners say '‘Some may think Shat the advance we propose 
IS more than prudent statesmanship would commend, but we put our plan forward 
in the hope that, after close examination, it may be found to be approved and jus- 
tified.” 

No PBRIODrOAL INQU&TS 

l( 

No recommendation is made by the Commissioners on the subject of Second 
Chambers for the provinces as there is divergence of opinion amoug them. The 
commissioaera in thdr introductory chapter to the, second Volume recall the points 
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vhioh their survey in the first Volume had brnup:ht out. They fiist deal with the 
mechanism of advance and Rflv The first pi inciple vliich we would lay down 
18 that the new coiiBlitution should, as far as possible, contain within itself provision 
for Its own development Wo are piofoundly convinced that the method of enquiry 
at stated intervals has had a most injnnoua cfFect on the workini; of the Refor- 
med Constitution and on Indian political life Whativoi niciy have been the merits 
or defects of the constitution pioposcd as a result of the Montagu Chelmsford Ite- 
port the time limit of ten years gave it the character of a makeshift affair and the 
working of the Constitution under the time limit inevitably breeds certain evil The 
minds of all were fixed on the futuie of every community and eveiy inteicst was 
thinking of what its position would be undei the next constitution The result was 
to intensify communal rivalries Every community tried lo consolidate its position. 
Groups tended to coalc'^ce on communal lines Parties were aligned in accordance 
with their views as to the best tactics for securing the next advance In shoit the 
reforms of 1919 did not make piovision for steady evolution towaids the ultimate 
objective and to this extent they appear to us to fail to leproduce a feature which 
IS essentially the characteristic of the model on which they were paitly based As 
far as possible, therefore, the object now to be aimed at is a Rcfornied Constitution 
which will not necessarily require a levision at stipulated intervals but which pro- 
vicles oppoitunitics foi natur<il development It is undesiiable and politically impo- 
ssible to range the provinces in the order of progress and to give by statute greater 
advances to tho^ at the head of the list , for every pi o voice believes itself to be 
entitled to the advance scoured by another We believe that what ifa required is a 
consfitutiim which without doing this, wll contain some elasticity enabling adjust- 
ments to be made in accordance with conditions actiinlly obtaining in any given 
province at ^y paiticular time*’ The Commissioneis add that the ultimate form of 
the Central Gpvcinment depends on a number of factors which cannot be known 
at present and while it is possible to frame a Constitution now, the piovisions of 
which will be in haimony with future development, they do not think that withm 
the compass of the single statute provision can be made for continuous evolution of 
tM main Government of India by the method of Indian adjustment and growth. 
Xhe Commissioners further cmpliasise that a consideration of the goal of British 
policy as declared on August 20, 1917 leads them to lay down the second principle 
that any constitutional changes now recommendeef for Bntish India must 
have [emird to the future development when India as a w^hole and, not merely 
JiritiBh India, will take her place among the conotiiuent States of the common- 
wealth of Nations united under the Crown. They get further strength for 
their statement by rofcinng to India as one of the nations in world organisa- 
tion If must surely be India as a whole which will be involved in the 
ui 1 nate constitutional scheme whatever may be the differences of climate and 
physical futures and whatever the diveisities of race and religion in India. It is 
differences that are reflected in purely arbitrary division between British 
and State territory. There is essential unity ni diverbity in the Indian Peninsula 
regarded as a whole. The first essenhal foi internal peace and prosperity for both 
parts of India is harmony between them. Added to geographical unity and political 
unity is the economic unity Economic forces aie such that the States and India must 
^ana or fall together. But with the advent of a measure of popular control at the 
oentie onefifth ^ the people of India is potentially in economic subordination to 
tne remainder. Thus unless provision can be made for reconciliation of divergent 
^ tariff walls will be perpetuated in areas where fiscal unity ii 

question of defence, comraunicaliona and social matters all raise 
While it jb possible that some of these matters might 
mac^ery^must ne set^up^^^^^ agreements, ultimately a permanent 

A Federal Constitution 


imposed upon India by the external forces of Gieat Britain is to-day 
mmorced by an inci^bing sense of Indian nationality, but nationalism is a force 

titxkte IB to utilise that 
phenomenon which cannot be 
British Indian or of Indian States and it is Yinly 
movement can be given 

festive expression But while the ultimate development of Indian polity must * lie 
la the direction of a solution embracing all India, the Indian Rulers cannot be com* 
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pelled to coma into closer relationship with British India and the new Constitution 
should provide an open door so that when it seems ^ood to them, the Rnlinp; Prince 
may enter on just and reasonable terms The Commissioners point out that on this 
point they have not had the evidence of the Rulers and lefer to this subject bein^ one 
lor discussion by the pioposed Conference and "ibseive ^ “We are in(liMed'’to think that 
an easier and more speedy approach to the desired end can be obtained by reorga- 
msing the constitution of India on a Federal basis in such a way that individual 
Stat-es or group® of States may have the opportunity of enteiing as soon as they 
wish to do 80 , , 

But apart from the question of ultimate Federal union between Butish India and 
the Indian States the C'ommissioneis say that thcie are strong rcasnna for recon- 
Btiucting the Indian constitution on a federal basis They say : “We recog'iise that the 
change from an Unitary to a Federal system is unusual The general tendency in Fede- 
rations once formed has been towards increasing centralisation. It miy well be asked 
why the reverse process is recommended to-day The answer is to be found in the pt'cu- 
har features of the Indian problem India is gradually moving fiom aiifocncy to demo- 
cracy, To imagine that the constitutional structure suitable for 45 miUion-> of Biitish 
people, mainly urban, will serve equally well for 250 millions ot Indian'* spread over 
a sub-continent and living in half a million villages is unreasonable. If self- 
government IS to be a reality it must be applied to political units of suitable size 
after taking into account all relevant consideiations. Representative Iiemociacy, as 
it 18 understood in Bntain, depends for its success on the possibility of close contact 
between the elector and the elected persons. Unless this is secured, it is not real 
representation at all.” 

Pkovinciaij Autokomy 

The demand for Provincial Autonomy though due to distinct growth of provincial 
consciousness is to some extent due to other causes. In the fiist place, the Central 
Government is distant “Delhi is fai off” Secondly greater advances conceded to 
the Provincial Councils as compared with the Central Legislature have strengthened 
the demand to be allowed full scope in the provincial sphere and, thirdly, there is 
the wish of ceitain minority communities to take full advantage of their local 
majorities where these exist. But inspite of these developments the present provinces 
are not ideal areas for self-government and the Commissioners are recommending 
the resetting of provincial areas They say that Buima is not India and steps should be 
taken to break the union which does not rest on common interests 

Continuing the Commissioners write . “The authors of the Montague Chelmsford 
Report stated that the process on which they were engaged was not thit of Feder- 
alising India but the antecedent one of breaking up the old stmctuie before 
building the new. They were giving independent life to organisms which would 
in future be members of a new body We desire to complete this preliminiry 
process and at the same time to lay down the broad lines of future Federation The 
scheme commends complete process of devolution and aims at giving maximum of 
provincial autonomy consistent with the common interests of India as a wliole. 
Thus independent life will be given to the provinces which will form the nucleus 
of the new Federal structure.” 

The commissioners next emphasise that they should not have felt justified in 
recommending att advance without providing for the broadening of the basis of 
representation without which the important elements in th« J lopulatioa might fail to 
secure a voice in the affairs of the pioviuce to which they are entitled, 

Cbotbal Govbrnmbot to Develop on Defperent Lines 

“But while in the provincial sphere, we have endeavoured to give full opportunity 
for experiment in the application of the British Patharaentary system combined with 
the restrictions and qualifications under which the full force of Mijoriby Rule is 
mitigated by the power of intervention vested m the Governor for such purposes 
as the protection of minorities and the preservation of order, we do not think that 
the British Parliamentary System with an executive representing a single party and 
depcnling from day to day on the vote of the majori^ of directly elected represen- 
tatives, IB likely to be the model according to which Responsible Government at the 
centime for India will be evolved. We think Indians have been apt to be led astray 
by ^keeping the British Parliament so closely in view and hav^ imagined that the 
Assembly m Delhi might develop into an Ml-India Parliament funetiouinr after the 
mo^Jel of the Westminster. We consider that a precedent for a Central Government 
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in India must bo aouRbt elsewhere if the ideal to be aimed at is federation to which 
the Indian States mil one day adheie The process of evolution in British India 
towards pioviiicial autonomy in matters of inicinal Government must be thoioughly 
earned our. The union ot constituents such as iudi.m States with the Provinces of 
Jndii, the forrnei aurociatic and the latter democratic, necessarily involves i^iving 
greatest posbible internal freedom to the Fedotal Units, it is only on such terms 
that there could be hope ot achieving unity of gieatcr India Tue Central Govern- 
ment becomes, on such a theory, an asbociation of units founod mainly for the pur- 
pose of perfoiming certain functions on behalf of all This body must be corapsed 
henccforwaid on a stiictly Fedeial basis, that is to say, it shonlu be Units of an 
ultimate Federaiion lathcr than popiilai constitucncn^s that should bo represented m 
It Thus an attempt to devise now a detailed ami hnal constitution for the Centre 
would be to ignoie the fact that its ultimate foim must depend on the action of 
Its constituent parts” 

The last piineiple which the Oommissioners’s enunciate as the basis of the struc- 
ture they piopose is the paramount necessity of beourmg that through the period 
dunng which India is piogiessing on the road to complete Self-Government there 
must be full provision made for the mamtenance and the efficiency of the fundamen- 
tals of Government 

Ample Po^yLRS Foe Head Op Govt. 

“However much we may subscribe fo the doctrine that Good Government is no 
substitute for solf-(Jovcriiraent we must ensure that we do not put forward nrooo- 
sals that will permit of Gpvcinment being replaced by anarchy. There is first the 
guestiou of Defence and if the exlciiml menace to India's peaceful development 
IS fleriouB, the possibilities of internal disturbances are not less giave It must be 
borne in mind that periods duiing which India has been free from civil strife have 
been few and of short duration Nowheio in the world is there such frequent need 
for courageous and piorapt aciaon as in India and nowhere is the penalty for hesi- 
tation and weakness gieatcr The life of millions m India depends literally on the 
exibrence of a thoroughly efficient administrative system. While we are prepared to 
recommend considerable advance towards self-government and while we believe that 
a sense of responsibility can only be taught by making men responsible for the effect 
of their own action, wo desire to secure that experience is not brought too dearly 
The Governor-Genet al or the Governor as the case may be must be armed wifll 
full and ample powers. Wo desire co give the fullest scope for self-government but 
if there IS a breakdown, then an alternative authority must operate unhampered. 
India 18 a laud of minorities and the only practical means of protection of the weaker 
or less numerous elements is by the retention of an impartial power residing in the 
Governor-General and Governors ox Provmcea to bo ex^rciaed for this purpo^ 

Boundaeibs Coadiission to be Appointed 

The authors of the Joint Parliamentary Report written U years ago found that 
the possibility of rapid advice was greater m piovincial sphere. The Report deals m 
TiXt Two vifch Governors^ Provinces and from this part begins its dehiiite recom- 
mendation baaed on principles enunciated m the First Pait. 

The OomraiasiomTs (kbt emphasise the neerl for provincial redistribution and 
quote the ease of Smd and more p*irticulaily of the Ouya speaking people 

With regard to Hind the suggestion is made under the existing arrangement for 
the setting up of a committee similar to the Borar Legislative Committee. The Corn- 
miasioners emphasise that it is extremely important that adjustment of Provincial 
area^ should take place before the new process has gone too me 

“We therefore propose that the Government of India should set up a Botin- 
daries Commission with a neutml chairman which would investigate the mam cases 
in which provincial readjustment seems called for and should endeavour to work 
out schemes with a view to seeing how far agreement is possible '' 

Rtferuog to the demand for constitutional changes in the Provincial Government 
the Commissioners say:— “We are struck by the fact that practically every 
witness and every document deding with the qmstion recommends a changt 
It IS also unquestionable that mnee the Iduddiman Report Indian opinion ux 
fevour or some reconstruction has hardened and spread. The division of 
Governmen^tal function had led to tho blurnog of boundary lines of respon-. 
B'bilily, and It 18 a sound as well as natural instinct which leads so many of 
India’s public men to call for a further change. This new derives support, whiclk 
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38 more ira'piPS'^ive having regard to it 8 source, from every one of the eight Pro- 
vuiciai Goveinments These eight Governments do not agree amongst themselves 
as to vfhtit should be done. Indeed each of them concentrating upon its own domes* 
tic problem, suggests somewhat different solutions but they all agree that something 
should be done. 

The Report then summarises the views of Provincial Governments ‘and of Pro- 
vincial < Committees, the Indian C’entral Oornmittee and after referring to other iin- 
offidai evidence, says — ‘‘Our own views in the presence of this multitude of counsel 
and as a result of our own observations and reflect, ions are as follows* The right 
method, we are convinced, is to construct a constitutional frame work m which 
all the provinces can fit but which will leave enough latitude for adiustment to the 
needs of ludividual cases and which will enable the constitutional progress of 
Provincial Goveinments to be secured by the healthy method of growth rather than 
by artificai statutory jumps. 

Dyarchy Tc Be Scrapped 

*T)yarchy as a training ground has this to its credit, that it has brought home to 
some who had no previous experience of the task of Government the difficulties of 
administration and the meaning of responsibility But rigid Dyarchy is a standing 
challenge which cither ranges Ministers against the Reserved Half of Government or 
exposes the*P to the charge of being subservient tools of the Buronucracy, and all 
the time the growth of leal resoonsibility (which was the object of the adoption of 
the system) is bemg hindered. We propose therefore that the Provincial Cabinet 
should bo unitary, 1 e,, everv member of it shoul i be required and prepared to take 
the responsibility for the whole policy of the Provincial Governuieut The conduct 
I of the Provincial Administration as a whole will rest with the Provincial Cabinet, 
the members of which will bo chosen by the Governor We do not say that in 
every province all portfolios should be held by Ministers who arc elected members 
of the Provincial Lf^gislature but there should be no -statutory classification of subjects 
such as would make it legally impossible for a Minister chosen from 
elected members to be m charge of any of them. Whether the Governor will include 
in the Cabinet one or mere non-elected persons who would thereupon become ex-ofld- 
CIO members of Council and ought to be known as Ministers is a matter which the 
Governor will decide acting und«u the siipenntendeace, direction and control of the 
Governor-General. We conceive that there is likely to be some variation m this res- 
pect between one province and another, but such will not be due to statutory dis- 
crimination but with the composition of the Cabinet joint responsibility must be 
accepted. In maintaining their position and in preventing a united front two changes 
I might be made. First, the constitution should provide that Mmistenal salaries are 
not liable to be reduced or denied by a vote m supply , the existing salaries should 
be altered only by provincial statute Secondly it should be constitutionally established 
that the only vote of censure which could be proposed would be one against the 
Ministry as a whole earned after due notice. Ministers need to feel that they are 
assured of a reasonable period withm which their policy may mature and its results 
may be judged. At present some of them are so much occupied in mamtaining 
their position by securing temporary support of this or that group of critics or 
malcontents that it must be very difficult to carry on the mam woik of Ministerial 
Government at all. Thirdly, it may be worth considenng, as a means in some oases 
of easing the communal tension, whether without unduly increasing the sum total 
I of Ministerial salaries tho appointment of certain minor Ministers or tJador-Secretariea 
in the Biitish sense will not be deshablc/' 

The Commissioners emphasise that the Legislature’s control would be over the 
whole field. “It will be real and undisguised responsibility.” 

Non-Elected Ministers 

As regards non-elected Ministers m the Cabinet ordinarily such persons would 
be experienced officials but on occasions it might be found to include a non-oflSciaL 
whether Indian or British not belonging to the IpgisUture. Such a non-elected 
Minister will not-— any more than the other Ministers— have any over-riding authority 
in matters within the scope of his portfolio but that in any matter of gravity sufficient 
to come before the whole Cabinet the decision will be a joint decision of the Cabinet. 

As regards the over riding powers of the Governor the Commissioners refer to 
the fact that no Provincial Government and no Frovincial Committee has proposed 
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that the Governor should invariably be bound in reference to all subjects by the 
advice of his Ministry Nor does the Indian Central Committee take that view “We 
regard it beyond question that to attempt to introduce such a practice in the present 
circumstances would be disastrous We think the Governor should on the adminis- 
trative side be given statutory power to direct that action should be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice of his Ministry (though subject always to the 
supenntendence, direction and control of the Governor-General) ; firstly in order to 
preserve the safety and tranquility of the province and secondly in order to prevent 
serious prejudice to one or more sections of the comniuimy as compared with other 
sections Besides these there are financial safeguauls and powers which the 
Governor must possess in respect of certain classes of legislation Three other 
purposes for which the Governor should posses over^rKlmg powers are : firstly to 
secure the due fulfilment of any liabiliiy of Government in resurct of items of expen- 
diture, not subject to the vote of the Legislaiurc, secondh to secure the carrying out 
of any order received by the Provincial Governments from the Government of India 
or the Secietary of State , thirdly to carry out any duties which may be statutorily 
imposed on the Governor personally such as duties in connection with some Service 
questions and responsibility for backward tiacts 


Ministerial Meetings 

The Report next describes the procedure at meetings of the Ministry and says it 
may conceivably sometime be wise for the Governor to preside at every meeting of the 
Ministry but ordininly we shoul \ expect that much work could be disposed of without 
his being present The matter should be left to the discretion of the Governor. 
The post of Secretary to the Cabinet would be held by a Civil Servant who would 
not only be responsible for keeping the lecord but would have direct access to the 
Governor so that whether His Excellency was present at a given meeting or not 
he would be kept impartially and fully informed of the course of business* Another 
observation which the Report makes on Cabinet procedure is to deprecate the 
present practice of deciding high matters of policy by counting of votes and recom- 
mends ; There ought not to be in the new Statute any counterpart of sub-section 
X of Section 50 of the Government of India Act not because if differences of opinion 
arise, the m ijority must not prevail, but because it ought to prevail by reason of the 
minority accepting and taking responsibility for the policy adopted. We may make 
It clear that for the purposes for which the Governor has statutory power to overrule 
his Ministry and for those purposes only he should have the power of restoring 
rejected demands for votable grants and of securing the passage of legislation by 
certification But apart from these specific cases, it will be for the Ministry to 
secure at the hands of the Legislature the adoption of grants proposed by Govern- 
ment for such proposes. Self-Government in the Province can only become a reality 
when the Governor does not come m like a ‘deus ex machtna’ to make the wheel 
go round. The chief anxiety which we feel about the scheme as a whole 1$ that for 
us proper working for a long time to come it would be necessary to secure for the 
post of Governor a succession of men endowed wuh all the qualities of tact, judgment, 
and courage which have so often distinguished the holders of this high 


Minorities and Ministry 

^ The Commissioners reject as impossible any rigid and formal provision for the 
inclusion of minority communities in the Ministry. Security for the minortties must 
be furnished by other means . 

“In some provinces, we conceive, that a reasonably stable Ministry Is hardly 
possible without the inclusion of Ministers from the main minority groups. In others 
prudence would dictate the adoption of a similar course. We have indicated that 
^ere should ordinaritv be a Chief Minister whom the Governor would consult 
before appointing other Mini^jers but there should be no requirement in the cons- 
tnution to make such an appointment as it is possible that m some circumstances 
the formation of a Ministry from different communmea might present less difficulty 
if there was no Chief Minister and no recognised leadership of the Ministry apart 
of course from the Governor’s special position. It is undoubtedly true that dtiiS* 

23 
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culties may arise over the position of an official Minister m the event of a change 
of Ministry. Generally speaking, there will be no objection to his connnuing as a 
member of the new or reconstiiuied Ministry, but circumstances may aiise rendering 
this undesirable*’ 

Law and Order 

The Commissioners next deal at length with the question of Law and Order as it 
of IS overwhelming importance and set out argumentb for and against, because the 
proposals that police should cease to be a reserved subject is a focus of controversy. 
They say at present it is the prestige of the Security Services which is the chief ele- 
ment m preserving order. But if the police continues to be a rcseived subject this 
necessarily means thit dyarchy continues. 1 he suggestion that Law and Order 
should be a cent! al subject IS impracticable Every branch of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment IS involved A reasonably efficient police administration is the condition 
under which all departments may operate It is the atmosphere without which 
departmental activities of the Province cannot breathe Many who hesitate to 
recommend transfer of the police would be quite ready to see the transfer of some 
other subjects at present Reserved* If the objects were to avoid all risks, theie 
are grave risks which would be run in the transfer of land revenue or irrigation But 
the transfer of other subjects without transferring the police would make matters 
worse* It would concentrate on the admmisirauon of law and order the hostility of 
all parties in the Provincial Councils who are looking forward to more complete 
self-government and who find this one matter kept in reserve as a target lor trres-* 
ponsible criticism. We must face the fact that resonsible government in the pro- 
Vinces cannot be achieved without this change An Indian Minister appearing 
betore us made the observation that if men lu his position were not fit tu administer 
this subject they were not fit to administer anything, and we are bound j:o say that 
such an attuu le IS perfectly natural. Law and Order is the fir:»t interest of every 
Indian citizen whether m town or country. I he time has come when \t ought to 
be no longer possible to represent or to misrepresent the agents of authoriiy who are 
so faithfully supplying this first need of civilised existence as the minions of an 
alien bureaucracy. 

^Tp Self-Government is Repudiated** 

The Commissioners point out that while they hold the view that the Statute 
should not fix the number of Ministers who may be drawn from official or other 
non-elecied sources, Lord Burnham dissenting, prefers to see in the bta-vute-tlve. 
provision that in every province one or two places in the Cabinet should be reserved 
for omaals though there would be no statutory provision as to the portfolios which 
wese officials would hold. Finally, it is provided, that where there is a break down 
because no Ministry can be formed or there 1$ widespread refusal to work the normal 
constittitioa, u is essential that the King’s Government should nonetheless be earned 
on and, for this purpose, it is recommended that the Statute should vest in the 
Governor all powers normally possessed by the Governor and his '-abinet with the 
right of appointing or nominating any member to assist him and to become members 
of ihe Legislature It should be provided that the reasons for declaring that such a 
State of affairs exists should be reported at once to Parliament and that these special 
powers should not remain in operation for more than twelve months without the 
approval of Parliament expressed by a resolution of both Houses **The insertion 
of a provision to secure this is no denial of self-government. It is an ultimate 
resource if self-government is repudiated ** 

The next deals with the constitution of (he provincial legislature. They 
say it w mid be better to extend the normal statutory life of the Provincial Legis- 
lature to five years. 

Size of Provincial Legislatures 

As regards the siie of Provincial Councils the Cc^mi<:si oners hope that the result 
w provincui re-distribution would reduce the average size of Governors* provinces, 
Jiut taking them as they are, immediate increase in the case of the more important 
provinces to the figure of 200 to 250 members might be sufficient for the present. 
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Separate Representation 

The report deals at length with the question of separate representation and 
says * — “We are fared as the authors of the Montagu-Chclmsford Report were faced 
by the mdi'ipiiiable ficr, tha the Malion edan community as a whole is not prepared 
to give up comnujnal reprcbentation and would regard its aboluion without the assent 
of that communify, not onlv as the wiihclrawal of the security which it prizes but as 
a cancelling of assurances upon which it has relied Obiecnons from this quarter, 
more than anything else, accentuated the division over the Nehru Report and this 
in spite of the very ingenious and persuasive anahsis which that ’•tport contained of 
the distribution of religicns opinion in Bengal and the Punj.ib When the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was written ns authois were helpeci and influenced by the 
1 uckijow Pact hilt the Lucknow Pact compromise is no longer admitted to bold the 
field Yet the subject of communal representation is pre-ennnendy one which the 
communities should sMtle among themselves Therefore, in the absence of any new 
agieement, communal representation must be continued Mere reset vation of seats 
would far from secure the return to the Legislature of Moslems who would be reg^irded 
by their co*religionists as auihontaiiie and satisfactory represen tative« One suggci* 
tion made is that mmonlv electors voting by themselves m suitable groups should 
fifst select a lis of approved candidates from among whom seats reserved for that 
minority woul 1 be finally filled by a vote of a joint electorate. 'Ihe scheme is outlined 
in a special appendix 

Major Attlee is of the opinion that the scheme is practicable and meets the 
reasonable demands of the minority communities but the other members think that 
the scheme should be fuither considered 

As for Sikh representation, it is stated that it would be impossible to concede so 
large a percentage as thirty percent without injustice to other communities of the 
Punjab But if the Sikhs were prepared to exchange separate electorates for reserva- 
tion of seats on the existing basis this would confer an advantage tn that Sikh 
candidates might hate the prospect of securing additional seat, over and above those 
specially reset ved f»«r them 

As regards non Brahmins m Madras there is no need to continue to reserve seats 
for them but time is not ripe for the abolition of reserved seats for Maharattas in the 
Bombay Council 

As regaids the depressed classes the Commission reject the plea for separate 
electorates for them as such segregation wouhl militate against the process* already 
beginning, of helping them to rise m the social ami economic scale The ptoposal 
of the Commissioners therefore is that in all the provinces there should be so nc 
reservation of seats for the depressed classes m non-Mahomedan constituencies* The 
proportion of such reserved seats should be three quarters of the proportion of the 
depressed class population of the electoral atea of a province. C andidates for depres, 
sctl classes, before they stand for election, would be certified bv the Governor as 
authorised to st'ind and the Governor can, in case really qualified men are not 
available from among the depressed chsses, certify a non-depressed class person 
who has shown social interest m their welf ire to be elected by the constituency. 
The Governor is also to have ten years power to nominate representatives of depress-^ 
ed classes if need be up to half of the reserved seats. The idea of the scheme is to 
prevent the election of incffectives who are only too likely to be subservient to the 
higher castes 

As regards European representation it Is to be secured by means of separate 
electorates. The Commissioners attach great importance to the maintenance of the 
high standard of reprcseninuon of B-uropeans so far achieved 

As for Anglo-Indians, the Report prefers election to nomination and the use of the 
past shoul I m-ike ihe method of election possible. It is recommended that Anglo 
Indians should have two seats in each of the Madras and Bombay Councils, while 
elsewhere the existing represer^aiion is to remain except that in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Anglo Indians and Europeans should each have separate seats instead of 
sharing one between ihem. 

As for Indian Christians, the Report prefers reservation of scats to sepatate 
electorates. The present proportion of seats for ludiau Christians m Madras should 
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be maintained, while elsewhere single seats should be doubled and a seat added in 
Central Provinces and Assam where at present there are none 

Dealing whh the question of Mahomedan seats, the Commissioneis say — ‘It 
would be unfair that Mahomedans should retain the very considerable wcightage they 
now enjoy in six provinces and that there should at the same time be imposed, m the 
face of Hindu and Sikh opposition a definite Moslem majority in the Punjib and 
Bengal, unalterable by any appeal to the electorates On the other hand, if bv agree- 
ment separate electorates in Bengal were abandoned so that each community in that 
Province was left to secure such seats as it could gam bv appeal to a combined 
electorate, we should not on that account seek to deprive the Muslim community of its 
existing weightage in the SIX provinces where they aie in a minority in the same 
way, in the Punjab, if Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus were prepared to seek election 
through a joint electorate covering all the three communities, here again, we should 
still be prepared to see this combined with preservation of the present numerical 
prepartion secured to the Mahomedans by separate electorates in the six other 
provinces We make this last suggestion which really involves giving the Moslem 
communtity the advantage of a choice between the courses to follow, because we 
sincerely desite to see all piacticable means attempted for reducing the extent of 
separate electorates and for giving the other system a practical trial 

The Official Bloc 

The report further deals with the Official Block and urges its abolition but 
recommends that the Statute should provide for the presence of officials or experts 
when matters are under discussion in any Co nmittee of a Chamber. They recommend 
though with considerable hesitation, preservation of University seats and that 
representation of Indian commerce and Industry should be maintained in its present 
proportions This applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting and 
trading associations. Only in the case of Assam it is recommended that European 
seats should be increased. 


Labour Representation 

As for representation of Labour, the Commisioners expect the Whitley Commission 
to throw more light on a very obscure problem. The Governor who will nominate 
the Labour representative is to secure men who really have the confidence of their 
fellows and have shared their experience and if suitabte men are available the 
Commissioners would like to see the proportion of labour representation not only 
maintained but increased 

Major Attlee, dissenting, considers that there should be no special representation 
for particulp interests whether Commercial or Labour. He thinks that the former 
should obtain adequate representation through the general constituencies and believe 
tbat^ the introduction of adult suffrage in certain specified areas such as the 
Presidency towns and other industrial areas is already practicable and would enable 
the wage-earners to influence through their votes the return of members favourable to 
thfcir interests* 

Instead of preserving special seats for European Commerce, Planting and Mining 
interests, he would suitably increase the number of seats representing Europeans 
generally. 

As for land-holders the Coramsssioners say that they have succeeded in capturing 
four tiroes as many s^ats as were specially reserved for them Special protection, may, 
therefore be withdrawn but in case landholders are not returned in proportion to 
the seats now guaranteed the Governor should have the discretion to add by nomina- 
tion up to the reserved proportion. 

Women’s Suffrage 

The report emphasises that as women's suffrage ^ould be the cardinal part of the 
Franchise system, women should become members or Legislatures and that the Gover- 
nor should have power to supplement the number of elected women if he thinks these 
legislatures should be predominantly elected bodies. The Report proposes that the 
extent of the supplementary nomination In the hands of the Governor should be 
Hpited to not less than 5 per cent and no more than 10 per cent of the total fixed 
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seats Power should be reserved in the hands of the Governor more particularly for 
the purpose of etisuiing more adequate representation of women and of Labour, if he 
thinks this IS required 

Power Of Councils For Constitutional Revision 

The report next emphasises the power of the Councils foi constitutional revision 
and lays down that “after lapse of ten v^nrs il should be within the power of the 
Provincial Legislatures lo carry a ' Constitutional ResoUinon' providing for 

(n) either changes in Mimber, distribution of boundaries of consiuueticiesj oi in 
the number of membets returned by them ; 

(h) Changes in the method of election or ; 

(c) Changes in the method of represeitation of partirnlar communities. 

If the Resolunon is one of the enforcement of v\hich is calculated to prejudice the 
rights of anv community in respect of ns existing communal or separate representa- 
tion, the Resolution would have no effect unless it was supported both by iw’o-thircls 
of the votes of the legislature and (is part of this major mn) by iivo thirds o’ menibers 
re-msentn g the comraunnv «'iffected The Governor v\ould decide whether this con- 
dition is satisfied If a ^Constitution il Resolution* were passed with this amount of 
support It would be transmitted to the Governor If the Governor was prepared to 
certify that this Resolution in his opinion refit rted the general opinion of the oro- 
Vinces and of any community specially affected, his Government would prepare a 
scheme for transmission to the Govei nor- General wtth a view to a decision being 
taken as to the framing of new electoral rules embodying the changes proposed 

As regards legislative power it is recommended that requirement of the assent 
of the Governor General to provincial Hills should continue and the Oovernor*s power 
in relation lo assent to Bills and lo their reservation of return to the Council should 
also remain as at present 

As regards finance the distinction between non-voted and voted hpds will 
continue The Commissioners claim that, apart from the emergency provision, they 
have put forward the proper scheme of ptovinrtal constitution. 

The report next devotes consideration to the question of franchise 
The present franchise is held to be too limited from which to build any adequate 
scheme of representative Government. They refer to a variety of views held lu India. 
Those who advocate an advance are guided more often by what they consider fair 
to minorities than by conviction of real necessity of advance Equally many of 
those who oppose advance represent privileged clisses» The Nehru ReporiS adult 
suffrage might be the ultimate objective but tts immediate adoption is impracticable. 

proposal is that a new Franchise Committee or other suiuhle body under 
an impartial and experienced Chairman should set up with instruction to frame 
schemes which would enfranchise about ten percent of the total population. This 
would mean treble the present number of voters and would make an electorate of 
about twenty per cent of the adult population The Committee should hnve due 
regard to the claims of rural and urban areas and should devise such qualtficmions 
as would secure as far as possible the same proportion of voters to the population 
in different sets of qualifications, but by introducing adilitional quiihficanon such as 
literacy. It is pointed out in this connection that in Bengal in the rolls of rural 
electors for the Legislative Council there are only ^8 S per cent Mabomedans where* 
as for Union Boards where qualification is halved Mahotnedan votes are S7 7 pet 
cent corresponding to their population ratio 

As for women it may be possible to add to their present qualifications two others, 
(i) Being the wife of over twenty-five years of age of a man who has property 
qualification to vote : and ( 2 ) being the widow of over that age whose husband at 
the time of death was so qualified. 

The report next observes : "If the new Act of Parliament is to confer powers of self- 
governing on the Provincial Councils, it should at the same time provide the means 
for securing that these Councils will, in time, rest on a wider popular support than 
they can at present, so that the transferred powers may not remain in the hands of an 
oligarchy. We propose therefore that after fifteen years, a second Franchise Com* 
mutee should be appointed to review the progress made and if twenty per cent of 
the population has not by that time been enfranchised, it should be the duty df this 
Committee to devise means of accelerating the rates of enfranchisement.** 
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Second Chambers in Provinces 

On the question of second chambeis in Provinces the report gives without 
mentioning the names, the views of some who recommend its establishment and 
others who are for the retention of single chamber and therefore no recommenda- 
tion IS made on the point but whatever view be taken on this matter the Cotnmissi«>n 
proposes an expert revising body to which legislative proposals could be submitted 
between the report and the third reading smge which is not to deal wiih matter of 
principle but is to clear the real effect of proposed legislation and administrative 
considerations. 

As regards the N, W F Province the Report maintains the present dual position 
of the Chief Commissioner and endorses the Bray Report Referring to the claim 
of the^ Ftontier people they say . “It is not possible to ch inge the plain facts of the 
situation The inherent rights of a man to smoke a cigarette must necessarily be 
curtailed if he lives m a powder magazine” It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council to be presided over by the Chief Commissioner should consist of 40 persons, 
h‘«lf elected and half nominated, the former to be composed of Khans elected by 
Municipal and District Board roembeis and of ex soldiers, the latter logiv represen- 
tation to other important elements including representation of minorities such as 
Hindus and Sikhs Law and order and land revenue would be excluded from the 
purview of the Council There should be three Moslem and one Hindu representa- 
tive of the province in the Federal Assembly. Financial relations between the 
administered and unadministered areas would be worked out and even if the Province 
be found deficit, a grant in aid from central funds should be necessary. Thus the 
Province will have its own legislature and with powers both of taxation and voting 
expenditure and means of exerting a very important influence on policy* As for Belu- 
chistan, Delhi, Coorg, and Ajmere-Marawara no change is proposed in the present 
consiiiut'onal arragement. As for bac kward tracts these should hereafter be named 
‘Excluded Aieas* and as provinces are not likelv to spend money on their uplift the 
responsibility for these areas is to be on Central Government who should use the 
agency of Governors for their administration. 

Indirect Election For Central Legislature 

The Commissioners in dealing with the Central Legislature, propose that in the 
place of the present Legislative Assembly there should be continued a new body called 
Federal Assembly the members of which would not be direcily elected by constituencies 
of voters, but would be mainly chosen on the basis of representation of provinces and 
other areas in Briiigh India, according to population Provincial Councils would 
select these Federal representatives by the method of proportional representation, a 
mode of votirg which is quite familiar to Indian Legislatures and which is employed 
with success and to the general satisfaction in choosing committees from among their 
numler, Anv one man or woman who is on the electoral roll of the Province might 
s’and for election to the Federal Assembly for representing the ijrovince. If a candi- 
date so returned was already a member of the Provincial Council he would not be 
disqualified from continuing to serve as such if he was prepared to discbaige double 
duty though his declared views on this matter might of course affect his chances of 
bemg chosen The Allowance for federal members would be charged on provincial 
funds, and would be non-votable. The election of the provincial contingent would 
be the first business of every new provincial council as soon as it had assembled 
and chosen Its President The Federal Assembly would have a fixed life of five 
years In the case of the premature dissolution of Council, the provincial con- 
tingent serving in the Federal Assembly would not change, but to meet the extreme 
cases It should be provided that, when the time comes for a new Federal Assembly 
to he elected, an existing Provincial Council, if elected less than two years before, 
should be competent to select Provincial representatives to serve at centre for the 
next five years and the Governor would have the power to extend the life of the 
CouT cil to seven years to tetminate at the end of iht> next quinquennium. Justify- 
ing their proposal for indirect elections, the C ommissioners point out that both the 
amhoTs of the Joint Report and the members of the Franchise Committee had urged 
inditect cUction at the Centre, but the Joint Select Committee silting at Wesimmsier 
fn 1919, and familiar with British methods, rejected the proposal which, indeed, had 
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been opposed by some members of ihe Government of India and regarded by others 
as only a lemporary expedient When ihe louil area to be provided for is so huge ihat 
direct elecuon would involve either impossibly large consmuencies or an impossible 
numerous assembly the soluiion is to be louml through election by the elected ivhich is 
all that inchiect election means The voter votes for the man he trusts and he will 
trust him for both purposes of provincial work and h>r selecting federal representatives 
but ihe argument in favoui of indirect eleciion does not turn solely upon mechanical 
convenience If India is to develop on fedetal hi.es then representation of provinces 
as such at the Centre is extremely desiiahle All evidence goes to show that, at 
piesent, the actions of a member m the Assembly are not and in the ntiuie ot things 
cannot be subject to any real control on the part of his constnuents. Moreover, 
under Mr L lyton’s proposal for the consiituiion of a l^nivinci tl Fund, a complete 
divorce between responsibdity for taxuioo and lesponsibilitv for expeinhmie would 
be the inevitable result uultss the Central Assembly were directly represent uive of 
the Provinces As for proportional representation it is the means which, while 
secuting adequate protection for all mifiortant minonties, en.ahles India to get nd of 
separate communal repre'-entation in the Assembly’' Membership of the Assennbly 
is proposed between 250 and 2S0 and w 11 give aporoxiuutely one member pJi 
million inhabitants and when in due course Indian states come into the Federal 
Assembly us size might grow to three and foui hundred. 

Composition of Assembly 

As regards the composition of the Federal Assembly, members of the Governor* 
General’s Executive Council will be its ex-ofTicio members and besides them the 
Governor-fjeneral shall have the power 10 nominate not more than i2 other depart- 
mental officials for expert help, besides provincial representatives The R W F 
Province is to send in three Moslems and one Hindu nominated by the Chief Com- 
missioner One member should be nominated by the Chief Commissioner, Balu- 
chistan, one bv ihe Chief Commissioner Ajmeie-Mcrwara The Delhi representa- 
tive shouM be elected jointly by the Municipal Council and the District Board. The 
Governor-Geneial should nominate eleven members to represent bickward tracts. 
The Commissioners, while wishiitg that the selection will not follow strictly communal 
lines, calculate that supposing n did, then the total number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly would be divided as fallows : Non-Mabomedans otlur than depressed 
classes fifty per cent, depressed classes eight per cent, Sikhs two per cent, Maho- 
med a ns 28 per cent, Indian Christians and Anglo Indians slightly over and slightly 
under one per cent respectively and Euiope ms ten per cent As regards the vacancies 
caused by death or resignation it is proposed that the Governor of a province wdl 
nominate person who will, in his opinion, best take the place left vacant. 

Council of State 

Discussing the need for a Council of State m the light of Federal constitution 
of the Asfcmbly, the Commissioners that theoreucally there is no sufficient 
reason for the retention of a second chamber apart fiom the desire to bring to the 
counsels of the nation elements unlikely to be found in the Lower House, but no 
demand has been made for its aboh don and, in view of its steadying n fiuence in 
the past, the Commissioners reromniended its retention with the prescut powers and 
composition, but its election is also to be indirect and seats are to be allocated pro- 
vincially 1 he life of the Council of Steite should be fixed at seven years whde 
Legislative powers of the Central Legislature remain unaltered. The Commissioner* 
observe : **We should like to see more extended use made of the method famiiar 
in Britain in the sphere of local Government whereby Acts are passed by FarlUment 
which require to be adopted by local authority before they can come into force in 
its area. In this way, the Central Legisl.iture could assist m extending desirable 
reforms, social or others, without obliging all parts of India to advance 
simultaneously. As rcgards^i discriminatory legislation and safeguards for 
minorities, it is emphasised that the only practical means of provuding 
for them is the reientton of impariial power residing in the Governor-General and 
Governors for the purpose and in laying upon them by terms of their instruments 
of instructions specific mandate to use this power in all proper cases. The Meston 
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Award 1$ held to have been unfair to Provinces and it is laid down that while the 
Central Government should be able to meet Its responsibilities the Provinces should 
command adequate resources and the Federal Asseinblv, it is proposed, should be 
a body noc only imposing taxation for the needs of the Central Government and of 
voting estimates and controlling expenditure but would also be a federal instrument 
for raising the necessary additional funds for Provincial Government to be allotted 
on population basis. 

The poweis of initiating measures of taxation for central purposes will, as here* 
tofore, remain exclusively in the Executive and the Governor GeneraPs p iwer of 
cerufication will remain. There will also be no change m the division between 
votable and noii-votable charges No change is suggested either regarding the 
standing finance or public accounts or public accounts Co iimittee 

As regards the Provincial Fund the sources of revenue which would be assigned 
to the provinces would be stated m the Statutory rule and the result of placing the 
source of revenue m provincial list would be that it would be no longer avail ible to 
contribute to the Central Funds save thit, in cases of emergency, 
a surcharge could be levied and, if necessary certified by the Governor-General 
in respect of any such tax Also the Central Government would be entitled to 
impose in an emergency taxes included in the schedule which weie not at that 
time being drawn upon for provincial purposes. It is proposed that legislation 
necessary for imposition of these taxes should be passed bv the Federal Assembly 
sitting in special session The Finance Member of the Central Government would 
introduce It after discussion with an inter- Provincial Financial Council consisting of 
ProvmclU Ministers Any proposal supported by repiesentanves of three or more 
Governorb’ Provinces should be laid before the Federal Assembly and the Finance 
Member of the Province or his representative would be entitled to speak at the 
special session but not to vote. It would rest with the Federal Assembly in special 
session to accept or reject the proposals by majority vote and the Governor-General 
shall have no powers of certification or over-ruling their rejection It is further 
stated that statute should provide that no alteration of the rule allocating certain 
sources of revenue to Provincial Fund could be made with the result of uking out 
of u a source already allotted except after the passing of a resolution supported by 
a majority of a representatives of two-thirds of the Governors’ Provinces, mcludi g 
N W F Province. Similarly, a rule should provide that distribution of the fuiid 
in proportion to the provincial population cannot be altered in favour of another 
basis with ut approval both of the two-thtrds of members of the Federal Assembly 
and also of a simple majority of repre entatives of two-thirds of Governors’ Provinces. 

The report next discusses the constitution of the Governor-General in Council 
The first proposition laid down is that dyarchy at the Centre or any system of 
divided reponsibihty resembling dyarchy, is quite impossible as unity in Central 
Executive must be preserved at all costs The second conclusion on the subject of 
Central Executive is that ibe Governor-General must continue to be the actual 
and active head of the Government but change is proposed in that responsibility 
for selecting his Cabinet is now proposed to be placed on the Governor-General 
in place of the present appointment under Royal Warrant. The principle proposed 
would leave room for future developments through the operation of constitutional 
growth while at the same time securing what is practically necessary at the present 
stage The present rule that at least three members of the Louncil should be men 
with at least ten years service under the Crown in India should not be put in the 
statute but put in statutory rules subject, therefore to alteration without the necessity 
of passing a Parliamentary Act, Statutory rules would of course be laid before Parlia- 
ment and its express approval obtained by resolution The Commandcr-ia*Chicf 
It is proposed while retammg his rank and precedence would cease to be a member 
of the Government of India and of the Legislature though he would be consulted on 
all necessary occasions. The question of defence should be dealt with in the legis- 
lature by a civilian and on occasions would fall on tUp new Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council whom the Report describes as Leader of the Federal Assembly. 
This position lor the Leader of the Federal Assembly is created in order to have a 
Member of Government without portfolio who would not have heavy departmental 
work. *‘Respoasibiliiies which rest all the year round upon the Government of India 
would be all the better dischaiged if among the Viceroy’s colleagues there was one 
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who was free to take comprehensive view iintramineUeii by constant attention to 
^ particul ir department It vvouM fill to him to take supei vising responsibihues for 
more cHletjuate pieseiument of expl.in it'ons of Government policy to the people of 
India Wo vvisii to tn ike It pi iin th.u suggesiiO'i^ we h ive been linking are not at 
all intended to ilf^cr, by a sidewin 1 , the proportions of Indian to Biuish Members 
of the Viceioys Counril These do not depend on statute and should 

not be made to do so Ihc distribution of portfolios as at present should 
be done by the Governoi-Gciiei U and would inclu«le Excluded Areas and 
High Courts which are now to be ceniiahsed The Commissioners recotd their 
opinion tint It would be hopciul devolopment if the Govcrnoi -General, in 
appointing M i nb tb of the Cnum tl, selcr^ed one or moic who have been elected 
to the F'eileiil Aise nbly Tiiev w )ul I, of roiiise, resign their seit on being 
appointed to the Counc I The Govcinor-Gentiars Executive Council m the next 
stage of India s constitution il development CMinot ui our judgment be responsible 
to In ban L**gibl uure in the sirne seobe .ib the liiitish Cabinet is, but the influence of 
the Indian LegibUmre, which is alrea Iv considerable, will rem un and grow’* It is 
pointed out tint the British sy'»tem ib not the o dy inoilcl ml indeed there are many 
federal system-i m tne world wnich ilitfcr fr>m me Briush mo lei It is aUo 
emphasised that it woul I be contraiy to ihe conditions liid down in the Montague 
Declaration to cibk P irhament to surrender us resjionsibiluy for the future modifi- 
cation of the Central Government At tlie sime lime u is pointed out that while 
the disunciion of Viitible and non votibl ' nuns and s) also the powei of certifica- 
tion and for m ikmg Ordiniiue, the scheme of the Commission involves no retrogres- 
sion at the Centre On the other hand, it is plea led th it the scheme is less rigid 
The Lower House in the In lun Legisluuic has become the most impoitaut organ 
of Indian political opinion an«l as a nutter of pracpc il politics there is no quesuon 
of going bick to the previous stage by provnlmg foi official mijority or by reducing 
the piwers of the \ssemblv The Bittibh mo lei is nor the only foim of Responsible 
Government It is possible to conceive vinous methoJs wheieby the hxecu ive 
Will become effectively responsive to the will of the Indian pi ople We believe thit 
forces of Jiation.ihbin in India shouhl be turned into this channel, for federalism is 
a form of naiiotnhsm. A inoiie of Government must, m fact, be the expression of 
the political instincts of the people It will be sometime before it is possible to judge 
how far it is likely that the puiy system ob«auung m Britain will reproduce itself m 
piovuicial legtsUtures. It may be that the system of groups may be found to be 
more consonant with Indian ideas. On one point almost every witness that appeared 
before us agi ted, namely, the need for safugu irds, All, while demanding advances 
in Provinces, were insistent on the necil for st.ihle Central Government, We believe 
these witnesses who have been working the reforms in the provinces took a sane and 
sound view. They reahbed tlut an element of sMbihty was neeiled in the In lian bo ly 
politic, while provincial councils wcie learning by experience to bear full weight of new 
and heavy responsibility One member of the Co nmission, whose name is not 
mentioned, suggests the development of committee system into closer touch. 

The CKNrR\L And The Provinces 

A Chapter is devoted to defining the relations between the Centre and Provinces 
and power of Central Govt rnmeitt over Provinces is stated. Emphasis ts laid on 
the CO operation between Central and Provincial Governments and co-ordination 
of nation building services through the Council of Agricultural Research and Educa* 
tion ant Medictl Bureau. Tne principle regirdmg Ceiurat Bureau of Education may 
be specially useful m connection with European education and also Anglo-Indian. 
Central Co-ordinaaun vvoul i also be necessary to counteract the tendency on the 
part of Universities towanls extreme pro vmciahsa tion The Commissioners also 
emphasise that it should be rendered constuutiotiaUy possible under suitable restric- 
tions to assist Provincial objects from Central Funds and vice versa. As regards the 
question of financial stability 0^ the Provinces, the Commissioners hold thit the 
grant of special powers to the Governors woulti binder the growth of respoH'sibility 
but a corrective should reside with the Centra! Government through the right* to 
control borrowing and right Of refusing a loan required by the Provinces to meet 
deficit or to impose discriminatory rates of iatereAt, The Commissioners do npt| 
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however, wish that this power should be used as means of dictating the purpose for 
which capital expenditure should be increased While the present classification of 
Central and Provincial subjects is held generally satisfactory, u is pointed out that 
the abolition of dyarchy might entail the breaking of essential liasion between the 
Central Government and the Provinces in rtspeci of that branch of provincial police 
which works in concert with the Central intelligence department The Report, there- 
fore, recommemls that the clause assigning police to provinces in item 32 of the 
schedule to Devoluiion Rules should be qualified by addition of the words “subject 
in the case of C. I D to such conditions regarding the organisations as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may determine “ 

Considerable emphasis is Uid by the report on the need to expound Government 
policy and inportance of effective publicity. While not suggesting how the law 
should be amended in India, the Commissioners put on record their conviction that, 
unless a corrective is forthcoming in regard to the asronishing lengths to which a 
certain section of Indian Press has gone in vilifying the adminisiiauon and attacking 
Us serv ints, the orderly development of Indian instuuiion is put m jeopardy The 
plant of self government cannot be expected to exhibit healthy growth in an atmos- 
phere so poisoned by misrepresentation The need for fair representation of policy 
and of facts IS not confined to India I he misleading effect on the public opinion 
throughout the world is no less important to be kept m mind. 

The Defence Of India 

The constitutional problem in relation to the defence of India is fully discussed in 
part five. The commissioners regard this as a cardinal problem calling for the exer- 
cise of wise and informed statesmanship from the side of Britain and of India 
alike. The evidence they heard in the course of their Indian tours leaves no doubt 
in the minds of the Commissioners that, at least for a 1 mg time to come, it will be 
impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of defending India to dispense with a 
considerable British element, including m that term British iroops of all arms A 
considerable proportion of regimental officers of the Indian Army and British person- 
nel in the higher command, the rank and file of the Indian Army are not drawn from 
all over India, but from certain martial races who themselves largely represent the for- 
mer masters of parts of India, so that the problem of providing them with non- British 
Command is of quite peculiar difficulty The CommibSioners pronounce no judgment 
on the Eight Unit Scheme, but emphasise that steady progress should continue to be 
made in the direction of the ultimate policy which comemplites the building up of 
cnlirely Indian forces, but the issues involved are too vital and the practical difficul- 
ties too great to justify a precipitate embarkation on the wholesale process of substi- 
tuting the Indian for British personnel in the Indian array The Army in India is the 
only effective barrier between India and the dangers without her gates, and having 
regard to Indian and Imperial interests involved, to the dai gers to be faced and to 
the composition of the force. Parliament cannot wash Us hands of all responsibility 
for this Army nor do they see how m that event British officers and men could be 
recruited and called on to serve in India, “There is therefore a dilemma The de- 
claration of August 1917 stands in us full implication The Butisb people and 
the BrUish Parliament have not thought of going back on u. Yet here is a diffi- 
culty which appears almost insurmountable, aiising from the continued presence of 
the Bntish element in the Army in India It is impossible to relinquish the control 
over the Arms containing this element to Ministers responsible to any elected legisla- 
ture. Such a transfer could only take place when no part of the Army in India con- 
sists of British officers or troops recruited by the Imperial Government When this 
will come about we cannot say, but we see no prospect of its happening for very 
many years". The Commissioners draw pointed attention to the fact that no Indian 
holding the King s Commission is of higher army rank than a Captain and also 10 the 
overriding condition in the words of the Skeen Committee that progress must be con- 
tingent upon success beiug secured at each stage andejpon military elSciency being 
maintained throughout. A higher command cannot be evolved at short notice out 
of the existing cadre of Indian oflScers’. Not until the slender trickle of suitable In- 
dian recruits for officer class— -and we earnestly desire increase m their numbers— 
hows in such greater volume, not until sufficient Indians have attained experient, e and 
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traininjf requisite to provide all offi ers for, at any rate, some Indian Regiments ; 
not until such units hnve stood the only test which can possibly determine their 
efficiency, and not mini the Indian officers have quilified bv successful Army career 
for high command, will it be possible 10 rlevelop a policy of Inviianisation to the point 
which will bring completely an Indianised Army within sight Even then years must 
elapse before the process could be completed " 

British Troops and Internal Security 

In the sphere of internal security also the necessity for the presence of the British 
Troops who are neui ral guardians of peace so freqiieniiy assailed in recent years by 
bitter communal feuds and sectional commoiions, raises another difficulty It appears 
to the commission that it woul I be qui e impossible to contemplate the use of Bnnsh 
troops to quell civil disruibances at the unrestricted bidding of Ministers popularly 
elected an I answeable to popululv elected leg slatures Yet another difficulty which 
cannot be overlooked IS th u It IS mipossibe for the Crown upon whom the Indian 
States relv to lose con'rol of the Instrument bv the use of which in case of need obli- 
gations of the Crown towards the States could be dischai ged The objects for which 
the Army in In lia exists, says the Com nission, are the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of internal order. Its strength i& not more 
than IS calculated to be necessary for meeting these two emergencies 

The Future 

The Comnu'^sion subjects the consideration of the cost of Frontier defence to a close 
analysis and says — ‘‘India and Britain are so related that the Indian defence 
cannot now, or in any future which is ^vithin sight, be regaided as a matter of 
pniely Indian eoneein The control and direction of such army must lest in the 
hands of the xVgonts of the Imperial Ooveinment, nor doefl it necessarily follow frona 
this that fiiither progress towards the realisation of responsible Government m 
British India is haired until the woik of defence can be adequately diachargid 

without the help of British officers and British t loops. As things are there is a 
block on the line of constitutional advance The qiu'fition is whether there is any 

other mode of treatment open which would provide adequately for the need 

of Indian defence and at the same time offer an earlier prospect for some 

further constitutional advance at the Centre, It seems to us that the only posfaiblo 
method would be to recognise that the protection of the Frontiers of India at any 
rate for a long time to come should not be regarded as a function of an Indian 
Governin''nt m 1 elation with an Indian I^gislaure, but as a matter of supreme 

coneein to the whole Erapne which can only he etfeetively organised and controlled 
by an Imperial agency’^ The Commissioners proceeding explain the main conditions 
of settlement* * A Holution based on this principle would probably have to be 

brought about bv a defiiiitp agreement between India and Gieat Britain acting on 
behalf of the Empire, M*i«y points would have to be settled and we can only 

indie ite the general lines that might bo found to he practical. Such a aehemo 
assumes that forces composing the existing Array m India would no longer bo under 
the control of the Government of India but would bo under an Imperial authority 
which would naturally be the Viceroy acting in concert with the Oommander-iu 

Chief. It would involve an undertaking by the Imperial authorities of obligations of 
Indian defence in return for continued provision of definite facilities as to 
recruitment, ar^as, transport and other matters and, of coarse, it would involve an 
equitable adjustment of he burden of finance which we do not attemet to pnjudge 
but which would perhaps most naturally take the form of an agreemeut to provide 
from In ban revonii »s an annual total sum subpet to revision at intervals and with 
opportunity of sharing in economies. The contribution would! be non-vofable. So 
far we are dealing with the ordinary Array expenditure. There is a broad distinction 
between the cost of expenditure ard operations which are the result of tribal 
activities and must be considered normal incidents of the wardenship of the marches 
and exceptional expenditure rendered necessary by organised attack of a foreign 
power. In the former cases the charges should we think fall entirely ( as hitherto ) 
on the Indian revenue, while we feel that circumstances may be such in the .latter 
instance as to make the case for spreading the financial burden more widely If such 
an agreement could be reached the block to constitutional advance m India which 
this problem of defence now presents would no Longer stand. 
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Federal Assembly Not To vote 
Army expenditure 

If the rrspoBsibility foi the army in India la to ifst with the Imperial Oover- 
ment lhat Goveinment would continue to be represented in India by the Govcinor- 
General and the day to day adraiiiiatiation of the Aimv would be as now in the 
hands of the C’ommander-iii-Chief The latter would however, cease to be a member 
of the Indian Legislature and while he remained a colleafiue of the Governor- 
General be wontd cease to be a holder of a portfolio m the Governmfnt. of India. 
The Central Legislature as now would not vote the supply foi the At my 
Appropriations of revenue for this puipofie would bo anthorised by a eeitific.ite of the 
Govcrnoi-General, “but we should like to see the constitution of some Committee 
on Army affahs on which the CVntial Legislatuic, and in time we hope, the Indian 
States also, would have representatives for the purpose of discussing and keeping in 
touch with military questions The ('’omnnssion considers that the ohluration to go 
forward steadfastly and sympathetically with the Indiniii^ation of the aimy ehonld 
continue to be honoured in letter and spiiit if the aimy in India were to pass ns 
the Commission suggests, out of the control of the Ooveinment of India The 
Commissioners appreciate the fact that, in the end, self-governing India can only 
hope to function with reasonable prospect of success if it can command the military 
forces of its own and their proposals, say the ComraiBbioneis, helps to remove an ob- 
stacle to ultimate pofisession of such forces 

It is indicated that the Commission's proposal for the separation of Biiima from 
India have a bearing on the subject of North-EMstein FiontuT of India and the 
report says : *‘The danger from this quartei is not <*orapirrih!Q in anv measure with 
that which threatens India from the North West, Whatever arrangements aie ^made 
for the defence against attacks on Assam, the Burma fiont must be co-ordinated 
between India and Burma and it would facilitate this if the defence of the NoitU 
East as w«*ll as of the North West Frontier become an impcnal function In 
contemplating the possibility of transfer of administration ol: what is populaxly 
known in India as law and order to elected Minister, the Commissioners also 
contemplate the continuance unimpaired of the British Pailiaracnf’s ultimate 
responsibility for maintenance of public peace It follows, therchire, that the 
Governments in India, which are exercising devolved powcis in this sphere, will 
have the light to look to the Biitish (xoveinment for such measuie of military 
force as may be necsssary to enable them to discharge their obligations It is 
proposed that demands for Impeual tioops for the pin pose of quelling the 
disturbances of peace and maintaining older should require to be put foiwaid 
by express authority of the Governor of Proxiruc hirnf^olf who wruld 
as far as possible satisfy himself as to their legitimate cmplo\mcnt. The 
excessive use of military foi ces as substitute for Police should be guaithd against by 
requiring financial adjustment between provincial and ccutial leveimca The position 
would or course be entirely altered once ultimate constitutional stage is reached and 
British Parliament resigns finally its mantle of rcsponeibility in favour of the Indian 
Legislature With the attainment of complete feclf-Oovernment by India, which such 
transfer connotes, will pass to her also the entire responsibility for finding such forces 
as may be necessary to supplement the civil custodians of peace and order A self- 
governing India could not as of right demand loan of troops of the Imperial Army 
for civil purposes nor would the Bmtsh Government which will contiol that army 
under the proposed scheme need any justification for refuauig such demand if made. 
One condition therefore of self-governing India must be its ability to maintain with- 
out the aid of the British troops essentials of all good Government, viz., public 
peace and tranquility. 

Indian States And Defence 

Discussing the relation of their proposed scheme to the hopes of an All-India 
Federation, the Commissioners say that the Committee on Army Affairs which they 
contemplate as a part of their scheme would be greatly strengthened if it could 
include the representatives from the Indian States. JJTney aie ^ust as much con- 
cerned to lesist the assault upon the integrity of India as those who live in British 
India and, while they are entitled to rely on the protection guaranteed to them by the 
British Crown, they have shown themselves willing and eager to recognise and serve 
the common interest. Advance cannot be hurried. Achievement will come about 
not by prematurely imposing constitutional devices, however ingenious, but by natural 
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proccpB of pjovth. Sooner ci Intn, pome Piieh ndni*stmnifc must come about. Tf any 
substance is to be p\en to the ub*a of nlunmte fe(leiatiou and in oiclei that doci- 
Bions may not now be tak(‘n winch nni*bt le-^nlt in inisl(‘uhng hopes bein^» raised, we 
would uiftc that this widei aspect should not he shut out of Mew at the present 
stage. 

The Fctcrf Op Burma 

The fiiUnr of Binma is discussed in Pnit 0 and ihc Comnnssioncis iccommond 
that I^unma should be sopaialtd fioin India foithwith It is tuie thnt she la de- 
pendent for nnnh of hei ]>ioppiiil\ mi Indian Inborn and a con^uhuMl.le pait of the 
capital and cntciprise which had dcMlopit) her tr.ul<‘ is Indian, but lUiim m senti- 
ment in favoni ot Pipaiation hab allaiind to th(‘ o\ci-s}iad< wma of tw(*ry othoi 
Buiman (lc‘rnniKl, anci anothci fiound foi leronmicinli ng the r*(piiiation is the conb- 
titunonal rhfhcuUj of giving to Buinn a sati'^facioi v pUne in an^ <‘(nfTahs<d s\«tun 
designed to lulvance the HMhsalion of Bc^ponsi hie Oovnnnnnt in Bnti^b India The 
CommipPioinih point to the hnniid ehaiafter of Tinnin’s ie]U(’Mntation in the 
Central Lfgiplatiiie wheie mneh of the tnnc‘ is takm up in the di^^cii^sion of ques- 
tions which iiave no piaetica! intere&t foi Bnima It is difiliult to get Kpicpontatno 
Burmnns to stand for the Assembly Moieov<»i Buinn ineien^'ingly ft els that its 
own piactical inteiests sometimes confiiet with the policy which commends itself to 
the majority in the Cential Legipliituie 

The insututinn of a policy of piotection of the fndinn Industiics has inevitably 
bi ought into strong icluf the contiast in economic inteiests helwcen Burma and 
India and it is easy to imagine ca9<‘s like the Steel Protection Bill winch make 
diveigence moie considciable Mill '‘As long as the Oo\einincnt of India was an 
autocratie Government lesponsihle only to IhitT-h Pnihamcnt leiisons ot administia- 
ti\e convenience might justify the inclusion of Biiirna in the Indian Empne ; hut the 
Bntish GovcinuK lit having announced its intention of ei lahliblnng by piogressive 
stages rcsponsihle Goveinment in India, no one in Buima believes tbat. lUirmana 
would aeqniesce permanently in bidng governed by a s<*lt-govctning Indi.i^’ A motion 
in favoui of separation was earned in the Buiiua ('ouncil viihrmt division. It is 
only the elements winch diuive thnr political inspuation from conesponding Indian 
sources that would postpone tho scpaialion ” Diseu'.smg the ohjcction to the separ- 
tion, the Repoit sajs that Biiima well undciststids ih.it if, after the separation, she 
continues to place reliance upon the .\imv in India she nm«'t contiibtitt towards a 
cost of d**fence of India. With iegai<l to the elTccfs of the sepaintion upon the juiblic 
finances of India the C'ommissmn endorses Air Lavton^ eondusion that separation 
could furly be (Effected in siieh a w'.iy as to do no financml injuiv to either country 
and to leave Burma with adequate resources for her present needs and balance for 
development jmrpobes in excess of tint she obtains today. But in view of the vital 
importance of Indian Labour to Bnnna and Bnima’s iice to India and Burma s 
need fm Tndi.'in C('a! anti gunnies, tho (\)mmi«’‘<ion(*r’h lecomnumcl bpecml trade con- 
vention between India and Burma which would he advantageous to both and with- 
out infnnging the most favoured nation chiuse in treaties with foreign countnes. 
The Commissioners suggest that pnhhe announcement of n^paration be made forth- 
with in order (hat 8t(‘ps may he taken to give Burma, after necessary enquiries, a 
constitution almost simultaneously as the new (tovornment of India Act conies into 
operation. The Statutmy Oommibsion cannot itself undertake to clabonde the cons- 
titution for Burma because sngg(»stions from anthoiilative quarters are not yet. forth- 
coming But the new constitiiiion of the separated Biiima, like that, of India, 
shouid be a stage on the jouincv to moio eompleto self-goveniment. The Commi- 
ssioncis are cleai that certain Rihjects must continue to be withheld from popular 
control for sometime and prematuie efioits on its part to dispense with the help 
from Britain would only learf to disaster. Burma should have a Govertim of its 
own not subordinate to the Viceioy of India who will cease to have any responsi- 
bility towards Burma. The point at which co-ordination of Indian and Burman 
aSkirs might be secured is in Lon don and not at Delhi. 

Relations With Indian States 

Part 7 of the report deals with the future relations with Indian States keeping 
in view that tho ultimate ideal is some sort of federal arraugi'mcnt which vTould 
embrace every part of greater India. All India problems, wi ether of war or peace, 
are ready common to the whole of India* Indian Princes have acknowledged that 
their interest }n the future constitutional progress of British India is not that of 
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detached spectator*; but of fellow Indiana, living in a world which for all it.a history 
of deep diviaiona and bitter rivalries preserves in some respect remarkable cultural 
affinities and is slowly working: out a common destiny. 

The Commissioners are glad that their pioposal of a Conference to be held after 
the publication of this report to which the representatives of British India and 
Indian BtatJS would be invited by His Majesty’s Government has been welcomed 
on the side of Indian Piinces In view of the Conference they resist making any 
conerete proposals to the federal relation of the States to the constitutional frame- 
works of the British India The speeches of the Maharaja of Bikaner and the 
observations of the Butler Committee are quoted to express the belief of the 
Comniissioners that the essential unity of greater India will one day be e’^piessed 
in some form of federal association but they hasten to add that in forecasting 
siuh development the last thing they desire is to attempt to 
the pnee “Federations come about only when units to be federated arc ready for 
the process and we aiefar from supposing that the fedeiation of gi cater India 
can be aitifieally hastened or that it will spring into being at a bound” The 
Chamber of Piinces has provided valuable means for mint consultation, but the 
Chamber is not in itsrlf a federal orgnn for it is excln^^ivcfy concerned with Indian 
problems looked at from the side of Indian States What is now needed is some 
orgnn, however rudimentary, which will for some purposes however limited, address 
itself to the tieatment of matters of common concein to the whole of greater India 
As a beginning to tins ihe Commi^^sioners make three concrete proposals. Firstly, 
a serious and businesslike effort should be made to draw up a list of matters or 
common concern. Secondly, there should be included in the preamble to any new 
Government of India Act a recital putting on record the desire to develop that 
clear a«58ociation between Indian States and British India which is the motive for<*e 
behind all discuss'ons of an eventual Federal Union and, thirdly, tho creation of a 
Standing Oousultative Body containing representatives both fiom British India and 
Indian States with powers of discussion and of reaching and recording deliberative 
results. Joint consulUtion must always recede anything in tht nature of exe- 
cutive or legislative action on fodeial lines This Council for greater India, 

it IB recommended, should consist of about 30 members of which ten would be 
representatives of the States nominated by the Chamber of Princes and the rest drawn 
from the Cential Legislature by the use of the transferable vote, the Viceroy being 
cmpoweied to nominate some This Council could appoint a Committee of its own 
body to sit with the Committee of the Central Lcgislatuie for discussing some of the 
common matters in considerdble detail whencvei occasion arises The Council would 
be presided over by the Viceroy or in his absence, by one of the Committee of four 
Vice-Piesidonta, two from the States’ side and two out of the contingent fioni British 
India Its discussions would in some crises be in the nature of general debates and 
in othei cases would refer to coiiciete piopnsals and it would piovide oppor- 
funitj for taking Indian States into consultations about changes in Tariff 
Railway policy, air communications, wireless, opium policy, Indians overseas, etc 

Mr. Layton’s Report 

Part 8 occupies 80 page and contains Mr. Laytons’ suivey of India’s inade- 
quate revenue”, the present financial relation both in provinces and at ccntio, 
possihililies of new sources of levenue and the principles that should govern the 
distribution of revenues His report is based on two general assumption ; 
Firstly, that it is both possible and desirable to improve the economic and social 
condition of India by a substantial increase in expenditure on the nation-building 
services and, secondly, that it is possible to laise additional revenues for the purpose 
provided that the incidence of further taxation is adjusted to the capacity of the 
taxpayeis to pay If additional taxation is to be raised it is necessary that the 
new constitution ensure (a) that sources of revenue appropriate to their requiiements 
aie available for those anthoiities who have urgent and expanding ^e^vlcos to 
administei, (b) that all parts of India shall make an equitable contiibution to the 
common purposes and (c) that responsibility for imposing additional taxation is 
definitely laid upon those who will have to incsr addition il expenditure The 
existing financial scheme does not adequately fulfil these conditions, especially as 
Prbvinces. with rapidly expanding needs, have sources of revenue which are almost 
stationary and Provinces are treated unequally and industrial provinces have no 
power to tax industries. Analysing the elements that compose the central budget 
gjr. Layton says that surplus is likely to emerge gradually as a result of the growth 
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of revenue, the chief contributor to Inch mil be customs Purphia will not however 
be realiBccl if (xpnnhion of tiade ib checked by internal diRoidei or external difficnl- 
ticR or if India adopts a policy of extieme piotcciion Any piospective surphia in the 
Central Budp:et Mill go a comparatively little May towaids meeting the of the 

Piovinccs It IS, therefore, e'^sential to find new Hiiuccs Minch me nientiorud firstly, 
increased yield of income-tax by loMcring exemption lunita by sieepeninp gradua- 
tion in case ot intermediate ineomoa and by a taxation of incomes investcHl abroad , 
secondly, abolition of exemption of agncultuial incon>cfi toi income-tax, thirdlj, na- 
tional excises on such oomraodities as cigaiettes and matches, and, lastly teiminal tuxes. 
A complete scheme of allocation should piovule for dihtnlmtion to Piovinces of eential- 
ly collected revenues in part according to origin and ui part on population bisis Giving 
details of the scheme, Mr Layton points out that the duty on impmted licpior 
should be reduced to the standard luxury rite of thiity yici ccMit and Piovinces 
should be given the light of imposing fuithor duties in the form ot excise on such 
liquors in accordance with then excise policy The ro^oime fiom commensal stainpB 
should be transfenred to the Centre One half of the proceeds of incomctax should 
be assigned to the Provinee concerned Huportax would, however, continue to bo 
entirely central. There should be constitutcxi a Piovincial Fund fed by speci.illy 
designated taxes including ta) excise 011 cigarettes (b) excise on matches ancl (c) 
duty on *»alt (to be trantsferred when CVntral Budget situation peimits) The 
sources of this Fund should be automatically distributed to the Provinces on per 
capita basis If all proposals embodunl in the scheme nic earned out, the cflcet would 
be to add nearly forty crores to the revenue of the pmvinces bv 11)10 of which 81 
crores would have been transfeired ftom the Gcmtial Ruc’gct The proposal to ass st 
the Provinces by means of the Provincial Fund is descubi‘d as essiMituiIly a ft*deial 
idea and the impoitan(*e of finding means of harmonising the financial policy ot 
States and of Biiiish India is emphasi-.ed. 

The futuie of the seivioos m discussed in Part 9 and the Commissioners re- 
commend on the basis of the weight of the evidence given, that the security service 
(I O. S and IPS) should continue to be rccnnUHl upon an All-India basis by 
the Secretary of State mIio should have the power to lequire Provincial Go^ernmcntB 
to employ these Services in such a number and in such appointments as he think 
neceshary. His dtxisimi would of, course, be anived at only after discussion with 
piovincial Governments of India and would be subject to icconsideiation from time 
to time. The quota of the All-India Ofiicers would vary according to the circum- 
stances of each Province and might eventually disappear. As regards Irrigation and 
Forests Services, the Gommissioncrs aie doubtful whether recruitments should bo 
continued on the All-India basis in their case alnO. 

The authorities ui India, should consider this in the light of the general schema 
of constitutional reform put forward. At the same time, the Comnissioners, after 
reviewing the evidences on this question, observe that India is not yet in a position 
to find all personnel which it requires to maintain the administration of these two 
departments both of which demand not only the highest technical knowledge, but the 
most resolute administrative zeal, if the European reciuitmenls in th(^e two branches 
were to cease to-day or wxre reduced to occasional cnlntment of European experts on 
short time contracts, a risk would be taken which would be on a purely administrative 
view very hard to justify The rates of iccruitraenT as between Indians and Europeans 
for the Indian Civil and Indian Police services were decided upon by the Leo t'ornmis- 
Sion IS 1924 and it was contemplated that these rates would he maintained upto 1939 for 
former service and to 1949 for the latter. The sSimon Oommissioners say that while it is 
open to them to vary the rccomracndatioos m this regaid, they are not prepared to 
depart from the time table fixed for, they proceed to observe; “The six years that 
have elapsed since the Lee Commission reported have not lessened the needs for the 
British element m the Security Services. Gommonal tension has increased and it 
has never been seiiously denied that the impartiality of the British Officer as between 
the conflicting communal interests, an impartiality which he owes to his origin, gives 
him a special value m the administration. It is not that his Indian colleague can- 
not free himself from communal influences, but the suspicion that he is partial 
makes it diflScult for him to do the needs of the situation. But apart from this the 
British Officer can for sometime lender valuable service to the political progress of 
India and the Indian political life will surely gam from the advice and service- of 
men m whom the practice of British democracy is instinctive. 

As regards the existing members of any all-India Services for which no further 
recruitment will be made the Gommissioners assume that, following the recommenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission, they will retain all rights of offilcers of Ail-India Sw- 
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vices. It IS essential foi the success of constitutional advance that the oxistmp; tnem- 
betfl of the All-India ftcivice should remain in the service and that their rijrhts and 
mivilcfijps should be safe-jruarded ‘Vt the piescnt luricture India ean-iot aflford to 
loose exjierienced ofRtials and measures must be taken to diseourasye the premature 
withdi.iwal The Coramissioneis, therefoie, recommend that the retiiement on pro- 
portionate pension should remain open without limit of time to any officer who 
under the pie<»ent rules, have so retired upon coming into toice of the constitu- 
tional change proposed If this is done they believe thiit a majonty of officeiB will 
be piepaied to remain in the service and the lesson of yeais succeeding 1920 reforms 
will be repeated The Oom mission regards as essential the eontiniKd pinvibion of 
medical treatment by Euiopean doctois for Euiopcan officers and then families No 
change should, theicfoie, be made in the rule bv which the Sccrotaiy oJ State pros- 
cribes the number of I M S, Officers to be emploved in the Provinces and the 
appointments and conditions upon which they shall be employed. It is recommen- 
ded that special additions to the standard pensions shouhl be given to officeis who 
have borne the heavy strain of Governoiship The protection of the sei vices from politi- 
cal influences is also regarded as essential condition of constitutional advances and 
the Commission recommends the establishment of a Public SiTvice Commission in 
such Piovinee and thereby also relieve Ministeis from embarrassing demands and 
Set them hee to devote themselves to moio impoitant and more appropriate duties. 

The Future of High Courts 

Pait 10 deals with the High Courts (including in this term Ondh Chief Court 

and Courts ot Judical Commissioners of (Viitial Provinces and Sind). The Com- 

mission recommends that charges of all High Courts shouhl be put upon the 

Central Emmies and that admuiistiativo coitrol should be exercised by the 

Government of the ('’ential Eevenue while proceeds of judicial stamps in Courts of 
subordinate jurisdiction will lemaiii provincial. 

The Iistdia Office Control 

Part 11 which discusses the relations between Horae and Indian Govoinments 
recommends that the Goveinoi-(icneial-in-Council, will continue to be subject to 
the orders of the Secietary of State, who will be responsible to Parliament but m 
the Province the Seeietaiy of State Mill have no concern except to keep himself 
informed by the Govcinoi of everv thing that may lelate to the ultimate responsibility 
of Pailiaraent. The size of the India Council is reduced and its members will have 
the qualification of moie recent Indian experience than is required at present The 
functions contemplated for the ('Jouncil would be essentially advisory, but independent 
powers would continue for (1) contiol of service conditions and i2) contiol ol 
non-votablo Indian expenditure The Commission says that it docs not suggest 
modification of fiscal convention, but emjihasises that the decision whether the will 
of the Indian Legislature is to pievail is one for the Scoretaiy of State or if need 
be for His Majesty’s Government to take aftci giving the fullest weight to the views 
of the Government of India and before the proposal m put to the Lcg'slatuie, A 
convention which sets the Government of India and the Legislature in opposition to 
the Secretary of State is constitutionally unsound. 

Conclusion 

In the concluding Chapter, the Commissioners hope that the Indian fellow sub- 
jects, after doing them the courtesy of studying the report as a whole, for, isolated 
sentences may have given the reader a wrong impression, wdll find that what they 
have put forward has been written in a spiiit of genuine sympathy. They conclude : 

** No one of their race ought to be as foolish as to deny the greatness of the con- 
tribution which Britain has made to Indian piogress. It is not racial prejudice, nor 
imperialistic ambition, nor commercial interest which make ua say so plainly. It is 
a ticmendous achievement to have brought to the Indian sub-continent and to 
have applied in practice the conception of impartial ju^'-tioe, of the rule of law, 0! 
respect for civic right without reference to class or creed and of the disinterested and 
incorruptible civil service These are essential elements in any State which is ad- 
vancing towards well oidered solf-governmeiit. In h!k heart even the bitterest ciitic 
ot British administration in India knows that India has owed these things mainlv to 
Britain ; but when all this is said it still leaves out of account the condition essentia! 
to peaceful advance of India and Indian statesmanship has now a great part to play,” 
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Tho winloi <»f tlv liOLi-.! itue Vsm'mhly nit’l at X(*\V IXlhi on 2Uili 

Jnnnir) lOli) al ll a in in tho nununni uinloi tlit‘ pn'^ulentship o£ tlso 
Hon ’hie Ml V J V\h\ The IIoum* hatl unihmon*' on the non- 

OlKfM'il snh' a eoinpleio thiniie f>i onihink 'Die Se.iiajist Opposition block 

which had tiinrtionei! ioi six Mm-, hid ih ippcend owni'j, to the L.ihoie Con- 
gie«ts mandite “inl siieh of them who hid ‘?till !:» pi to thoir s*Mts hiul httn hnnted 
on to the non-puiv hi. L lMMiehe>. Tli«' itnir inamni nt had ])!a(*cd the 

Nation lint Paiiv m the oih m d Oppo-^iiion Hi'iiches with Ihuidit M ilaviya omi- 
pving Pindili Motihil Inn's st n to the left of tin* Ihpnty Pn^sidint, BIi. 

Y ikub Next, (‘line the rndepemkmt heoelioi tnllownl In the ('laitTiI Muslim Puny* 
The attevUnee, hnwv.s w i-, not (hin ind no !i'-s thin uinoteeu inwv memhOrH, 
mostly olhoiN, weie eilled iijion to t ike tlnai n.iths of olluv. 

Since hist evening ^p»inhitiou was iit<» that the dilleriaiees between 
the Piesident ‘ind tin* tiovennnent ovtu the polning ot the inner 
procinets of the Assembly might take a siiioiis inin Tjie nutter had been 

so ilefinilely pieeipM iteil h> tie* (hneniiuuit. as to make a plesent 

to Ml Patv'l of a vitil issno on whudi to fiuht foi the dignity and tights of the 
Chan and make it a ti‘sr vote ot ih** lunper nt the new Ifonse after ihe Congress 
men’s exit This ehventh hour piesent tunii the ( invi‘iinm‘iit. so altered 

the piogiainme tliat the Piesid'*nt’>* oioiinal iiirentmti to mike a ‘^ralement leviewmg 
his position in the light of the (V>n»ie»s in mdate hid to f»e ab.imloneil on this May, 
liven at tw’O minutes to 11, the police was nowheie vinble in iho innu* piecincts 
and the \s‘,emhlj stafl was piKtpoiied m thnr places* 

But iis th(‘ clock stiuck II, iiTutomud policemen quietly walked 

into the visilots galhnes ,ind Hiitcd ihemseUes almost, Htcalthily in 

then allotted pi ice t The Ph‘-idmt, as he walked in, had a hurried 

look lound and diseoieied that policemen weie posted. So he took the House 
into his cuniidcncc i. ‘gliding the c.xime of the deadlock and oidered t hall the 
pjalluneB be ch*iied and lock'**! v*» Uie Ansemhly staff umleitook this task, Bomo 
policemen a fu^cd to come oat and ns this matter was about to be reported to 
the President, who in that c.ue wouhl have piolnbly adjourned tho Hou^tCj tho 
police oflicois agti(‘d to withdiaw then mt*n and the d4)ors weie locked Hir Jamea 
Creiar attempted to have his sav, but tie* Piesulent, suspoeUnfr that it would be 
a challenge to his luhng, declmed iiua this oppoituinty* 

President* fttatemenl on Asiombly Gnard 

President Patel on tidnng his at*at 10*^0 and inmle the following sfiitement:— 
‘Befoie I call iijmii the new memhers (leaning to take their sentfl to take the 
oath or make an affirmaTum, I (h*s!rc to hung to the notice of tho House the 
very seiioiis si (nation wdiich has arisen as a lesult of certain differences of oj^iinoa 
between the UovcrnuKsit of India ami the Chid C'ominissitmer ot Delhi, otf the 
one hand, and the Piesident of tho Asvembly, on the other, regarding the question 
t admission of visuois to the outer as well as the inner preefnets 

ot the Assembly sector. The (Tovernment of India and the Chief CommiBSioner 
maintain that they, bcmig responsible for the safety of the President and other 
meraheis of tho House, are cntitbsl to take siieh measnios and post as ilaany 
policemen in any part of fhe sector, with such instructions to them as they 
consuUn necessary, and that they aic tho sole judges of tho adequacy of the 
protective mcasnics in that behalf. The Presulent of the Assembly, on the othor 
hand, is of opinion that his anthmity within the piecincts of the Asambty 
sector IS so supreme aud his control is so complete, that hi» word as to t4.e 
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adequacy of protective measures is to be taken as final and that no measures 
which have not his previous appioval could be put into foice within the pieciucts 
of the sector. 

‘‘Last night, after the clock struck nine, I received an uigent communication 
from the Chief Commissioner of Delhi with a copy of a seucs of oideis which 
had been issued by him to the police I wish I could icad them— these oideis— * 
to the House, but as the communication was maiked confidential I refiam tiom 
doing 80. Simultaneously, X received the following communication fiom the Home 
Member 

Immediate. Dear Mr. President The Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
has referred to the Government of India on ceitain questions iclaiing to the police 
arrangements regarding the protection of the Assembly Chamber, its piucincts and 
the Council House Building, which, I undeistand, he discussed with >ou yesterday 
The most essential of these relate to the pioposals for checking the admission 
to the Council House building and the piesence of police, incliuling unifoiracd 
police, to the public gallery. The questions, after discussion, have been rcferic-d 
to the Governor-General and with his concurrence the considr'ietl view ot the 
Governor-General in Council is that while supporting to the taithest reasonable 
limits the hoD. President’s dignity in consultation wuth him with rcgaid to the 
arrangements for protecting the Assembly and the public resorting to its predicts, 
if the hon. President is not prepared to conciu in the advice of the local Govcin- 
ment which in law is responsible in essential raatteis of provision for protection, 
the Government must take the final responsibility for the adequacy of the protective 
measures, on which point the authority immediately responsible is the best judge 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi has accordingly been instructed to carry out 
his proposals in respect of the two essential points which 1 have mentioned above. 

I consider it, however, important that we should discuss the position peisocally, 
and I shall be glad to meet you any time to-morrow convenient to you before the 
Assembly meets. 

^Yours sincerely, (Sd ) X Orerar. 

Mr. Patel continued : — *The communication speaks for itself and needs no 
comment. As hon, members are awaie, the President of the Assembly had 
appointed the Watch and Ward Committee, under the chairmanship of the Leader 
of the House to consider the whole question of the piecautionary measures to 
be taken and advise him thereon The Committee had lecently submitted their 
report and the President has passed ceitain orders on then recommendations. 
The pioposals which the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, with the full concuirenco 
of the Government of India, has put in operation from to-day, aftei full knowledge 
of the orders^ passed by the President on the recommendations of the Watch and 
Ward Committee, are m deliberate defiance of those oideis and constitute a challenge 
to the authority of the Chair. To take only one instance, the Picsident has 
directed that the galleries shall be guaidcd by the Assembly stalT and that 
there shall be^ allowed only one policeman m plain clothes m the prblic galleiy 
in accordance with the practice of the House of Commons, while the Chief Com- 
miasioner has posted four policemen iu uniform m the public gallery. I have 
carefully studied a large number of the orders issued to the police by the Chief 
Commissioner and have no hesitation in sajing that, taken as a whole they seek 
to substitute the authority of the Government for the authoiity of the Chair in 
the wholn Assembly section, including the galleries. 

“In these circumstances, I have no other course open to me but to direct that 

M llenes, except the press gallery, be forthwith cleared and closed and that no 
T passes be issued to strangers until further ordeis. I hope the authorities 
concern^ will in the meantime reconsider their position and I will also consider 
what further steps I should take to vindicate the authority of the Chair. I express 
my regret to those who might be inconvenienced by this order.” 

The President was applauded by the Nationalists, the Independents and some 
members on non-party benches. It took some five imnutes for the galleiiea to be 
elesred of all visitors and members of the Council of State and the policemen. 
Sir Arthur Froom showed some hesitation as he probably thought the President’s 
order did not apply to members of the Tipper House who generally sit m 
the gauenes of the Assembly without passes but finding that everyone else had 
Wtjlieloo did so, ^ * 
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Dr. Sinhawaidy asked whethei the ordeiR applied in the case of mcmherti 
of the Dppoi House as \^cll The President Yes 

The ftalleues weie then locked by the Assembly staff. 

Sir James Ciciai asked —May I with all respect ask to be allowed to 
make some ohscivations ? 

The Piesidont Will the hon member kindly resume hifl seat ? With r^:ard to 
what does he wish to raako his obsei rations ? 

Sir James Cierar With regard to the statement which you, Sir, have just 
made 

The Piesidont I have pa«ised my order and it cannot he questioned. 

The new membeis woie then swoin in and questions were answered for one hour. 

AxTEikfPT ON Viceroy’s Lub 

After questions, Sardar Gulab Singh, with the special permission of the Chair, 
moved a resolution not appearing on the ordinary agenda — 

'This Assembly heaitily congratulates then Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
on their miraculous escape from the dastardly attempt to blow up their train near 
Delhi, and this House veiy stiongly condemns this insensate outrage” 

Saidar Gulab Bniirh said thnt Lord Iiwin would go down to history with 
Messrs Hoover and MacDonald ns a gicat peacemaker. The House should show 
that, while condemning the piesent system of Government, it also condemned 
ana^'chy 

Sir James Cierar felt special pleasure in asBociating himself and the Govern^ 
ment with the resolution He recalled the Viceroy’s message published in the 
press m reply to hiindietls oi messages of synipathy, showing that Indian public 
opinion realised thnt those who rcsoited to such outrages were the worst enemies 
of their own country (Applause.) Sir James Orerar concluded : *I can only 
add, having legaid to my own lesponsibdity in the matter, no effort will be 
spared to bring the perpetrators of this senseless crime and outiage to justice* 

Ml. Yakub, Deputy Picbident, said that no Viceroy, with the probable excep* 
tion of Lord Ripon had been so popular as Lord Irwin. 

Sir Zulfikar All Khan said that if a more serious thing had happened to the 
Viceroy, the stigma on the chaiactcr of the Indian people would have been 
mdcliblc. 

Pandit Malaviya, leader of the Nationalists, joined in the expression of 
condemnation of the dastaully attempt on the Viceroy’s life and said that such 
attempts would be condemned whoever was the person aimed at. That it was 
aimed at the Viceroy, who had made himself popular, added to the strength of 
the condemnntion 

Sir Daicy Luulsay. on behalf of the European group, and Mr. Faxid Bahlratulla 
on behalf of the Indcpen<lent 8 , expiessed similar sentiments, the latter spcdally 
welcoming the rcassunng statement of the Government that there would be no 
swerving from thoir path because of this ciime and hoping t^at the Government 
would do their best to tackle the root causes of such crimes, namely, unemploy* 
ment and poverty. 

The President wholeheartedly associated the Chair with the observations of 
the previous speakers and put the resolution, which was adopted. 

The President then read a list of Billa which had been assented to by the 
Acting Governor-Geneial These included the Child Marriage Registir Act. 

Sale of Goons Act 

Sir B« L. Mitter then presented the report of the select committee on the Sale of 
Goods Act. The opinions received showed that the Bill had met with elmoes 
unanimous approval in legal and commercial circles. The object, iherefore, for 
which the committee was appointed had been amply justified. After considextng 
the opinions received the committee observed • 

find ourselves in agreement with almost all the provisions contained in 
the Bill We entirely appreve of the scheme followed in Bill in adopting as 
far as possible the piovislons of the English Bale of Goode Act, 1893, In arrange* 
ment as well as woiding. That Act has met with uniform approval and has st<m 
the test for more than a third of a century. It has been adopted in most of 
the Overseas Dominions and Colonies and also in the United States of Atnericar 
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We feel that m commercial trau'^actions fhci(» on/ihl io be far as possible 
uniformity of law la counliics winch have dcaliii' 3 ;s witu one another'’ 

Indian Contract Act 

The Law Member then presented the report of the Select Conimittio on the 
Bill to amend the Indian Conti act Act. 1872 The Committee stated — 

“This Bill is supplementary to the rndian Sale of Goods Bill On the lines of 
the amendment made m chiise 27 of that Bill we have substituted the woids ‘as 
mercantile aj 3 :ent’ foi the words ‘where an aixent, ' ” to seeunty of aoods’ Wo 

have nlho substitutotl tho words ‘documents ot title to troods’ toi the woids ‘bill 

of lading dock older theieby repiesented*. As the cxpies^ions ‘raercanfjilQ 
ajceiifc’ and ‘documents of title’ are not defined in tho Indian Conti act Vet. 1872, 
111 which this section will remain, we hive added an explanation statina that those 

expiessions will have the raoaninc^s assigjned to them in the Indian Sale of Goods 

Act, 1980 , ^ „ 

“Foi the reasons stated in the note to danse 29 in our lepoit on the Tnclinu 
Sale of Goods Bill, we have insetted a new section as 178 A to piovide for tho 
ease of a pledge by a peiton lu possession undei a voidable contract.” 

Inland Steam Vessels Act 

Mr K. 0 Neogy piesented tho lepoit of the select committee on the Bill 
fuitber to amend the Inland Steam Vewls Act, 1917 ^ 

It was a unanimous lepoit signed by Sir Gcoiffe Biinv, Messis Jaranadas Mehta, 
Sarabhai N. Hap, S 0 Mitra, T. A Ohaimeis. J Y Philip, M. A Azim, Ohaznafax 
Ah Khan, Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Gaya Prasad Singh, K, 0. Neogy, and M* B 
Shesha Iyengar. 

Transfer of Property Act 

Sir B L Mitter introduced the Bill to amend the Transfer of Pvopertv (Amend- 
ments Act, 1929 Explaining the objects and reasons, he said .—“The formal 
amendments contained m this Bill are de&i^nerl to carrv out, the intentions of 
explanation I contained m section 4 of the Tiin^ifer of Property (Amendment 1 Act, 
1929 Tho difficulties snuKht to he met by the lalter part oi the body of the 
explanation me not confined to cases wheie legistration is effected undei sub- 
section 30 of tho fridian Eegistiation Act, 1908, but they aie also encountered 
when an m'^tiuraent lelatma to scxtteied piopoities is registored in the ordinary 
manner Fuithei, it is possible under the pi '‘sent explanation that, a subsequent 
traiisfeiee may make a cronuino search in tho offices of all the sub-distnets in which 
the property he seeks to acquire is situated, and find no lecord of a tianstei , hut 
may Mill find himselt saddle'*^ with nmico of a transfer by reason of a memoiandiini 
relating to some othei piopf'fty, included id a previous tinnsfei along with the 
moperty he is interested in, hiivma been filed in some distant sub-distiict. The 
Bill 18 intended to remove these anomalies,” 

Sir Huah Ooeke and Mr Kelkar were appointed to the Cantonments Accommoda- 
tion BiU Select Committee. 


Minimum Wage Convention 

Ihe discussion was then lesuraed on Sir Bhupendia Mitia’s motion foi non- 
ratification of the diaft convention regarding the machinery for fixing minimum 
wages m certain disputes 

Fandifc Hnday Nath Knnzru moved an amendment that the nnn-rntifieation 
should hold good pending the report of the Labour Commission He uiged that 
the Labour Commission’s repoit would he extensive and its reeommendations would 
take at least two years to be considered by the Government, but they could not 
modify the convention earlier than ten years sincf its introduction Hence they 
should not dispose of this convention finally but let the matter be kept alive and 
be enabled to be bi ought up at a subsequent date* ^ 

Mr. Matin Chaudhury opposed both the resolution and the amendment* He said 
the issue was not affected by the Whitley Commission 

8ir Bbupendra Nath Mitra accepted Mr Kunziu’s amendment committing the 
House to the resolution pending the WJiitley report. 
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Ml. Matin Ohnudhniv pre«^«^pcl h\^ oppo'^ition and divide the House which 
accepted Su B N MujaV ani'^nlcd losolniion hv 47 agaiUbt 3 votes Most Cential 
Alubhens remained neatial. The House then adjoin ued. 

Report of the Watch and Ward Committee 

In view of the PicMdont's ordci-n for clcannar theaallciiM of the \ssembl3r as 
a result of the soiions difhi onco oi opinion between him and the Oovcinmcnt on the 
q|acsfion of the polunna nu -in figments, the tnllowina repot t of tho Watch and Ward 
CoiYimittcc, nhich wis ichnscd on thi ?Oih Jimmy lor puldication miv ho lead with 
Intel r«t ouing to its impoUancc. Tho Committee said Hoarding the contiol o£ 

admi‘'«ion of visitms — 

‘^We ipcommend tint 0 iciiintcr of viMtois shonhl ho intiodiicpd, which should be 
kept by tho \asi^mhly fttifT.it the two mun fitfliu’nse»s leading, to the gillmcR Visitors, 
on entrv, should Muicndci thoir cards, winch should be pievmiislv signed by tbem 
and sign the register on hiiMUg the gallcij. ViBsitms should he given back their 
cards and each time they come in they should sni tender their cauls and sign the 
reaistei We coii'^idd th it this jnoposal will aeive as an additional piecantion and 
will assist the Assemhh staff to legnlate and contiol admiSMon to a great extent. 
Wo fuithei lecoinmcnd that the visitors to tho public gnllciy e*hould he admitted 
by the Stan else neii th»' untie ‘ o(li(‘c tn«l thiise to special galleiiea by the staiicaso 
oh tho nnith-vvest sidt* ot the Vssomlily svloi, which will mike for smoother and 
better contiol We fmthei suggest that tho issue of tickets ot mlrnission should 
be atnetly limited to U) per otnt iii excess ofc the heating accommodation available 
m the galleiies 

‘We now come to the sccoihI item of our teims of ictcience For thm pin pose 
we piopohii that the Assemblv secloi he divnied into tvso distinct portions i A)theinner 
piecincts, winch im'Inde the fiooi of the ('hatnber itself, the lobbies and the galleries 
and (B) the outci pieeincts which conipnse the entinnce to the Asscmblv sector, 
the outer coiridois and the appmnehes to the inner precinctn Tn it*gard to the inner 
preemets we aie in geneial ngreemcnl that n sepal nte Assomldy c^tiiidishment of 
dooi-keepcis and niessuigcis fihonld be entertained foi the purpose of checking 
admission, contiolling the ingiess ^nd ogii'ss of viMfors to tne galleries, showing 
them to their hints and dealing with minor forms of disorder, 

“We ffci, howevei, that v\e ate not in a position <0 make any recommendations nb 
to the method of iteinitmcntH of seivice etc, of this staff, but we conhtder that a 
michus of such an istnhlishmcnt hhonld be ontei tamed as aoon as poasihle. We also 
leel that we aie not in a position to estimate with any degien of accuracy the num- 
ber of men reqnned for the pioposed staff. On a rough estimate we think that 12 
men would bo required *if, the nnpioaches to tho inner pieeincts, fom men at the 
barrieis and four to five men foi th« se’veral gailenes, making a total of fiom 20 tn 
22 men in nil. This estnhilshmenfc should bo under the eonti*ol of the secretary. We 
think that the Legislative department ia in the beet position to put forward 

definite pioposafs and v^e have aecordmgly requesteil Mr, S, C. Gupta to draw up 
a Bcheme which will be examuicd by us in consultation with him and submitted m 
due emu fie 

“We have next considered tho domareation of functions between the proposed 
Assembly establishment and the police. As we have already stated, we think that 
the gmeial contiol of the inner pieeincts should he placed entirely in the hands ot 
the Assembly establishment, while that of the oiitoi precincts and the loof should 
bo vested in tho poliee, who wouhl intervene in matters relating to the inner 
pncinots only when requested to do so by the President, and that when they 
perform those ^ chities thoro phnnld bo a convention established that they 
are acting upon instiuctiona received from the Chair* tn making this recommenda- 
tion wo need haidly empbasiso that there should exist the closest co-operation and 
co-ordination between the pobeo and the authorities concerned, both in regard to the 
jmier and outer precincts. While we think that our proposals. If properly put into 
will be all that is ordinal ily required, we desire to suggest that it might be 
^dviaablo as an additional pre^utiop, to huve the assistance of one or two plain 
^nhed 0. L D. men aRsodated with the Assembly staff in the public galleries only. 
We are. however, definitely of opinion that no plain clothed men should as a rule 
be allowed jtito the memberb^ lobbies. We also think that it might be found 
necessary on special occasions, such as when the Governor-General addresses the 
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Foiwe, to make additional arranftcments for protection. In such cases wa consider 
that arranseraonts shoald be made separately as m-h occasion aiiace. 

Sir Janiea Crerar in a separate note said The eveiiU of the last Delhi session 
have emphasised the necessity of takins and maiiitaininR the most complete precau- 
tions possible for the safety of members and the public. It tiMuId, in ray opinion, 
be inarlvisable to piopose any measures that might have the effect of i^mpairing tne 
responsibility of the police and the local Governments concerned or their nieans oi 
dischargina ‘it. The structure and relative situation of the various sectors constituting 
the legislative buddings at Delhi lender necessary some foim of 
and it is essential that the police should be in a position to intemne piomptly 
for the prevention of serious disoidei or cognizable ofiences and to d^l with them 
effectively when they occur The structure and location of the legislative buildings 
d.t Siinia to somb extent simplify the problem^ but the same geneial consideratiou 

apijl|' Jjjg suggestion made by a member of the committM 'Mr. A H. 

Ghuznavi) has much to commend it, ’iz-, that the functions of the police shon d 
conttniio to bo discharged on tbe present basis until the proposed 
estnbiishraent, with the duties he would assign to it has been set on foot and nas 
proved in practice to ^^ive satisfactoiy results When these conditions 
lul filled it may be advantageous to review and define the conditions under wnictt 
the police duties are earned out in the internal precincts of the Assembly. 

strongly endoise the view expiessed as to the necessity lor 
the closest co-operation and ca-ordmation between all the authorities concerned In the 
matters leferred to the coramutee.” ^ , i. j 

Mr. E Lv Price supported Sir James Orerar’s note and quoted from a letter 
of the Assistant Sergeant-at- Arras of the House of Commons the foUowinpentenc^ 

^The responsibility of the police for the safety of members of t^e 
building IS the same as for the safdy of all members of public, whoever 
they may be” Messrs. K, 0. Eoy, KO i!5eogy and Gay Prasad Singh also 
appended separate notes. 

21af. JANUARY— On this day there was atiH some excitement in the l^biM 
over yesleiday’s incidenl— the clearing of the Mllencs „ Jr,. 

under the order of the President, who considered the posting of poli< e, under 
the instructions of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, m the inner 
Chamber as a challenge to the authority of the Chair The excitement was 0 y 
intensified by the sneculation that the President might make a statement tO'duy 
plaining his position in view of the Oongre *^8 Party’s boycott of the ™ 

statement was to have been made yesteiday, but the controversy over the posting 
of the police in the galleries had led to its being pos^ioned 

Just before the AssembK met Mr. Arthur Moore (European Group) handed into the 
President notice of the following adjournment motion, amounting to a vote oi no- 
confidence in the Chair:— , . ... 

‘To move the adjournment of the House in view of the siluation 
Piesideni/s attitude towards the safety and protection ot its 

the public galleries for an ind( finite penod, and the consequent lack of confidence m 

the Chair among the members.” n 4 . 1 .^ vy»,%f?nyi 

Apparently * Mr Moore had given notice of 
without consulting the support that might be forthcoming nf the 

Goveinment by surpnse and an emergen^ ^ 

Executive Council dmdoCi not to back it. So Mr. Moore had to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Patel on Boycott Resolution 

Mr. Patel then made a comprehensive stareraent 
reference to the Lahore Congress resolution advocating the boycott of the Leglsia- 

think r“owe*u1o the House, and also to nny A 

should make a statement explaininE my own position as President in rrferenrt to 
the recent rcsoluiions of the Indian National Conj^ess advocating 
Ijreialatnres. The well-established principle which goyerne the conduct of the 
Broker of the House of Commons in such mattew has described tons p 
^ “The roan who occupies the high office of Speaker is outside ahd above Pfrty 
conflict lake toe Soveragu, toe Speaker as such has no politics. It w true that 
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he 18 returned to the House of Commons originally ns ii partisan Jfc la tiue also 
that It IS as a party nominee he m liiat appointed to thc» (liaii— for the Speakoisliip 
remains one of the pnneiple pnzos ot ])Oliiieal liftwbut as he is henift ceiemoiuoiialy 
condueted by his pioposei and aeeomlei tioni hm plsee on the bcnelios to the C'huir, 
he scveies the ties that bind him 10 his paity Lie do(r*5 his \ivid piiity colouis, be 
they buft'oi blue, cumsou or and ut.us insteatl the white liowei 01 a neutral 

political lito, and onee m the (Jliaii he is ief?,ud('d as the choice ol the whole House, 
trom which his authoiitv is deiived and in whoso name it is excicibcd. it is said 
that aftei his apponUment he nevei cntcis poluical club” 

*‘ln puisuance of the tcM)lutiori ot the IihIihii National Con«iess the Swaiai 
Paity, which was then a distinct party within the Conjiicss, H't up candulateh at 
the general elections foi the H'gHlatuies in 192,1 I wa^ < lei ted to this House on 
the ticket of that paily and accoidingly took nn beat in J.iiuuiv, 1924 In Aumibt 
1925 the tfwaiaj Paity in the Assembly eleeitd me as then nomineo foi the oiliee 
of Piesidont ot the Assembly On my oleenon to the Chan and following the 
centuiies-old piinciplc of the House ot Commons diM’t ibcd above, 1 made the 
following deelaiation from the <"haii to which I was called — 

**From this moment I cease to be a p.uty man. I belong to no party. I belong 
to all paities 1 bilong to all of >ou and 1 hope and tnist Imirble fiicnd, the 
Leadei of the Swaraj Paity, will take immediate step*- to absolve me fiom all the 
obligations of a Swiuajist member of thin Ifouhe, if indiud it has not been done by 
implication in cousecpienec of my (.hetioii to tins Chan ” 

‘Til Maieh, 1920 the Hwaiaj Part> dceuled to walk out in a bo(I> fiom the 
Assembly and Home membeih expected me to jtaitieipiite m the walk-out on the 

f ound that having been leturned to the Assembly on the f^waiaj Puny ticket, 
was bound to do so by the man late of tin* putv. At the iisk of being mis- 
understood, i deidmed to join the paity in then action ami foi the fiist time es- 
tabhbhcil a convention that the President ot the Aascmblv, like the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is above all |«iity polities and iherefoic not bound to accept 
the mandate of the party to whu'h he belonged before ho was elevated to the Chair. 

**ihe end of 192G saw a geiieial election again. Homo endeavour was made 011 
that occasion to act up a Congress eaiulidate in iny cmiatiruency and I was also 
asked whether 1 would he willing to accept the Congicss Paity ticket. T thought 
that as I had made up my mind to serve the Assembly again as its Picsulencif 
I was eKcted, a 8.ifer eouiso foi me was to stand as an Indepcnclent candidate in 
order to guard against any future misuiidcrfetandiiigs, I accoidingly did so and 
was returned unopposed. 

'When tbo elecuon of the President took place iho Ixjadci of the Congress Party, 
among oiherb, pioposed me to tho C'Jliair and I was unammoiisly rc-elceied. I 
made the following declaration on the occasion 

‘From the brief cxpenonco that I have had as the occupant of this Chair. 1 
have found, as I staled when I was addressing you last, tliat any one who aspires 
to fill this great oaice with any hope of success must lay aside all that is personal, 
all that iB of parry, all that savours of political predilection, and learn to suboidi- 
nate everything to the great interests of the House as a whole. Not that it is 
possible lor any one to divest himself so completely of the influence of his political 
associations ^ and the teachings lifetime. He may have his political opimons, 
he may retain them, he may liave his prejudices, but in his general decisions and 
in his treatment of individual members, no trace of them should find any place. 
I do not know whether I have in the past lived up to that uleal, nor can I say 
whether it would be possible for me to live up to that ideal in future. All I can 
piomtse 18 that I shall ever endeavour, to the best of my capacity, to regulate my 
conduct in the Ch'iir on the lines which ! have just indicated." 

'‘Hince the resolution of the Lahore Congress many friends are anxious to know 
how I pippose to act on this occasion. 1 am making this statement to-day to set 
at rest all speculation on the question, and to reaffirm and emphasise ihe principle 
that the Frebident is above all parties and he would be unworthy ot the confidence 
reposed in him if he were to allow his conduct to be influenced by any party in or 
ourside this house. I venture to fMak that this principle must and will hold good 
under any nom of Government* 

* 1 . ^ circumstoces I feel I would be nullifying and, indeed, destroying all 
the work it is claimed I have dona during the last four years and more wore I to 
wy resignation in obedience to the mandate of the Congress. 

It has been suggested to me that the absence of the Congress Party in tUto 
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House \iould materially handicap me m the di«^cbaige of my duties to the best 
inteiests of the couritiy I am atiaid I am unable to agree Miib this new, tor 
I have no reason to think that other parties in the House, «\s also those who would 
replace the CongreS'imea who have resigned, would not aeeoul the same snppoit to me as 
J have boon fortunate enough to receive fiom the House as a whole tluung my leim 
of office Jii any case, the moment 1 hnd that the holding of this olhee mulei the 
altered conditions is inconsistent with the mainten.ince of that absolute iiulepon deuce and 
impaitiality— the two essential attributes upon which at once the ndluence of tho 
Piebidenfi and the confidence reposed in him are founded, — that moment you will 
not find me in this Chair, 

^‘Whilst, therefore, I am quite clear that it would bo wrong, and indeed dangerous 
for any President to act on the mandate ot an> poluKiit pait;y in or ouibide this 
House, I am equally emphatic that ciiciimbtanccd as India is, a situation might 
aiibc when in the huger interests of the country the Piesideiit ot the Assembly 
might feel called upon to tendei his lesigiuuou wuih a view to letuiiuug to a 
position of gicatei freedom. 

“Such a situation had I thought aiiscn when IIis Miiiesty’s Government 
announced the pciboiinel of the Brnioii Commission and the ovoi whelming majouty 
of iin couutiyinen decided to boyiOU tho ComuuSMon I was tluMi &euously con- 
templating resignation with a view actively to paiticipato in tho bojeott. agitation. 
1 was, however, advi^^cd that I would be solving tho cause of the countiy bettci 
by my retention of my office than othenvise. I accepted the advice and issued a 
statement to the press accordingly. That statement 1 to-day lay on the table for 
the information ot the honourable members 

‘InoBpective of tho geueial situauon in the country I had, on several occasions 
in the past, contemplated resignauon because of my fundamental difft»rcnces with 
tho Government of India on matters of groat moment I was on each occasion 
advised that so long as I retained the confidciKe «of the House as a whole I should 
continue to serve it leaving any paity dissatisfied with my condua to table a vote 
of no-eon hdence. To be fiank, I should not have continued so long in this Chair 
had It not been foi His Excellency Lord Irwin, who on moic than one occasion 
by his timely intervention has averted a onsis in the past. 

‘T have given niy most anxious consideration to tho situation in the country 
to-day ansing out of the Viceregal announcement and the lesolution of the Lahore 
Congress, and I have come to the conclubion that m the inteiest of the cause itself, 
apart fiom other eonsideiations, it ifa necessary that X should continue to occupy 
this chaii at this juncture. 

‘T have always maintained, and still maintain, the change in the Congress creed 
in favour of complete independence notwithstanding, that the lelations between 
Great Butain and India can only be finally adjusted on tho basis ot Indues light 
to Dominion Status being acknowledged without any leseivation and the method 
of giving effect to that decision being examined in some joint and equal conference 
between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and that the greater the dchiv 
in finding a solution of the problem ou these hues the lesser would be tho changpe 
for a favouiable atmosphere for the purpose and its general acceptance in this 
country. 

“T have missed no opportunity during the last four years that I have been 
in this^ Chair to press this view as strongly as I can upon the atteution of the 
authorities concerned, 

*T am aware that the Viceregal announcement does not go so far but viewing the 
situation as a whole Iain bound to admit that it lepiesents genuine and honest 
attempt on the pait of a sincere Viceioy, anxious to find a way for peace in the 
most difficult ciicumstances, 

“The country no doubt remains dissatisfied at the announcement and it would be 
a grave mistake to under-rate the strength behind the Congress I have endeavoured 
in my own ti^ay to bung about a rapprochment. confess I have tailed : bur ner- 
haps It 18 not still impossible, by mutual give Snd take, to evolve a forniula 
acceptable to all parties I, only hope that it is not already too late 
In these circumstances, and holding the views 1 do, I have decided to continue 
to serve the House and thb country as best as I can iiom tins Chair for the 
present. 
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Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill 

The House then proceede.l vvith non official Bills Rai Bahadur H^rbilas Sarda 
moved for ihe consideiaiion of the Bill to secure shaje for Hindu widows in their 
husbinds' pi open v 

Sir Biojeii' Ira Mitter moved foi the circulation of the Bill, semarking that the 
matter was essentially one tor the ni.i]oriiy of the community to decide, and that 
the Government woultl be guided bv ihat opinion. 

The motion for circulation was carried 

Imperial Bank Acr Amending Bill 

Mr B Das moved foi the ronsidcrntion of the Bill to amend the Impeiial Bank 
Act Mr Dis’s Bill piovides for In liania ition of the staff of the Impeiial Bink, and 
albO lays down that any fiesh agreement with the Impcnil Bank shall be subject to 
theappDval of the AsSMiiblv and shall be only fora temporary penod The Bill 
States that from the time the Bill co nes into npei luon, the total number of European 
officers sliall not e\ceed the number employe<l at the amalgimation of the Pre- 
sidency Banks and tint the Lon Ion Brinrh shall piovide tiaining for five Indian 
graduates everv year Mi Das violendv attacked the Imperial Biiik administration 
which he hehl was a menace to India The bank was not even a member of the Indian 
Chambei ol Commerce and preferred to impoit English boys for employment, though 
IiKlians of high eclucaMon and good families were available He pressed for the 
immediate termination of the conti ict with the Bink, but icihsed the dtffi'iiliies 
caused by the Banking h nqiiiries He wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
not be renewed wuhoul the pievious consent of the Assembly 

Sii (Jeorge <?£ A congratulated Mr B Das on h.iving got a place for the 
second readn g of die Bill afier patiently waiting for five years, and exprebsed sym- 
pathy wiih the spiiit umlerlying the Bill, But, he held that the statement about 
racial discrimination was not justified, and gave figures showing that the Indian 
element in the bank had strikingly increased* The Goveinment could not pa^is a 
legishtion inflicting injuiy on a pnvate bank and forcing u to dismiss Europeans 
anti pay a heavy ( ompensation with a view to making way for Indians bir George 
bchuster said that the Government held that when so much matiei was under consi- 
deration and in the air it woulrl not be justified in entering into any permanent 
agreement with the bank at this stage At the same time, he assured the share- 
holders of the bank that the Government did not contemplate a sudden change. 
Sir George Schuster, on the odter hind, assured the House that the Government 
would not enter into business wiib the bank involving a change m the piesent situ* 
ation without giving some opportunity to the Assembly to know what the Govern- 
ment proposed He concluded "‘One final woid I wish to say That is, business 
along these lines is not merely a matter of legishtion The Government cannot, by 
a stroke of the pen, suddenly create a body of efficient bankeis whom the whole of 
India will trust. These men grow up only from below, anti no effort of the Govern- 
ment, which IS not balanced by actual growth in the society of India, will have the 
slightest chance of achieving the result you desire ** 

Mi N, C Kdkar regretted that Sir George Schuster had given no assurance of 
Indianisation 

Sir George Schuster ; No assurance is rcquiied as the existing arrangements 
are progressing satisfactorily for Indianisauon 

Mr. fCeikar : We want an assurance as regards the demands put forward in the 
Bill 

Pandit Malaviya favoured a statutory piovision providing for Indianisation, and 
moved for cnculation of the Bill Moulvi Mahomed Y tkub said that circulation would 
kill the Bill and moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 

Pandit Malaviya was prepared to withdraw the motion m favour of that of Moulvi 
Mahomed Yakub The President said that both could remain. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, opposed both the motions and said that the Bill 
did not go to the loot of tne matter, and was a badly atmed shot at the target 

The House then divided, and rejected the motion for reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee by 45 to 23 votes. The motion for circulation was also rejected 

S 3 
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by 46 votes to 21, Finally, the House rejected Mr B Das’s Bill without a division 
The majority consisted of the Government block and the European and Central 
Muslim groups The minority consis ed of the Nationalists and Independents The 
division was indicative of the relative sirengih of the Government and the Opposition 
parties m the House. 

Arya Marriage bill 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved for reference of the Arya Marriage Validation Bill to 
a Select Committee He said this would facilitate inter-caste m.iiriages. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 

Stipends to Carnatic Family 

22 nd, JANUARY — The resolution moved by Mr Kabiruddin Ahmed, on Sept 24 
last, was the first to be discussed on this day It recommended that the stipends of the 
membeis of the Carnatic family which were discominued on account of their paitici- 
pation m the Ehilafat movement be restored with retrospective effect 

Mr Howell, Foreign Secretary, was received with cheers on rising to leply He 
accepted the motion on behalf of the Government (\pplause) He said he did 
not wish to enter into the history of the case, but wab prepared to let bygones be 
bygones and not be vindictive and treat the subject mittei of the resoliuion with 
the utmost sympathy. He assured them that he would carry on the best traditions lefi 
behind in the House by his predecessor, Sir Denvs Biay The motion was adopted 

Grievances of Currency Staff 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved for a minced committee to enquire into the 
grievances regarding scales of pay, provident fund and other service conditions of 
the non-gazetted staff, menial and clerical, of the Currency offices in India and 
Burma. 

Sir George Schuster, Finance Membei, pointed out that these questions were 
of grave concern to him, but a debate was not the best method to arrive at a solution 
for they would only be at cross purposes The Government had no desne to take 
advantage of the poor non-offictal attendance He was open to argument and 
desired the fullest opportunity 10 discuss the matter. Therefore, he suggested that 
two or three members interested m the question should meet him at the finance 
department office and discuss the matter in detail with a view to arnve at a common 
understanding He promised to explain the Government attitude in the matter 
and if he was convinced he was wrong he would gladly listen to what they had to 
say. But Government would take steps to prevent extravagant expenditure, The 
House agreed to the suggestion of the Finance Member. 

Slaughter of milch Cows 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved for suitable effective measures to 
prevent throughout British India the slaughter of all milch cows and prime calves, 
except for strictly religious purposes. He complained that 5,00,000 cows were 
slaughtered in whole India and three lakhs of them for the army alone. Thus there 
was a serious inroad on the country’s supply of cows and bullocks. The Mussulman 
kings took proper measure for the protection of cows. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mohan Malaviya, supporting the resolution, asked every 
member of the House how much he owed to the cow, as every one took milk 
Speaking from the economic point of view Pandit Malaviya asked what would be 
India if there were no cows The Government had failed to reply to the point that 
milk was getting dearer in the country which also accounted for the high infant 
mortality. Further there had been an immense rise in the price of cattle during 
recent years. There was no greater criminal w^te than the slaughter of cattle m 
the country. 

Maulana Shafi Daudi opposing the resolution held that the idea behind the 
xesoluuon was to prevent cow slaughter from the religious point of view even at the 
point of the bayonet, and he saw no reason why non-Hindus should be compelled 
to keep useless cows. 
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Sir Daicy LmdsJty sui;ifested that Govemmenl could help m the reparation of 
cows when they had gone dry to grassing grounds by providing cheaper railway 
freights Dr Moonje thought the spirit of the resolution was in accord with the 
position of the Government as both sought to improve the quality of the breed 
Ml H P IVfody regretted the ticumonious tuinofibe debate and suggested an 
amendment uigintr the Government to take such measures as may be practicable 
to prevent the shuinhrer of cows 

Baja Raghun.indan Prasad accepted the amemlmeni j v u 

The Home Meniber^ rt plying on behalf of the Government, legtetied that both 
the resoltii urn and the amendment weie vague and geneial which the Government 
was unable to accept He assuied the House that the debate had been veiy help- 
ful to the Govcinmenf and the practical suggestions like cheaper rail wav freights 
and repitiiation of cows when they hecime dry to grazing grounds would be given 
the best consukntion by Gov^ernment 

Rail Kaghunindan Prasad S»ngh made a shoit reply The House then rejected 
both the amendment and the resolution by 24 against 45 and 24 against 47 

votes. The Hoube then adjourned. 

Aryv Marriage Bill 

JANU/iRY'^Tht House on this day lesumed the discus^uon on the 
of Cboudbn Mukhtai Singh for the refeience of the Arya Marriage Validation Bill 
to a select rommitiee ^ 

Munshi/s/cai tSai/zw gave cordial suppoit to the motion Munshi Isvvar Sarati 
proceeding said ih it two questions aiose from the bilh vie, whether the Arya Samajists 
warned the bill and whether there was anything in the bill open to serious objection. As 
to rhe first there was not even one organised body of Samajists which raised an 
obrction to the hill Regaiding the second it was not open to non-Samajists to 
question the Simajists if they wished to marry irrespective of caste 

Dj Suhiaw.irdy • We have not loi gotten that the Child Marriage Bill as intro- 
duced was intended to apply to Hindus alone, but when it emerged from the select 
cornmuiee it became applicable to Mussalmans as well 

Munshi Is war Saian — To avoid a repeuiion of that you must put up a good nghl 
in the select committee and select such men on its personnel as you think would 
safeguard your mi crest 

Ml, Ghuznavi — What is there to show that the Samajists wanted the measure ? 
This couH only be ascertained if the lull was circulated, 

Muubhi Iswcir Sara n retoi ted that circulation would mean delay. He was con^ 
vinced that nothing would allay the fears of gentlemen whom the Sarda Act had 
thoroughly demoiah&ed Tliey were opposed to any measure of social reform. He 
admitted there weie serious drafting defects in the bill, which could be remedied 
m the select rommittee 

Moulvi Shafi Daudi opposing the bill said that it had fat^reaching implications. It 
sought to legalise marriages between Samajists and non- Hindus which he would 
oppose tooth and nail Reference to select committee meant that the House 
accepted the principle of the bill and till Moslem women were exempted from the 
operation of ihe bill the Miissalmans would oppose the measure. 

Pandit Kunou opposed the circulation motion and urged immediate consideration 
of the Bill which was demanded by the Samajists^ who two years ago in connection 
with the centenary celebration of Swami Dayanand at Muttra had passed the reso- 
lution unanimously for the v<ilidation of inter-caste marriages among Samajists 
Moreover recent conferences of Samajists in the U, P. and the Punjab had given 
support to the mea«iure. There was nothing to show that the bill was intended to 
leg ihse marriages between people of different faiths and that it would give impetus 
to conversions Attempts at conversion were proceeding briskly on the part of both 
Hindus and Mussalmnns and the bill would seek no change there All that the 
bill sought was that what had grcAm as a custom among the Samajists be legalised. 
The Samajists did not believe in the caste system and wanted to protect their 
rigbis under the law. 

Sir James Orerar strongly pleaded for the House to accept the circulation motion 
which involved in no sense an attitude of hostility or disapproval for the measure 
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which might be restricted solely in the interests of one pirticulai conimuni y He wis 
not disposed to agree that the mere fact ihit two years ago a meeting of Sam ijiscs 
at Muttra passed a resolution for su«-h a measure was conilusive evidence that the 
en ire community siipporfed the measure The House shoul I disabuse irs min I that 
Government bv seeking us cirruUtion was m any sense uafavoiirably disposed to it 
or to the progress of social reform 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya suppoued the circulation motion and 
opposed immediate consideration The Arya Samajists were a put of the 
Hindu community and formed a separate entity in ihe Hindu society It 
was open to them to have inter -caste mairiages, but to siy that iindei this bill the 
word Samajist included the relatives or dependents of a Suniji-^t oi persons un let 
the guaidi.inship of a Sam'^jist was really going too far and showed how e\ ensive 
was the scope of the bill (Mr Kunzru—Ic is only permissive) Moreover the bill 
would in effect concern the question of sticcesbion 

Mian Shah Ka?oax held thic clause 3 of the bill was looselv worded and sought to 
legalise marriages between Arya Samijisis and Moslem wimen If the mover of 
tlie bill was prepared to delete the words heligion' from the clause he would suppirt 
the motion for reference to a select coin-nittee He did not agree with Pandit 
Malaviya that the bill would interfere with the law of succession 

The Law Member^ speaking on the legil aspect ot the bill, said tint clause 3 did 
not say definitely whether both parties to the marriage should be Arya Samajists. 
It was vague and the interpretation by most members of the House wa' that it sought 
to legiltse a marriage where one party was a Samipst while the other belonge I to 
any other religion If that vievv be corre t every community would be affected by the 
bill Further the bill made no provision for succession as to what law woul i be 
applicable. One party to a marriage may be a Hindu while ihe other a Moslem or 
one party a Hindu and the othei a Samajist. So the best course would be to cucu- 
late the bill which would enable every community to have us say in the matfer 

Mr M K Achat ya opposed reference to a select committee as well as the 
circulation But if it came to the question of choosing the lesser of the two evils, he 
would surely vote for the circulauon He feared that unless theie was a convention 
that this legislature should have nothing to do with the maruage ceremonies of any 
community there would very soon at this rate be laws in the As'>embly for mirri iges 
between bipeds and quadrupeds (Laughter) He described those who were itching 
for popuhriiy as social reformers as mere faddisis and regatded it as a criminal 
waste of time for ihe Assembly to go on considering such measures 

Chauxihn Mukkfat Singh assured the House that it was not his intention that 
the bill should apply to otheis than Simajists Rfc*gaiding the Law Membei’s objec- 
tion he asked that when Brahmo S imajists after marrying under the Civil Marriage \ct 
could be treated as Hindus for the purpose of succession why should not the Arya 
Samajists be treated likewise 

The Law Member replied that a case of Brabmos had already created confusion 
and Government did not want confusion to be worse confounded 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh * If that confusion could be set at rest by a Calcutta 
High Court decision, why should not the same analogy apply to the Arya Samajists 
also ? The circulation motion was finally earned. 

COASTAii Reservation Bill 

Mr. S N. Haji moved that his Coastal Reservation Bill, as reported by the 
select committee, be recirculated for obtaining further opinions thereon bythei^ih 
April, igjo Ihe reason which promoted him to make this motion, he said, was that 
^e Assembly at present did not consist of us full normal complemenL The issues raised 
by the select committee report were of such great importance that it was desirable 
that a full House should debate thereon. A full House would meet only after the 
bve-elecnons which coul i not take place until after ♦he hst clav allotted for the non- 
omial Bills m this session Moreover, under the standing orders a motion had to 
be made as regaris this Bill in this session if it was not to lapse. 

No speeches were made by non-officials or Government spokesmen and recircula* 
bon was agreed to. 
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NON OFFICIAL BILLS ^<^5 

Indian Sieui Vessels Act 

Mr Neogy, foi the consoler iiion of Bill to amend the Tndinn Steam 

Ve«;sels Act, satcl that the measure sought State intervention in private enterprise m 
public intetest Kate wars and foieic^n compciilion had ruined the indigenous 
inlind transport in Bengal in the pist The Bill was expected to help in developing 
the Indnn inland iranspou industry bv fixing maximum and minimum lates toi 
inland tr nspoit . , 

Sn George Runy, on behilf of the Government, said the Government nact 
accented the Bill as ihcy held that theie could not he anv diffiMiltv m adnunisierm" 

It They had undeTtaken to tdministei the Bill in a spun of fair play to all nnd 
injustice to none The House allowed con-^ideiaiion and passed the Bill 
W\0F Acr (\Mi'NnMENi) Bill 

The House agreed to refei to a select commiitee Mr. Gluunavi*s Bill to amend 
the Waqf Act without discuss on 

Widows and Court Fel'i 

Ml Sanla next moved for the consideration of Ins Bill toainend thcCouit Fees Act 
for certain purposes He siid that the Bill scniglii to give relief to widows suing foi 
maintenance. It would be apphr d)le only to Apnere At present they had to pfiy 
court fee on ten times ‘he annual income ot ihcir hu^.bands’ estate, but under the Bill 
the court fee would be kvied only on the annu il inc'ome 

Ml Gw^niie, on bthilf of the Government, moved for a select committee. He 
stated that Goveininent accepted the pnnrnde of the Bill but felt th it thcie weie 
certain technical vlefects. The House referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Man-Mauk Law 

Mr B Das, moving for the circulation of his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
pointed out the haidships caused to women under the man-made law to-day They 
gave exemplary punishment to the wom.an if she became a mothei thiough free love 
while m an unmarried or a widowed state To save hcr'-cH froni^ social 
ostracism, she had often lecouise to the exposure of the child on the tcadside, for 
which she w IS pumshetl but the real ciil put who s« durecl and abantlnned her was 
left unpunished. Ihe Bill sought to piotect such women. The House rejected 
the motion 

Reservation of Rahavay Compartments 

The House next allowed Mr Aney to intioduce Ins Bill to amend the Railways 
Act for prohibiting the reservation of comptrtmens for any particular community. 
Sarda Act (Amendment) Bill 

His otbei Bill was also introduced, providing fox treating the offenders under 
the child Marriage Restraint Act as first offcndeis and enlarging the scope of the 
discretional y powers under secnon 562 of the Criminal Piocedure Code ^ He 
based this Bill on the observation of the Age of Consent Committee which pointed 
out that It would be in the finess of things that the judges should have discretion 
in suitable cases to give the accused the benefit of section 562. 

Picture op Gods as Trade Marks 

Finally, Mr B Das introduced bis Bi 11 to penalise the use of pictures of Gods 
and G >d iesses as trdile marks. The Asse nblv then adjourned till Monday The 
Viceroy a Idresse I the members on Saturday i he JANUARY, The following 
is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy's address : — 

The Viceroy'* Address. 

**Genlletnen of the Assembly — I was unable owing to my absence from Delhi 
to greet you at the opening of your session, but 1 desire now to offer >ou a cordial 
wekon e to your labours and to depress the hope that harmony and goodwill may 
attend vour deliberations. 

1 egret that it was not possible for me to address bo^b the Houses of the Legis- 
lature ibis morning. That, however, would have involved eiiber inconvenience to 
the honourable m^imbers of the Council of State by summoning them to Delhi 
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earlier than was lushfied by the circumstances or an undue postponement of the 
opportunity of speiLing in this place 

“I do no! propose to maTce a derailed reference to the programme of work that lies 
before you Your attention, this session, wdl be dnected chieflv to the budget, and 
the only preface I would wish to make to mv more geneial obseivations, is a brief 
allusion to matters that do not immedntely concern the internal affiirs of India 

‘Peace reigns on our borders ; but foi two of our neighbours, the past vear has been 
eventful* Nepal has suffered the loss of her distinguished Prime Minister, His 
Highness Sir Shumshere Jung whose fame as a wise and progressive statesman had 
travelled far beyond the cor fines of his own country India shares Nepal’s sorrow 
in her bereavement, but shares also her gratification that the reins of ofl[i:e have 
fallen into the hands of so sagacious and well-tried an administrator as Sir Bhim 
Shumshere Jung to whom we wish all success in the high duties which he now 
finds himself called unon to discharge 

“It IS a great satisfaction to India that Afghanistan has found a happy issue out of 
her lecent calamities m the accession of His Majesty King Muhammad Nadir Shah- 
His Majesty carries with him our warmest wishes and goodwill, and 1 have every 
confi lence t’ at undei his wise guidance, Afghanistan will speedily enter upon a 
new era of prosperity, and that the ties of friendship which unite our two 
neighbouring Countries will be maintained with ever-increasing strength and 
mutual trust 

“The question of the future Government of Eastern Africa is now being considered 
by His Majesty’s Government, upon whom my Government have impressed the 
keen interest evinced m this question by all the communities in India and impor- 
tance of having due regard, in their treatment ot this matter, to legitimate Indian 
feeling. I am glad to acknowledge publicly the valuable help which the Govern- 
ment of India has received from the Indian Legislature in this connection and to 
give the assurance that it will always be our endeavour to champion the just cause 
of Indians overseas by all the constitutional means open to us and in harmony 
with enlighiened Indian opinion 

“I much regret that sudden and serious illness has compelled Sir Kurma Venkata 
Reddi, our Asrent in South Africa, io return to India Duri ig the time he has held 
his post. Sir Kurma has amply justified his selection to this important office and the 
House will, I am sure, join me in hoping that a speedy recovery may enable him 
before long to resume his work. 

Aim of British Policy 

‘ I must now deal with some featiues of the political situation which have lately 
been eng'^ging public attention On my return to this country from England it 
was my duty to maVe a statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government That 
statement stands as I made it and indeed, in the light of the appreciation which I 
had formed of the principal elements of the problem with which we all have to 
deal and with a full knowledge of the weight that must necessarily attach to the 
considered opinion of any one holding my present office^ I should have felt that 
1 had failed m mv du‘v both to India and Great Bthain, if I bad tendered any 
different advice to His Maies^v’s Government and when His Majesty's Government 
saw fit, as they did, to enjoin me to make an announcement on their behalf, I could 
have chosen no different language in which to make it 

“The intention of my statement, of which I believe, the purport to have been 
unmistakable and which earned the full authority of His Majesty’s Government was 
to focus attention on three salient points Firstly, while saying that, obviously, no 
British Government could prejudge the policy which it would recommend to Parlia- 
ment afrer the report of the Statutory i ommission had been considered, it restated 
in unequivocal terms the goal to which British policy in regard to India was directed, 
secondly, it emphasised Sir John Simon's asser'ion that the facts of the situation 
compel us to make a constructive attempt to face thfe problem of Indian States with 
due regard to the treaties which regulate their rehtjons with the British Crown, and 
lastly It intimated the intention of Hts Mijestv’s Government to convene a conference 
on these matters before they themselves prejudged them by the formulation of even 
draft conclusions. 
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“I h'lve never sought to delude Indian opin.on into the belief that a definition ot 
the purpose, how ver plainly stated, vvouKl of iiself by the enunciaiion of a pliiase 
provide a soUuion for problems which have to be solved bwfoie ihit purpose is 
fully realise! The assertion of a g lal, however piecise us terms, is of necessity a 
difF-renc thing fiom the goal's attainment No se isible cravdici woiil I feel that a 
clear definition of his destination was the same thing as the conpleiion of hia journey. 
But u IS an assurance of direction an I in this cise, I believe it to be s imeLhing of 
tangible vilue to India that those who deman I full equility with other sell g ivermng 
units of the British Commonwealth, on her behalf, s lould Icno v that Great Britain 
on her Ride albO desires to lend her assistance to In lit in attaining to that posuion 
The desire of most rcbponsihle opinion in India an I chat of llis Mijes y's Goveinment 
IS thus the same and wheie unity of puipoae is so asburcd, we ought surely to be 
prepared to appioich the practical dilB nicies with gieuer liopjiulnesb For my own 
part, if I am satisfied that some one wuh wlio n I have b i^incsb to iruuact deques the 
simeendas myself, I feel better able to ilisius* any honest dilTerence that miy 
emerge between us as to the means of us co nplete cUUinmeut with a feeling of con- 
fidence that on the mam purpose we do not differ. 

British GovsRNMENr's control over indivn Administration 

** Although It IS true that in her e\ceinil leluionswuh the o hot puts of the 
Empire, India exhibits already sever d of the attnbu»eb of a self governing Dominion, 
It is aUo true that Indian p ditical opinion is not at piescnc (li^piseil co attach full 
value to these attributes of status, for the reison that their pi iciua! exMcise is foi 
the m »st pirt subject to the conirol or roncurrence of Hk Majesty’s Government 

“ The deman I for Dominion Status that is now ma le on beh tlf of In lia is based 
upon the general claim to be fiee fron that control, mire especially, m those fi*| U 
that are regarded as of predominan ly domestic inteiest, an 1 heie, u is generiHy 
recognise I, there are real difii:ulcie», mternil to In ha an I peculiar to her circum- 
stances and the world position that have to be f iced, au I m regard to which there 
may be sharp vauation of opinion both in Indii and in Gieat Britain The existence 
of these diffi uities cannot^ be seriously dispute!, anl the wiole obiecc of the 
Conference, now p!opO'>e I, is to affird an opportu my to His M ijcsty's G ivernment 
of examining, in free consultation with Indian leaders, how they may best most rapid- 
ly and most surely be sui mounted 

*‘The conference, which His Majesty's Government will convene, is not indeed 
the conference ihat those who h.ave demamled and claimed that ns duty should be 
to proceed by way of majority vote to the fashioning of an Indian constuunon which 
should thereafter be accepted unchanged by Parliament. Ii is evi lent that any 
such procedure would be impracticable and impossible of reconciliation wuh the 
consa u lonal responsibility that must rest both on His Majesty's Government 
and upon the Parliament But though the conference cannot assume the duty that 
apercains to His Mijesty’s Government, it will be convened for the purpose, 
hardly less important, of elucidating and harmoni-ing opinion and so affording 
guidance to His Majesty's Government on whom the responsibiluy must 
subsequently develop of drafting proposals for the consideration of Paiiiament 

Question of Sejlecxion of Personnel 
“It IS thus evident that the intrinsic soundness of any particular proposals made 
and the m inner m which argument for them is piesenied, will be more important 
factors m the conference than the exact numerical representation enjoyed by any of 
the different sections of opinion that will participate in the proceedings I do not 
now pronounce between the alternnive methods by which the British Indian 
Delegauon to the conference might be selected. It is safe to assume that the only 
desire of His Majesty's Government will be thit this body should, so Ext as it may, 
be honest and representative c<f all opin on m In ha wbiuh Crin legidrnitely cl urn 
to be heard in the discussions where central and provincial issues must 
interact closely upon one another. Manv will no doubt be anxious that an 
effective voice should be given to the provincial as well as to the All-India 
points of view. There is no lack of men well-equipped to deil with these sever.il 
aspects of the problem but while those who attend the conference should dearly be 
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men who command the full confidence of those they represent, I trust that they 
will also be men of wide vision, s long judgment and imbue 1 with rhe single desiie 
of utilising the occasion for the comnaon gt)o I of all the neoples of India 

“1 have as yet tendered no advice lo His M gesiy's Givernment on this mattei of 
the cornpo^uion of the conference an 1 before doing so, I shall welcome any informal 
intim uion ot their views that the hon'ble members of the legislature or the spokesmen 
of the different interests in the country may be willing to place before me 

“Nor has u yet been possible to decide u ion a date for the conference for this 
must depend u ) 0 n certain factors which are still indefinite It appears probable 
that the Imperial Conference will be hell m the autumn of this year and this, no 
doubt, will have to be one of the consivlerations piesent to the mind ot His Majesty's 
Government when they fix a date for the In lian conference an I as I stated in my 
announcement after the publication of the report of the Statutory CommiS'^ion, it 
will be necessary to give His M ijesty's Government, the Government of India, the 
Local Government, the Princes an I the general public opinion, reasonable lime to 
siu ly the compile ited questions with which the report wdl deal Subject to these 
prictical necessities ot fict, His Mije^ty's Goveinment will desire to hold the 
Indiin Conference as early as possible, an I so 1 ir as they are concerne i, will interpose 
no avoidable delay It is fuithei the wish of His Majesty s Government to meet, m 
so far as u is possible, the wishes and convenience of Indian representatives them- 
selves m this matter, and it will therefore be valuable to me to have the views of 
the hon'ble members and others ori this jioint also 

“ That brings me to another subject which is closelv co’^nected with the timetable 
of the conference Hon'blo members will recall that I announced my inienuon, last 
May, of extending the life of the Assembly because, according to our e\pectati*ins at 
that time, It seemed likely that the elections would oiheiwise be held on the eve 
of the publication of the repou of the Statutory Conmiasioi ani ot the Indian Central 
Committee, and I considered thit the uncertainty which must result from speculation 
as to the possible recommendations of diese bo lies couKl not fail to be embarrassing 
both to candidates and the voters At the same time, I have never thought that 
It would be right to deny the electorate an opportunity of expressing us views on 
these matters during the penol, necessarily protracted, that must elapse before the 
SqaI establishment of a new constitution I hive accordingly decided that the elec- 
tiOQo should be held so as to permit the meeting of a new Assembly for the next 
Delhi Session Ani my recent order extenaing the life of the present Assembly 
to July of this year, was determined by the de^iie to leivc it open to decide 

finally upon a date of election as miy subsequently be found to be generally 
convenient having regard to the date ultimately fixed for the conference xn 
London 

“Let us now picture to ourselves a conference such as we may hope to see 
established in actual operation. It will be an assemblage of men of varying race, 
religion and p duical thought. It will, by the inclusion of Indian btates, be both 
an expression of the practiCJtl links at present uniting the two pans of India, and, 
as we may trust, an augury of a greater unity that the fuiure days n av come to 
witness* At the conference table, along with all those representatives ot India will 
be those who represent Great Britain; and in view of the unique character of the 
gathering I w)uld hope that, when his othei preoccupations may peimit, it might 
hi possible for the Prime Minister to preside in person over ns deliberations. 
Those taking pat t in the proceedings will be completely free to advocate any pro- 
posals for the realisuion of Great Britain's professed policy that may desire to 
advance They will do this, if I miy repeat the words of my announcement “in the 
Iigic ofall the macenil then aviilabie'^ a definition purposely drawn wide enough 
to ensure to the Confere ice every i atuude and assistance in the responsible task 
upon which It will be engaged. 

British Governmbints fina.l CONSTi*igTioNAL Obligation 
“It IS surely no smill thing that the claim of India to take a constructive part 
without restriction and without prejudice, in the evo uuon of ilie new constiiuiion 
should have been thus recognised by those on whom the final constitution il obliga*- 
tion must rest, The action of His Majesty's Government may indeed fairly be 
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Slid to have created a new situation If the fundamental pioblem remains the same 
their action affords to India, as It does to G teat Britain, occasion of making a new 
approach to it under comluion shonouiable to all, and in such forms as should 
permit every t3*pe of opinion to contribute to its solution 

“I had greatly hoped that the leaders of Indian opinion would have been unani- 
mous in accepting the hand of friendship proffere I by His Mijesty’s Government and 
so taken advaitage of an opportunity unprecedented m India's liistory All history 
is a tale of opportunities seized or lost, and it is one of its chief functions to teach us 
with what fatal frequency men have allowed oppoitunities to pass them by, because 
It may be that the opportunity presented itself m a form different from that which 
they have expected or desired ; and history, xt seems, is in <langei of repeating 
Itself to-day in certain quaiteis of India 

“There are some who have accusromed themselves to believe that the only thing 
necessary to place India in the position they long to see hex fill is some simple action 
by great Britain and who are, therefore, tempted to regard Great Britain as the only 
obstacle to the full and immediate leahsanon of their hopes Yet without undervalu- 
ing the part Grea» Britain has to play in these matteis, I believe that, at this moment 
the future well-being of India, as also the rate of her political progress, depends far 
more profoundly upon what her public men can achieve for her in welding into true 
unity the diffurent elements that CO npose her being and reiiresent the sum of her 
political thought than upon anything ihit His Majesty’s Government or anybody 
else outside Inlia may be able to do I am not going to analyse the purpose of those 
who at a critical stage in India’s history would counsel her to reject dxe way of reason 
which may persuade and convince in favour of destructive methods, the danger and 
futilit of which she has alre idy experienced in operation 

“But I am bound to make two things very clear Fust is this I have striven 
hard, not, I think, without result, to secure recognition of whit I felt to be the just 
claims of Imlia at the hands of Great Britain, and at the same time to pursue a 
policy of day to-day administration in India that might not needlessly imperil any 
chance there might be of guiding the ship, carrying the precious fieight of Indians 
future into smoother waters It has not therefore been the policy of my Government 
that prosecutions for seditious speech should be extended beyoud those cases where 
the languige used or the circumstances of us employment constituted an incitement 
to violence, or made it necessary to regard the speech as incidental to a movement 
directed to the subversion of law and of the authorny of the Government 

The Lahore Decisions 

* It has however recently been announced that the immediate goal of some who 
claim to represent India is the repudiation of allegiance to the British Crown. 
It has further been made clear that those who desire to achieve that goal contemplate 
resort 10 uncoiibtituiional and unlawful methods of civil disobedience and with 
reckless disregard of the consequences. 

Debt-repudiation 

“A public profession has been made of the intention to refuse recognition of 
India’s financial obltgauons to which her ci edit has been pledged. I am confident 
that the great preponderance of Indian opinion, which is b>th loyal and sane, will, 
when It understands us implications, condemn decisively a programme which could 
only be accomplished through the subversion of Government by law established and 
which would strike a fatal blow at India’s economic life. 

“It is evident that there are already some who regard violence, whether of indi- 
viduals or of mobs, as the speediest and most effective solvent of political problems. 
Between such peisons and all who believe in ordered society, based upon sanctity of 
life and respect for property and other lawful rights and interests,, there can be no 
composition ana no truce and although the very authors of the present 
policy deprecate, some on grounds of principle and some on grounds ^ of 
expediency, resoit to violence, they can hardly be so lacking 
in either imagination or recollection of the past events in India as not to be 
able to picture the results in this direction which must follow, as they have always 
followed, from the adoption of the policy they recommend. 

27 
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Law and Order 

“It remains my firm desiie as it is that of His Majesty’s Government following the 
recently professed wibh of the Biuisli House of Commons to do everything drat is 
possible for conciliation in ouUr that Gieat Buuin and India may collaborate 
together in finding a solution of out present difficulties But it is no less 
incumbent upon me to make u plain that I shall discharge to the full 
the responsibility testing upon mvself and upon my Government for the effective 
maintenance of law’s auihoiuv and for the preservation of peace and older And 
m fulfilment of this duty I do not doubt that I should have the full support of all 
sober citizens , . „ 

“The second thing I would point out is that m any case the confeience will 
be formed The fact that some decline to take any pait in the deliberations so 
closely affecting their country’s futuie only throws greater responsibility upon and 
I would add gives a wider oppoi tunny lo — those who are prepared to face and solve 
the difficulties in a constructive spiiu It is certainly no reason why Hia Majesty s 
Government should be deflected from their declaied intention to call lepresentatives 
of India to then counsels I eniertam no doubt, but that those who will go to the 
Conference from British India will be men who can speik authoritatively for the 
several component parts of the great volume of Indian public opinion which they 
will represent. To all that body of opinion I would say that, if India’s case is to 
have full weight at the Confeience, it is of the utmost importance that no efforts 
should be spared to enable it to find expression with something like urianimity 

“I do not apologise for dwelling upon this impeiative necessity From the time 
I first came to India, now nearly four years ago, I have laboured, in private, to use 
such influence as I might possess m the way of assisting British India to win true 
peace among her own people and to strengthen heiself immeasurably before the eyes 

of the world. I would accordingly hope most earnestly that the leadeis of all those 
who will be represented at the Conference may ‘realise that no duty, to which the 
love of their Motherland may impel them can transcend in dignity or woith this 
call to unity and that they may utilise wisely the interval before the Conference in 
tiaining the ears of their countrymen to hear it.” 

Patents and Designs Bill 

27th» JANUARY,'^ The Assembly meeting lasted twenty-five minutes only on this 
day. Sir Bhupendra Mitia moved consideration of the Select Committee report on 
the Patents and Designs Amendment Bill and said that the Select Committee had 
materially improved the Bill and given a greater latitude to the applicants. ^ 

Sir Furshotamdas Thaknrdas asked why Govern raeut had taken no action yet 
on the Indian commercial community’s demand for legislation for the legistratiou 
of trade marks in India. He held that the staff of the Controller of Patents and 
Designs was inadequate, but congiatulated Mr. Rama Pai on his efficiency 

Sir George Rainy said that the question was consideied at least ten times before 
commercial opinion was found every time eiihei unanimouBly against or balaucedly 
against the proposal. He remarked that the Federation of Indian Chambeis should 
suggest methods 

Sir Purshotamadas : When was it last that Government gave consideration to 
the matter Sir George Rainy * It was in IQIT-IO, , _ 

Sir Bhupenera Mitra said that the staff of the Controller of Patents and Designs 
was being strengthened and the emoluments of the Contioller weie being irapxoved. 

The Bill which was passed comes into eff’ect from July 1, 1930 The Assembly 
then adjourned* 

Competitive Medical Exajuination 

28ilu JANUARY , — On this day Mi. M. R. Jayakar, Deputy Opposition Leader, 
moved the following resolution — 

'^Tbis Assembly recommends to the Governor-General m Council that he be 
pleased to revive the competitive examination for i^cruitment lo the Indian Medical 
Service, which has been held m abeyance for the last fourteen yeais, and to hold 
it anrually at a convenient centre in India and to make it obligato^ for the 
entrants to the examinctfioa to hold a medical qualification registiable in India 

Mr* Jayakar said that he might be criticised for moving such a resolution at a tune 
trhen the public demand was for the transfer to Indian control of the whole ma- 

r 
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nacjemeiiL ot the counlu. He not. feme of the tate of the rebolutiou in the 
picsent state of the Ilunse hut 'was preh«-cd his niedical fuendb to place then 
case bcfoic the Houho. Mi Jayakai said that this eumpetitive examination was a 
t>ood opciunft lor employ n^Mit of middle class people before the war It was 
stopped in l‘J15 and had not yet been lo-opoiied The piesent system was most 
unsaUslaetoi's Not only did Eiiiopean rcduil'. leeeive bonie extiaoidmaiy iijachts 
which weie denied to ^ Fndians but the seh'clion enmmittecs insisted on Indians 
possessing Biitibh qiiiilitications But evm Ihonjih Indianb weie asked to ajipear 
at a eonipetitne oxaiiiination in s h>ieii»n eountiy in a fuieian l.in^iuj^o with foicign 
devices, thew did so well that by Bill thej had bieiiied 50 pci cent, of the vacancies. 
Undci tlie system ol nomniati(»n, howcvei, out ot total ot 102 vacanoios tilled between 
1923 and 1928, only vei\ tcvi Indians had ban taken He maintained that medical 
education in India had m.idt' aieat stiides and a hi^'hti peiccntac»e ot Indians 
possLSSiUft post pa adust 0 ipialiiieations was aMulable loi sen ice in India than lu 
Euiopeaii countiies Foeltna on the subject, was well expicssed by the Intel 
TJniverbitv Conteicnco ovei which the Viceioy ijicsidetl and which had luged the 
levival of the competitive evammation and reciuitment The AU-India iSledical 
Absociation had also resolved bimilnilv 

Ml Yoiin^, the lepitsontalue ot the daik ehamhei ot the Government, namely 
the Army De’paitment, miaht once ai^xin say that theie was a shoitafte of reciuits. 
To that Ml Jayakai ’s leply wub that India turned out 500 medical giaduates 
yearly from amons; whom 25 annual icciuits could be easily found Finally, he 
urged recipiocity in the mattei o£ legist lation of medical qualiiications, as 2,000 
peisons piactibiug in India to-day held European qualifications 

Ml Macluo}ih Younq, Aimy Sc'cictary, speaking on behalf of Government, 
admitted that the piebciit was not wholly satisfintory but Goveinment were doing 
their best to impiove it At the same time. Government could not accept the 
resolution which involved the immediate institution of competitive examinations 
Mr Young wished to know if Mr Jayakai wanted the holding of the competitive 
examination only in India 01 both in India and England. 

Bir. Ja-yakai replied that he proieried to have it exclusively in India but did not 
object to a simultaneous exaniuiatiou. 

Giving figures ot Indian lecruilmeiit BIi. Blacworth Young pointed out that 
before 1910, ot the 218 wdio entered the service, only 17 were Indians In the five 
yeais picceding the wai the number of successful Indian candidates advanced, foi 
there weie 107 European candidates and 80 ftuecesaful Indian candidates. The 
total recruited in the pie-wai period was 278 Euinpeans and 39 Indians. The 
jnoportion of Europeans and Indians recruited befoie the introduction of the present 
system of lecruitmcnt x^as seven to one, Duiing the war 44 Europeans and IS 
Indians were iccrmted. Immediately after the war there was a large increase in 
Indian recruitment He admitted that, dmnm 1923-24 no Indians wore recruit^ 
but during the whole five-year period, 1920-24, theie were 83 Europeans and 83 
Indians. All of them weio jieimanent He finely admitted that the conditions were 
then abnormal and the recruitment was also abnormal In 1925 11 Europeans and 
10 Indians were reciuited and in 1926 a re-organisation ot the service was worked 
out and the latio fixed as two Europeans to one Indian. The actual number 
recruited from 1925 up-to-date was 86 Euiopcans and 47 Indians Thus under the 
system of selection there had been considerable advance The Army Secretary 
admitted that the maintenance of this proportion of two Europeans to one Indian 
by making Indian recruitment dependent on the number of Europeans recruited, 
which m some years had been flagging, was invidious to Indians. He informed the 
House that the Government of India hod represented this matter to the Secretary 
of State who had agreed that Indians would in future be recruited to Indian 
vacancies in the recognised pioportion of one Indian to tw'o Europeans irrespective 
ot the rate at which European candidates were forthcoming for European vacancaeSr 
Proceeding, the Army Secietary emphasised that the ratio fixed was necessary iu 
view of the fact that the Indian Bl^ical Service was primarily a military service. 
He made it clear that this proportion was not final and could be ebangea when it 
was found that a modification was prma fade desirable but the resolution, in so 
far as it involved an immediate ladical change in the organisation of the service, 
was premature, Moreover, theie was practical difficulties and they should not penalise 
their best source of recruitment. Competition would also prove unfair to a lat^je 
number of temporary officers. In no British university had it been found possible 
to introduce a competitive examination. The Board in India had been quite able to 
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dis criminate between i»ood and bad material Tlicie wab no qucbtioii of lobbery, ae 
Mr Jayakai had hinted Noi was thcie any peiferouce bhown for Biitiah medical 
qualificahons. In fact, last yeai one candidate was chosen Tisho had no British 
qualification. Government weie prcpaied to examine the whole matter m the 
light of to-day debate but could not accept the le&olutiuu 'which was preinatuie 
and impracticable ^ 

Lt.-Col, H, A. J. Gidney said that ho would support Mi. Jayakai (Nationalist 
applauael, but wanted to know whethei Mi Jayakai ’& resolution proposed an 
exclusive examination m India oi a himultaneous examination in India and England, 
for he would give hia support only in the latioi case 

Mr Jayakar My lesolution asks for an exclusive examination in India, but 
I will agree to make it simultaneous if the Hon Membci assuies me that Gover- 
ment would accept the amended lesolution 

Col Gidney I am not in the confidence of Govoinment but, if Mi. Jayakai 
accepts that amendment, the Euiopean Gioup w^ould back him 

Ml. Jayakar I will, if the Eaiopcaii gicup accepts the amended resolution 
Sir Darcy Lindsay Thouah my group have not been fully consulted, I believe 
they would support it. (Applause ) 

Col Gidney admitted the foice of the argument that the IMS wms piimaiily 
an aimy seivice and was needed toi the medical needs of Euiopcans in the service, 
but that was no argument against leciuitment throuuh a competitive examination 
He knew from personal expeiience that the quality ot Biitish ofiiceis ot the IMS. 
was not the same as before. He has always tavouied medical swaraj lor India and 
would urge that examinations should be held entiiely in India but, at the profaent 
stage, owing to inadequate medical training in certain Indian uiuveisitios, he 
perrerred to go slow and therefore recommended that competitive examinations 
should be held in India and England simultaneously. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay accoidmaly moved an amendment to this efiect 
Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government of India were anxious that India 
should attain Dominion Status in this lespocc and desired to institute a Statutory 
Medical Council fox India whose relationship with the General Medical Council of 
England would be the same as that of similar councils m Australia and othei 
Dominions* He promised to place before the House proposils on the subject shortly 
Dr. B S. Moonj% said that Biitish lecruitment was affected by reined men caiiying 
tales about India which had made leciuits demand bettei conditions He saw no 
reason why a temporary IMS man was kept so long without confirmation 

Pandit H. N. mtmru held that the resolution oi the amendment could benefit 
India only if the lestiiction imposed by the Seeietaiy of State, le, 38 per cent, 
Indian recruitment, were removed Moieovci* w'as it not a fact that Europeans in 
private life secure the seivice of Indian doctors and vakils, ii respective oi racial 
consideiations and merely on the sbiength of then technical knowledge ? 

Mr. Young, replying on the debate, said that the question ot alteration ot the 
ratio might be considered in the light of altered circumstances in future but Gov- 
ernment must hold that the resolution was premature at the pie‘:>ent moment. There 
were practical difficulties in holding the examination simultaneously m India and 
England, Government could not, therefore, accept the resolution or the amendment 
The amended resolution was put to the vote and earned without a division 
amidst non-official applause* The amended resolution urged Government *'to revive 
the competitive examination for the recruitment of the I M S , which has been held 
m abeyance for fourteen years and hold it annually simultaneously in India and 
England and make it obligatory for entrants to the examination m India to hold 
a medical qualification legistraole in India.*' The House then adjourned* 

Sale of Goods Bill 

29th* JAJV'ZJASF*— Sir B* L. Mitter, Law Member, moved consideration oi the Sale 
of Goods Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He took pride in the fact that the 
Bill had such universal suppoit from commercial bodies m India and said that in its 
present form the Bill "was the result of immense labour, specialised Imowiedge and 
practical cxpenence • 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to. 

The clauses were then put to the House one by one. 

Amendments being rejected the Sale ot Goods Bill was passed. The Contract 
Act Amendment Bill and the Tfunsfer of Property Act Amendmm^ BUI were also 
passed without discassion. The House then adjourned till 4th Feb. 
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Tuevtment or Lahore Case PiusoNEiih 

~Uh FEBRUIRY — Esnidoidinaij luteicbt WiU routed Aviieii three shoit-ROtice 
questious weie ansvvcied on thib day. 

Ml B Das abked whelher the Home Mcmhei had leeeived a petition tioui the 
Lahoie conspiracy <aso pusoners asking toi the iiillilmeiU of the piomibo iei>arding 
special tieatment to ])oIUica[ piisoneis and the umoviil of 1 a 01 . 1 l distinctions 

The Home Mcmbei loplied that a potiliou hid been leouvod and foiwaidcd to 
the Punjab Govoiumont loi disposal Ho had p:iven no absiiiauco to the As'^embly 
of the iiatauo leioiied to by the piisoncis and the Go vein nit nt s decision ic^aidiiift 
the cbait^es in the inles v,u\ild not be atTocted by the couise of conduct \imch the 
pusoneis might puisne 

Iteplying to a senes of supplemental v questions, the Home Meiuhei said the 
local GovernraenPs replies hid been loceived and the Homo Mcaibei hoped shoitly 
to convene the piomised confeicncc ot patty leadeis in the HoubC bctoio taking the 
final decision 

SinvLR 

Sir Puishotamdas Thalcuidas iieAt laisoJ a rpiestion icgaiciing the unpieeedcnted 
diop m the prices of silver, whuh meant a depieciatioii of silver holdings by the 
masses, and asked what stepb the (Toveinmont proposed to lake to prevent a fiuthei 
depieciation of silvei prices. 

Sir Geoige Schustei leplied that the ch^pieLiation was caused by the fact that 
China and liido-Cliina ^^ere belling silvei , secondlj, biUcr Mas being less used foi 
cunency and even in cunencicb its htainLud ot fineness was leduced. On the 
other hand, bilvei being a e-product of othci metals, its production ^^aa not 
reduced. The Govcinineut did not agree that thou eiht»r balob weic the mam 
cause of the fall m prices They bad decided on the sale ot wher m the bcbt 
mteiests of the coimtiy ab a whole and not m the inteicsts of any particular class 
of holders. 

Pandit Malaviya, Bir Purshotamdas and Mi. Arthui Moure put numeroub bupple- 
mentary questions. 

Bir George Schuster said that it was not in the public interobl to give detailed 
information of silver sales, but he inioinied the Hoiiho that the silver holdings were 
now Rb. 108 cioies as compaied with less than Its. 100 ciorea last >oni* This was duo 
to the increase in the return of feilver lupecs fiom circulation. He held that the 
silver currency reseive ivas uneconomical. Their conveision into sterling secuidties 
would yield interest to the Government. 

Further puibucd by supplementary questions, which lasted for 25 minutes, Sh 
George Schuster maintained that it was not piimarily the action of the Government 
of India which brought about a fall in silver puces. The <picstiou whether the 
present prices wore disadvantageous or advantageous depended on a long view of 
the market. He could not go so far as to say that the (Toveiiinient would refrain 
from seiiiog silver at about the piescnt level, though it was quite possible that 
silver might have stabilised itself now at a new level, On the other hand, taking a 
shorter view, it was obviously undesiiable to put a large stock for sale at a time 
when, not getting a highei price, the Govern men t would weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages ot either couise fully. Sir Geoigo added that he would gladly hear Sii 
Purshotamdab^B suggestions. 

Sir Puishotamdas asked whether the silver produceis could not combine and 
restrict pioductioa. The Government ot India should enquire and take the 
initiative 

Sir Geoxgo Schuster replied that ho would make an enquiry, but sellers wore 
unlikely to combine, in his view, as silver was a bye-product* while the Government 
of Indians interest w^ould be merely to have a maiket to enable it to unload its 
silvei holdings. 

Pandit Malaviya suggested that the Government had aciualiy robbed the people 
of their savings. 

^ Sir George Schuster replied that . there would be no robbery in a matter of this 
kind as the operations ot the sale of silver were not intended to benefit any 
private interest. The Government might be right or wrong, but the policy was 
directed entirely in the best public interests of India. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya : Will the Government convene a conference of a few members 
to discuss the whole question of silver sales ? 
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Bir Geovge Schubtev asfi'eed to piivalely discuss the mattev with the leader ot 
the Opposition and Sir Puishotaiodas and otheis 

The Galleries Question 

Pandit MaUviya then asked the follo\viui» bhoit*notice question , . , , 

(a; Is It a fact that His Excellency the Viceroy had teiegiaphcd to the hon 
Home Member to request Piesidcnt Patel to postpone makini? any ^atcraent on tnc 
question lelating to police atianaements lu the vistois’ galleiies in the Assembly tiu 

His Excellency’s letuin to Delhi / ..xti.it ^ 

ibj If the answei to pait (ai it> in the afTiiraative, is it a fact that this message 
was not communicated to President Patel? If not, why not? 

Sii Jnmos Crerar replied — . 

“I have His Excellency’s pcrmis-iion to state to the House that on the evening 
of the 19th January I received a confidential telegiam horn His Excellency in the 
course ot which he suggested that if the hon. President intended to make a state- 
ment on the subject I should approach him in older to suggest his pt^tponemenl 
of any statement pending an oppoitunity tor a turthei discussion attei His 
lency had returned. I had no leason to suppose that the Piesident intended to 
make a statement when the House met as he bad given me no intimation to that 
efiect. but on receipt of His Excellency’s telegram I at once telephoned to the 
President’s house intimating that I had a very mgent matter whmh I wished to 
discuss with him personally I was infoimed that he was unable to receive mo. 

I accordingly wiote to him immediately lepeating my request that I might see hitn 
at any time convenient to him befoie the House met. To that communication t 
received no leply.” 

A volley of supplementary questions then ensued, causing great excitement. 

Pandit Malaviya . lu view of the urgency of the matter, why did not the Home 
Member ride down to meet Mr. Patel ? „ , , j. i. i. j 

Sir James Crerar • I would have been perfectly prepared if that suggestion bad 

been made to me (Official applause) ^ ^ x n i i 

Pandit Malaviya . Was thcie any definite no that the Piesident would not meet 

the Home Member ? , , , x* i. it. 

Home Member The phone was answered by some domestic servant, who in the 
fiist instance stated that the President %va8 having his dinner and latei that the 
Piesident was ill in bed. In the absence of further infoimation from him it was 
not for me to intervene in his privacy and his indisposition. (Official applause.) 

Mi. Jayakar . Will the Home Member show me any words in his letter indica- 
ting that he had received a message fiom His Excellency which wanted him to 
communicate with the Piesident ? ^ j i 

Sir James Cieiar . When I intimated that I wanted to see the President and 

had an urgent matter to discuss, I think it is hardly possible that to such a request 

made from the Leader of the House to the President the President would not 
reply, (Official cheeis.) i x xt 

Mr. Jinnah * May I knowr, when the Home Member leceived no reply to the 
letter, if he sent a demi-official letter, communicating the Viccioy’s message to Mr. 
Patel ? (Opposition cheeis ) , , , ^ jr • j i. i 

Sir James Crerar. I consideied that the comraunication wrhich 1 desired to make 
to riie President could more properly and effectively be made in an interview than 

in correspondence , . , .rr x x 

Pandit Malaviya: Did not the Home Member owe it to the Viceroy to write a 
letter to the President stating the message he has received from the Viceroy ? 

Sir James Crerar : Having asked tor an interview on an urgent matter, 
no reason to anticipate that it will not be complied with 

Mr Jinnah . When the Horae Member found that it was not possible to 
municafce the message, should he not have communicated the message to the 
dent before he made the statement ? . 

Sir James Crerar : I expected my request would complied with any time before 
the Assembly met. 

OoL Crawford to President : May I know, Sir, whether you got a telephone message 
aqd the reason you did not reply ? . . x 

The President : The hon. member does not expect the Chair to enter into a con- 
troversy* All 1 can say is that the answers given are imperfect m some ways and 


I had 

cora- 

Presi- 
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lucoirect in otlici'^ I tlo not to ontei into a eoniroveisy at thw stage li T 
have any mattei to commiinu'atc F \Mtl make 11 M.itomont 

dims and countei-choei'^ weic iit tliH •=^tai»e paili\ cliowning the ^\olds indulged 
111 by cither aule ot the House Su James (hoi.u m is heaid to ask the Piesidoiit 
May I know t\hich pail of my statement is ineoiieet ’’ 

:Mi Patel I had no telephonic eommuniealion fioni the Leader ot the House. 
The Hon membei cannot cioss-examuie Ihe (Jhaii, (The ofhcial benches cheeied 
Janies Cieiai ) 

Sii James Ureiai* IMay I leapecttullv })Oinl out that my tacts aic eouect and 
enquue iihothei my statement that no leply Mas roceivod to my letter is impeifectly 
collect ^ 

No answei Mas given 

Ml. Alley Did >oti mention the laet ot having phoned to him lu >oui lettei ^ 
f^ii Janie'S Uioiai 1 made no stalmiient to that eilect in my lettei 
Ml Jayakai May I kmnv why in his lettei the Homo Mcmboi did not state 
spceilically that he was in po^.'scssion ot an impoitant measiige tiom the Viceroy ? 

No ansvvei was givi'ii 

Mr. Mooie In view of Sn Jaims (’ieiai\ sfitenient that the Viccioy’s niessime 
was confidential, how did this 111 loi mat ion come into the posscfiMOii of the Leadei 
of the Opposition 

Sir James Cieiai I gave no mfounation and should be glad to hear from 
Pandit Malaviya 

Pandit Malaviya 1 leceived infoiniatiou fiom a reliable person at Allahabad I 
then wiied my tiuestion L am glad that the information has been found to be 
correct. 

The Picsidont at thi^ stage closed fuither questions by asking the House to proceed 
with the iioimal business Immeiliately a number ot mcrabeis ictiied into the lobbies 
and discussed the ciitical situatiou which had ausen The geneial opuiioii was that 
it had done consideiable damage to the peace movements on the galleries question. 

Road Fusjd 

The House lesumed the discuission of the leaolution moved at the last Simla 
session regaiding the recommendations of the Road Development Committee m the 
matter of appoition meals of the Hoad Fund and accepted 13 formal amendments 
of Mr tfayakar without discussion. 

Some discussion, however, ensued on the amendment of Mr. B. Das, who 
sought to limit the control of the Goveinment of India only to works which they 
assisted by coutiibutions from their leseive or otherwise. Mr. Das held that the 
whole resolution would strike at the basis of provincial autonomy and rob the 
Ministers of their control in the matter of road development His suspicions were 
that It was the intention of the (tovernment to control the roads, as they controlled 
the railways, for militaiy purposes, to meet contingencies of levolution, etc. If 
they were loally anxious to iiuprove the means of eommuniealion they should have 
taken the question of watei communication in hand earlier 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra repudiated any aimstei motive la the Government 
moving the resolution Taxation in )mrbuauce ot the recommendations of the Road 
Development Committee had alieady commenced, and they weie anxious to regularise 
the expenditure under that head. The Government had no intention to rob the 
provinces of their pow»eis to manage roads, and the resolution expressed the 
consideied opinion of the Government as also that of some prominent members of 
the House. The Government did not know if the proposed arrangements would 
clash with the future constitution of India, but they were confident that they did 
not with the present one- 

Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the resolution was a compromise between the 
views that the Goveinment should control all-lndia roads and that the Minister 
should not bo interfered with in the discharge of their duties. The latter view 
held that the Government should be only a collecting agency. Mr. J’ayakar stated 
that the Assembly control was necessary for the purposes of regulating the two 
annas duty on petrol, which wgs a central source of revenue. 

The House rejected the*amendmont, and also another amendment of Mr. Das and 
passed the amended resolution. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

5 th. JANXTAEY.^Tk^ Assembly met on this day in a comparatively calm 
atmosphere. The agenda consisted of 14 non-official bills at various stages. 
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Bill foe PEorEOxioN of Orphans. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved foi a select committee foi his bill amending 
section 5»’)2, Ciiminal Procedure Code The bill sought to empower a magistrate 
to compel the restoration of any oiphan, in certain cases to orphan societies 

About an hour and a half was devoted to the discussion of the motion which was 
ultimately rejected by the hoii se. 

Mr. Bhargava said that the present section 552, Cu P C,was enacted to provide 
protection tor women and female childien of lender ago tiom unlawful detention 
and subsequent safe custody lor female child len whose parents weie alive. Theio 
was no provision in the law to give protection to oiphans of eithei sexes who had 
no guardians noi for cases in which the minors came befoie courts in ways othei 
than rescue from, unlawful detention The amendment \voiild remedy those 
defects. 

The opposition was led by Mr. Gwynne and the Rev Mi. Ohatteiji. The foimei 
objected to the bill as it gave veiy wide powers to distiict magibtiates and extended 
the powers of ciimmal couits beyond what was contemplated undci the law II 
would also import m the Code of Ciiminal Procedure what should properly be the 
sphere of a Child Protection Bill. Quoting opinion®, Mr Gwynne stated that the bill 
was opposed by almost all local Governments and high courts 

The Rev. Mr Chatterjee thought the remedy suggested would be woiso than the 
disease, as most of the institutions, intended to piotect children, were badly managed, 
wheie children were generally tieated worse than piisoneis Mi Chattel ji held it 
to be the function of the State to look after the orphans and till the time when 
orphanages could be run by Government it was inadvisable to pass this legislation. 

Mr. Ehaigava, replying, said that all the opposition tested on the second part of his 
bill which he would withdiaw in the select committee. The motion was rejected. 

Exemption Of Accused Fbom Attendance in Court 

The lost of the day was taken up by Mr. Bhargava^s motion for a select 
committee to another of his bill to amend the Code of Criminal Piocednre 

Mr. Bhargava pointed out that the object of the bill was to secure exemption for 
an accused person, who was incapable of lemainiug betoie court, but was represen- 
ted by counsel, fiom peisonal attendance The magisUate would then be empowered 
to proceed with such an enquiry or trial in his absence and may at a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings diiect personal attendance of the accAised. The bill 
also provided for adjournment of the case if the accused were unieprcseoted by 
his counsel or his presence was legarded necessary Lastly, if there were moie than 
one accused in a case, the trial of the accused exempted bo held sepaiately. 

Mr. Gwynne, on behalf of Government, opposed the motion He said that the wiser 
course for the movei was to get the bill circulated which he originally intended to 
do. The bill, he said, could not be legarded as of an uigenl nature and was such 
on which opinions of the local Governments and high courts were regaided 
necessary by Government Mr, Gwynne said the provisions of the bill weie very 
wide and would only benefit the richer classes of people who would seek exemp- 
tions on every occasion As a matter of fact any one could apply and get 
exemption under the bill which would lead to delay of cases in courts. 

Replying to Mr. Gwyune, Mr Bhargava did not agree that the bill would 
only benefit the neber classes unless the Government meant that it would lead to 
corruption amongst judiciary. The house, however, rejected the motion. 

Pictures ob Gods as Trade Marks 

Mr. B. Das next introduced a bill to penalise the use of pictures of Gods and 
Godesses, scense from scriptures or mythology of any religion whatsoevei, as marks 
or trade maiks on any article imported or manufactured m India Mr. Das said 
tibat many articles imported from foreign countries or manutactuied in British India 
bore on them a stamp oi picture of Hindu Gods and Goddesses. It was repugnant 
to their religious sentiments that they should be so used and profaned by coming 
into contact with every day human commercial life Respect for Hindu sentiments 
demand that the pictures of Gods and Goddesses should not be used as marks and 
trade marks on any articles sold in the market. Commercialisation of religious 
sentiments was anti-lndian in tiadition, culture and sentiment. 

Sir George Rainy moving for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion 
doubted if the mover had thought the matter out seriously. If it was repugnant 
to the people to see pictures of Gods Goddesses as trade marks they woula refuse 
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Slid to have created a new situation If the fiindamenul piobleni remains the same 
their action affords to Indn» as it does to Gieat Britain, occasion of making a new 
approach to it under comiition shonourable to all, and m such forms as should 
permit every type of opinion to contribute to its solution 

“I had greatly hoped that the leaiiers of Indian opinion would have been unani- 
mous in accepting the hand of friendship proffere 1 by His IVIajesLy's Government and 
so taken advantage of an opportunity unprecedented in India*s history All history 
IS a tale of opponunuies seired or lost, and it is one of its chief functions to teach us 
with what fatal frequency men have allowed opportunities to pass them by, because 
it may be that the opportunity presented itself m a form diffeient from that which 
they have expected or desired , and history, it seems, is in dangei of repeating 
Itself to-day m ceitain quaiters of India 

‘There are some who have accustomed themselves to believe that the only thing 
necessary to place India in the position they long to see her fill is some simple action 
by great Bntain and who are, thcicforc, tempted to regard Great Britain as the only 
obstacle to the full and nnmediite realisation of then hopes Yet without undervalu- 
ing the part Giea* Britain (las to play m these mitters, I believe that, at this moment 
the future well-being of India, as also the late of her political progress, depends far 
more profoundly upon what her public men can achieve for her m welding into true 
unity the different elements that CO npobc her being and reiJresent the sum of her 
political thought than upon anything that His Majesty's Government or anybody 
else outside hi ha miy be able to do I am not going to analyse the purpose of those 
who at a critical stage in In lia's history would counsel her to reject die way of reason 
which may persuade and convince in favour of destructive methods, the danger and 
futilit of which she has already cxpetienced in operation 

“But I am bound to make two things very clear First is this I have striven 
hanl, not, I think, without result, to secure recognition of whit I felt to be the just 
claims of India at the hands of Great Britain, and at the same time to pursue a 
policy of dav-to-day administration in India that might not needlessly imperil any 
change theie might be of guiiing the ship, cairying the precious freight of India, s 
future into smoother waters It has not therefore been the policy of my Government 
that prosecutions for seditious speech should be extended beyond those cases where 
the languige used or the circumstances of its employment constituted an incitement 
to violence, or matle it necessary to regard the speech as incidental to a movement 
directed to the subversion of law and of the authority of the Government 

The Lahore Decisions 

“It has however recently been announced that the immediate goal of some who 
claim to represent India is the repudiation of allegiance to the British Crown. 
It has further been made clear that those who desire to achieve that goal contemplate 
resort 10 unconstitutional and unlawful methods of civil disobedience and with 
reckless disregard of the consequences* 

D EBT - REPU D1 ATION 

“A public profession has been made of the intention to refuse lecognition of 
Indians financial obliganons to which her credit has been pledged. I am confident 
that the great preponderance of Indian opinion, which is both loyal and sane, will, 
when it understands us implications, condemn decisively a programme which could 
only be accomplished thiough the subversion of Government by law established and 
which would strike a fatal blow at India's economic life. ^ ^ ^ 

“It IS evident that there are already some who regard violence, whether of indi- 
viduals or of mobs, as the speediest and most effective solvent of political problems. 
Between such persons and all who believe m ordered society, based upon sanctity of 
life and respect for property and other lawful rights and interests, there can be no 
composition and no tiuce and although ^ the very authors of the present 
policy deprecate, some on grounds of principle and some on grounds of 
expediency, resort to violence, they can hardly be so lacking 
in either imagination or recollection of the past events in India as not to be 
able to picture the results in ibis direction which must follow, as they have always 
followed, from the adoption of the policy they recommend 

27 
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Law and Order 

“It remains itiy firm desire as it is that of His Majesty’s Govornuient following the 
recently pi ofessed wish of the Bimsh Hoiue of Commons to do everything diat is 
possible foi conciliation in oidtr that Great n.iiani and India may collaborate 
together in finding a solniion of our present difficulties But it is no less 
incumbent upon me to make it plain that I shall discharge to the lull 
the responsibility lesiing upon mvself and upon my Government for the etiective 
maintenance of law s auihoruv and for the prescivation of peace and ordei Ana 
m fulfilment of this duty Ido not doubt that I should have the full support of all 

sober citizens , . 

“The second thing I would point out is that m any case the conteience wiii 
be formed The fact that some decline to lake any pair in the deliberations so 
closely affecting their countiy’s future only throws greater responsibility upon and 
I would add gives a wider opportunity to — those who aie prepaied to mce and solve 
the difficulties in a constructive spun It is certainly no reason why Hia Majesty s 
Government should be deflected from then declared intention to call representatives 
of India to their counsels I emertain no doubt, but that those who will go to the 
Conference from British India will be men who can speak aiuhoritauvely for the 
several component parts of the great volume of Indian public which they 

will represent To all that body of opinion I would say that, if India s case is to 
have full weight at the Conference, it is of the utmost importance that no efforts 
should be spared to enable it to find expression with something like unanimity 

“I do not apologise for dwelling upon this imperative necessity Fiom the time 
I first came to India, now neaily four years ago, 1 have labouied, in piivate, to use 
such influence as I might possess in the way ot assisting Bmish India to win true 
peace among her own people and to strengthen herself immeasurably before the eyes 
of the world. I would accordingly hope most earnestly that the leaders of all those 
who will be represented at the Conference may* realise that no duty, to which the 
love of their Motherland may impel them can transcend m dignity or worth tn is 
call to unity and that they may utilise wisely the interval before the Conference in 
tiaining the ears of their countrymen to hear it 

Patents and Designs Bill 

27th. JANUARY— The Assembly meetine lasted twenty-five muiutes only on this 
day. Sir Bhupeudia Mitra moved considoration of the Select Committee leport on 
the Patents and Designs Amendment Bill and said that the Select Committee hatt 
materially improved the Bill and given a gieater latitude to the ajiplicants. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas asked why Govern meat had taken no action yet 
on the Indian commercial coraraunity’s demand foi legislation for the registration 
of trade marks in India. He held that the staff of tlu* Ooutrollei of Patents and 
Designs was inadequate, but congiatulated Mr. Rama Pai on Ins etticiency 
Sir George Rainy said that the question was considoied at least ten times betoie 
commercial opinion was found every time cither unanimously against oi balauecuiy 
against the pioposaL He remarked that the Federation of Indian Chambeis should 
suggest methods. , 

Sir Puishotamadas When was it last that Governmout gave consideration to 
the matter ?— Sir George Rainy : It was in 1917-19 ^ j * 

Sir Bhupeneia Mitra said that the staff of the Controller of Patents and Designs 
was bemg strengthened and the emoluments of the Controller were being improved. 

The Bill which was passed comes into effect from July 1, 19IJ0. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Competitive Medical Examination 

28ffi. JANUART.-Oa this day Mr. M. E. JayaUr, Deputy Opposition Leader, 
moved the following resolution , . « , v 

“This Assembly recommends to the Go vernm -General m Council that ho be 
pleased to revive the competitive examination for recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service, which has been held in abeyance for the last fourteen years, and to hold 
it anrually at a convenient centie in India aud to make it obligato^ for the 
entrants to the exaramatioa to hold a medical qualification registrable in India. 

Mr. Jayakar said that he miglat be criticised for moving such a resolution at a time 
ijhen the pubhc demand was for the transfer to Indian control of the whole ma- 
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nagemeut of the countn He ^^us not &iuc of tlic fate ot the lesolutioii m the 
piesent state of the House hut was pie^sod bv his niedieal fiiendb to place then 
case befoie the House. Mi .Tayakai said ihiii this competitive examination was a 
fijood opcinne, tor employ incut, of uiuldle class people before the wai It was 
htopped in 1915 and had not yet been iO“ 0 ])ened Ihe piesent system ^^a8 most 
unsatistactoi\ Not only did Euiopoan lecinil-. p^ocne some cxtiaoidinaiy iij^hts 
which were denied 10 Indian** but the Mdect ion committees insisted on Indians 
possessing Diitish qualili(*alion<-. Hut evi 11 though Inditins woie asked to ajipear 
at a com])etitivc cvamination in a foieii»n countiy in a foi’iiirn lani>uap.o with foieign 
degices thej did “o well that b> 1911 they had ^(Huied 00 pei cent, of the vacancies. 
LFiidei the h^stcm of nomination, how mi, out of total otl02 vacancies tilled between 
1023 and 1928, only \ci> tew Indians had ’neen taken lie maintained that medical 

education la India had made ^iiat siudc'^ and a hij 2 ,ha poieentufic ot Indiana 

posse bsing post ^laduatc qua lilical ions was* a\ ulahle lor seivico m India than m 
Einopean couiitiies Feeling on the subject was well oxpicssed by the Intel 

XJniveibity Conteienco o\ei which the Vicoioy pie'-uled and which had uiged the 

revival ot the competitive cxammation and reeiniitment The All-fiidia Medical 
Association had albo re'^olved biinihnlv 

Mr Young, tlio lopicseiitatne ot the dark chamboi of the Ooveinment, namely 
the Aimy Depaitmcnt, might once agun bay that tlieie was a shortage of recruits 
To that Ml Jayakar’s uplj^ was that India tinned out 500 medical graduates 
yearly horn among whom 25 annual iceimts could be easily found Finally, he 
urged recipiocity in the mutter of legistuition ot medical qualifications, as 2,000 
peisons piticti'=^nig in India to-day held Euioptan quahlicatious. 

Mr MacKiioith Yotauf, Airay Societai>. speaking on behalt ot Goveinraeni, 
admitted that the pieseut was not wholly satihla* torj but Government were doing 
then best to impiove it At. the same time, Ciovanment could not accept the 
lesolution w^hich luvohcil the itnmctbate inbtitution of competitive examinations 
Ml. Young wished to know if Mr Javakar wanted the holding of the competitive 
examination only in India 01 both in India and England 

Ml. Jayakai loplied that he picfeired to have it exclusively m India but did not 
object to a smniltancnus examination. 

Giving figuicb ot Iiidiau lecnutnient Mr, JMacworth Young pointed out that 
befoie 1910. ot the 218 who euteied the seivice. onl\ 17 were Indians In the five 
yeaib picccding the war the number ot succes^tul Indian candidates advanced, for 
there weic 107 Euiopeau candidates and 39 succesbfnl Indian candidates. The 
total reciuited in the pie-war period wab 273 Eumpeans and 39 Indians. The 
piopoition of Eurojioans and Indians leeiuited before the introduction of the present 
system of recruitment was seven to one. Duung the war 44 Europeans and 18 
Indians wore leeiuUed. Immediately after the war theie was a large increase in 
Indian recruitraent lie admitted thut dinhic 1923-24 no Indians were recruited 
but during the whole five-year peuud, 1920-24, thiUT wore 83 Europeans and 83 
Indiaus. All of them were peunaaent. He freely admitted that the conditions were 
then abnoimal and the leeiuitnieiit w'as also abnoimal. In 1925 11 Europeans and 
10 Indians weie leeruited and m 1026 a I'e-organisation of the service was worked 
out and the ratio fixed as two Europeans to one Indian. The actual number 
recruited from 192o up-to-date was 86 Euiopcans and 47 Indians Thus under the 
system of selection Iheie had been consideiable advance The Ainiy Secretary 
admitted that the niuintenance of this proportion of two Europeans to one Indian 
by making Indian xeciuitment dependent on the number of Europeans recruited, 
which m some years had been fiaggnm, was invidious to Indians. Ho informed the 
House that the Goveinmcut of India hod reprcFcnted this matter to the Secretary 
of State rvho had agreed that Indians would in future be recruited to Indian 
vacancies in ihe recognwed pioportion of one Indian to two Europeans irrespective 
ot the rate at which European candidates were forthcoming for European vacancies. 
Pioceeding, the xVrmy Secretary emphasised that ihe ratio fixed was necessary in 
view of the fact that the Indian Medical Service was primarily a military service. 
He made it clear that this pioportion was not final and could be changed when it 
was found that a modification was faHe desirable but the resolution, in so 
far as it involved an imm<-diat# radical ebauae in the organisation of the serving 
was premature. Moreover, there was practical difficulties and they should not penalise 
their best source of lecruitment. Competition would also prove unfair to a large 
number of temporary officers. In no foittsh university had it been found possinle 
to introduce a competitive exammaflon* The Board in India had been quite able to 
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dis criiiainato beUeeii good and bad inatciial Th(*ie wib no question of lobbery, as 
Ml Jayakai bad huited Noi was theic any perfeicnce bliowii toi Biitiah medical 
qualifications. In fact, last yeai one candidate Mas chosen Mho had no Biitish 
qualification Government were prepaied to examine the ivhole raattei in the 
light of to-day’s debate but could not accept the losolutioii which was prematiue 
and impracticable 

Lt,-Col H. A, J. Qtdney said that he would support Mi. Jayakai (Nationalist 
applause), but wanted to know whether Mi Jayakai'b resolution pioposed an 
exclusive examination m India or a simultaneous examination in India and England, 
toi he would give his suppoit only in the latter ease 

Mr Jayakar My lesolutiou asks toi an exclusive examination in India, but 
I Mull agree to make it simultaneous it the Hon Member assures me that Gover- 
ment would accept the amended lesolutioii 

Col, Gidney . I am not m the confidpuce of Govern men t but, if Mi Jayakai 
accepts that amendment, the Euiopean Gioup wrould back him, 

Mr Jayakar I will, it the Earopean gicup accepts the amended resolution 
Sir Darcy Lindsay Though my group have not been fully consulted, I believe 
they would support it. (Applause ) 

Col Gidney admitted the force of the aigument that the IMS was pnmaiily 
an army service and was needed foi the medical needs of Euiopcans m the servu'e, 
but that was no argument against recruitment thiough a competitive examination 
He knew from peisonal expeiience that the quality of British officers of the IMS 
was not the same as befoie He has always favouied medical swaia] toi India and 
would urge that examinations should be held entiiely in India but, at the piesent 
stage, owing to inadequate medical tiaining in eeitam IndiiUi univeisities, he 
perferied to go slow and theiefoie lecom mended that competitive examinations 
should be held m India and England simultaneously 

Sir Darcy Lindsay accoidingly moved an amendment to this ellecfc 
Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government of India were anxious that India 
should attain Dominion Status in this lespect and desiied to institute a Statutory 
Medical Couned for India whose relationship with the General Medical Council of 
England would be the same as that of similar councils in Austiaha and othei 
Doramiona. He promised to place before the House pioposxls on the subject shortly 
Dr. B. S Moonji said that Biitish lecruitmont was affected by letiied men cairymg 
tales about India which had made icciuits demind better conditions. Mo saw no 
reason why a tempoiaiy IMS man was kept so long without confirmatiou 

Pandit H, N. Rioiuii held that the lesolution or the amendment could benefil 
India only if the restiiction imposed by the Secietaiy of State, i e, per cent 
Indian recruitment, weie lemoved Moieovei, was it not a fact that Euiopeana in 
private life secure the bervioe of Indian doctois and vakils, irrespective oi lacial 
consideiations and merely on the strength of their technical knowledge ? 

Mr. Toimg, replying on the debate, said that the question ot alteration of the 
ratio might be considered in the light of alteiod ciiciirastances in future but Gov- 
ernment must hold that the resolution was premature at the present moment. There 
were practical difficulties in holding tJhc examination simultaneously m India and 
England. Government could not, theietoie, accept the resolution or the amendment 
The amended resolution was put to the vote and carried without a division 
amidst non-official applause. The amended resolution urged Government **to revive 
the competitive examination for the recruitment ot the I.M S , which has been held 
in abeyance for fourteen years and hold it annually simultaneously iu India and 
England and make it obligatory for entrants to the examination in India to hold 
a medical qualification registrable m India.’’ The House then adjourned. 

Sale of Good* Bill 

29th* JANUARY Sir B, L Mitter, Law Member, moved consideration ot the Sale 
of Goods Bill as amended by the Select Committee. lie took pride in the fact that the 
Bill had such univeisal support from commercial bodies in India and said that in its 
present form the Bill was the resuli of immense labour, specialised knowledge and 
practical experience 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration yjm agreed to. 

The clauses were then put to the House one by one. 

Amendments being rejected the Sale of Goods Bill was passed. The Contract 
Act Amendment Bill and the Transfer of Ptopeiiy Act Amendment B%ll were also 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned till 4th Feb. 
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XiiKAiMLNi OF Lvnoiin C^\si: riuhoxnus 

Uh B^EBRUIRY — Eui.iouliiKuy uiteie-it. louhtnl \\heu thioo blnort-iioticr 
questions v>eie answeied on this tla>. 

Ml B. Das asked w bethel the Home MomlMU had ieu*i\ed a petition from the 
Lahoie conspiiaoy case nriboneis asking foi the tultilmont oi the piomi'>e ii*;;aidini.' 
special tioatment to polftieal piisoneib and rht' uinoval of laeia! dislinetiuns* 

The Home Member leplied that a petition had been leienid and ioiw aided to 
the Punjab Goveiiinient tor disposal IJe had p\en no assui ane«* to the AssenmK 
of the iiatiiio lofoiied to by the piisoneis and the (TO^eininMii 4 deeisiou iL^tardin^^ 
the chaiges in the lules would not be adeited by the tuuise of eiuidiiet which the 
piisoneis might pin sue 

Eeplying to a seiie^ ot supplomentaiy (pieslious, (he Home Alenihei saui the 
local Government's lepiies had licen leeeived and the Home MiMubei hopetl ‘bluntly 
to convene the piomised eoufeieaco of paity lea<leis in the House betoio takum the 
final decision 

SiLVEK HliUMP 

Sir Puishotamdab Thakuidas next laised a question regardinp: the unprecedentt*d 
drop m the prices of silvei, which meant a dopieoiaiioa of silver holdings In’* the 
masses, and asked what steps the Government proposed to take to prevent a furthci 
depreciation of silver puces. 

Sir George Schustei lephed that the depieeiation wa4 caused by the fact that 
China and rndo-Clnna were selling sdvei , seeondh, sihei was being loss iistnl hu 
curieiicy and even in cuiieucies itb btandaid id fineness was lediiced On the 
othei hand, silver being a bje-pioduet of othii metid", its pioiluction was not 
reduced The (Tovenimeiit did not agu*e that thou silvei sales wmo the mam 
cause ot the fall m puces They had decided on the sale ot sihci in the bebt 
interests of the couiitiy as a whole and not m the inteiestb of any pniticulai elafi** 
of hoJdeiB. 

Pandit Malaviya, Sir Purshotamdas and Mi Aithui Muoie put numeious huppic- 
mentary questions 

Sii Geoige Schuster said that i( was not in the public intori‘b( (0 gite (iHnilctl 
mfoiraation of silvei sales, but he lulounod the Huusc that the silvei holdings w*erc 
now Es. 308 ciorch as compaied with less than Es., 3t0 cion s last jeai. This wasdne 
to the increase in the letiun of bilvei lupins iiom cncuUtion. He held that the 
bilvei curiency lescue was uneconomical Then eoiuei’Mon mto steiHng bucuntiob 
would yield luteiest to (he Govern merit. 

Fiiitbci puifaucd by buppicmentary questions, which lubled for minutes, Sir 
Geoige Schustei maintained that it was not pumanly the action of the (tovernment 
of India which biought about a fall in silvei prices. Tlic question whether the 
present prices were dibadvautagcous or advantageous depended on a Jong view of 
the maiket. He could not go so fai as to say that the Cjoveinment would refrain 
horn selling silver at about the present level, (liougb it was quite possible that 
silver might have stabilised itself now at a new level On the other hand* taking a 
bhoitcr view, it was obviously undcsmiblc to put a largo Block for Bale at a time 
when, not getting a higher pucc, the (Tovoniment would weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of either couiso fully. Sir Geoige added that he w^ould gladly hoar Sir 
Puishotamdas’s Bugge&tionb. 

Sir Purshotamdas asked whether the bxlvcr producers could not combino and 
lestnct pioductioa. The Government of India should enquire and take the 
initiative. 

Sir George Schuster replied that he would make an enquiry, but sellers were 
unlikely to combine, in his view, as silver was a bye^producU while the Government 
of India s interest would be merely to have a maiket to enablo it fo unload its 
silver holdings. 

^ Pandit Malaviya suggested that the Government had actually robbed the people 
of their savings, 

^ Sir George Schuster replied that there would be no robbery in a matter of this 
kind as the operations of i!!be sale of silver were not intended to benefit any 
private interest. The Government might be right or wrong, but the policy was 
directed entirely in the best public interests of India. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya : Will the Government convene a conference of a few members 
to discuss the whole question of silver sales ? 
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Sii George Schustoi aj>ieed to piivately discuss the mattei with the leader ot 
the Opposition and Sir Purshotamdas and otheis 

The Galleries Question 

J^andit Malaviya then abkcd the follo\Mn£> bhort-notice question 

(ai Is It a tact that His Excellency the Viceroy had telcgiaphed to the hon. 
Home Member to lequcst Piebideiit Patel to tiostpone makiu« any statement on the 
question relating to police aiianisomentb in the vistois' galleries in the Assembly till 
His Excellency's leturn to Delhi ? 

lb) It the answer to pait (ai m the afhiraative, is it a tact that this message 
was not coramauicated to Piesideut Patel ? It not, why not ^ 

Sir James Creiar replied — 

have His Excellency's pei mission to state to the House that on the evening 
of the 19th January I received a confidential telegiara fiom His Excellency m the 
course of which he suggested that it the bom Piesident intended to make a state- 
ment on the subject I should appioach him in order to suggest his postponeraeiit 
ot any statement pending an opportunity toi a fuither discussion aftei His Excel- 
lency had letuined I had no reason to suppose that the Piesident intended to 
make a statement when the House met as he had given me no intimation to that 
effect, but on leceipt ot His Excellency’s telegram I at once telephoned to the 
President’s house intimating that I had a vciy urgent mattei which I wished to 
discuss with him personally I w'as infoimed that he was unable to receive me. 
I accordingly wrote to him immediately repeating my request that I might see hiin 
at any time con\enient to him befoie the House met To that communication I 
received no reply-” 

A volley of supplementary questions then ensued, causing gieat excitement. 

Pandit Malaviya : In view of the urgency of the matter, why did not the Homo 
Member ride down to meet Mr Patel ? . , , 

Sii James Crerar I would have been perfectly prepared if that suggestion had 
been made to me (Official applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya Was there any definite no that the Piesident would not meet 
the Home Member ? 

Home Member The phone was answeied by some domestic servant, who in the 
fiibt instance stated that the President was having his dinner and later that the 
Piesident was ill in bed In the absence ot further information fiom him it was 
not for me to intervene m his pnvacy and his indisposition (Official applause ) 

Mr. Jayakar . Will the Home Membei show me any words m his lettei indica- 
ting that he had received a message from His Excclleucy which wanted him to 
communicate with the Pieeident ? 

Sir James Cierai . When I intimated that I wanted to see the President and 
had an urgent matter to discuss, I think it is haidlv possible that to such a request 
made from the Leader of the House to the President the Piesident would not 
reply (Official cheers.) 

Mr. Jinnah . May I know, when the Home Member received no reply to the 
letter, if he sent a demi-official lettei, communicating the Viceroy’s message to Mr. 
Patel? (Opposition cheers) 

Sir James Crerar I considered that the communication which I desired to make 
to the Piesident could more propeily and effectively be made m an mteiview than 
in correspondence. 

Pandit Malaviya: Did not the Home Member owe it to the Viceioy to wiite a 
letter to the President stating the message he has received from the Viceroy ? 

Sir James Creiar Having asked for an interview on an urgent matter, I had 
no reason to anticipate that it will not be complied with. 

Mr. Jinnah . When the Home Member found that it was not possible to com- 
municate the message, should he not have communicated the message to the Presi- 
dent before he made the statement ? 

Sir James Crerar : I expected my request would-be comphed with any time before 
the Assembly met. 

Col. Crawford to President : May I know, Sir, whether you got a telephone message 
and the reason you did not reply ? 

The President : The bon. member does not expect the Chair to enter into a con- 
troversy. All 1 can say is that the answers given are imperfect in some ways and 
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incoiiect in othci^ 1 do not to into w nontrovi'isy ui ihi^t sta^i\ If I 

have any mattoi to (ounnnnuMti' 1 wdl in ik(* a ^tateintiu 

Ohms and eonnta-oheei-^ at this M ii;t* pauh diovMimu, th<' worda indulged 
in b> either side oi the iloiis»* Sn d une«, Tiei.u w is heaid to ask the Piesideiit 
May I know wliuh paU ot niv stuieiueiit i» meoiie^i ' 

iMu Ihitel I had no telephoiue ooinmuniiMtnni liom the Leudta oi the Hoiw* 
The Lion menibei i.iunot euws-i‘X iimne tht‘ rliair (The oHuial lionohoa eheciod Sn 
Oitnai ) 

Su dunes Cnnui M’U I les^iet tlnlh )u>iiit out thiU my faets iiu eoneei ami 
eiKimie vvhetha my sUitmient dial no uplv vv is leeiaied to m> lette» in impeifecth 
eon eel ? 

No aiiMwei \\ is anon 

Ml. Ani'v I>i(i von mention the I let oi havnii; phi>n**d to hmi in \mv loltei ’ 

Sii .Limes ('leiai I in ide no slat unsit It) tint ithet 111 mv K‘ttei 

Ml da\ak*u Mi\ I know win 111 Im lettei tlie iionie Meinhei did not stale 

^peclllt•aliv that he vv is in po-M-sion ol an unpoitanf message fiom tin* Vieeroy *’ 

No unswei was aivtai 

Ml Mooie In view of Mi dimes Gieiai s stattMueid tliat the Vieeroy’w mestiage 
was eonfideiitial, how did this lutonniiioii eome into the possossmn of the Leader 
of the OpjHisition 

Sir James i'leiai I gave no mloimution uiul should be glad to hoar fiom 

Pandit lilalavna 

Pandit Mil.ivna I vt^emved uifoniution fioia a ri‘iiable peison .it AlUihaliad I 
then wued my ipiestion I am gl.nl tint the mfoi nut ion has been found to be 
correct 

The Piosident at this st ige closed fmthei questions In asking rbo House to piococd 
with the noimal lnHint“*s Imimsiiatelj n iiumbi*r of membcis uSiivd into the lobbies 
and discussed the cntieal situation which h.id aii-^vsi IV general opinion was that 
It hati done coiibidei alile d.uuigc to tlic pe.v*e movomeuts on the galUaies qucHlion. 

Uo\i» Ft'XP 

The nouse resumed the diseus-^toii of the rt solution moved at the last Rimla 
sea&ion regauling the reeommem Lit ions of tht» Hoad Pevelopmeut GommittiHi ui the 
matter of apportionments of the Uoad Fiuul and aeeeptiHl Id formal amcudmeula 
of Mr Jayulcai without diseussion. * ^ . 

Koine dihcusHion, however, enHued on the emendmenfc of Mr. B. Das, who 
sought to limit the contiol of the Ctoveriimeiit of India only io works which they 
assibtod by conlubiitions from their lescrve or otherwise. Mr, 3his held Umt the 
whole resoliitum would strike at the bash of provincial autonomy and rob the 
Ministers of their eontiol m the uuitter of road development, Hts mupicions were 
that It was the intimtion of the Ooveinment to control the roads, as they controlled 
the railvrays, lor military purposert, to meet coniingeiuaes of uwulution, etc, Jf 
they weie really anxious to miiuove the uuainH of eommuimaitum they should have, 
takiui the question of water eommutueatum in hand ejirlier. 

Sir Bbupendrunath Mitra repudiateil any mmster motive in the Government 
moving the resolution Taxation in purHUuiwa* of the reeommeiidattmis of the Road 
Development Comnnttt*o had already eommenced, and lh(‘y were anxious to regulariflo 
the expenditure under that hmL The ftovemineiit had no mttmtion to rob the 
provinces of their powers to i«a«ag(» roads, aiul the resolution expressed the 
considered opinion of the Govemment as also that of f*ome protninent menaliers of 
the nouse. The Government did not know if the proposed armugemeuts would 
clash with the future constitution of India, but they were confident that they did 
not with the present one. 

Mr Jayakar pointed out that the resolution was a compromise between the 
views that the Government should control alLIndia roads and that the Minister 
should not be interfered with ui the discharge of thdr duties. The latter view 
held that the Government should be only a collecting agency. Ml Jayakar stated 
that the Assembly control was necessary for the purposes of regulating the two 
annas duty on petrol* which waa a central source of revenue. „ ^ , 

The llouso rejectcil the amendment, atwl lUo another amendment of Mr, Das an<i 
passed the amended resolution. Thu Assembly then rose for the day. 

5tJu JANUABT-.-^-^Tha Assembly met ou this day in a comparatively calm 
atmosphere. The agenda consisted of 14 non-oflBicml bills at various stages. 
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Bill foe PEOTEonoN of Orphans, 

Pandit Thakmdas Bhaigava moved fox a select committee tor his bill amending 
section 552. Cximinal Pioeedure Code The bill sought to empowei a magiatiatc 
to compel mo lestoxation of any orphan, in certain cases, to oiphan societies 

About an hour and a half was devoted to the discussion of the motion which was 
ultimately rejected by the house 

Mr BhaigaVa said that the present section 552, Cr P C , was enacted to provide 
protection tor women and female childien ot tender age from unlawtul detention 
and subsequent sate custody tor female childien whose patents were alive. There 
was no provision in the law to give protection to oiphans of eithei sexes who had 
no guardians nor for cases in wmeh the minors came before courts in ways othei 
than rescue from unlawful detention The amendment would remedy those 
defects 

The opposition was led by Mr Cfwynne and the Rev Mu Chatterji The forraei 
objected to the bill as it gave veiy wide powcis to distiict magistiatos and extended 
the powers of ciinunal couits beyond what was contemplated uiidei the law It 
would also impoit in the Code of Criminal Proccduro what should piopeily be the 
apheie of a Child Protection Bill. Quoting opinion^, Mi Gwyniio stated that the bill 
was opposed by almost all local Governments mid high courts 

The Rev. Mr Chattel jee thought the lemedy suggested would be wmiso than the 
disease, as most of the institutions, intended to piotect children, were badly managed, 
wheie children were generally treated worse than piisoneis Mi Chatterji held it 
to be the function of the ^latc to look after the oiphnns and till the time when 
oxphanages could bo run by Govern men t. it was inadvisable to pass this legislation. 

Mu Bhargava, icplying/said that all the opposition xcsted on the second pail of his 
hill which he would withdraw m the select committee The motion was reiceted 
Exemption Of Accxtsbd From Attendance in Coxjbt 

The lest of the day was taken up by Mi Bhaigava’s motion for a select 
committee to another of his bill to amend the Code of Criminal Proccduie. 

Mr. Bhargava pointed out that the object of the bill was to secure exemption tor 
an accused person, who was incapable of remaining before court, but was represen- 
ted by counsel, from pexsonal attendance The magistiato would then bo empowei cd 
to proceed with such an enquiry ox tnal m his absence and may at a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings direct personal attendance of the accused The bill 
also provided for adjournment of the case if the accused were unrepresented hy 
his counsel or his presence was xegarded necessary. Lastly, if thcie weie moie than 
one accused xn a case, the tiial ot the accused exempted ne held sepaiately. 

Mr. Gwynne, on behalf of Government, opposed tl e motion He said that the wiser 
course for the mover was to get the bill cuculated which he originally intended to 
do The bill, he said, could not be rogaided as of an urgent nature and was sucli 
on which opinions of the local Governments and high couifcs w^ero regarded 
necessary by Government Mr Gwynne said the provisions of the bill were very 
wide and would only benefit the richer classes of people who would seek exemp- 
tions on every occasion As a matter of fact any one could apply and get 
exemption under the bill which would lead to delay of cases in couits. 

Replying to Mr. Gwynne, Mr. Bhargava did not agree that the bill would 
only benefit the richer classes unless the Government meant that it would lead to 
corruption amongst judiciary. The house, however, rejected the motion. 

PiOTTJEEs OE Gods as Trade Marks 

Mr. B. Das next introduced a bill to penalise the use of pictures of Gods and 
Godejsses, scense from scriptures or mythology of any religion whatsoever, as marks 
or trade marks on any article iranorted or manufactured in India Mr. Das said 
that many articles imported from foreign countries or manufactured m British India 
bore on them a stamp oi picture of Hindu Gods and Goddesses. It was repugnant 
to their religious sentiments that they should be so used and profaned by coming 
into contact with every day human commercial life^ Reopect tor Hindu sentiments 
demand that the pictures of Gods and Goddesses snould not be used as marks and 
trade marks on any articles sold in the market* OominereialisaUon of religious 
sentiments was anti-Indian in tradition, culture and sentiment. 

Sir George Rainy moving for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion 
doubted if the mover had thought the matter out seriously. If it was repugnant 
to the people to see pictures of Gods Goddesses as trade marks they woulcl refuse 
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to boy those ai tides. The manufaetureis used the pictuiea because they attracted 
the customcis. Fuithei, theie weie piactical difilculties in enforcing the pronsions 
of the bill and he thought that oven if it was passed into law, it would be u 
dead letter Government could keep a check at the sea ports or even in places oi 
manutaeluie, but ii was possible that middlemen and mci chants would 
pictures. Sir George Rainy, in conclusion, said that the operation of the bill would 
lead to a buiden on trade and industry. 

Mr Alexander pointed out that there “was no icpugnance in Madras , on the 
other hand people used the tiado mark pictuies as objects of veneration and decora- 
ted then houses with them The bill sought to interfere with an old established 
custom which he hold was dangerous ife also w^^hod to know if the manufacturers 
who spent money on tiade marks and weie deriving considorablo income would be 
compensated it the bill was passed 

The House accepted the moi on for ciiculation and was adjourned till next day. 

TflR tNCOME TAX BILL PASSED 

67/^ FEBEUARY —The sitting of the Assembly was very dull on tins day and 
lasted for only 40 minutes. The House agreed without discussion to the Finance 
Member’s morion foi consideiaiion and passage of the Bill amending the Piovideni 
Jpunds Act of 1925 as passed by the l/ouncil of State. 

The Income Tax Bill against the formation of companies with the object of 
evading the payment of income-tax and super-tax as leportcd by the select commit- 
tee was next consideiod 

Sir George Schuster made it clear that there was no intention to penalise any 
company which hvippencd to be oontiolled by one or by a small number of persons 
unless It was used for the particular object of evading the tax 

Ml Aney compl.inied that the poison who brought the select committee's report 
for his signature would not even wait until he went thiough the lepoit with the 
result, that the report was presented without his snjnatuie. He wanlea the Finance 
Membei to make moie satisfactoiy anangements in future. 

Sir Hugh Cocke made it clear that the ptovibions of the Bill were so worded 
that companies would not be interfered with in their legitimate holding up of 
profits for the development of their business If the income tax authorities were 
instructed on this point it would help the successful working of the Act. The 
Finance Memhci assuied Sir Hugh Cocke that income-tax ollicpis would be mstrueted 
as desiied. He promised Mi Aney that bteps would be taken to prevent a 
r^urience of his experience. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Railways and Steamee SBiivioEb 

8th FEBRUARY wQn this day Mr K.C Neogy moved a resolution recommending 
the Government “to appoint % committee of ofiicial and non-ollicial membeia of the 
House to inquiie into the lelations botw^een the Eastern Bengal and Assam-Bengal 
Railways on the one hand and the inland steamer services in Bengal on the 
other and to reixirt paiticulaily whether and in what manner the interestsof the 
Railways were affected by their co-operation or com- petition os the case may be 
with the said steamer sei vices/' 

^ Mr Neogy said that to those who lived in Bengal the resolution raised a matter ol 
vital imporuncc. He tiaced the hibtoiy of water communication in Bengal and 
said that time was when the Railways owned a huge fleet of steamers. Gradually 
this was handed over to private enterprise. The reasons stated by the Railway 
Member for this change, he said, were that a state-owned steamer 
service was both uniemuneiative and unpopular. The service became 
unrernuneraiive and unpopular because of cut-throat competition. Xn a rate 
war the ^tate could not go beyond a ceitain limit, while private companies could. 
The principle of maximum and minimum rates was not then known. 
Hi did n>t knw why the propi^ik of the Railways to inn their own steamer 
were turned down by the authontics, although the proposals were, at ono time, 
backw by so mighty a body as the Bengal Chamber of Uomnierce. 

The Assam- Benjgal Railway alone had suffered a loss of 10 crores of rupees 
by this compctifiou and Mrf Neogy wanted J5ir George Rainy to say now 
much of this money went into the cofiers of the two principal combines which 
eon ti oiled the waterways in Bengal. 

The Railways, he said, were handicapped by a pernicious system of block rates 
rebates and other methods. The Eaiiway Member once described himself as the 
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manngniff director of Railways and the members of the Assembly as shaioholdors. 
He urged the managing diiector uot to letuse the reasonable leqiiest ot the share- 
holders 

Sir George Ratny did not want to commit the Government to any view. 
Mr. Mafflin, the Agent of the Eastern Henual Eail^ny, had gone into the subject 
and submitted a leport to the Railway Boaicl All Aljffljn raciuioned in his reporti 
a number of points which, in hib opinion, were not bansfactoiy He thoimlit that 
some readjustment of the i elation s between thj Raihv.ns and the steamship companies 
was desirable Mr Mafflin pioposed to appioach the bteaniship coinpinies and discuss 
these questions with them riiat, tin George said, was the pinner businebs-like way 
of tdcKling the subject, i at her tlian an inqimy at piesent Wlion the Agent sub- 
mitted his lepoit to the Railway Hoaid the wholo matter would be leeonbiilered by 
the Government. They would then considei a liethei any tiurher luuon was necessary 
and whether an inquiry, as suggested by AL Neogy, should be made 

Now only had the Railway submiMed their opinion The stuimsUip compamos 
should also be heard Li'^tly, the inteiesrs ot the gimeial public siionld be cou'^alied. 
Ihe Government, Sir G«*oig<* and, were uot in’aeu'uble to the iiupoiiauce ot the consi- 
deration advanced by All Neogy 

Mr Neogy congratulated fou Geoige Rainy on his conuliatoiy speech and 
withdrew the resolution. 

Army Career for Indian Youths 

Hr. B S* Mocmji moyed for a committee of inquny foi examining the present 
system of education in India -with the ohjict of asccnaining the (aiiscs of the 
defective character-training in the system as emphasised and hioiiglit to the public 
notice by the Sandhurst Ooraimttee and ot refotmiiig the system by recoinraending 
measures for the leraoval of these detects in the system so as to enable the eilnea- 
tional institutions to piovide a steady flow of leallj fiist class material for leeuit- 
meiit as army officers 

Dr. Moooji denied that the resolution meant that Indian hoys had no character 
but condemned the present system ns not conducive to the building of rhaincter. He 
recalled, amidst laughter, Macaulay^s statement thrit the E iglnti system of <^(lncaliou 
made Hindus despise their religion and that in thirty 5 euis no idolater 'tvould be left 
in Bengal 

Mr. M 8 Aney • I wish Macaulay were alive to-day 

Dr. Moonji* It is fortunate that he is not They framed a system of education 
thinking that we would all become Chtistiins and then hire pentiuieiir slaves of the 
Biinsh. On the other hand, Dr Moonji coiitendod that it was the inheient character of 
the Indian boys which had asserted itself inspiteot the piescut sy-^rem of ediicatioii and 
brought forth a larger number of bo\9 than could b* taken foi tiunlhuist He said 
the Government must take coinage in both hand ^ and give the cdaeatioual luuhoriiies 
the proper lead tin Denjs Hray, at a faiosvdl dinner in December last, hatl 
hinted that British boys must generously come to Imlia and play tUe part of the 
lion to protect the Indian lamb Dr Aloonji concluded . “I on the other 

hand, that Englishmen wou d be generous enoiiuh to admit the mistakes of their 
predecessors and help m the institution of a new system of cducaiiou,’’' 

Four Ambstdments 

Four amendments were moved to Dr Moonjrs resolution, 

Mr, M K Aoharya complained that the resolution did not go far enough and 
proposed that the whole system of education be reviewed, as he wanted a mau- 
mafcing system instead of the present machine- in ikiug s\stcm 

GoU Ctawford's amendment wi'ihed to throw the i os pon nihility on the Government 
to examine the present system in the light of the Sandhurst Committee's leport 
and to remove the defects *Tor the purpose of providing a steady flow of really 
first class r^aterial for recuntraent to the public services, imduding the service of 
defence.'' Col Crawford held thit the present By stem did noi bring fouh the qualities 
of leadership and as these qualiries weie required formal I services alike, he wwherl to 
fix the lesponsibility on the Eiucanoii D‘pirtm*nb, He preferred a Government 
coaterenee with the piovincial aiirhorities instead of an Assembly tommitree. 

Munshii hhwar Si/ an wanted a central all-Iiidia residential military school to 
educate 600 boys and to provide inateiml foi recruirm«‘nt to the army 

Xiie Rev. J, 0 OkaU*>rhe defended the educational svstem. He said the absence 
of supply of maierul had been hitherto due to the abseuce of scope for eaiploymeut 
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in the army. Now fchit a dim in I hid hneii made the supply had already been 
impioving Indoed, by tho tiiOvi any (‘ommitteo lepoiied the biiuation would have 
alijcily niit'uillv ciiiiujd lie piOj*o^i‘d an am MiJm *nt tivouinipf a conference 
ot leptO'iinti ive^ ot tiic li*i»i^lanni» me amiv and fche educition.il authorities. 

Ml. K 0 Hof n*i*arded L>i Moonii\ lesoliition as ffoni^ back on the Vssemhly 
rcsolunon 01 lOl?, w ucii uii'id the nn nediato c-^r iblishineut ot an Indian SandhuisU 
Mr Hi )y tolt the niutei to be one ot hij^ i p >b< y It the Indian aimy authorities 
op 'iieil tiie ilo>i, the ln»hin niwvei '.iric-s coull piovide a liundied biiiiable boys to-day. 
(Ml Jinnah lleai, iieai ) Moieovci, ihc qiicsiion Mas sine to be discussed at the 
Hound Table OoiifciLUco wlien th<‘ si heme of \ basis foi Dominion Btatus would 
be ciMisideieil riieitloie, he opposed ihe icsoliitioii “as untaii to our uiiivcrbitjes, 
Untair to ilie Indian joutli and mo|>))oitune fioin tlio pohiual point ot view.** 

^ Pandit lliidaMia'li Kiin^iii siippoiiing Munshi Jshwai Baiaids amendment eaidthat 
It wab the onl> \va^ ot pniiiuf* ino^Miic on the Ainij licpaitmcnt tor giving): effbtfc, 
though sloMij, to the bkeiMi Committee’s lecommendations It wuib tiue that 
MuiiaUi Ibhwai fcaiaii’b amendnvMit did not ]no\ide foi the aeteptiinco of the 
reooinmeiidation ot the Bkeeii Uommiltee in its enincty, but it was a modest begin- 
ning and m nee most rui-*(>iiable Government; should encourage the sources of 
6 U[)p!y ot joiulia tor a nnliiaiy carcei by stating rifle raiiaeB etc., as rtcomiuended 
by the Assembly Libi session 

bir Janies ( iciai staied that the Govoinraent had decided to give effect to that 
resolution Maulvi bailaiaz llusbam Khan suppoxted the amendmeut of Muushi 
Ibhwai baran 


Ml N U KcUat, ac<'oiding snppoit to the same amendment, refused to accept 
the suggestion ot the Bindluii'^t Commirtee tint there was not enough material 
coming ton h it*>m the edin ational instirntions to supply the lequiicd number of 
youthb toi urn utheor lank*, ot the xVimy It wat a blasphemy against Indian youths 
to bay 80. ihe present hjatem of education was not faniry but iho Aimy Depart- 
nitiii which was the villain ot the piece and never cared to coubult the educational 
authoutieb toi ihe sou tee ot biipply 

Ihe edueation depiitm Mit was not concerned with providing military careers. 
It only piepaitd ihe bted-bed out of which caiotis grew Indian youths bad shown 
their apiiiude tor uaining , otd;^ oppoit unities had not been given them. 

Ab tor disiiphne, it the 1111 let icied bcpny could be dibciplined, why not the 
eclueatea youth Uoiiiage and rcbouicefnlnt'Sb had been shown by Indian youths as 
judged by the revolutionaiy movement which must not be viewed simiily in its political 
aboeet. When lie saw the Aimy last liis hloofl boil(*(l, for its contents showed that 
Jiiiiu wab imapabie of pioducing the itquiied number of boys for officer ranks to 
detend then Jnanhs and homes. 

Sii hiank tEduealion Secretary) welcomed the turn given to the debate 

py Ml Aciiaiya ami uoloii'*! Craw toi d by the iceognition of the fact that character 
tiaiiimg was no less impoit.int foi euil than for military careers. He mentioned 
the Hartog Committees levuwv of education in India and added: **We do not 
want miothei coiimiitiee to tell us what we aheady know*. We doidt want a thorough 
uprooting or the pieseiit sy‘.tcm and the infiodnetion of a s;^ stem alien to the 
genius ot this coiintiy, but, lie ooiitinucd, ‘‘shall advance on the lines on which 
at present tuo sybicm is developing ’ 

The Hariog Comnntioe had iccnmmended the revival of the Central Bureau of 
Educapon and the Oential hduiation Advisoiy Boaid for the purpose of co-ordiua- 
Bon. Govt III menr weie coiibidering the matter. He remuulcd the House of what the 

Heiots’ Dinner-~-that those who 
thought valuui came fouii only on the field of battle ha<l a distorted view of hfe* ‘*Xf 
^diaiacter we requue it as much in military as in civil life/’ 

concluding, cx])iessed the Govei nment’s willingness to cueulate 
reports or the debate tUiipoMtion laughter) and to accept Colonel Crawford’s amend- 

Km ll 1 ^ pioposal, subject to the local Governments 

being oonsiilud in the matter. 

lArmy BecTotarv) said tha^ Sir Fiank Noyce’s speech had ruled, out 
m n mom ameiidment wdiich Govcinmenfc ctmid not accept. He 

mamiained that smh a sthogl as the one proposed in this amendment could not 

e-timatea as there would be no guarantee that the 
produub or this schuoi would go into the army, just as there was a guarantee in the 

by the Government. Mr. founjr said that 
the faaudhurst Loumuttee report had causwl oousiderable confusion of bought and 
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to-dfty^8 debate would be an able answer to the inquiries of the local Gorernmcnts 
and the educational authorities as to what the Sandhurst Committee meant in 
advocating radical overhauling of the educational system To-day's debate would be a 
moie authontative pronouncement upon it than any government, lesohuion 

Pandit Kunzru had stated that Government had lefused to establish a Sandhurst 
Mr. Young asked “May I ask where la his authority foi that statement. ? The 
Skeen Committee had recommended the creation of a Saudhmst in 1933* We have 
still three years to go ” 

Mr. Kelkar • We live in hope then. 

Mr. Young : Ceitaiiily and good hope too. The Government accepted the decision 
that as soon as there are more cadets than the British Sandhurst can accommodate 
and when Indian cadets are fautficient in number, an Indian Sandhinst will be 
established. We only did not accept the piophecy that it will o<*cur in 1933 We 
already propose to open another college like Dehra Dun's and a military school 
at Ajmere tor Bajpiit and Jat boys 

Mr. Young recalled Munshi Iswar Saran’s 1927 speech in which the Munshi 
bad challenged that if an open competition weie held, the United Provinces alone 
could produce 200 cadets, otherwise he would leaign. Mr Young said The Munshi 
bad not yet resigned, but if he held the tame vrw whv then should he advocate a 
special school to pioduce material which the Munshi said had already existed ? 

Mr Jinnah regretted that the Aimy Secietaiy had not ^et grasped the lecommcnda* 
lions of the Sandhuist Committee and asked why Mr. Young did not publish the 
sub-committee's report which made matters so apparent. The Skeen Committee, 
after examining the systems prevailing m various countries, discarded the British 
model and adopted the Canadian model He iiiged the Government to give a lead with 
a view to co-ordinating training all over India in three essential respects, namely, a 
knowledge of English, military and physical training. Fuither, they did not wish 
Government to wait for creating a Sandhurst till the saturation point was reached 
at the British Sandhurst, but accept it as a vital principle to establish a Sandhurst 
at the earliest possible moment, wnich they calculated would bo 1933 

Mr Jinnah said • Suitable candidates are available, I am convinced, moreover, 
that you do not want them. I agree with Mr K 0, Roy that all the resolutions 
and all the amendments are unnecessary. You have accepted the Sandhurst Report 
in toto. Leave the matter there. I will say to the Government that there is a 
Round Table Conference in front of you Will you wait until the question is settled 
there ? Should not you make a preparation to give effect at any rate to those Skeen 
Committee recommendations ? Don’t you think tried at the bar of the Round 
Table Conference that you will get a lighter pamshment than otherwise you are likely 
to get. Will you stand there as an accused whose guilt is to be pioved and who will 
deserve the severest punishment, or will you prcpaie yourself, for mitigation and 
palliation 7 It is for you to decide but I ask you not to go the way you are goirg* 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi^a^ supporting the reholiition, repudiated the sugges- 
tion that the present system of education hod not fostered chaiacter in the Indian 
youth. Indians, he said, had done quite well in all walks of life and it was time that 
increased facilities were provided for them to enter the camp. 

The speaker suggested as a fair test that a hundred Indian and a hundred English 
boys be examined by some impartial authority and the result would not go against 
India. According to him, Government should keep in mind the fact that the evidence 
likely to be tendered at the Round Table Conference would be judged by w»orld 
opinion and it was best in the interests of the Government and the country, if the 
universities were provided with facilities to give military training as recommended 
bp the Skeen Committee. 

Sir Xulfikar Ah Khan asked the House to support the Skeen Committee’s recom- 
mendations, He said that Indians had proved iheir ability in various fronts during the 
Great War, but what they wanted to-day was scientific training. The youths of the 
country, he said, were impatient to win freedom to-day and it was a wise course to 
give them opportunities to defend their countty. 

Dr. Jlfbomt, replying to the debate, felt that the whole debate had gone off the 
track. Next her bis resolution nor the recommendatiows of the Skeen Committee bad 
east any reflection on the character of Indians. Hts resolution merely sought to 
prepare the way to give effect to the recommendations of the Skeen Committee by 
finding out the lead to be given to the educational authorities 

The House accepted the amendment of Col. Craford by 38 against 34 

votes. 
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Kasauli Medical Institute 

Mr. M K Jat/fdat then moM'd that Go\ernment should (a) appoint a 
with non-official majoiitj and an adequate lepiesentation tiom the independent rnedieal 
profession^ (a) to inquiie into, and lepoiton the followinp; pointb, and (b) hold over 
the proposed transfei of the Medical Institute at Kasauli to the C’handbajjh Build- 
ni£y at Dehui Dun till this committees lepoit was considcied b> the AsHtnbly *— 

(1) The most suitable umverhity centre for the establihhment of a Central 
Medical Reseat ch Institute 

(2) The constitution ot the governinfi: body of the Indian Fescaich Fund 
Association, and 

(fl) Rccruiiracnfc for the medical rcscaieh dopaitment. 

Ml Jayakai said that the Government s recent decibion on the qiifstion had caused 
general discontent though he uudeistood how they uero piepand to modify their 
original views He Livouitd the lesearch institute heing located at a place like 
Bombay, Calcutta or Madras, and hoped that Govciimicnt would set np a conimiltee 
or a conference foi the purpose. 

Sir Frank Noyce stated that the Government would be pieparcd to meet the 
resolution more than half way. He admitied, hum his txpdicnce of going to 
Pusa, what an unwise location meant 111 liio taube of an impoilant iiiptitute. 
He informed the House that an expel t committee, a^tiu lully wtiabuig the claims of 
Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta Delhi, Dchia Dun, Jkasauii, Maurab. Na-ik, Poona, 
and Simla, had favoured Dchia Dun and Ooveiuuiuii had accepted that view. 
But since then a situation had arisen which made Uovcinmeiit hold the view that 
the question of location of the institute at DcUia l^un wub not a closed chapter 
The Standing Finance Committee of the Asbtmbly when it pabbcd the scheme for 
Dehra Dun, was told that JKasauli w'ould sail pioduce btrum vaccine but when this 
decision was taken both Dr Graham, the Puolio Health CommiShioncr, and Dr. 
Ohiistophcr, the Dnector of the Kasauli limtuute, wcie ou have. Both thebe 
officers now doubt, the wibdom ot retaining the manutactuie ot serum vaceme at a 
place far from the mam losearch institute 

Farther, a difficulty had ausen in finding residential accommodation tor the staff 
as Dehia Dun was becoming congested Govcinment had, therefore, asked Dr. 
Graham and Dr. Chii&topher to picparc a scheme wUh full ebumutes legarding Dehra 
Dun, As the arguments for D**hia Dim and against it weie alieaUy available, a 
conference would be called to examine the whole subject and it would includo 
representatives of the medical profesbion at the vauous uiuveisilies, the Public 
Health Commissioner, the Director of Medical Reseaich, two membeis of the 
Assembly, one membei of the Council of SJate. one non-ofheial non-roeclical scieniist, 
and one repiesentativc of the All-lndm Medical Association, which was au influential 
body. Dealing wuih the other pans of the resolution, bir Frank said that even though 
the recent leconstituiion of thegovcinmg body of the Indian Kcscaich Fund Associatioh 
had fixed seven officials and seven «o«-ofhtmls as membeis, lie was prepared to 
submit this proposal to the conference as also the quesuon of reciuitment of the 
metl’cal ri'search department 

Sir Darcy Lmdmij welcomed the question being reopened and mentioned that 
the Standing Finance Commiitee did not examine the scheme owing to mis- 
und^standing Mr Jniuah said that Sir Frank hoyce had not met Mr Jayakar at 
all President thcieu[)on suggested that the debate be adiouined to the next 
non-official day. The House adjoiuned till the llth Feb. 


1. ^pBBVARlL ;--Tbe adjourned debate on Mr. Jayakar's resolution was resumed 
by Mr Jinnah on this day who in the course of a speech affirmed that Dehra Duo was 
haruly a suitable pUce. What public opinion demanded was a uuiversiiy centre. 
Sir Frank Noyce's speech on Saturday seemed to be introducing a thin end of the 
wedge in favour of Dehra Dun Mr Jinnah further tniplasigcd that befotc the 
Government reached a final conclusion iliey should approach the H« use for itt 
views and under the guise ot^ tonltur.ct should not jun away with the idea 
that the opinion of the Assembly had been obtained 

Mr Das proies^d agamsi the omission ol the Patna University faculty for re- 
presentation at the proposed roufereiice ^ ^ 

Mr. Neogv empha.i^d that the teal point nas that the Government slionld way 
hands uma the matter had been discussed by the House. ^ 
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Mnuivi Mohamed YaUuh strongly pleaded for Debra Dun which bad a salubrious 
cliniate Bonibay and Calcutta wanted evejyibiig within iheir own presidencies 
Ihe liig cities were most unsuitible for rese.trch work 

J'^auidi Malavi'^ a maintained that Debra Dun was isolated A university centre 
had a definite advAUiage. 1 here should be no question of provincial jealousies in 
such a mauei 

Ml Javakar, replying to the debate, asked the Government to make u clear that 
all the three propositions contained in his resoUinon would be submitted lo the 
conteiei ce, the lesulife of whose deliberations would be subject lo the revisioior 
approval of the House The representation of the faculties of universities should be 
confihed to non 4 fBtids 

Sir Frank Noyce replvmg assured the House that the conference wouH discu«is 
all points raided in the resolunon He hoped that no occasion would arise for voting 
bu' if It was found necessary the confecence would report to the Government accord- 
ingly If ihe conference desired inlonuaMon on the esnmate of expenses at select 
centres along v\iih Debra Dun, these would he prepared The Government would 
also invite the P.un I and R ingoon UniveiMty ficukies (^beers) and woul I ask the 
Universities that iheir representatives should be non-officials The matter w<ndd 
Come again before the Standing Finance Committee and must thereafter come before 
the Houae in the shape of a demand for grants before the Government cou’d half 
move in the matter Whether any other opportunity would be given wool 1 largely 
depend on the resolunon^ of the conference Replying to the poimed questio.i by 
Mr Jtnnah, Sir Frank No\ce assured him that the (iovernment W'ould take no action 
on the mauer uu il the matter came up before the House again in some form or 
other 

Mr. Jayakar withdrew his resolution as a result of these assurances. 

Indians In Cevlon 

Fandit Hriday Nath Kimuru moved urging the Government of India to communb 
cate to His Mrijesiy’s Government that th#» proposals of the Cevlon Government 
regarding Franchise wh^h have been accepted by the Colonial Office in so hir as 
thev make possession of a certificate of permanent setdement and renuncmnon of 
protection of the <»overnment of Indii hvthe indian emigrants the condi ion of eligibi- 
lity to vo'e, should not be put into effect and immediate s'eps should be taken to 
aeriire the adoption of the original recommendations of the Donoughmore Commi** 
sston making five ^ ear’s residence the basis on franchise 

Pandit Kunztu regretted that a' a time when they were fighdng for the honour 
and self-respect of Indnans in Fiji and Fast Afuca, the same acu^e problem has 
occurred at India’s very doois in Ceylon concerning 700000 Indians who were tied to 
the people of Iiulia bycul ural and economic t.es The Donoughnriore Commission 
after an exclusive ei quiry deliberately came to the conclusion that ahhough at 
present he Tamils were represented in the Council by two members their posidon 
in the colony would be snffi lendy s'rong to enable them fo protect their just rights 
only by making five years’ residence the quahffi anon for franchise in the case of 
Indians to thost* who not only satisfied regiirding the five years’ residence but 
obtained a cenificate of permanent settlement trom a specially appointed offi er and 
also agreed to renounce anv Government o'her than the Cevlon Government 'Ihe 
implicaiion of ihis restriction affected Indians very greatly, and Pindit Kunz u 
demanded from »he Government of India whether they were consulted in this matiep 
bv he Colon! d Office before the latter had given tf eir seal of approval But for the 
increasiig pressure of public opinion in India and ibe support of the Government of 
India the position of Indians in Ceylon would have been much worse than what it 
now was Pandit Ku' zru instanced as the advan ages of this proiection the 
abolnon of penal condnions governing comrncis, non employment of children under 
ten years, minin um w^’ges, siaiidardisation of wages, more regular payment of wages 
and better educaiit’D facdiiies If Indians now agT*&cd to the condition proposed by 
the Ceylon Government such reform could not be done and their rights would be m 
jeopardy It was indeed a novel doctrine to which Indians should never agree for 
they would be bartering awav thetr rights for ever Of 700 oOo Indians only 300,000 
would be enfranchised under the Donoughmore Commission’s recommendation and 
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this number in a total electorateof i,8co,ooo was certainly not such as to endanger the 
inicrcaC of iht: popul itioii coiiltl not cigree to h»ive another bouih Aitica iti 

Ce>loii and it the Briiibh Government were to ignore the Indian feeling it would be the 
beginning ot the doom ot the Kmpire, 

Mr K Roy moved an amendment urging theGovernment of India to communicate 
to His M ijchiy s Government the rtsi ecilul pioiest and regret of ihe Assembly ic the 
teniaiive acceptance by the Colonial Otfice of the proposals of tliC c evlon Govern- 
ment regarding franchise in so I tr as they make the posbChsio » of a cenifuaie of iiei- 
manent settlement aiiii renunciation of the protection of the Government of India by 
the Indian emigrants a condition of eligibility to voie, without affor ling .in opportunity 
to the Cioveininent of India and this House to express then viewb»iind urge immediaio 
steps to be taken to secure the adop ion ot the oiiginal recommendatiunb of the Dono- 
ngl.niore Commission five years resi lence the bi»is of franchise 

Mr Koy urging the Assembly to take an impirtial retiospect of the position of 
Indians in vanou-s colonies pointed out the gloomy character of their treatment 
eveixwhere. In Fizi, the three Indian elei ted members ol the Council had resigned 
as a protest against the Government decisions In the Federated Malaya S aiesi the 
position was such that a member of this Assembly had tabled i motion pointing out 
the disabihiies In Last Africa the posi'ion was ccnamly no better, and the Hilton- 
Young Report and bir bamud Wilson's report would be piobablv discussed only I y a 
select commiuee of ihe British Pailiamtnt And in Sou h Africa the fore screen 
which had been created by Mr Muhammad HabibuUihs mission had been pierced 
thr ugh by the message of the Iransvail Indians to the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Associaiion, Bombiy, published this week I \ the face of all iht se factors. Pandit 
Kunziii had come out with ihe milk and honey resolution asking the Cjoven.metu of 
Iiuiia to dojusi the ve*‘y thing about Ceylon Imlians which u was tlu ir obvious <lu y 
to do W ha i was » he use of practising the fine art of self-deception? An aiiempt 
was ben.g maile for the first time to introduce in Ceylon a discrmimation whith was 
against the declared policy of tiie Biiiish Government regirdmg ilie Crown colonies, 
Possibly Loid Passfield had been actuated by certain consi leraiions of policy Yet 
wdiat had the Government of India done ? 1 hey had not even expressed their views 
on either the Donoughmore Commission proposals or on the Cev Ion Goveriiroen 's 
decision, nor even replied to the memorial of two Indian Members of the Ceyl >n 
Council He dragged in the Government of India, because this House was emuled 
to know if they were consulted and if so what vews they had placed before H 13 
Majesty's Government If His Majesty’s Government had not consulted the 
Government of India ihen he asked . Was it Dominion Status m action ? Only 
recently a land commission was appointed in Ceylon with a view nnt in give lands 
to Indians Oae discruinnaiion led to anoihei, and theie would bemorediscnmt- 
naiory laws in time to cume unless ihe Government of India stepped in, not wuh 
honeyed vvords but wnh a big suck and tell the Ceylon Goveinmeut that Indian 
labour to Ceylon would be stopped if the po uion was not remedied in*inediaiely. 
Let u not be loigoaen that Ceylon was dependent on India for its food supplies and 
labour In the event of any discriminatory legislation, it was the fundamental duty 
ol the Government of India to stop further emigiaiion ( Xpphtuse ) 

Mr Aithiir Mooro, speaking on behalf of the Europe tn groufi, said the resolution 
touched an aspect of Indian nationalism where all could work together. They must 
stand for equal rights of citizenship in the h mpire. The onlv ques‘n>n was what Was 
the most effective fo m of action. He felt if it was a question ofIa\ingfun ral 
wreaths then they should accept Mr. K C. Rov*s amenvlment, but if the door wts open 
then the house should vote for Pandit Kunzril’s motion which was more serviceable 
fium a diplomatic viewpoint. He did not agree with Mr Rov’s suggestion f«»r the 
so'ppage of 1 ibour or food supplies, because Indian foodsuiffs went to x evio i for 
economic purposes and could not be penilized for the purpose of conducting a 
quirrtlwuh the Ceylon Governrffent He pressed Government not to allow the 
door to be shut very easily wherever space was left between the opening and closing 
of the door 

Munsh Tsioar iS'amn described Mr Rov*s speech as pointed, but not lo the point. 
Tie real solu ion of the problem was winning of freedom first for India Why did 
Europeans get a butter treatment in Ceylon than Indians i He joined Mr« Roy is^ 
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aslting as to what the Government of India bad done in the matter to show how 
the Uomuuon Status said to be already uj action was working 

Mr O Bajpcu^ spc.iking on behalf of Goveniincnr, expressed his readiness to 
accept Pan U» Kuaziu’s> resolution Replying to the queaiiotis as to what the Govern- 
Tueiitof India had been doing, Mr Bajpai said the Dunoughmoie Report dealing 
wuh traucbi&tt proposed equality of status for Indians and therefore no occai»ion 
arose foi reprcsentaiion by the Oovemnaent of India. 

Mr Roy — Did you welcome u ^ 

Mr iitypai said when the Leylon Council discussed the report they introduced 
a literacy test in addition to the residential qualification. The aiiuude of the Govern- 
ment ot India was to accept the position so long as no discrimination was introduced 
between Indians and other sections After that the correspondence between the 
GoVwruor of Ceylon and the Colonial Secretary of State wis intended further to 
restnet the Indian electorate and thereby raising an issue of fundamental importance 
to India As soon as ihi» correspondence became avail ible the Government of India 
represented that conhisieuly with their obligati ms to Indians m Ceylon and other 
parts ot the Empire they coul I noi acqui see in the decision 

Pandu Kunziu — was the Government of India consulted before the Colonial 
Office despatch ? 

Mr B ijpai — 1 have already lephed to Pan lit Kun7ru 

Mr Bajpai absured the House that as soon as the Government became aware 
they made a reprcbentatioa and they took the opportunity to consult the Standing 
Emigration Committee* 

Mr Roy — Only on Sunday last. 

Mr Bajpai said it wab not Government's fault that the debate did not arise 
earlier, as it did not control the hazards of the ballot box “ The Government of 
luJia agree that u ib their duty to ask His Majes«y*s Government to consider the 
immense issue that has been raised’. He assured Mr. Moore that the door was not 
closed 

Mr JmnaL. — Why not ? 

Mr liajpai, — May 1 know how it is ? 

Mr. Jninah — I want your reasons, why you think so. 

Ml Bijpai — Here is what the despatch says 

Mr Jinaah — 1 did not want extracts, I wint briefly youi reasons. 

Mr Bajpai'— The despatch definitely says that the Coloniil Secretary of State 
IS disposed to adopt the Governor’s propobals It does not say he h ts adopted them. 
Moreover the raeie fact that the issue is of such import nice to hun Ireds of thousand 
of men who contribute to the economic proapency of the island, the mere fact that 
the Government of India and the whole people of Iniia are behind the demtnd for 
recotisivleraiioa of the question are a suffliient guarantee for my stnement, that this 
will be reconsidered by His Majesty’s Government. Concluding, Mr Bijpai pleaded 
‘the stage for resentment has not reached There is no occasion for the defeatist 
spirit, we shall now proceed forufled with the views expressed in this House.’ 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakwdas supported Pandu Kunzru’s motion and 
condemned the proposed outrage upon the rights of Indians in Ceylon, 
lie strongly protested against the conduct of the Ceylon Government for having 
tnvenied a new fangled doctrine to keep down Indians and Lnid 
I'assfield for upholding u even though there was nothing in the Oonoughmore 
Com nissiou's report to warrant it iiiat the Ceyl m Government’s proposal to pass 
an order in Council should have been treated by the Government of India as keeping 
the door open was indeed regrettable. When three quarter millions of Indians w»ere 
concerned and when such decisions were taken without consulting the Government 
of ludu then surely the Government of India, the Absembly and Indians should sit 
up and fuiiousty think. No wonder Mr K. C. Roy had given strong exprcbsion 
to his seiuunencs and looked at the whole thing wgih a suspicious eye Ibe Secretary 
of State for India, also, was not consulted in this connection and to that 
extent this House had a grievance against the Colonial Office and IJis 
Majesty’s Government After passing this resolution India should keep a 
sharp lookout, lor there could be no halfway house in adopting any new 
jneasures, should the protest oi India go unheeded, If the British Empire wished to 
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use Indians only when she needed them and no more, they could say they had no 
use for such empire r 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, leader of the European group, entered a strong protest 
against the action of the Government of Ceylon and the Colonial Office in arriving 
at this decision without consuliaiion with a very important partner in the Empire. 
They had merely thrown the Government of India and Indians overboard for their 
owi4 ends. This action was most injurious at this vital moment (Hear, 1 ear) in 
order to get the reforms through, the Cevlon Government had done us best to 
placate a certain section and thrown overboard the weaker side 

Mr Jinnah, leader of the Independents, said the quesnon before the House raised 
the paramouit issue as to whether India was 10 be a Donnnion within the British 
Commonwealth or not He asked Mr Bajpai when the Government of India came 
to know of the orders of the Ceylon Government and how Was it through the good 
efforts of Mr K C Roy who controlled the Associated Press or otherwise ? And 
when the Government came to know of it what did they do ? (There was no answer) 
Mr Jinnah proceede I, surely the Government of Imha stands thoroughly 
humiliated You are supine, devoid of self-respect and unable to answer as to what 
you have done Yet Mr Bajpai says the dooi for nejjoiiaiions is not closed Mo 
wonder the Government of India IS getting this treatment from the Colonial office, 
because it is not a responsible government. 

Pandit Runxtu, repi ntg to the debate, hoped that the Government of India would 
back up the Indians in the sime manner as they had done m respect of Fiji, British 
Guiana, and South Africa Ceylon knew that the balance of advantage lay on its side 
not to be grateful to Indians who had made the colony fl puribbrng 

Mr. Roy withdrew hts amendment in order to ensure a unanimous vote on the 
resolution 

Mr. Ba)pat^ answering Mr Jinnah, said that the Government came into possession 
of the Ceylon Government’s proposals only m November last when the despatches 
were publibhed and not before and immediately they made a representation to His 
Majestv’» Government. He maintained thit the door for negotiations was still open. 

The resoiuiion was carried and the Assembly adjourned. 

12th. FEBBUARYi^l!\it Assembly met to day with a thin house. A number of 
select committee rej orts were presented. 

Fund for Lac Industry 

Sir George Rainy, Commerce Member, introduced four new Bills The first was to 
provide for the creation of a fund for the improvemenr, development, cultivation, 
manufacture and marketing of Indian lac, thereby giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Indian Lac Asbocuuon The Bchar and Orissa Government had set up a 
statutory Commitiee Tne scope of the committee’s work is enlarged and includes 
investigation of marketing methods and promotion of sales. 

Auditors* Cer4.ificates 

The second Bill amends the Companies Act The Bill provides for the substitu- 
tion of the Governor General in Council for the locil Government as the statutory 
authority for the granting of tuuitors' ceruficates and for the abolition of the powtr 
to allow members of specified societies to act as auditors without certificates h pro- 
vides for the appointment of an Indian Accountancy Board to advice the Governor- 
General iu Couiicit. It also provides for the appointment of Local Accountancy Boards 
at important centres to advice the Indian Accountancy Board and the Governor- 
General in Council on any matters that may be referred to them, 'J he Bill is to be 
a step to prepare the way for advance towards the ideal system of autonomous asso- 
ciations of account mis able to assume* complete responsibility for the mamienance 
of the requisite standard of professional qualification, discipline and conduct of its 
members. 0 

Tariff Act Amendment Bili, 

^ Tl t third Bill of Sir George Rainy amends the Tariff Act to give effect to certain 
minor amendments. These are mcluded m a separate Bill, instead of in the Finance 
89 
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Bill, because they have not been made primarily with reference to the revenues of 
X930-3I The 15 centum duty on birks is to be abolished, the latter being the raw 
material of important industnes of tanning and the exemption of living plants from 
duty IS to be made on a statutory basis The incubator b^ing a pouliry-firmin g 
appliance IS to be exempted from the 15 centum dury Pans for boiling sugarcane 
juice, sugar centrifuges and pug mills and pacts thereof are to be exempied as 
recommended by the Linlithgow Commission It is proposed to impose a specific 
duty of Rs 5 per maund on saccharine and similiar subbtaiices to enable substances 
wherefrom saccharine can be readily made to bear the same duty and not a lower 
one as at present The reduction of duty on wireless apparatus to two and half 
cenium IS to be put m a statutory tariff Similirly the existing exemption on insu- 
lated copper cable containing pilot cores of a sectional area of less than one-eightieth 
part of square inch is to be made statu ory. The next proposal is to make all do- 
mestic refrigerators without regard to mode of ooeranon liable to clu y at a general 
rate of 15 centum ad valo}eni B ingles, beads and false pearls, wha ever mitenal 
they are made of, are to be subject to a duty of 30 centum ad valorem There are 
also other minor tariff amendments The Bill is to come into effect from the seventh 
day after it becomes Jaw 

Steel Protection Act Amendment Bill 
The fourth Bill introduced by the Commerce Member is to amend the 
protection to the steel industry and proposes to bring all steel bars and 
rods over 16 inch under ptotective duty, to make protec ion granted 
to half inch bars fully effective. Secondly, the Bill proposes to give full effect to 
the scheme of protection adopted by making clear that the lie bars for cast iron 
sleepers bear the same duty as spikes. 

Dangerous Drugs Bill 

The Assembly next passed Sir George Schustei's Dangerous Drugs Bill as 
amended by the select committee The House then adjouined 

Income-Tax Act Amendment Bill (Select Comm Rffort) 

Sir George Schuster presented in the Assembly today the select committee 
report on the Bill further to amend the Indian Income fax Act of 1922 The report 
says: — We have accepted clause 3 but its examination has brought out the fact 
that there may be doubt if the order of the income-tax officer under sec 25 A is 
appealable. It may be held that these orders should be reviewed in appeal 
under sec 30 against the resulting asse«;sment, but we think it safer to take the 
opportunity now of securing beyond doubr that the appeal shall lie. We have done 
this by inserting a new clause 4 which amends sec 30 in the sense indicated. 

‘The old clause 6 proposed to give powers to officers to attach and sell debts due 
to the assesses. The statement of objects and reasons mention^‘d that the intention 
of the Government was to instruct income-tax officers not to use these powers in 
any province where the collector of land revenue himself could exercise them How 
ever, during our discussion the doubt was raised whether these powers could be exer- 
cised bv the collectors of land revenue in any province and we do not feel sure of 
the precise scope of the proposal contained in the clause We Lave accordingly 
deleted it and recommended that the matter should be further investigated and 
brought up again in some fumre amending Bill should there appear to be need for it 
‘In sub-clause (a) of clause 8 we have added some words to make u clear that 
persons claiming a refund will have the option of choosing that one of the alternative 
periods of limitation now provided which better su«is him In sub-clause (b) we 
have made provision whereby a specially empowered assistant commissioner will be 
able to admit claims for refund after the expirv of a period of limitation We have 
done this for considerations of convenience in outlying areas like Sind. 

‘The old clause 11 related to the restriction to be imposed upon persons entitled 
to appear on behalf of others in income-tax proceedings Clearly the restrictions 
proposed went too far and public opinion on the whole is strongly against them We 
discussed at length the various suggestions to achieve the obj-ct m view, namely, to 
exclude the undesirables from pracnsing before income-tax officers We are agreed 
that some system of control as by licensing or registration of income-tax agents is 
desuable^ but we do not feel that we aie in a position to formulate any definite 
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scheme which wouti be cei tun to com ti in I general acceptance In these circums- 
tances even if we coul I settle one dcfi iite piopo^il we should consider that it was 
necessary for u to be ciicul ite I foi opinio 1 We, therefore, recommend that various 
buggeslions ma le m cht** ron niitee shou'd be further considere I by the Government 
anl tint dcfinire niooO'»als Miould be formulated thereon and circulated for opinion 
befoie legisl ition is undertaken on this important subject Accoidingly we have 
deleted ckuse 11' 

Adjournmrni on Railww Strike 

13 th, FEBJIVARY — Tn the Assembly to-d'^v an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by Mr N C Kolk ir to move an ad|ournment of the House to discuss the situation 
arising out of the geneial s'rdce on the k 1 P Riilwiy and the attitude of the 
railway administration lowirvls the strikers Sir George Rainy submitted that the 
moiion di 1 not fulfil the requirements of the tides The President, however, held that 
the motion was in order, but as less than 25 members lose in its support, the 
motion fell 


Inheritance Among Hindus 

Mr Jayaicar then moved the refeience to a Select Committee of a Bill to declare 
gams of learning of a Hindu to b* his separate property He said that the Bill, ip 
principle, wis not a new one as a simil ir measure was passed by the Madras Council 
forty years ago ; not could it be said to be a Bill in advance of public opinion. The 
principal *bjrct of reviving the measure was to improve the siaius^ of dependent 
femali members of joint Hindu families. Under the present law, a widow got main- 
tenance and rcsi lence while the daughter was entitled only to a provision for her 
marrMge Mr Jiyakar p^'oceeded : “All inquiries whether certain property is general, 
or the result of soecMl learning, are made after the man is dead, and the onus of 
proving the property to have been aiqinretl by her husband falls on the widow and, 
in the majority of casts, the presumption prevails that what is not proved to the con- 
trary remains joint pioperty. The present law also caused uncertainty as to what is 
general eriucaiion and what is special education The eirnmg of a B A„ for instance, 
remained his personal property, while ihu of an L L B. became the property of the 
family ; and the result was that a gn‘at deal of money was geuerally concealed ins- 
tead of being invested m the natural way. The measure, he said, would remove this 
uncertainty , ^ i 

Sir B L Mitter, Liw Member, said that the measure concerned Hindus only 
and dealt with secul »r nglvs and not religious principles. Government would remarn 
neutral and not th Wirt the Bill , . ^ * 

The Bill was thereupon referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law- 
Member, Mu nshi h vai Saran, Mr. N C Kelkar, Mr K C Neogy, Rai Sahib Har 
Bilas Sarda, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr Javakar. 

Special M \rriage Act Amend. Bill 

Mr M R. Jayakar next moved for leference to a Select Committee of a Bill to 
amend the Special Mairinge Act of 1872 , * r t 

Credit for the measure belonged, he said, to Sir Han Singh Gour and he bad 
only balloited it It w is a purely optional-enabling measure and existed in all 
civilised countries, and m some Indian States like Baroda It was to the credit of 
the Rruish Government of India that, in 1872. at a time when the Government was 
less amenable to public opinion than to-d ly and the Legislautre was not even one- 
tenth as represenianve as now, tfiey couM pass this kind of civil marriage law. 
But under that Act if the parties only forswore their religion for the moment before 
a registrar, they could marry and come back and follow their respective reli^ons. 
It thus actuilly bred instnreriiy and hypocrisy. Then, in 1933, Sir Han Singh Goar 
saw the Autnon of bis efforts to amend the law by extending its beneuts to the 
Hindu and allied communities like Jains, Bhuddhists and Sikbs.^ Under that Act 
the parties to a marriage were to give up five important pnvileg'-s, memding succei- 
ston But the present measure was to extend its benefits to Mahomedan^ 
Christians as well so that it coul I unify all races inhabiting India and promote 
national solidaiity which is so essential for a really self-governing India, 
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Mian AWul Haye, Mr Anwar-ul Azim and Maulvi Sha^ Daudi opposed the 
Bill Mian Ablul Haye said that for Musaalmans the Bill was a matter of vital 
importance. The only marriage leg ! for them wis according to the Korin Pro- 
cceilmg, Mian Abdul Have said that the Bill would not bring about any fusion of 
races as suggested by M I J lyakar because mter-marriages di I not bring about any 
fusion in Egypt and Russia. The Bill further came into co ifi ct with the personal 
law of Mussalmans Mr Anwar ulAzim thought that the Bill might give freedom 
to those Mussalmans who while professing Islam wished to indulge m the luxury of 
marrying a non-believer 

MauIvi Shafi Daudi did not know how the Governor-General had given previous 
leave for the introduction of the Bill when Government knew that the u ensure was op- 
posed by Moslems He regretted that even the Moslems in the House did not fudy 
realise all the implication of the Bill 

Munshi Iswar Saran plead 5d for a little commonsense The previous speaker, 
he said, had given out the secret of the Moslem opposition to the measure— they 
wanted to settle the communal question first. This, he regarded, was 
regrettable. The speaker reminde I the H mse that Indian Moslems had been oppo-sed 
to English education before Sir Sved Ahmed founded the Aligarh College, but now 
they knew they were then wrong. They would have the same feeling towards 
the present Bill after ten years 

Mr SarfaRAZ HasSMN Khan, supporting the Bill, said that narrow-mindedness 
and bigotted orthodoxy were the root causes of all the trouble in India He was 
aatibfied that the Koranic law was not opposed to the Bill As for the Shariat, it wag 
man-made law To give an example, only a few years ago, the ulema of the 
country issued a fatwa agtinst Council entry and to-day maulanas were members of 
Assembly, It was a puy that people who called themselves nationalists, wherever 
there wa$ any chance for a unification of the communities, were the first to come m 
the way. 

Dr Abdulla Surhawaroy opposed the motion He said that it was wrong to 
think that the Koranic law alone governed the Moslems ; the whole of the Shariat 
also did So long as Sir Han Singh’s ambition was to be a new Manu for India, he had 
no quarrel with him, but if he wished now to be a new Moses also, he, as a descen- 
dant of Abraham, must protest and oppose him. 

Sir Abdul Q \yum explained that he had agreed to serve on the select committee 
to safeguard the interests of his communify. Personally he held that social reform by 
legislation should not b'* forced through ihe legislamre until the reformers had created 
public opinion in favour of the reform they contemplated He was for social reform and 
for settlement of communal differences, and declared that his view was that a proper 
way to impose nationalism on India was through a bold revision of the Government of 
India Act ; otherwise the communities, Hindu and Moblem, were too selfish and 
quarrelsome to advance on the lines of nationalism indicated by those minor 
legislative enactments 

Discussion on the Bill was not finished when the House adjourned till S7 Feb, 
Railway Budget Presented 

17th Sir George Riiny in the Assembly and Mr T G. Russel, 

Chief Commissioner of Railwiys m the Council of State presented the Railway Lsti- 
mates this morning The following Press Communique was issued 

“The Railway Estimates presented by Sir George Ratfiy m the Assembly to-day 
show a reduction in gain from commercial lines of crores as compared with last 
year. Owing to general trade depression, labour unrest in Bombay, and very heavy 
floods in parts of the couniry, the receipts from commercial lines are unlikely to 
come up to expectations, but, notwithstanding, the reductions made in coal freights 
should exceed last year’s receipts by eighty lakhs. This result is partly due to the 
purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway on Ist January and heavy pilgrim irafljc 
for Kumbh Mela at Allahabad. Goods earnings anff other coaching traffic earnings 
are each down by about half a crore. With the exception of coal, coke and cotton, 
the traffic in principal commodities was considerably less than las^^ year. The 
passenger traffic, however, shows an upward tendency and is expected to yield fiy 
lakbi more than last year* 
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‘The total workings expenses were 2*^ crores higher including jS lakhs extra to 
cover depreciation oncaoital works coni»tructed in the previous year Apart from 
abnormal charges like repairs to fliol damiges and dismanilement of the Aden 
Railway, the opening of 6oo miles of new lines has resulted in increased working 
expenses The cost of operation wis 66 likhs higher due to t’ e engagement of 
addt lonal staff to man newlines and to give effect to the Geneva and Washington 
Conventions. Considerable progress was made during the year in schemes for improv- 
ing service conditions of lower paid emplovees, though the lo'al cost of repairs to the 
rolling sto( k was moie by 26 1 ikhs, the unit of cost of repairs and the time of 
detention of rolling stock in woikshops being progiessively reduced. Interest charges 
are abnu^ a crore more 

The final result of 1929-30 is expected to be a gain from commeicial lines of 
707 lakhs instead of n X chores anticipated when the budget was framed Of this 
surplus, 181 lf»khs required to meet the loss on strategic lines To pay fixed con- 
tribution of 612 lakhs to genera! revenue it will be necessary to take 86 lakhs from 
the railway reserve The reserve is expected to stand at the end of the current year 
at 17^ crores The withdravals from depreciation fund is less by no lakhs than 
payments into the fund and the bilance will increase to welvc and a half crores, 

•‘Assuming rather better trade conditions and normal increase in traffic, the 
receipts in 1930-31 for commercial lines are esiimnted to be over 107 and three-fourth 
crores or 3 crores higher than the current year The working expenses are expected 
to be i and one-ihird crores higher, half of which is due to increased payment to 
depreciation fun 1 on accouni- of capital expenditure during the current year Increase 
of over a crore in’ad ministration and operating expenses counter- balanced by decrease 
of three-quarter crore in repairs and miintenance. Interest charges rise by ovei a 
crore 

‘The estimates provide % a crore under capital and revenue for further improve- 
ments in the service coalitions of the lower paid employees and for giving effect to 
the pMvisions of he Wishrigton and Geneva Convenuons with regard 10 weekly 
days of rest and hour of work 

“As a result the budget estimate puts the gain from the commercial lines in 1930-31 
at 788 lakhs or three quarter crore more than the current year. Alter meeting loss 
on stmegic lines the bala»ice left is 60S lakhs of which 574 lakhs will be paid to 
general revenues an I 34 lakhs is expected to go to the railway reserve which will 
then be raised to 17 crores 90 lakhs. The depreciation fund will similarly be 
Increased bv 4 anf rhree-fourth crores 10 ijjf, crores. 

‘The Railway Boiri explain that in the existing conditions they ate unlikely to 
obtain funds for capitil ex lendi tore on railways in the near fuiute except at rates 
of interest substantially higher than those at which they have been procuiahle in the 
last three or four years They have, therefore, concentrated this year and propose 
to concentrate next year almost entirely in pushing the schemes already in band 
through to completion, and have avoided as far as possible adding to tbetr com- 
mitments by undertaking new schemes at a time when the future is so unceriain. 
They point out that many schemes they would be ready to undertake during a 
period of cheap money cease to be remunerative when the rates of interest are high, 
and even schemes which still give at the higher rate a return on the capital invested 
in them had better be postponed, rather ihan that the railways of India should be 
bur cned with a large volume of Indebtedness for money raised when money it 
dear As a result of the adoption of this policy iheir expendimre on works 
financed from capita! or deoreciadon fund in the current year is likely to be one 
hundred and thirty five likhaless than was originally provided and a still more 
substantial reduction is being made next year when they are only asking for 
twenty-five and a quarter crores or over ten crores less than this year's probable 
expenditure. Of this eight an 1 a half crores will be found from the depreciation 
fiind No new lines not already juried are being taken up, and the expenditure on 
open lines is practically co ifineil to works in progress It is expected that 660 miles of 
new lines will be opejied in 1929-30 and about 300 next year. 

“Sir George Rainy and Mr Russell mentioned among the works now in progress 
the clectnfica ion of the G’lat sections of the G I. P Railway and the Suburban 
Railway at Madras, the Perambor workshops of the M* and & M. Railway and the 
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further prosecution of the Bijpur Viztanagr'im Riilway which will ultimi^ely proviie 
the Central Provinces with a new o ulet to the sea at V zigapa*^ im The only new 
w irk of any migniiu le which It IS proposed to mitt ite is the doubling of the East 
Indian Railway between Cawnpore an I run 11 1 which his bicone a m itter of some 
urgency A sum of Rs 2o 1 ikhs ha-i been provi le I m the nex:^ year's bulget for 
doui»ling the most congested section between Shikolubad and Tundla. 

‘Exiensive rail renewals are proposed on the main line of the North Western Rail- 
way between Delhi and Bhatmda an 1 on the G I P Railvviy between Uarsi and 
Agra and between Poona an i Shol ipnr an I on the Ei'stCoa^t line of the Bengil 
Nagpur Rnl wav Heavy bridge renewals are programmed on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, G I P Railway and ihe B B and C I Railway. 

“Enumerating some of the matters dealt with by the Labour Member, Sir George 
Rainy said that Indianisation was being attended to New leave Rules had been 
settleil an 1 are on the eve of publicanon The quesuon of hours of employment and 
periods of rest was now gone into and the results were emb ;died in a Bill before the 
Assembly 

Concluding the Railway Member said . — “I must mention the need for economy 
in the working expenses of railwiys I am anxious to make plain to railway 
adtninistrarions the importance which the Ciovernment attach to keeping the revenue 
expenditure wnhin bounds If and when we are saiisfied that the intro iuction of well 
considered schemes involving expenditure are necessary in order to secure the wel- 
fare and contentment of our s‘afF and if we fin I thi t the cost of these schemes cannot 
be met without raising our working expenses to a higher figure thin is set down in 
the bu Iget, we shall not hesitate to place supplemenury estimates before the 
Assembly,** 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

18th, FEBRUARY i'--0¥nci\Lh\\\s introduced last week figured on to-day's 
order paper along wuh supplementary demands for grants 

Sir (»eorge Schuster (Finance Member) introduced a bill to amend the 
Income Tax Act which he said was intended to give effect to a promise he had made 
to the House and to put right a point msed by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce It has been held by a High Court that a bonus, a commission or other 
remuneration paid by an employer to an employee cannot be treated as business 
expense and deducted from the employers income m assessing it to income-tax If 
the amount of such a bonus is dependent on the amount of profits Atthes>me 
tune such payments are assessable to income in the hands of the recipients They 
are thus liable to double taxa ion The Government of India have, therefore, 
exempted such payments from income-tax in the hands of an employee where they 
cannot legally be deducted in assessing the income of the employer, subject to 
certain conditions It has been pointed out, however, that apart from technicalities, 
such payments, il they represent a genuine remuneration for an employee for services 
rendered are rightly to be regarded as business expenses and that refusal to allow 
their deduction as such may cause hardship It is therefore proposed to amend the 
law to pel mit deduction of such payments from an employer's income as business 
expense. The bill provides for this amendment with safeguards to prevent its abuse, 
namely a bonus or a commission must be of a reasonable amount wuh reference to 
the pay of an employee and the conditions of his service, the profits of the business 
for tbe year m question, and the general practice m similar busmesses^ 

Other Government Bills 

Sir Rhupendra Nath Mura introduced a bill for removing certain defects in the 
Pre<tidpficij Tmn Insolvency Act and the Ptovincial Itiholvency Act^ which have 
been recertly brought to notice. 

On another motion made by Sir George Schu|tcr the House referred to a select 
commitice a bill mcendinq ike Tariff Act of 1894 relating to barks for tanning arms, 
pouliry farming appliances, saccharine and similar substances, wireless apparatus, 
domestic refrigerators and bangles, beads and false pearls. 

Similarly the House, on a modon made bv Sir George Rainy, referred to a select 
commiuee a hUl relating to the foeUnny and development of the eted indmiry wkb 
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a view to imposing a protective dutv against bars of the sizes of 15-32 inches, t^hich 
are being importe*! in large qumtuies with the object of evading the protective duty 
leviable on hiM-mch rod's 

The Indian Lao Ces^ Bill was referred to a select committee 
Supplementary Demands 

A large number of supplementary demands were voted without debate as these 
had been alreadv scruiinued and passed bv the Standing Finance Committee 

When a clem ml w is ma le regii diiiij Icgi'.litive bodies Mr M K Acharya was 
called on to move a one-rupee nu of which he had given notice in this connection, 
but he said he undersmol thal ihe miner which he wished to raise regarding ihe 
Assemblv gillenes wis liUlv to be solved satisfactorily in a day 01 two and his 
purpose being only to uf':»c a 1 eir’v sola ion, he would not make the moMon 

An inieies'ing tlwcU'^sion took place when Sir George Schuster moved a demand 
for a grant in respect of special commissions and committees 

Munshi Ishwar Saian said ihrit this demand did not mention the Statutory (Simon) 
Commission W is u becvu'je the Gnveniment feired that it might arouse a pioiest, 
or was It that they attached no import ince to the Simon Commission ? (Laughtei) 

The President : Why flog a dead horse ? Is it woith while to raise a discussion 
now ? 

Munshi Ishwar Saran * Thiee members of the Standing Finance Committee 
protested againsi^ the giant 1 wish to record a protest in this House, though 1 know 
we can't vote Government down 

Mr Gaya Prasad Singh joined m the protest, even though it was only to flog a 
dead horse 

Dr Suhrawardy The hoise is alive and kicking too. (Cheers) 

Mr Gaya Prasad Singh In >our personality it may be alive. (Laughter). 
So far as others are concerned, this must be protested against as the Commission has 
been boycotted by every honourable men both inside and outside this House. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, pointed out that there was no demand at all 
incluled for the Staiutory Commission ; therefore the Commission's name was not 
mentioned. (Laughter) 

When the motion was put to the vote, there were still a few dissentients but a 
division was not pressed for. The House was adjourned 

Discussion on the Railway Budget 

19 th, FEBRUARY, —There was a dull atmosphere when the House met on this 
day. The only bus>tness on the agenda v^as the discussion on the Railway budget 
Mr A. H. Ghuznavi inuiated the debate 

He compl lined against the shortness of time allowed for studying the vfluminous 
Railway Budget He cruicised the railway administration for abandoning the project 
of the Ddcca-Aricha Railway although they admitted that it would be a paying 
concern. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the Railway Budget was by 110 means 
a bnghter performance than thi gloom and depression that prevailed around He cri- 
ticised the scheme of Indianization which he said had been niggardly earned out. The 
state-owned railway could not afftird 10 maintain racial discrimination He criticised 
the administration of the Bei gal North-western Railway and asked them to look more 
to the convenience of the passengers* 

Mr Kelkar said that the Railway Budget was a routine budget. It had no features 
to show. 1 he only good feature was the non-undertaking of any ambitious railway 
construction project. 

Mr. Viclyasagar Panday suggested that the Budget should be presented in the 
au I urn n session ot the Assembly and that non-« flicial members should form them- 
selves into different committees doling with different aspects of the .Budget so that 
nothing could escape unnoticed. 

lOir Hugh Cocke regretted that some projects had to be cut down owing to short- 
ness of funds. ^ ^ ^ . . . , « 

Mr Amarnath Outt criticised the railway administration for their indifference 
to Trade Unions and araeUoration of labour condmoas. He complained against 
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tncu%! tUscriiuIwitiQn so glaringly in evidi<5nce in providing third class reserved cotn* 
jnnmsints to iglo*(a ii an I la. He also brouglit to the nonce of the 

Hou>e adulter. uion ot loo I ven lors of ihe ntilway 

Ur. /utuddin pleatled for ihe separmon of Railway Finances irotn Central 
Fin nice, to provute mure comforts to passengers and to pros cu e railway officers if 
they put in more passengers in a compartment than what it could ordinary 
act onimoclate 

Panuit llnday Nath Kunsru brought to the notice of the House the disadvantages 
and discomforts which the pabsei.g«-rs travelling by the B N R txpenence. Ho 
also asked the Railway Member to make better ptovisious for the education of rail- 
way cmpio>ces 

Col Gi loey thankel the Railway Member on the budget he presented 
considering the uade depression around He cnucibed the revis>ed rate of pay and 
dti 1 till w K-.i hvi wi» »o an l eve i ItiliiUa could not live on it how could 

thev expect \nglo-l.idMiis to subaisl on buch pay. 

Mr H P Mo ly siiil that the cheer less and colourless budget damped the zeal 
of members to ask for new projects. 

Mr B Uas con lemned the railway administration for the manner in which they 
were carrying out the ejeuion ot sinkers in the G 1 P Railway from their quarters. 
He woovlered how the expen Inure had gone up by i8 crores when the income 
remained staitoiiary He was afraid that they would have to suggest the appoint- 
nieni of a Commutee for retrenchment 

Mr Mohatninad Yakub criticised the E. I R. authorities for their antagonism 
lowir 1 ib Mr u iioa^ eve i w e i tne/ p iraUi I co la uution d lines and also pleaded 
for mlcqitate representation of Muslims on the staff 

Munshi Ibhwar baran wa tiled to know whether Government would purchase the 
A, B R. and the BMW R, as comracis of these railways would expire shortly, 

Mr. Gaya I^rasad associated with ihoae who compUmed of lack of time for study- 
ing ihe railway budget and sugge5,ted changes in the time table to avoid overcrowding. 

Sii George Rainy in reply said that dirflrent railways were looking into wages 
of their employees* Ab regards lack of tune for studying the budget he said the 
matter would engage his aiieiuion but it could not be pieseOiCd in the autumn 
session until the Government of India Act was amended. As regards overcrowding 
of third class compartments he said that they were taking a ceobus as to where 
overcrowding took plat e an I then they would be carrying out reforms wuh a view 
to avoid overciowhng As regards unsympaihet c ireaiment of railways toward* 
coimmuioud Ubout umona bir Ot-oige Rainy said that he would look uuo it As 
regfrtls purUiasiug cu uptny maruged r.tilways he said that the project was under 
examiiutioti and until the eviminitton was over he coul 1 not mike a hnil siatemeot. 
7'iie fin in* lal aspct^c was atio important Tne B M. \V, Rly alone would co»t xa 
rmlhtun. The tjovernmciu would not, however, let slip any opporiuuuy of purchasing 
railways. The House then a Ijourned* 

Police Guard in A8$embly— Pre«ident*8 Triumph 

BOik FED^^UART^-^Vunc ually at it formal business was resumed in the Assembly. 
Interpellaiiun took over twenty mnmtes. As soon as the interpellauons were over the 
President jnf irme I the House that he hul a comma ncaiion to make and lead a 
letter trom the V*ceroy yielding the w lOlc deimind which the President had been 
m»ikmg on bjhaif ot the Chair. The House listened to the statement wun rapt aiteti- 
%\tm and co*»piete stleiwe prevailed* The following is the text of President Patel's 
smtttuiem:--' 

have a communication from His Excellency the Viceroy which, it is my duty, 
to read to the Hou’»e. It is ns foUow»i— * 

Mr Pieside drscussiona I have recently had with yourself, the 

Leader of the Oppixsuum an i the Lea .ers of other parties m the Assembly 1 a.n m 
a posiMon* on beuHlf of the Gavermnent, to communicate to vou their proposiis for 
the of the ihSl.ttky dut has arisen m the hope that these may prove a bast* 

of wotkmg agreemem or convention on m mers lately m dispute. 

cannot doubt that you and all non-olBctal members of the Assembly have only 
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the same pur pose ni thio matter as the local Government and the Government of 
India vj/ , to be saiisfu tl that adequ ite proitction ib secured for the President and 
rnembers of the \sbeiuhly vshile in ills* lur^a- ol tluir ditiy and if an agreement can 
be real bed upon praciu-al means to secure this purpose and means ado[>ted proved 
adequuefoi its aiiainnR m, ilist ussion of the general principles upon which agree* 
inent might be moic ddfiiult need not aiise 

deal first with the question of si curing of piotection in what are known as the 
innet piettncis In regard to tins (jovttnineiu would piopose to depute to the service 
of the As*«.Lrubly a tenioi police otfuer who would be responsible to the President for 
regulatng all inaiiris n laiing to me proitction of the Assembly within the inner 
piecincts For the purpose of the Assembly duly tins ofiictr might be designated as 
the Watih and W*ik 1 Oifuei of the Assembly 

*In aoN rase in winch spot i.d oxpetit nee of the deputed officei might lead him to 
think that prerauttons approved by the Presulent were inadetjuiie, it should be open 
to him to consult his superior olliucr m die Poliir Uepiriment and if such officer 
shares Ins opinion he should so repoii to the President who would forward the leport 
with his observations to the Governor General-in-CounciI m order that an opportunity 
should be affortled to the aiuhonties comerned to confer with, and m the spirit of the 
convention, to advise the Piesi lent upon the matter In an immediate emergency wheie 
such circulation was not possible or when the Oficcr was unable to take instructions 
of the Piesident, the Officer would be at liberty to take such action in virtue of his 
powers as the police officer as his knowledge of emergency appeared to him to render 
necessary aivl in such cases u woubl be assumed that he dues so with the consent of 
the President 

* I he Government futthci lecogniscs the gcneia^ fle'»ne among membeis of the 
Assembly that the iccjuisne proiet non shouhl be secured through Assenjbly establish- 
intMU ,ind will he rea ty to t o operate in ilie early es’ahhshment of a staff of suitable 
qUidiiy for ibis purpos'* Tins si<ifr would be a pan of Xssemblv establishment subject 
to the control ol the Piesidem e'terrispd throtigli the deputed Officer and could wear 
sin h uniform the President, on bch ilt of ihe Assembly might direct Until the 
special stiff icfencd to iboveran bo brought inro eMsience, the (»nvcrnmeiu will place 
at the service of th^ Assembly anti un ier or lers of the deputed Otficei such police 
as may he tequiusl. Such police might, if so ilcsi ed, be disungui$hed by the weaiing 
of a special armlet nt the discretion of the President* 

‘Shouiil this anangetiM*nt he acrcptable to the Asa*embly, the Government will 
ajrange to depute a suitable offiver as suggested above to be at your disposal 
fcrihwiih for ilie puip>be named and I undersiaml that you will then without delay 
take steps in consultation with the Secretary to the Legi >Uiiv« Assembly and the 
tieputed Oftl cr to recruit the requisite permanent staff If, as I trust, these pioposais 
commend themselves to you an 1 the Assembly,! am able to say, on behalf of my 
Government, that they would view the arrangement embodied in them as adequate 
substiune for the system which has hiiheru) been in force 

h\s regards the outer {irectnrts of the Assembly the matter may be examined 
further antt meanwhile the Government of India will instruct the local Government 
that all ordeis issued to the police within the outer precincts of the Assembly sector 
shall be framed wub the approval of the President acting on the advice of the local 
Government 

<! greatly hope that with good will on both sides the arrangement that, on behalf 
of the Govermnem of India, I have here ouihned, may iurnish means of solving the 
unfortunate deatllock which has caused inconvenience to the members of the House 
and has been a matter, as I believe, or equal concern to the Government and the 
Chair/^ 

President’s Acceptance 

After reading out the Vtceroyte letter the President made the following state- 
ment 

‘’Honourable members are aware of the difference on this matter which arose 
between the Government and myself and I hope that the arrangement outlined m His 
Excellency’s letter will prove 10 be a satisfactory solution of them Witbou entering 
into a discussion of the legal aspects of the question, the Government have now propo* 

50 
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sed the establishment of a convention which offers means of iv.sol\ in^ the innueJi 
diflS«ulty with which we were concerned ami which, I triHi, piovi-ks a pciin.uv'iu worlv” 
ing basis for the future On behalf of the House I accept the .in iii^p ukmu in the 
same spirit as that in which It has been put forward and as the c^m»v n ion, vthah 
Will novv be established, provides *idequately for the excicibc of the au homy in the 
Chair I am glad to say that I shall always welcome aiitl be ^^ut l« *l on tnatuts .iftici 
ing the security of this House by the considered advice which the .imiioinu s » on* 
cerned may tendei to me As the mam question is now s^Mth d I .»c(oi hntjiV hi n b,» 
direct that the galleries be reopened on and fiom Mondaj, Fchnui> 24, 1930 .tod 
passes be issued to visitors in the usual manner.’* 

The President had hardly concluded his ohseivations when Mi. Aiihar Mr>nie, 
who had vacated his seat on the European be nches and sil aloof fioai hi^ » oMcsuucb 
and countrymen, rose excited and said ; — Mr Piesidenl, I have, . . 

The President asked if it was a point of ordci 

Mr Moore, * — No, Sir, I want to be heard 

Mr Suhrawardi : — Yes. The Viceroy says he hopes that the s5l{lctn«*n( will have 
the approval of the House 

Ihe President said that the members were not entnlcd to make ohsci vat ions on 
the statement. If they were dissatibfied with the ma.uiei ,n whuhihc pimtedtatjs 
of the House were conducted, they had ihe courbc opf*n to them of a voiC of r< nsure 
The Hon’ble Member had a section of the House whuh possiblv shutsl his vuw> 
and that section would get from the Chair every facility foi expressing ns vuws in 
a proper manner This was not the time to make any obscivaiions At this* Mr 
Arthur Moore got more excited and shouted : “Sir, I would be heard : 1 have a ii.^hi 
to be hcard/^ There were cries of ‘^order.** 


iNcoxMB Tax Bill Passed 

On the House settling down to the normal state the Income Tax Bill was patseil 
Without disscussion. 

An amendment on clause it moved bv Mr Gaya Piasad Singh was accepted by 
the Government. Section 66 sub-station ( 2 ) of the prr*sent Act ptccribes a per «d 
of only one month from the passing of an order undei section 31 or s^ciian 32' f<ir A 
reference to the High Court. But Mr Gaya Prasad Sinqh’s amentlmcni wan «hat 
could be made to the High Court Hvith in 60 davs of the date on 
which he IS served with a notice of an order undei section 31 or see' ion 32* Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh pointed out m his speech the ambiguity of the picbcm law on 
the point and the shormehs of the time allowed. .Sir Geoige Schuster on behalf of 
the Gov^nment accepted the amendment wduch was passed by the I louse. This 
change effected a great improvement m the law. 

Cantonment House Accommodation Bill 

discussion on the Army Secretaiy's motion for con- 
sideration of the Cantonment House Accommodation Bill He pointed out that the 
deputation of the All India Cantonmenis' Association iv h ich w!,/ed" n his n ed^r 
had approved of the provisions of the Bill. Pandit Kunsru regarded tiie BiirpamcX- 
ly Clause 6, as a direct attack on the rights of house-ov»ncrs. He rnmpluned that 
the Government s intention was to exercise autocratic power to take possession of 

=r,. "'ss.sr 

for Ae ® ^ecn made out 

for the Bill Mr Mody said that if it was the Government's in'emion to cei at the 

tk". bill was defeenve to a®«mn that 

Secretary denied that the bill contemplated an invasion of the rinhts 
House-owners undoubtedly had certain nghtrSX B^l S 
^feguarded, but Military Officers also had certain rights winch it was intended bv 
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The Hnir,c thviu* ^1 o \ the Cl.ni-e winch le^nlted in a tie, thete being 39 on either 
lule 'I !.<' Pn suit in i,a\e his rasM g vcne igamst the Clause as it was a new clause, 
lilt* \jia\ svrrei uv M.hiime 1 the lloube that the (jovcrnment did not wish to 
ptocted with «Iu PjiH at ihc pit* tut stage 

''Ir Mooun SNUiinKP n\ Prfsidknt 

Aftti r nnt liiaon (he IniMm S'^ on tla* agenda and before adjourning the House 
the Pn si-'r^ut s ud *‘i havi leititeda note fiom Mr Anluir Moore desiring to 
lai-^t ,i point of mdu I inhr that this point of oulci s in connection wnth the state- 
nun 1 luadltfoK' in lloti^e I (annoi allow tlit |UMtU of order as there is no busi- 
nt’^s on »h^» agenda i ow llie Hoidhle MLmbei might have raised the point of ordet 

< ten 

M* Mtuii* * - I ined to raise a point of older but I was not permitted. 

Pitsidci.t — No WIh n I asked Inm ’f he wanted to raise a point of order, be 
wanted to aiakc obseiva'ions on my statement which I disallowed 
Mr Moore —No, Sjr, I said that I wanted to raise a point of Older. 

Some n‘eniheii, : — We heard you and the House heard you ; you r«iised no point 
of onVr 

President * — \ s a «ipccial case I will allow you to raise your point of order 
Ml Moore —I am not speaking now, btr, on want of confidence in the Chair I 
only waiu .... 

Profeideni . — 'I he Hon ble Member must confine himself to stating his point of order, 
Mr MiKiu* — I he point of Older lb this 1 hat the an angement which bo vitally 
«flr cts ti ,s> Iloiiso ami is arrt pti cl bv )ou wilhoni consulting the House and affording 
opportuni'v to due members of dns House to be htard (cues of *^ordcr,” “order** 
Some nu inb» is *‘\Ve do not want to lUiU you ’), 

Mr Mooic ’ — \tf \ou afraid 10 heat what I have got to say ’ 

Ml < 1 1' ipias ul *>im4h —You aie talking vvihily 

Ml Montt* —II >ou keep <|uiet and listen to what I have got to say perhaps yon 
will c ha ago \ouT mtp 1 

PteshDm ,— I ha\e aiicady ruled thit the lloiPble Member is not entitled to be 
heird. 

Mr Monro \rt' \ou afraid of what I have got to say. 

Pfe<iidfMU : — Will the Hoidhie Member resume his seat ’ 

Mr Moore ‘—I w»di to be lit^ard. 

PresoUnt 1— If he does not like the way in which the pxoceedings of this House 
are rondm ttsl, he is enuiled to go out. 

Mr Moult* .*--1 pit U r to stav I am a m«*mher of this House. 

Presideiu The linn'bic Member must May under the rules and regulations of 
the Hoik#*. 

Mr Moore Wha^ rule am I disobeying ? 

Prc&i lour ate di»oi>eymg evety rule of this House. 

Mr, Mtmre No. Bw, ^ou have stated ihat you have accepted the arrangement 
Are we not eivith'd to discuss 11 ? The House has heaid nothing of this* Sir, I wish 
to be h#*ard end I shall be htard> if not to-ikiy then to-morrow. 

President ‘—This IS no point of order The House is not entitled to discuss a 
decision which fhe Chair ha^ made. Decision and auihonty are vested in the Chair 
under the smiubng orders and uiles of this House. In deciding the question I have 
exercised the right inherro* in »ht‘ Chair and vested m it. I am not bound to consult 
the House Liu mtinhm arc awaie that I have consulted the leaders of parties in the 
House and taken them along with me all through and in the decision I have taken I 
have acted with their font urrence. Ihe Pi esident then announced that the House 
would meet on the next day 

Voting on Kailwey Demands 

2 hL CARY 6ay was fixed for consideration of Batiway demands. 
The Prestdtnt calUd on Mr Are^ who had tabled a cut for the abolitiou of the 
post of the Labour Mttr her on the Railway Board to move his cut The President 
ruled that oil er cuts v^hirh r*iiscd quesiions of general policy could be moved later, 
Mr. Am^ said that the House welcomed the creation of the Labour Membci*s 
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post in the belief that some effective work wouM be done to amelioiate the condi- 
tion of labour But m fact nothing had been done Provision had been made for 
Rs 58 lakh? in the last Railway Budget for the purpose, but until the twelfth houi 
very little effort had been made to spend tlie money propeily Pioceeding, Mi 
Aney said that nothing had been done for labour so far Nor justice had been doue 
to the staiving thousands Their attuiide towards Labour Unions was unsympaihetic* 
In some cases they asked Labour Unions to drive away certain pi omnient workers 
connected with them before they could expect patronage 

Doctor 2iauddin said that time was short and the Labour Member could not be 
impeached if he could not ameliorate the condition of labour within such a short time 

Mr Shaifaraz Hussain Khan said if the Member was found competent theie would 
be no good by abolishing the post. 

Mr Rangiswami Ivengar said the lesponsibihty was joint and individual and Mr. 
Hayman wis not solelv to bhme 

Mr Kelkai* charged Sir George Rainy with misrepresentation of facts and taking 
vote of the House on a wrong charge when the appointment was mide 

Mr Fazal Ibrahim Rabimumlla said that Mr. Aney had chosen a wrong ground as 
after admitting the competence of Mr. Hayman he could not ask for the abolition 
of the office, 

Mr. Acharya opposed the cut He thought that it was too narrow in its 
proposition, 

Dewau Chamanlal supported the cut He said that the issue was in no sense per* 
charge against the Railway Board was that they were autocratic and 
handled the labour question most incompetently. Railwavmen had sent a deputation 
to Sir George Rainy in May with a list of grievances So many months had passed 
out notliing was done A letter was sent to the Fedeiation exnlaining the action 
taken by the Rail wav Board Similarly they decided on the question of security of 
service that certain rights should be conferred on men with ten years* service But 
they did not consult the workers although it concerned 8oopoo men Why could they 
A rights to men with one year’s service ? Dewan Chamanlal asked 

the Kail way Member to state the policy of the Government towards Trade Unions 
wh^her It was a policy of encouragement or discouragement ? 

said that since the creation of the Labour Member a change had come 
bmlt in^ day^^^ administration but the oppositions could not expect Rome to be 

Sir George Rainy then rose to reply Contending Mr Kelkar that he had obtained 
the appointment of the Labour Member bv misrepresentation, Sir George Rainy read 
out his speeches on the occasion and said that the charge levelled against him was not 
a mif one As regards amelioration of the condition of the employees he cited 
such as the creation of benefft fund and the co operative credit 
TT • far as the policy of the Government was concerned with regard to 

encouragement and not of discourage* 
would always try to maintain amicable relations whereever possible. 

Mr. Aney then withdrew the motion. 


Separation of Finances 

Mr. Neogy then moved a token cut of Rs 100 urging re-examination of the con- 
yention of separation of the railway finance from the general finance. Going into 
the history of the separation of finances, he said that the question first cropped up 
in island complaints were realised at that time that railways were being smrved 
I n India The agitatio-i was responsible for many commissions and committees and 
in 1923 the Railway budget was separated from the general budget Mr Neogy next 
j ® anomalies under the present convention and urged that the finances 
should be administered through the Finance Department. 

said that Mr Neogy was rather under a misapprehension, 
itema^oble improvements had been made under the‘V*‘esent convention and if there 
was a flaw here and a fiaw there, it would not be wise to condemn the system He said 
mat oefore the separation the income of the Railways was 106 lakhs a year while 
nye years after the separation the income rose to 972 lakhs, in other words nine 
times more. Sir George had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 
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22 nd FEBUV iRY — Resuminfr hib a^ljournecl speech on this day. 

Sir Geortre pointed out ih.u, viewed from wbuhever point of view^ 

It could not lie seated that the ro'^ntfs of the sep, nation of railway finance 
had been *;urb that the convenMon mijzht he scrapped He could not accept 
the view lint, bvdoinpfauiv wph the convention, everv wronjy would be put right 

ifbv the migir wand It would be difti uh to formiihte a scheme in which the 
whole railwav admims'r inon coiil 1 fif in Moieovei, it wotdd he impossible to decide 
at a time when constitution'll changes were to be made, and till ihev knew what the 
financial posnmn of Government as a whole would be. The question of making any 
dras'u chmge must, therefote, avvair the Reforms hfeanwhi^e, howevei, the 
dtfects in the working of the convention might be examinetl so as to en'^uie a Sialutary 
finatvia! control A snegestinn had been made in this ronnet tion that gno <1 and 
useful advice might he obiainerl if a railway expert were Irrought from anofhei counuy 
.vith expettence of the management of the lailwav svs»em Rut he was really 
convinced that separation of some kind or other was essential ii they were to get a 
commercral manacrement of the railways and a successful administration Concluding, 
the Railway Mernher sanl that if the suegestron of appointing a special expert to 
examine the working of the '•epantinn convention in certeain aspects crmniendcd 
Itself to the House, then Government would agree to it 

Sir Purshottamdas Thalindas generally agreed wi»h ♦he Railway Member and 
commended the soggesrion of invi 11 g expert advice He afiiimed rhat the separation 
of railway finance had been henpficinl to the raihvays and the country It had been 
worked for nearly six ve.irs during which time it worked well on the whole. In fact 
Slate manageme*''t of lailways meant the separanon of rail wav finance from the 
genera] finance of the country At the same tune wnvs and means must be devised 
to remedy the various defects He fell th^t the working and enquiry by the special 
committee of the House must he continued with a view to securing that heahhy 
control from the Finance Department which was possible even under separation. 
Separate railway finance enabled the Assembly to have a better sav on the capital 
and revenue expenditure of radwavs than before 1924 Tlie Assembly must have 
patience before urging the ennre srrippn g of the convention The only serious de- 
fee t he noticed since the sc pTration of the convention was the surreptitious manner in 
which the Katvan Power St heme was earned out despite the fart that it was turned 
down by the Railwav Finance Committee. Sir Purshottamdas Thakutdas reiterated 
the demand for assurance that Go\rernmcnt would fake over the management of the 
B. and NAV. Railway w^ en the contract expired in December 1931. 

Mt. A' C, Buy paid a irthute to Sir George Scl os«ei*s inTartial handling of men 
and matters in the Public Accounts Committee meetings. The Railway Board was 
the most <fi 5 ‘deotumr of the administration He regretted that Sir George Rainy 
had adopted delaying tactics m postponing the review of the convention* The House 
would not be $'ifi<^fi'*d with the Commerce Member's decision Dual control was 
unhealthy and the Finance Member Install interest in the railway budget* The 
position of the Financial Commissioner had no paiaPel in the annals of the Govern* 
ment of India. 

Dr Ziauddin Ahned raid that the tax ra\*er*s interest were not looked after. 
Regarding the Kalyan Power House, the Kangra Valley Railway and Lucknow 
Station» all were done during the separation period. 

Mr, JS. Dqb said that be was now convinced that separatiott resulted in extra* 
yagance. If it was argued that there wns no reil separation except in accounts^ then 
it was easy lo reverse the decision S‘X years ago V^hy should the whole country 
suffer for the folheb of Sir Makolin Hiiley regarding the con^ttructioo of the Kangra 
Railway ? He pointedly asked what the non-ofifivhl members of the separation 
convemion committee had done since their appointment to ft. They had been 
peacefully sleeping and that had suited Mr Parsons all right. The Lee concessions 
were never meant to benefit railway officers Yet their benefii^ had been extended 
to them. Finally, Mr. Das was of opinion that the Agents of Railways should not 
have powers to sanction schemes if they cost over ten lakhs. 

Mr Parsons, Financwl Commissioner* agreed with Mr. Das that there should be 
one member to deal with the technical matters of railway administration From his 
own experience Mr. Pansons found it difficult to speak for all the actions of the 
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Railway Department and yet conclucL the wot Is of the Financial Commissioner. He 
told Ml Roy that the Acwonh Committee contemjilatefl the ennncip.Uion of laiUvav 
management from the c »ntrol of the Finance Department Sinctlv spe.iking, there 
had not been that full separation, but only a separation of at counts Ihe biulgcl 
was really one and undivided sill thciigh presented bepua»cly for lailua^sand 
general administration Mr Parsons, continuing, informed Mi Roy that the 
Railway Depaitment was bound to consult the Fuance Depaiinunt on any matt' i 
affecting the general ways and meanb and the position of the Govnnmeiu of Indii, 
and in practice the duty of seeing that this consulLdUon did take place, fell on the 
Financial Commissioner 

Asked by Mr Roy whether m matters of difference between him and the Finance 
Department he had the right of access to the Governor General, Mr Paibons said 
that if the matter related to the Railway Department the Chief Commibb’oncr had 
the right of access on it 

Mr Atieif^ as a n ember of the Convention Committee, informed the HoubC that 
the Committee found many diffitulnes It met thrice an«l had to dibCUbS niiny 
points It decided to frame the terms of reference and also prepare<l sevenuen 
points and appointed a sub-coinmuiee to go into them Tins was iii March last 
Since then the sub-commitree met once in Bombay but a discussion aiose on the 
point whethei there was iny stiiiement on behalf of the Hailwiy Board before the 
Simon Commission and if so what stand was taken legarding the consuiution il 
status of the railways But no information was vouchsafed No further meeting 
of the sub committee was held pending the return of Sir George Schuster from 
England Mr Aney agreed to the necessity for a review of the convention but not foi 
scrapping it 

Mr Kutvltu urged the sub-committee to nieel and repoit without avoidable delay. 
He w nied to know how the Chit-f Commissioner came under the Financial Commis- 
sioner in anv matter His function should be that of the financial adviser and no 
more The House had been told that the Government were stul considering the 
question ofttnure of the Financial Commissioner He insisted that the surcessoi 
of Mr Parsons rnust be an Indian in accordance with the piomises made in the 
Assembly, especially by Sir Basil Blackett, that the scales be loaded on the side of 
an Indian 

Mr. Neogy's motion was lost without division. 

Local Grievances 

Discussions on other railway demands which came next tended towards expres- 
sion of minor or local grievances. Mr Neogv, for instance, quoted three cases in 
which passenger? had to go to the courts in oider to vindicate their rights. 

Oiher members complained of inciviliiy to the traveling public 

Sir George Ramy promised to address the Agents of Railways to go into such 
cases whenever made 

Mr. B Das withdrew another cut relating to the failure of the Railway Board to 
settle the G I P. strike on the ground that the Railway Member promised to receive 
a deputadon of the Riilwaymen’s Fed‘*raiion 

Mr B Das complained of the paucity of railway lines in Orissa ; but Mr, Parsons 
explained that the nature of the country there was such that railways were unremu- 
narative 

Paucitv of Mussalmans in Railways 

Some heat was imported into the discussions when Mr G'huznam brought in the 
question of paucity of Mussalmans in railway services He quoted latgely from the 
last administruion report of the lailways and maintained that m many superior 
services the percentage was not even two He indignantly a^^ked what had haj»pened 
to tb^ promise that thirty three percent of the appointment would be given to minori- 
ties was he to understand that the Mussalmans were so few in the country as to 
justify this miserable percentage ? Except m the North-West Railway, the si'uation 
everywhere else practically weighed in favour of the Hindus and others but not ihe 
Mussalmans. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim objected to the Government policy of hide and seek. 
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Ml H ivnnn * I f)ir ihxi llvo poi cent of InJiani-,iiiOD very 

nenrlv re.n hOi! \1 ilminc<l ms (IkI ippeir ft»r tliH Mipirioi stivn ts but dul not p,iss 
sufTi <*nily l)u*h to St » UK p'b- ihcpr)lit\ of i lie Ramv.iv Bo.inl was to promote to 
iihnniis la ive appouiMiu n. ** ilit best aviilible mtn jm*s(M^ni\e of senionty Hut in 
no ( asc vv is Miiho'pMi in'* supei st*ile 1 ill f liH pioic** Ihose aft cit «! vvoic Hindus, 
Eurtip< aiib 01 bans Onibeoilui hiihl, die Itadw ly Bond went out oi 

tin 11 wav fo select a M.inonitd iii as ihe Chief Me iH al Glln er loi the h.ast l^cut^al 
Rail*' IV bti luse la \^as .in able ofm tr 

Mr» 11 uni in hul not ti-nshcd when tlv A->scmbl\ adtnuine I till 24 th. 

AS^KMIUA Ci\LU*Rn‘S OPKNM). 

L* Uh FriiRI (/?} — ~ Xfei thirty thioe (i i;Inom the *4 il lent s of the \s^eml>lj 
looked cIitH i lul vuth a nil nb r of vKKots Mi BipiiwiiAli, \*'niaini Supeimteu- 
tleot of Bohre was apponued leinpoiaiily as Wan h an 1 Wanl Offieti and wis lookmi* 
ifft r the aiianRiMRiiis fio»n fen in the morning Mto^etlnr, tneie weie »iineteca 
of!i lals with blue colnured aunle.s bearing the wot Is & W Le^^isl ttive Assembly** 
to dismiguisb them from the aidmuy police who were posrtsl in the ou^li prermets 
*ren out of the nineteen wore ihoiU selected by the Piesi lent ami nine had 
been lent by the lolice Defiaumem 0*dy two policemen in uniform, but wuh 
armlets, weie seen in the ^.illeiics, 

Roiuminjy his lefilv to Mi Cihu/uiV]\ qiicstiou H*g.inbn^ pirn ity of Mussulmans 
in the Uubviv ‘ciVM-e, Mi Jhnjnian poinied out that wuh ihe limiieil nunibei 
of posts and wuh the bmutd numboi of var incies ihe increase of Muslim perrent.ii^e 
could not have been hi*»hLr 

IniLiruDrions and uif< rjtciions iontumcil and Mr Havmiii leioued ‘AVo shall 
not be Roibv of ‘^upei «»edin]^ the rlums of men of other conimiuiiuts wuh a long 
strvue (Col Gidnev Hc.ir, H«mi ) 

Mr Hayman mniuained that he v\ab hopeful ihu the late of pioqress of Muslim 
proportion would be fas'ci in fuime and as^ufid the House that the matter w'oald 
be diMUssed with the Agems m March (lovernment stnt tly adhered to the 
tesolution rcliimi? to ooe-fhird of the rerruitmeut from the inuiormes He then 
rei I out leuers from the Agents showing ilien difli ulties in recruiting and piotnibcd 
to issue instructions to the ofti it IS respmibible for rn ikmg the appoinoncnts to keep 
m iml the polu V undcilying the le^olutuin But nothing could be done which 
wool I be tanttmomu to injustice to the othet commutilues* 

Vh (Hmxnafar Ait icgietted that Mr. Ha>man*s speech was disappoiniing. 
Unless there wis a defini e order Irom the Railway Board that for a rmiubtr of years 
recniitment would be oulv from the nnnoniv communities the evisung position 
roul I um be rectified. He described the Agents' attitu le ns hostile tin 1 insulting. 
From personal experience he lemarLed that it was very easv to get an hour s mtci- 
yu'w with the Viceroy but one could nnt even get nn ctss to an Agent and even 
if access was obraine<l ir would be only foi three mmuus 

Mr. Abdul Maun i'hotulhuttf (Independcin) ciuiciseu the fundamental rules 
frame<l by the Railway Board legai ding the appointments to the services and saia 
that these were such as to firtvtnt the Mahometlans from coming in Ihe Maho- 
tnedins ihd not want special privileges, but dire justice, dhe Mahomeclans were 
sought after by Government in tunes of trtmble like the boytotl of the Simon Com- 
misbioii but were kicked off after the iroubfc was over. 

Munshi hwar Sarttn (Na*u>nahs«) uigcd Mahomodans to join in securing Indian!- 
sation and if that was achieved then it would be time to have a propot iioiml disiri* 
bulion He criticised Mr Ghazimfar Ah s suggesiion that appomiments for a 
nmuber of years should be only from the muioriiy communuy. 

Sir Zulfikar d/i, leader of the Central Mushms^ quoted figures from several 
branches of the railways for the^lasl thiee years and said : ‘‘You c annot deny that 
the claims of the iMahomeilans have been denied at ihe altar of feiish. If efficiency 
was to be the sole test then why not take only Europeans who were cenaiuiy more 
efficietit than Indians— • Hindus or MaLomedans 

Co! C/aer/o/’d stood for justice beiiig conceded to the mmonties, but pointed out 
that Mr, Haymaa's speech was very concdiaiory and satisfactory. He suggested 
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that Goveinment should go out of its way and secure by advertisement and other 
means Mahomedans m required numbers to redress the niequiluy 

Mr. Abdul En/e ([aaependeiii) sai 1 that he wa-* on the war path an i while in 
favour of Indunisanon, was opposed to ‘‘Hmduisaiion** If they accepted the 
assurance of Munshi Iswar baran to let Indianisation be completed, and then the 
claims of Mussalmans would be considered, he felt there would nevet be an adequate 
representation of his comamnity in the services Government announcement to 
appoint Muslims as staff officers showed that Non-Musltms did not treat the Mussal< 
mans fairly 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ supporting the motion, felt that Mussalmans had 
not been treated fairly in the services He regretted that communal bitterness was 
imported into the debate, but asked the Government to take strong action against 
anyone who had been showing communil bias m the matter of leciuitment The 
integrity of public sei vice required a full investigation of any comphuu of com- 
munal bias* 

Mr M A Jinnah felt that the motion had far-ieaching effects He held that 
there must be some cause responsible for the appalling figures of moslems in the 
services. Year after year they had been pressing Government to lake action and still 
matters stood very much where they were some yeais ago He fe.ired that there 
was a definite policy that Government were behind the paucity of Moslems in the 
services The present policy left a giievance in the minds of the Mussilmanb that Gov- 
ernment knew that the Hindus would always stand for the best man for the job or the 
policy of the survival of the fittest and thereby would not have much sympathy with 
the Mussalmans The result was that Mussahnans I oked to Government for pro- 
tection and occasionally Government ihiew a few crumbs to them Ail this widened 
the communal gulf and created communal bitterness. He stood for effi^-iency, but 
competitive eyami nation did not always produce the best results. He approved 
Pandit Mdlaviya’s observations 

Mr Ghuznavi wanted to withdraw his motion in view of the assurance of Sit 
George Rainy and Mr Hayman But many Mahomedan members objected The mo- 
t on for leave however to withdraw was earned by foriy-three against tweniy-six votes 

The nationalists as a party remained neuinl as also Mr Jiunah and Mr Mahom- 
ed Yakub Sir Zulfiqar All Khan was cheeied when after considerable hesitation he 
went and voted against the withdrawal 

Dacca Aright Scheme 

Moving a cut to raise the question of the Dacca-Artcha Railway Mr Ghuznavi 
said that the recent visit of Sii Gecrge Schuster to London had something to do 
with the postponement of the project He th iught that the Inchcape Company must 
have persuaded him to plead for financial difficulty 

Mr. Neogy charged the Bengil Chamber for having uttered lies in their letter 
to the Governmeru of India. 

Sir G Kainy — I have said we shall soon undertake the project. 

The motion was lost and the Assembly adjourned. 

No Reserved 3RD. Class 

25th, FEBRUARY —On this day Mr K C, Neogy moved a token cut to inquire 
if Government's policy to reserve third class compartments lor Europeans and Ai,gio- 
Indians had undergone any change. 

Sir George Rainy said that the practice was dying out, but it still existed on the 
B N,N W., S, M,E I and G 1 P Railways i>ince the Bills of Mr. Neogy and 
Aney, however, the Government of India had reconsidered the matter and decided 
that the practice of such reservation should be entirely abolished on all biate railway 
by the end of 1930 and that Company managed railways should also be advised 
accorlingly. Mr Neogy thereupon withdrew i he cut# 

Mr, B. Das raised the question of the reducuon of rates and faies, especially on 
the B N. Railway The House rejected the motion after Mr Parsons explained that 
the B. N, Railway had given the lead in the matter of reduction of rates and 
^re$, but the Board could not urge for a further reduction due to the present 
financial position of railways. 
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VOTING ON RAILW.W DEMAKi) 

Bo %KD Ai Fault 

Mumlu ne^-c’ h»‘on:iht up ihe question of racial discrimination ju 

lailt^My sen iccs and, (jiiotinjj felt tiiat ealvT the Railway Board was incom* 

petent or u \v*s mvur'*r.* lu the in'»fer of 'nvui,t efTou-c to th<* policy of IiuUamsauon. 

Dr 13 S Mtmajee wMme.i equi^ opponunuiea for all He felt that the present 
system of rcrr.iifinent which was biseii on ruul and communal discrimination 
shoul i bt* (lone a^^ay witn an I replaced by ctlicitncy tests 

Mr Ftzd R ilumutooLi w imed eqii il clistnbuuon of services between all classes 
cf His Majesty’s sun^iTts and if tlierc was any paucity of candidates he suggested 
establishment of advisory coancils. 

Revd Cnatierp pointed nut that there was racial discrimmarion m providing 
educaMoual fu *hties lu the childrtn of Railway emoloyces. 

Sir George Run>% replying, stated that Government had drawn up a scheme 
which wouM afford assisMnce to the employees to get their children educated in 
primary an 1 midulc courses. He was personally not satisfied with the proposal 
and wanted to include the High School course 'I he finannal aspect of his 
suggestion was being exammed, but in the meanwhile the Railway Board would go 
on with the original scheme Sir George Rainy made it clear that there would be 
noiacial discrimination for employees who had been recruited after February 1 , 
1929 but wh never privileges any communuv enjujed tn the railway service before 
that (late would remain The Board was adverse to undertaking a programme of 
establishing schools all over the railway-, but it they were convinced that the 
establishment of schools was cheaper man giving assistance they would seriously 
coD'^ider the suggestion 

Considerable heat was generated when Col Gulney spoke on the subject . He 
said thar duruig the past five years, out of 52,646 appointments filled on the Railways, 
Anglo Indirins got only 672 which »v{»*ked out to 12 per cent Was there any vestige 
of racial discrunmaiion in that ? 

The Presit lent told Col Gidney that he had not permitted other members to 
attack Angio-Indians as me member vras in a mmonty, but if he wished to open 
himself to *attack it was his look-out 

Mr Y ikub . Are you an Indian or a European ? 

Col* Gidiicy ; I am an Indian but you woiVt admit me* 

Mr* Yakub and Mr, Chetty f Why do you sit in the European ground? Col 
Gfdncy : That's my bussiness. 

Mr, Kelkar : Government make a distinction between Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
Have you objected to that ? 

Col Gidney ; I take what I geh So would you, (Laughter) You are envious 
of the four thousand important jobs we Anglo-Indians have earned by loyal and 
patriotic woik It would not be possible for the railway admmisiraiion in the country 
to be run without our work, specially when they are faced with strikes. When these 
men retire you can occupy the dead men’s shoes, but don't kick them out Now* I 
want a clear statement of policy from Government 

Pandu Hridayanath Kunzuru confined his remarks to discrimination in famalpur 
woikshops in respect of Sunday allowances, quarters etc , and asked what effect has 
been given by the company-managed Railways to the circular of the Railway Board 
for the removal of racial discnminailon, 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt described how racial discrimination has been perpetuated in 
matter of railway construction in Bengal 

Dr. Ziauddm was not for pulling down the privileges but for giving equal oppor^ 
funtties to others. He urged the Railway Board to run their educaiiona! institunoos 
fur Indians. 

Mr N, C. Kelkar describing the Anglo-Indian as merely facing both ways wanted 
him 10 throw his lot with the lunian. Then only he would be treated on a footing 
of equality with the Indians. 

Mr, Hayman, m winding up the debate, pleaded guilty to the charge of racial 
discrimination In practice in Railway worki»hops and on company-managed railways. 
But m the last eleven months* he had got compiled all she references to racial discri- 
mination from Assembly debates and newspapers. The Government had now formo- 
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lated a set of new rules which are only waiting the considei.ition of the railway 
advisory council. He assmed the House that when these ru es were put into opet^- 
tion there will be no complaint of discrimination either in theory or in practice He 
also told the house his intention to persuade the Agents of different railways, \Wiom 
he expected to meet next,in the matter of speedier Indianisation His past 
so far have been successful for he succeeded in persuading the Agent of the B N 
R. to appoint three Indians in the Mechanical Transport Department He promised 
to call for papers in case of Sunday allowances and do justice Mr Hay man 
announced that the policy of the Railway Board now was to recruit men on the test 
of efficiency and seniority and not on communal or racial giounds. Mr Hayman 
was still speaking when it struck five and the Presulcni applud the guillotine 
which all the demands were passed without division ihc Assembly then adjourned 
till the 27th 

CANTONMENT HOUSING AND OTHER BILLS 

27 tk FEBRUARY * — Aftei some formal business on this day the House 
agreed on the motion of the Army Secietary to the pas*»age of the Cinionment House 
Accommodation Bill but without Clause 6 which by the casting vote of the Presi- 
dent had been deleted 

The Assembly passed on to the Finance Member's motion of the BHl ameming 
the Income Tax Bill permitting reduction of payments like bonus, commission etc. 
from employers' income as business expense. 

The Insolvency Bill was also passed and the Covipamea Act Amerdment Bui pro- 
viding for appointment of local accountancy boards was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

The Railways Bill 

Discussion centered round Sir George Rainy's motion for consideration of the 
Railways Bill as amended by the Select Committee. The Bill applies ihe Washington 
and Geneva conventions about hours of labour on railways A sixty hour week uas 
fixed in the bill, but the Select Committee pointed out that the Government had 
under investigation the question of reducing the hours to lower thin fifiysix for those 
railway servants whose duties were specially arduous and involved continuous concen- 
tration Sir George Rainy emphasised ihat the Government did not consider that the 
maximum hours of work were the reasonable hours of woik. He alluded to ihe appoint- 
ment of supervisors whose work would be useful for ihev would report to the Govern- 
ment of India not only cases which involved a breach of the law but those in which the 
condition of things required improvement 

Mr Kelkar, a member of the Select Committee, who had signed the report in 
view of the promises made by the Government of special investigation to reduce 
hours of work to fifty six repeatedly asked why the Govei nment ol India took ten 
years to give effect to the conventions He wanted definite assurance that the 
Government were definuelv working in the direction to give effect to their promise. 

Dewan Chamanlal thought that Mr. Kelkar should have demanded such assu- 
rance in the Select Committee itself instead of having signed the report rather blindly. 
It was wrong for India to have been exempted from the eight hours day as decided by 
the Washington Convention 

Mr. Cbetty No exemption was given 

Dewan Chamanlal said that under Article 10 India was placed on a differential 
basis of the sixty-hour week. He joined Mr. Kelkar m asking why it took ten years 
for the Government of India to bring a legislation applying the Geneva and 
Washington Conventions. 

Mr. Kelkar remarked that because the Convention was to come up for review next 
year and the Government wanted to appear before the Convention with a good record. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Exactly so. The Government want to look like angels 
before the Convention and want to make the world believe that In iia's representa- 
tives in the Assembly have agreed to sixty hours week. This is a dangerous principle 
and we must protest against it 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty quoted Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles recognis- 
ing the difierences in climate, habits, customs and economic opportunities and 
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inHustrial cou'^ition which make uniformity in conditions of labour difficult of attain* 
ment. That was why the ten-hour day was made a part of the Washington Convco* 
tion, not as a nviiter offnvour to Indian employers but as a matter of right^ The 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Associa ion of Great Britain after conducting an 
independent enquiry in 1^26 sai l that the workers did not work continuously for 
eight hours. Mr. Chetiy warned the House of the repercussions of reducing the hours 
of work in industrial factories etc, and remarked that it was premature to plead for 
eight hours instead of ten hours. 

Mr. Hiytnan coniencied that the Government started applying the Washington 
and Geneva conventions in woiksbops of state-managed railways almost immediately 
after it was passed and thi was tollowed on company-managed railways. Now the 
Government allotted fifty lakhs for applying reduced hours of labour and seventy 
lakhs for more quarters. 1'hus the Government were moving as fast as they could* 
At the same time they should do nothing which would have a great repercussion in 
private factories, 

Mr. K. C. Roy, a member of the Select Committee, supported the immediate 
consideration of the bill with a sixty-hour week from the point of view of the 
taxpayers' representative and one interested in private labour and railway effiiciency. 
He informed the House that if forty-eight hours labour was introduced then the 
railway surplus would bo swallowed up. He thought that railway employees in India 
were the best looked after lot, at any rate better looked after than labourers in private 
factories. He feared that the standard of efficiency of railway labour had gone down 
recently. No wonder railway grievances formed a large part of the question time. 
He incidentally suggested the appointment of a railway grievances committee as was 
done in England. The present bill was the result of careful enquiries wherein the 
committee was assisted by Sir George Rainy and Mr. Hayman, 

The House accepted the motion for consideration of the Bill 

Amendment for 48 Hours 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury moving an amendment for forty-eight hours in Clause 
two described it as the atcr of social justice. He did not see any reason why railway- 
men should be treated differently from postal employees who at present ban thirty 
two hours week. 

Pandit Kut»2ru wanted to know how much extra expenditure would be incurred 
if the amendment was accepted. He urged that in their dealings with railwaymen 
the Government should not forget the human factor. 

. Dr. Hydcr looking at the problem entirely from a detached view point argued m 
favour of an eight-hour day. He said that shorter hours would increase efficiency 
and thus compensate for extra expenditure. 

Mr. Gayaprasad objected to piecemeal tampering with the Railway Act when the 
Ackwonh Commit'ee recommended wholesale revision. He regarded overworking 
in railways as a public danger as it might result in accident. 

Mr. Sarda also supported the amendment. Dewan t hamanlal pleaded for 4B 
hours in order to improve the physical, moral and intellectual well-being of workers. 
He met the argument of expenditure by suggesting a raid on the railway reserve 
which stood at thirty- five crores. 

Sir George Rainy said that pfovernment could not give effect to the convention 
earlier because necessary machinery were not available until the appointment of Mr. 
Hayman as the Lab jur Member. They could not agree to the amendment became 
it would involve very heavy expenditure and they would not be able to give effect 
to 48 hours principle for several years because preliminary work had still tp be done. 

The amentiment for forty-eight hours, was rejected by forty-eight votes, againi^ 
fifteen. Other amendments were also rejected and the bill was passed without , 

Biiaget for 1030HJV - 

The House adjourned to meet^n the next day, the 
George Schuster, the Finance Member presented the Budget for 1930*11. The disi* 
closures fbade by him confirmed the gloomy forecasts in regard to duties on cloth ^d 
silver. Regarding the acmals of i928>29, the Finance Member "said that acim^ deficit 
wasRsaefilakhs lapkau of aniicipaied siwplus 0^^ 30 liiffis which 
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74 1 akhj> standing to the credit of Revenue Reserve Fund and left Rs* 36 lakhs to be 
covered still As regards 1929 T930, the actual deficit works out at Rs i (6 likhs I uteid 
of anticipated deficit of Rs 90 lakhs only but owing to windfall of Rs 156 lakhs der Vid 
by Government from German Liquidation account, arcount of 1929-^0 would be 
balanced. Coming to the year 1930-31 the Finance Member estimated dtficit of Rs 552 
lakhs under following heads. — Reduced income under Raih/aysi Pos^s and Telegraphs 
99 lakhs. Essential news services and demands 146 lakhs. Net addinoii to inter* st on 
dead-weight debt, 107 lakhs, Special provision for bonus on Post Office Ca&h certific ites 
S8 laks, Increase in provision for reduction in avoidance of debt 27 lakhs. Budget 
deficit of 1929 30 90 lakhs • Total 557 lakhs The net <!efi'it is Ks 552 lakhs afiei 
deducting Rs $ lakhs of increae of revenue under main heads BUDGEr PROPOSALS 
(1) Reduction of export duty on rice fiotn three annas pei maund to two annas three 
pies per maund involving loss of revenue cf Rs 30 Inkhs (3) Additional revenne 
dutv of four per cent on all cotton imports. (’) Protective duiy of five pei cent with 
miniinum of annas per lb on plain grey goods against all cotton piece-goods 
fron outside United Kingdom, the protective duty to lemam for three years only 
and to be reviewed by the Tariff BoanI before the end of that period (4) Increase of 
excise duty on Kerosine from one anna to one and half amui and rcdurtmn of 
import duty from two and half annas to two and quarter anna reducing marginal duty 
In favour indigenous oil from 18 and thiee fourth oer cent to g }4 per cent (5) Incre se 
of import duty on sugar from Rs 4 8 per cwt to Rs 6 per cwr yielding Rs 180 lakhs. 
(6) Increase of income-tax by one pice per rupee on income of Rs 15,000 an i above 
with correspondig increase in supertax m all grides other than flat rate of supertax 
on companies (7) Import duty of 4 ann.is per ounce on silver The following is the 
full text of the Finance Member's speech 

The Fiftsnee Member's Speech 

In presenting my budget proposals this year, I intend to depart to some exfeut 
from the procedure which has been followed hitherto and to confine my explana- 
tions of the past, current and prospective conditions as far as possible, to a broad 
descriptive statement leaving the great mass of detail of figures to be supplied in 
the explanatory memoiandum wh’ch will be circulated to Hon'ble Members, together 
with copy of my speech. Nevertheless, it is ueces'^ary to give a good many 
figures in order to explain the situation and I am afraiil that I have so many 
important matters to propound that it will not be possible for me to be very brief 
and Hon’hle Members will recollect that, in reviewing the pohition last year, I said 
that the main question for consideration in deciding our policy was whether the 
gap caused by the final remission of the pro\incial contributions in 1937 had been 
filled,^ or whether the time had cornu to recognise that it had not filled and 
that it would be necessary to find some now source of levenne m dealing with the 
revised estimates for 1928 - 29 . I pointed out that the results for the year had been 
or were likely to be improved by a number of fortuitous circu id stances that is to 
say, a throw forward of land and customs revenue from the preceding year and an 
abnormal anticipation of salt revenue owing to speculation, I indicated that had it 
not been tor these fortuitous circumstances we should have had to anticipate a 
deficit in 1928-89 and T, therefore, thought that it was clear that the gap to 
wnioh 1 have referred had not been filM in that year. Bubsequent events have 
re-inforced that conclusion. There was, in fact, a serious deterioration under several 
headings in the last two months of 1928 - 29 , on top of which came an exceptional 
item, namely, a heavy droo in the amount which could be credited to revenue 
from the Gold Standard Reserve, due to the necessity for writing down the secu- 
nties as a result of the raising of the Bank of England rate to 6K per cent in the 
Uiidale of February last. This last item did not, of course, represent a realised loss 
and will, in ^efc, be more than made good by extra receipts in the current yean 
t factors the year 1928-29 actually closed with a deficit of 106 

lakhs, instead of with the surplus or 30 lakhs anticipated in ray revised estimate last 
year. The exceptional items of deterioration to which I have referred, raay be regard^ 
M counter-balancing, to some extent, the special fajourable items which I mentioned 
last year, so that, on the whole, the results of 1938-29 now appear more nearly in their 
trae <^loum. met the result has meant to us is that, instead of being able to make an 
Mditioa of 30 lakhs to the balance of 74 lakhs standing to the credit of the i^eima 
Mserve Fuad the whole of that balance had to be drawn upon and we were laft 
with m TULoomed defimt of 82 lakhs. 
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FIN\NCIAI. SfATF'IEMr FOR iQjn-«-3t 
Review of Tho Year 1930* 31 

laming n*m to tlu’ ic^ultn t«u tin niiuiit yeai l‘LMl) thmiirh 1 oaa Sfe no 
for Mcp furnninMit Ua tho fntnu*, th“ro aio many thlngb 

T?hu*h haio inmaM'd tho cliftioiiUn'^ of tho pro*-i*nt Failure of rain'* in ‘‘Ome pliotfii 
(xee*i»uo rniiitt nith N(nous Ihiod dnmawo in otiion, codibined ^uth polmoal nn<ertam- 
tH»R vhidi have lunl an iins*‘*tlini4 on eiminiorce niul irnluativ have bmi 

lartom Bpreial to IiuIm while nt the Mine time, India lian Midued lioin the General 
diBttiihanei* to woild ooinlitnuH » *ui /d n.ninlv In the iMipieouh ot^d Hto( k osohante 
jiprenlatioiH in the Umit 1 lollowtd In tho Mi<tdeo suul w n‘'Hnoinil (ollapse 

in Octolnn Tho Hp'M'ahtion w.w aroom} imod In a hngf demand for nionov to 
finance btook o\ch muo tran'^iotunH ot hi,h Kd*** of v/nioh attnolod a flow 

of capital fiom all ooonttit* on :i < o do him hithu to boon unknown The 

rollapso bcenm likidj to to^nh in a pi nod ot ‘tuM u m «t»ivnAtion lu Xnnrica which 
baa alundy produood a Ht'iioiH fall in fin* of all oommoditn-* While the efli^ct 

of thebe o\entH on the monitarv coinlitions m lodii ha-* boon appaunt throngbont 
the yrar nndcr teview tho ofloct {»f tho nil ui puoo*! on hade piodtictmn Is onlv 
now hpfrifUiing to be folt. I piopo^-c to lovoir lator to the p'noial economic condi- 
tions in India At tho present it m oidv ntvcRgiry to give a brief review 

of the actual tiado conditions in tho \hM nino nmnths of thw it nr 

Balattce of Trade *— The vmible halanoo of India’s trade, inclndina ]fiivate nnportfr 
of treaenre for the nine niontim ♦‘inl mI tno Peoemhei 191*1 was 41 ciorcb 
Bfirainst 30 T6 cioit^n in 19 b and o3<»7 in Exports of Indinn merchan- 

dise. howevert show a detenoiatiun ot about touf** as compared wiih last year, 
which is accnuntfrd foi by a laiire dmp under pite jams and niannfactored 
(338 croie^), jate, raw and \umtei2 71 crons) wheat U, 4b crons)* barlei tl 58 ciorcs) 
and hides and skins (1 3b cioreni. Ki^'o e\poit% mi tho other hand, have been 
considerably nioie cncouincrin^< and show an improvement of 2,51 croies, while 
exports of cotton are also ehtditly iu4rcr tlnin last jeir {22 croie**). 

Imports ot foreign rntrehandise nlho ^how a cotmideuible droi> as com}»8tcd with 
last year (4 51 cioies) winch h hhaied by cotion yarn'* and mai ufact urea 12,11 
crorefii. Other >nTns mannfactnies ami frxiile fdnb's i2 croies), iron and sted and 
manufactures thereof tl chocs' it \f ^*itisfact,ny ro note that imnOTts of rice 
which amounted to 149 crons m tlm fu*-' nitu Cionthh of last year fill to 7 lakhs 
during the same inmnhs of the (Mimnl year although mipoits ut wheat locreascd 
from 1 75 crores to 3iU emus. 

Despite the fact that tho tall in tic* cxpoitH is ubonr twice than in importfe? 
the visible halinco of tiadn has a'tiially risen, «h fht* net; prH*ate impoits of treasure 
also fell by 038 crorufi to i8i2 enures, which the Iow»«t figure touched eiuoe 
1922-23* 

Tho unfavourable factors to which I have Hderrfd have* of ctmrsc, been ri fleeted 
in our budgetary remilts, but, on tho vholc, wv havi* In^n ftrtiumte, in the pcnse 
that we have had ccitiiiu apcrml windfalls as a rmilt of which I can anticipate 
that the accounts for I92941U will rlo’-c without show mg a dtflcit In the first 
place wo have found ourudvoR* as a result of the fa<*fs which I hava aheedv ex* 
plained, without any lialanco to the cri*thfe of the llcvcnuc Reserve Fund and there* 
tore unable* from tniR aource, to make good the deficit of 90 hikhft, which, aa the 
Hon’ble Members will recoilect, I had anticipated for the current yior. Apart 
from this the results to date indicate on balance a dcterioratior, as compared with 
the budget estimate. While tatcu on Income, salt and net opium receipts iudicato 
a probable improvement of *12 lakhs, there am detmorations under customs tfiS 
lakhs), mirtcellaneous payments (52 lakhs), railways (13 lakhs\ posts and tehgraphs 
/SO Inkhs) and other bends (8 lakbsk I must here mention that the items aflTectJng 
interest, that is to sny, taking into atnmnnt the cuugnIngM and receipts together, oifiljr 
show a net deterioration of 3 lakhs, but the dsterioratfon would have bfcn consi- 
derably largi^ if w« bad not had exceptionally large receipts from intfrists on the 
Gold Standard Reserve. The high rates of interest prevailing for mnney during the 
first nine months of the year, combmed with an appreciation in the value of our 
investments from the low pc^nt to which, they had, as I have already explained, 
been written down on the SIst March 1029, have combined to give us an altogether 
exceptional figure under this hewing Our receipts, In fact, excetded the ludgrt 
estimate by 74 lakba. I shall refer to this matter again. Ihe r^fult from all the 
figures which I have given is a net deterioration of 6d lakhs, as cemparfd wfih the 
Budget estimate and this combined with the origmsl deficit of 90 lakha^ which^ as 
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etplaincd, cannot be covered, as expected, by a transfer fiora the R'nenue R'S^'rve 
Fund, bnnp:s us to a total deficit of 156 lakhs As agunst this, hoiiever, we c‘Ui 
balance a special windfall, because we are able to brinf* mti account a laiftc stina 
held by us at the ciedit of theGeim.in liquidation account undei the Ttoaty of Ver- 
sailles, which, as a result of decisions aniv-^d at the Ha^uc Confei ence, will nn\v 
accrue to the Government ot India By a eunous coincidence, Ihis amounf is 136 
lakhs and exactly balances the deficit pieviously disclobed on this basib, Theiefore, 
the year !929“J0 ivill close with an even balance. 

Ejceepttonal 7 ecetpts do not, however, wibh to f^ivo a luisleaduit^ piclure and 
we must fully leahbc that several exceptional receipts, apait Irom this special wind- 
fall, have coiitubuted to the lesult I ha\e alieady alluded to the exceptionally high. 
Item for receipts under the heading intorobt on the Odd Stamlaul R(*serve and, m 
addition to this, theie are scvoial items which can baldly bo regaided as noiinal. I 
would refer specially to the Sujrar Impoit Duty, on wdiich wo anticipate a icceipt 
of 836 croies as agaiiitst the Budget estimate of 7 eioicb and Jute Export Duty, 
which, at 971 ciores, is 50 lakhs above what I consider to be a safe and normal 
figure Further, the revised estimate toi taxes on nicomcG incliules a special wind- 
fall of 30 lakhs as the net result ot certain judgments in the Pi ivy Council. I icfer 
to these matters because in any leview ot the po-.ition iiriJuUak'Hi foi the purpose 
of considering futuie policy, it is necessary to eliminate exceptional items of this 
kind If, on this basis , wo eximine the pO'iition since the liuil remission of the 
Provincial Contributions, we hnd that, in i927-28 a deficit ot 221 lakhs, in 192S-29 a 
deficit of 106 lakhs, while for 19 9-30 the figure which I have given sufficiently 
cleaily explain the position These results indicate that, taking into account the 
unavoidable increase in expenditure and even making allowances for the present 
depressed trade conditions, the gip caused by the remission of the Provincial ('‘ontri- 
butious has not, on a normal estimate of revenue and expenditure, been fully filled* 

Proipects for the Year 1930-31 

Eep6rcus8fom of Lahore Lecistoiis .—I must now turn to the piospects for the 
next year 1930 31, so arranging my statement aS to indicate as clearly as I can the 
maw frame work of the problem with ccitam preliminary explanations. First, on 
a matter of detail in the figures which I am now going to give to the House, I 
shall eliminate receipts on account of the two-anna petrol tax which are off-set by 
the block giant on the other side to the Road Development Fund Secondly, in my 
forecast for the next year 1 am not taking into account the possible efibets on 
revenue of the serious distuibanoe or the practice of Civil Dibobedienco. Even if 
we could consent to the assumption that the threats ot ba(*h action will be realised 
(which of course, we cannot do) it would be impossible to estimate its efibi'ts. 
Nevertheless I cannot avoid taking some account of the reaction of the attitude 
of certain political leaders and paities on business conditions m tbo country, for to 
some extent, that reaction is already an established reality. A serious blow has 
been given to confideiif*e, both within India and outside it, by the doctrines 
preached in December last at Lahore and since then, throughout the country. In 
saying this I refer not only to the threat of repudiation of debts, which I am 
convinced that no responsible Indian takes seriouRly, but a^so to the general pro- 
gramme of Civil Disobedience and the attitude of hostility to the British connection 
and British interests. It is not for me m a financial speech, to express views as 
regards this policy or the ideals which underiied it. X only wish to refer to the 
inevitable economic results. 

Translating this view into a practical appreciation of the budgetary prospects 
for the next year, I am forced to the couoluRioii that, even allowing for a 
reasonably good monsoon, the piospects of trade cannot be regarded as very 
bright. World conditions are against us and the chances that business in Indik 
can develop favourably, in spite of these adverse factors are very seriously reducil 
by the blow to confidence in new enterprise, which has been given by the conduct 
to which I have referred. 

JbTd&m Beads in Revenue : — Adopting this appreciation 6f th6 position, my forecast 
as regards the main headings of revenue would be a# follows : 

Customs ; I am allowing for a net deterioration, f^xcdusive of the Road fund 
receipts, of 109 lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of the current year and 
of U lakhs, as compared with the revised estimate. The total estimate for customs, 
exclusive of the Road Fund receipts, is thus put at 49 30 crores. 
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Taxei on rncomo I rxprct wo ^ball collect 17. 80 cioics which is 70 lakhs 
mor. man the oi4;inaI e^itnnato ot the cuiiont joai This Kttoi^ as explained lu my 
last l)Uiig«‘t ‘'petvh was abnoiinally U>\> ns a ii*sult of speoiilaiion 

Salt I ha\c assumed a itveipt ot 7 O') ciores, which aj»iun is 70 lakhs more 
than the oiiginni esiimato of the euueut jcai Thu lattei as explained in my lost 
budiiot bpci'ch, ^^vas sbnomiallv low as a n’snlr ot speculation. 

Opium C’omiuied with the lnn!t;et foi lOllMO next \cai is expected to show a 
tliop ot 30 l.ikh-* in uxeipts a^ a irsuli ol the ten yeai pio;;iamme and of 7 lakhs 
m pa>m»nt a net diminution ot I2b lakhs 

The net le.uU h that, so far at tiie main ot i;ei!oial revenue aic con- 

cern(‘tl theic will, on tin* Iusn of the e{i-,luiu taxes, be a net i;i*owth of no more 
than 5 lakhs *is e«iinpao*d wiih ihe budget estimate nt the euirenl >eai 

Detet lout f ton *« i^tt fuau nnd Potrnvf' —Tninnia to ilepaitmeiitul transac- 

tions, thi*^ House is alo adv anaie tbit th*' eontnbuiion iiom the raiUvuxs to cjeneral 
levenuc’^ IS likely to be less satistieuiu than in lecent ji^tus The total is 
estimated at 0 71 (lous ns (onipuvd with the budget Iikuio l‘it*t j^eai ot 6.25 
ciores, showing a net deterionarion oi 51 lakhs, in Posts and lole^iaphs prospects 
for next yeai nio likewise mi’«itistactor> It is neces**aiy to anticipate a deficit of 
48 lakhs on the Indian Posts and Fele^riaphs Depaitmenis and of 8 lakhs on the 
Indo-European iVlemaph Deomimeni faking into account the capital expenditure 
chari^ed to levemie the net detenoiarton as eompaied with the Budfi;et; Estimate 
of the curicnt yeai is IH lakhs 

It will be siH'n, ihi‘iefmi», ihii, ot the tw'o lni*ie eorameicial depaitmenta of 
the Qoveinment, the Rulw.us and the Posts and Telegraphs D^Jpa^tment, we have 
to anticipate a total detenoiintion id DO lakhs, as compaicd with the Budpjet 
Estimate for 1020-80 


Main Heads of Expenditure 

Admitiisfrative OhaK/es atid Debt St^rHien, . — I will now turn to the main heads 
of expenditure* In dcalmir with thn i intend, thimigihout my xemarka, to draw a 
distinction beiavecn noimal admin istuuive oiitf<oi»KS a*ni those other heads, 
such as Debt Services, wheio we have to meet either ehar^:^ ‘S for the service of 
our loans or mtko provision for ied«Mnpfion or security. Expemliture of this oort 
falls in a difierent eare^t»iry for the cluiiije tor the hcrviee of the loans is avoidable, 
w^hde to provide money for sccuiity provisions cannot be eriticiscd as extravagance 
but 18 on the contrary a thing to he <oiamendt»d as sound and prudent finance* 

Having drawn the distincttim between those two kinds of expendutro I wd! 
turn to examine the former namely the whole iicid of normal administrative expendi- 
ture. ft is on our action in thn field that f expect and indeed clesire lIoa*ble Mem- 
bers to turn their most critieal serutinv. There is a general demand for retrench- 
ment and economy on the one sidcaiul ou the other there is the persistent and 
insistent pressure for increased cxptsuUture on particular projeeis such as the 
impiovoramt of condiUons of serviex education, ho-vpirals and huriitary arrangements, 
agncultmal endowment, police measures muls, etc. aiul very often those who press 
most vehemently for retrenchment m gericnl are among the stiongcst Buppnrtera of 
particular propos^ils for new cxpemlUure* I shall dt»al later wiili the general position 
as regards an economy survey and the po->siinlifies of retrenchment For my 
present purpose I merely wish to give some ladicanon of the* total amount of new 
demands for which after the mo«'t careful scrutiny and rigid exclusion of everything 
that is not necessary, we have ihonaht it essential to provith. Id w*hat I have wow 
to say I shall be comparing the Budget Eadmates for 1929-30, because it is in this 
way that I can most clearly presimt the pioblem* 

Increased expenditure on tune ac/i/e;-“Tn the fivst place there are the normal 
increments in rates of pay for the exis'ing stafiT of Gov^^mimt offiidals* Now that 
a time-scale basis has been atlopred in practically alt d *piirtments this is an inevitable 
commitment and unfortunately we have not yot approached anything like the peak 
figure, ft is veiw dilH mlt to frame an exact statement of the yearly increase due 
to this cause but T am satisfiefLaftir careful invesnigation, that a fairly reasonable 
estimate of the total tucrease under this heading as compared with the Budget 
Esnmat^ in the current year ie 25 lakhs, 

Spicial Items of Eepenliturei-^\paxt ttom this there are a number of new 
dem indi of a special nature which am of sufficient interest for me 10 call the 
atteution of the house to them. 
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CensuB OpH.a*ation^ 11 lakhq. This requiies no special explanation. It is an ex* 
penditure which has regulaily to be undertaken every ten yeais and is not a normal 
annual charge 

Grant to A hgarh University 5 lakhs This grant is made in accordance with 
the undertaking which has already been given by the Government m this Assianbly, 

Becurrent Grant for Agiicultutial Ro^^carch 5 lakhs This w the fiist year in 
which this grant fagiires in the Budget Estimates. This money is to bo devoted 
to special schemes tor agricultural research and is additional to the annual expendi- 
ture of about 2*4 lakha which is also included to it-* full eUent m the budget this 
year to meet the charges of adminisriative statt”. 

Special Fund for Financing Mea-uues foi the Encouragement of sugar cultivation 
10 lakhs This is an item to which 1 have special plmiaure in making reference as 
it represents a first step m a definite consti iietiv e |Hdn»y by the Central Government 
taken up as a sequel to the lecorninendations ot the Agricultuial Cornmibsion. li is 
to be hoped that this combined with oiln'r measures included in my budget pioposals, 
will leave a definite and far-reachuig effect on the agnculturai pioduction ot India 
and the material prospf*nry of cultivators in the sugii-giovving disuicts 

Banking Enquvy, Banking Eiiquuy—7 lakhs This lequiies no special explan 
ation as the ciicumbtances are familiar to Koii’ble membeis. There was no coiies- 
ponduig provision in the budget toi 1929-30 Although I liad to ask foi a supple- 
mentary grant for the current year I will only take this occasion foi saying that I 
nave great hopes that the Banking Enquiry may leprcsent the first chapter in a 
long story of development of Indian icsoiuccs under the leuderttliip ot Indians, 
Much valuable woik has alieady been aclneved and in time the country will come 
to appreciate the work of and express giatitudo to those on the provincial and 
central committees, who have taken the lead in this woik I do not wish myself 
now to select any iiarticular names for mention but I should like to express 
genet al satisfaction and gratitude for the whole-hearted co-operation which I have 
received. My Hon’ble friend, Mr Kelknr, in the course of his speech in the budget 
debate last year, told me that the spuit of co-operation was dead. I ventured on 
that occasion to express ray disbelief in this dictum and I am glad to be able to 
say that my experience during the last twelve months has supported my view. As 
1 nave said on many occasions, I do not expect that any stukuig and spectacular 
measures can be produced immediately as a result of the interest evoked by the 
enquiry and the Vacation of public opinion which the reports will produce as a 
result of this enquiry. We shall have a simultaneous survey of conditions through- 
out India of a kind which has never before been achieved and I am certain that 
this survey will throw into high light the field for work to improve conditions, 
while, from the recommenda lions which will be made, we shall get valuable help 
as to the nature of the woik to be undertaken. I have great hopes also that, from 
the provincial Committees and from the Central Committee, there may spring up 
some form of permanent organisation for keeping watch on the field for action, 
learning lessons from the development which takes place and proposing new 
measures from time to time as the need for these becomes apparent I have been 
told sometimes that the procedure adopted has been cumbersome and unbusiness- 
like but I have been very gratified to find that, as the result of the enquiry and 
the iDtereflt taken in it, those who criticised it at the beginning have tended to 
change thdr view Possibly viewed as an act in one of the late chapters m the 
history of an old and experienced bureaucracy there may be sometning of an 
amateur and unbusinesslike nature m the procedure which wo have chosen, but I 
prefer to legard it not m this light but as an act in the first chapter of a new 
volume m the history of Indies constitutional and social evolution. Doubtless 
mistakes have been made and doubtless much of the work may prove to be 
of an amateur and inexperienced nature, but, if mistakes have been made, 
th^ will be mistakes from which further experience will be gaiiiea 
and nearly all of those who gain experience ou the various committees in 
this enquiry will remain in the country and be capable, in their further public 
service of giving the country the value of that experience. 

Whitley Commission — ^Xfae next special item to ^ which 1 come is the Boyal 
Commission on Labour for which the inciease over the budget provision m the 
current year is 5 lakhs. This again is a 8uoji>ct well-known to the Assembly and 
again it is an enquiry which one may hope will produce results of lasting value 
to the country and of great benefit to the wage-earning classes. 

Development of Territorial -Fbrce -A further item of special inter^t is a 
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piovision Ct)i tho ncvfc instalmonL in the prom ammo foi tlovelopini> the Teiitoiial 
Foieo 111 India ot 5 lakhs This uiant nviII ])io\k1o a Imlhei inblalmeut m the 
cunont pioj'i.uume and wdl moan ])uniipMllv the uii]ao\omont of tiaming facilities 
lor existini; units and tln‘ laisini; ot li\o uvw Uiban ('oinpanios 

Deiolopmeni of (hvil [nation , — The laijrosl itini of spotnal now cxpondituie to 
^^hloh I now oorne is that on nuusuivs to ho taken foi the development ot civil 
aviation, the total ot ivhuh, ineliuiiui; in my non-ieeiiiiinjr items, aniounts to 24,5 
lakhs. The poliej whieh has been adopted in this unit ter is now wellkiiown and 
the Goveininent’s plins havi* been tullv dneussed and consideied in the Htanding 
Finance C'oinimtti^e In tianiini^ then pnluy the tlovtniuuent have i‘mlea\oured to meet 
the wishes ot the non-otheial lepie'^enlatiM s in this House and I would only lake this 
occasion to leniaikthal tliegreatei pUi. ot the expendiluie which weaie now undeilaking, 
paiticulaily tlnit foi the pioMsion ot gioiuul oigmisalmn and meteorological faeihlies, 
is really /loieed on us bv iiitmualitmal obligation 

Mibcdlani*ons nnr /^o//s — Vput tiom tin* tihovo items I will beleet foi special 
mention the hdlowing Inithei in'^talment oi the progiamme of medical and 
public htaUh impKncnnnts m <entii'll> administtaeil aieas 35 lakhs , bioadcastuig 
a? lakhs , special i<*j>uis to ilood damages m the Koith-West Fiontier Ihovnice 5 
lakhs , Andamans loeluuation linmcase in giant nia<io m 1020-50) 5 lakhs , mechanical 
ext 1 act ion ot timbei in the Vndamans 2 lakhs , toiest eonsci vauey m the Noith- 
West Fontn*r riovmee I 5 lakhs, in‘w stall and etjuipmeiil foi tho Impeiial Depart- 
ment ot \grieultuie 15 lakhs, aginmltiual d(»velopinuiit in llaluLhistan 5 lakhs, ap- 
pointment of Indian Timh' ('onunisMoneih ovtuseiis and Htieiigthening of the 
superior stall of the Hich ("omuiHsioma bu* India in London 5 lakhs, Tho total 
of the above items h roundly 95 lakhs To this must he added a sum of 2 6 lakhs 
for mihoellaneous new items. 'r!it‘si* togethei witii the sum of 25 lakhs to which 
I rofmed at the beguming as upu'M*nting the ineieisc on ao<ount ot inclement 
ot pay bring the total of the new evpunluiue toi which we have to nuke provision 
ill the budj^et to Idd hiklm 

I have naked weuiy mg the House m giving these details, because T have been 
anxious this year to place beloie the Hon ble !\leinl>cis a full pietun* of the pioblem 
which we leafly have to nn*et and I have thought that, by analysing and sdeeting 
the new items ol expeiidiliue, I should enable them to uudeihiand (he ease more 
clearly than cun easily he ilomi by a secuuty of the Yt*ry com]tlicati'd ^olume in 
which the demands foi grants are set out The items to which I h:i\e refeired are 
those in legaid to which, as I have said uheady, the (.tovtinmont’a policy, as regards 
economy, is chieilyto be ttstul 

InUfest on Ortiinarij Dfhtu .--1 must turn now* to thobo headings of expendituro 
which fall into the otlicr clu^s aiul 1 w«ndd lefer chiefly to the Guverninent’a debt 
obligations. I shall fiist ileal with the onlmary interest payments liiteit‘st on ordinary 
debt shows an increase of dtUakhs partly as a nsuU of largo Treasmy Ihll transaetJOUB 
and partly because a larger pi oMHou 1 ms been made lor tho cost of converBiou 
operations. Interest on othei obligations, itn luding pinvisioii forcubh ccrtilicates oh tho 
basis hitherto whndi has been adt»|>tuL ^howb an inerwise of tU lakhs, of v?hich 15 
represents higher rales of inlcust to liealhhvcd on riovulent Fund balances and 21 
is accounted for by higher Ian row lug nd(-s 

Interest on (hm Standard iiWertc:— Intensl receipts aie put at the same h|mre 
as in tho Budget EstmiaUi for thi^ euirent year 3.45 cioies and hero I would explain 
that we propose in tnture to adopt a more Cfinaervativc Bybteui as regards the 
gold standard reacive mtcicBt. \Vo propose in fact to Ucat .11,000,000 as the 
standard figure of revenue* If in any year the actual receipts exceed this sum, 
half of tho surplus will bo added to (ho revenue and one hall will bo transferred 
to an JSquaUsatiou Fund, yvliich fund will bo available to be drawn upon to make 
the leccipu up to tho ataudard figure of tT,600,000 in any Rubsequent year in which 
they fall below that level It w, £ mn glad to aay, possible to make a start by 
putting a balance in thi» land immediately* The actual receipts for 
1929-30 are estimated at iji,40(),00d and out of this sum it is proposed to make 
a start by placing .£100,000 to tho crt*dil of ihe Bqualwation Fimd. For t^ho coming 
year we estimate the receipts at £1.703, fiOO so that acting ou the rule which I have 
stated we propose to include £1,650,000 in Uie Budjra Estimates of Eevenue and 
to transfer the balance of £50,000 t<j tho Equalisation ^ Fund. I am convinced that 
this proposal represents a great improvement in our system and is in 
accord with the priaeipies of sound finance* Tho fiuetuations which have occurred 
in the past have been of so wide a nature as to be embarraamg to the budgetary 
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pOBition and to create a misleading impiessiou us to our gonoi.il lovi'iiiie I need 
only quote the example of the last two yeais Foi l92^9-.10 tlio iiniuiale was 

£im000 while for 1929-30 as I have already btatccl the lOMSecl csUaute'. put 
the receipts at no less than £2,400,000 As I have alioady o\plauu‘il. th(‘ Imuro 
which we are now talang gives us the same total ol lufeicht receipts as iti tlio 
budget for the cuiicnt yeai and theielore allo^\lng foi the uu* lease in mteiest 
payments the net deteiioration under the general bead ot interest h 107 lakhs 

Post Office Cash Ce/Uficate — T now como to the bubject ol the bjieeial piovibioii 
to meet our liability m legaid to Post Odice Ca'^li Ceitiheales Tlon Wo uKunbers 
are so familiar with this siibject that I need not go into gieat detiUl I he amount 
which we calculate as likely to be payable next year lu icspeefc ot oomises is one 
crore, but this the Hon’ble mcnibeis aie well asvarc, is soniethuiu: niin’li kss tiiaii 
^e liability which will actually acciue during the ;jeai. The total balance lonuuiung 
in the hands of the Government fiom receipt from cabh eeililieatch will aiuounl 
in the close of the current year to 35 ciores so that the ])io vision ol 1 
represents less than 3 per cent. On this I Live caiofully can uiited wluit the 
full amount of the liability which will aceiue duiiiig the no\t >eai will bo and 
It comes to a figure of 188 lakhs. If, theictore, wo are to make full piovibion foi tiiib 
accruing liability we ought to find aiiothci 88 lakhs foi the puipo'^o nnd it must be 
remembered that this will only covei the liability acciuing duiing the yeai and 
will include no provision for meeting the liability which has already accrued I have 
come to the conclusion that this accrued Ixability must be regarded now as part of 
the Government's debt and that, having regard to the provision winch we make 
annually for reduction or avoidance of debt the situation in regard to this is not 
unsound, but we feel no hesitation in saying that the time has como when we ought 
to make full provision for the liability which, m futuxo, will annually aceiue. There- 
fore I have to provide for this new charge of 88 lakhs, 

Heductton or Avoidance of debt I next come to the provision for reduction or 
avoidance of debt. As Hon^ble Members will recollect, I stated in my budget speech 
last year that I proposed to bring this under review m accordance with the arrange- 
ment originally fixed and I promised to take the roprosentaliyes of this house into 
my confidence before mahng any change In accordance with this undei taking 
I have communicated on two occasions with the leaders of the non-official parties 
in the House. On the first occasion I asked whether they have any suggesi.iqns 
to make and to this request, I received no response. On the second occasion 
I informed them that, after my own consideration of the matter, I had come to the 
conclusion that our ariangemeuts in this respect weio so clobely connected with the 
ariangements for the Railway Convention tliat I thought that the two icviews ought 
to be undertaken coneuirently with one another. My reason for this view is shortly 
as follows : 

Batluay Convention .‘—According to the pieaent Convention the Governmenb 
receive, in addition to *he refund of the actual inteiest which the (government have 
themselves to pay on loan*^ raised for lailway purpose, a coulribution which al- 
though it IS made up of vaiious elements, may be regarded as a peiceniage on the 
capital advanced to the railways. Looked at in this way, it lepreaents the distribu- 
tion of even leas than IX per cent on the Government debt, which foims the basis 
of the present provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt. In fact 1 think it 
is on broad lines correct to regard the one as baJaucuig the other and we shall 
arrive at a truer picture of what the Government diaw from the railways at wo 
realise that, m fact, the (^ovemment get no profit but apply pxactically all that they 
receive, apart from a refund of their own interest payments, for the amoi Libation of 
their capital. When, Iherefoie, the contribution falls below a certain figuio the 
Government, if they made up theii accounts on a profit and loss basis, w’ould actually 
show a net loss on the year. This is not the occasion for me to examine the 
justice or otherwise of this arrangement, but I think that what I have said is 
enough to show that two arrangements are closely in tei -connected. I may say that 
wrhea I represented this close inter-connection to the leaders of the vaiious parties 
the response, so far as I received any, appeared to me to indicate a general agree- 
ment with my view that the conventions must be cojjsidered together. 

1 feel, moreover, most strongly, on general grounds, that this is not the time 
when, keeping in view our credit in the woild, we ought to attempt any substantial 
diminution in our provision for z eduction or avoidance of debt Anything that 
savou^ of a ‘^raid” on a public sinking fund is normally, and I think quite rightly, 
Tiewed with dis&vour. I hope therefore that I shall have general agreement from 
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IToa1)Io that it h hi‘l(tn io loaw this provision substantiaUy untouched 

and to Inini* it. UTidm lo\l('\^ at tin* turn* of flio At'tu'ral revision oi financeB, includ- 
innc a ii‘-disln!mtion ol tin* someis of reiouno as betMoeu the Central C4overnmcnt 
and the Punuht**', ^\hu*h inu^l ho asequed to (he pioposuls of the constitutional levi- 
sion 'nhieh \\ill shnitl) he Into'e us 

I hue ho^^e^^M (hou'^ht it. justituhle to intiotluee two small ohanpjes in our pre- 
sent B\*’teni In the tiisi pl i(*e. Mi* aio rt‘£j;alailv in receipt of ccitain annual pay- 
ments on aeeoiini of Uep.nations These ha\e hilheito been added to the provision 
for leductiou oi *noid.iiiee of debt, but, on the \iew uhieh f have taken above, this 
piOMsion i*- at ple^ellt ule((iiite b\ itself ami I do not think tlut theic is any 
jnsUtieation foi ineiei’iim; it l)\ the ailvcniitous .iddiimn of Repauition xeooipts I feel the 
mole iiHtiln d m idoptin^; this m{‘w foi the next xeai, Ixvauso I propose next 
year, toi the tiiM tune, to makt* adiMpiate piovision foi lediiotion oi avoidance of 
debt uhndi will be a\ail,iMe ho othei pnipotes and I think we may rcgaid it 
as eiumiulvid ai;uij^t the piotisioii winch I am makmpj for the Post Office 
Cash (N‘itiiu »te^ The MH*ond thanae which 1 am pioposinp; is of a minor nature. I 
hate found that, in lemul tt) the steihini: debt mom red sinoe the 2lBfe Maich 
I9hi, the iiiiKe Kpnvabnt on whieh the percentage for reduction or avoidance of 
debt i5t based is still letkont'd on an exchange lale of Is 4d* I am pioposiuff that 
tho eonveihion should b** made at the piesent statutory rate, which is obviously the 
collect basis Hus maki'^ a ditTcience of 12 lakhs Even allowing for these two 
changes the imnease in the provi-ion for the leilnetion oi avoidance of debt is 37 
lakhs, the tot d amount slamlmg at 0 cioies as compaied with 573 ciores included 
111 the budget estimn«s f«vi 1^20-30 

J/ai» pfohlom of the /hc/f/et • — I can now lecapitulatc the position in order to 
show the probbm with which I ha\o to deal in balancing the budget next year. 
Oomnaung our ^losition with that piovideil foi in tlie budget estimates of 1929-30, 
I have to provide for the lollowinn items • 

Petcuoiation in the mam cnmmt^rcial departments, railways and posts and tcle- 
giaphs, 09 I'lkhs. 

Essential nmv sei vices and demand, ItO lakhs. 

N(‘Xt adilition to int(*reHt on dead w’ciglit dt*ht. 107 lakhs 

Special pxovHton foi bfunwes on Post Otliee (*a->h (leitincateR 88, lakhs. 

Increase in i>x*ovisions for rednction 01 avoidaneo of debt, 27 lakhs. 

To these items must be added the bmi^et defieit of 1029-30, namely, 90 lakhs. 

This gives ub a total of ,V>7 lakhs against ivhich tho not improvoment on the 
mam revenue heads is only 5 lakh<t. 

There is thus a total gaj) to b*' illhd of 552 lakhs. Tho pnihlcm before us is 
how to fill this gap. 

Tiro ralos of i^pmoitwe tin* fust place 3 must moke clear tho 

prinemles on w'hieh 1 have enchnivoured to aet this 3 ear. In dealing with expendi- 
ture cummmlcd 1 Imve set beton* iiiybetf two giiiilmg lulcs. The first is that no 
administuilue expenditure bhall be admitted which h not either essential or produc- 
tive. Tho second i» that whatever new expenditure is admitted on these grounds 
must he bahinct'd Io eorrisponduig economies There must, in fact, be no net in- 
crease in the notmal outgoings of the Uoveiiiment These rules have been followed 
in my pronosals* 

IieduGtto?i %n MtliUnij c^tpmdiinic and CivU ei>tmatrs In stating my problems 
I have shown that the e^bcufial additioob for new services and demands amount to 
146, and, according to my lule jusi stated, this must lie balanced ^by corresponding 
economies. Actually, as a icsult of the elimination of certain previous new recurring 
items and of other \anation8 there Is an economy in the (Jivil Estimates of 63 and 
on top of this X am piovidiug for a reduction of military expenditure of 80. This is 
to say, the net military giant, apart from expenditure on the territorial force, will be 
reduc^ fxom 55 croxes to 54*20. These two rednetjons together account for 143 lakhs 
against the new expenditure of 146 and I have thus been able to comply, within a 
very nairow margin, with the rule which I had set myself. 

This is, in bxoad outline, a true jneBentation of the picture though I have, for the 
sake of brevity, omitted a mass oi minor confusing detailSr 1 might present the same 
picture in another way, so as to provide Hon^ble Members wiwi a cross-check on 
my statement. They will find, from an examination of the budget estimates, the 
following net changes m the main heads of normal ou^omgs : 

Civil Administration— plus 60. 

Other direct demands on the revenues^pius 3, 
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Miscellaneous— plus 10. 

Civil Works (othei than road fund)— minus 3 or 1. 

This makes a total increase of 70, against AYhich may bo put the reduction in 
mihtaiy expenditure of 80 

EotQ reduction % 7 i at my estimate was brought about —I must, at this stac.o, say 
a few woids on this last item, which I am suie the I-Ion’ble Mombuis will view 
with considerable satisfaction. The actual aiiangement uhicli I have been able to 
make with the Army authorities on this subject leqmiea explanation. Tnis House 
will recollect that, in older to enable the Ainiy to cany tlirough thou plan of ic- 
equipment, a programme had been ariangcd piovichng foi a specialised military 
budget (exclusive of the expendituic on the Tenitoiial Force) at a net figuio of 55 
crores for the four years begin ing 1928-29 and ending 19B1-32 According to this 
programme we should have before us two moic yeais at 55 cioies uith the piospects 
of a reduction at tho end of that period when the piogiamme of le-cquipment is 
completed In the budgetaiy pioposals which I am now picsenting wo are taking 
advantage immediately of part of the ultimate reduction This is made possible 
because the army authorities have been able to agiec to spiead the piogiamrae of re- 
equipment which remains to be earned out over a period of thiee ycais instead of 
two This means that instead of getting 55 crores in each of the next two years 
to be followed by a diop in the third year, they aie to work on a basis of getting 
54.29 crores for each of the next three years, after which a fuither substantial drop is 
anticipated 

The result is that, although we are not depaiting fiom the onginal programme 
of re-equipment, we are distributing the burden m a way which is lauer to the tax- 
payer of to-day and we are actually realising now a substantial part of the economy 
which was ultimately hoped for- I trust that Hon'ble Members will be gratified by 
this definite sign that the army expenditure is really to be reduced. 

I may now turn back to my mam problem. The two items of savings to which 
I have referred amounted to 142 lakhs. This reduces the gap ot 552 lakhs which I 
have to find funds to fill to 410 lakhs This can only be done by finding new 
sources of revenue and it is to my plan for achieving this purpose that I must now 
turn 

The Budget Proposals 

Mew soul ces of revenue —The sum required rs substantial and the provision of funds 
to meet it has been as Hon’ble Members will leadly recognise, a matter for prolonged 
and anxious thought. I believe, however, that it can be found by measures which, 
not only will not impose an oppressive burden on any class, but will, m their 
indirect results, actually stimulate tho countiy’s economic development Tho measures 
which I shall propose include changes and reduction as well as increase in the 
custom duties affectiug rice, cotton, piece-goods, kerosene, sugar and silver 
supplemented by a small change in the income tax. 

Reduction on Bice duty —I will start with a proposal for a reduction of duty I 
am proposing and I feel sure that the House will welcome this proposal— a reduc- 
tion in the export duty on rice by one quarter. That is to say, from 3 annas a 
maund to 2 annas 3 pies a maund There has been, as the House knows, a world- 
wide fall in the price of rice and the present time is, therefore, opportune for 
giving some help to the cultivator in Burma, who has been a suffeiei from this 
fall in prices My proposal will remove the disparity which at present exists 
between our export duty on rice and that imposed by Siam, one of Burma's 
principal competitors in trade. This proposal will cost us 30 lakhs. A larger 
sacrifice of revenue from this source could not, m the present circumstances, do 
justified. Although Burma, which is mainly interested, is far from us, 1 hope that 
this plan will commend itself to the House and be regarded as an act of justice 
and a step in the right direction. It means, however, that tho gap which I have to 
fill is increased to 440 lakhs 

X must now explain my proposals for raising the necessary new revenue and I 
will make a start with the most difficult question which we have had to consider— 
the Cotton Duties. Here two motives come into play. First, the provision of 
revenue ; second, assistance to the Indian cotton mill industry Our line of action 
must take into account both these motives. Though I, as Finance Member, am not 
directly concerned with the second, which properly falls within the province of my 
Hon. Colleague the Commerce Member, it has been decided by the (^vernment of 
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India that I should take thm oppoitimity to announce the whole of the Govern- 
nicnl’s proposal. 

Pioblrms of Pfotrchnn of Ctiihn haih — \ction taken for the provifiion of 
revenue IS a sti uj;htfi>nMir<i maltci, hut. the con^derution of piotective measuies 
raises nnuh moie honour (hnienUies, Let me stale as Iniefly as I can how these 
dilhenhus ha\e appeared to us, 

Theie H, of (n)uise, at the out^M the obvious problem of leeoncilinc: the mtcicsts 
of the piodiieei iiiul eoiiMimer Meisnus of pioteUion must, he so desiu,ncd aa to 
bo ctleetne for thui purpose, uith the inuuiiuun inlcifeicnoc as icftuula puces to the 
consiimei 

But, ap.ul fiom this, theie are ceitain ppeeial diflieulties in the piescnt case. In 
the fust pliU e, the uhole <jn(‘stioii of pioteetiou ol the cotton industiy was nivesti- 
gated hj the 'Luitl Hoards a compai at nel> shoit time ago, hui the case which has 
HOW’ been pie-«»i>nted on bt*haU of the null-<n\neis claims a niensuie of protecMon 
great l> in (‘V« vs ^ (if an> thine: uvommendtd by the Tauff Board In these circum- 
stances a fmiluT mnpiuy might lenMUiably he consideicd desiiahlo, but, as against 
this, we aie told (and it is a tact which wo cannot dispute) that the case is uigcnt 
and that if muion is to be efKsUive it ought not to he dclajed. 

Ill the sei’ond place the conditions Hf!ecting the industry are not identical 
thioughom India. Bomb.iy is at once the most impoitani eentie of the cotton mill 
industry and the eeutrt‘ moie Muioiisly menaced by foieign competition At other 
centies the avciago p^o{lt^ of the miilb aio nowheie high in lelation to the capital 
invested in them. But tluoughont the world the industry la passing thiough a 
period of depiession and low prolils uie not a valid giound foi special assistance 

Dutif of Uomho^ —In the thud place, as was pointed out by the 

Tautl" ‘Boaid, the U)4*i(Msing eompetitum frmu the up-eoiiuliy mills ib one of the 
important faetors ecnitnbuting to the (i(‘pie*^sion m Bombay, Therefoie, whatcvei 
measuie of ashistaiice is aecoidid to the imUistry as a whole, it is likely to he 
ineilVctivc in (Sisuiing ]>einuneni uvrn eiy to Bombay nnlesb the indiiPtiy there 
beizes the oppoit unity atforded by that apwstmu’C to rcoig.uuso itself and increase 
its (‘(ficiency ^ . t » » , 

ALucovor, there is anolhei aspect of this (picstiou in which the public and the 
Government are gicutly int( n^stisl, Bombay has beim the scene, during the last 
two years of a piolmiged and e\hauB(utg strugirle belwcen Capital and Labour. 
Without prouonneing jinlgnnmt on eithei side 01 anticipating the views which may 
bo expressed by the Ho^al t*i>nimwsion on Labour, which is now' feiiting, it is fair 
to say that there can be* no peimawent rcbloratinu of prosperity to the Bombay 
industiy unlesH the ri^lalions In^lweui Laliour and Capital can be improved and all 
thu conditions ntlectiiig laiboiu brought up to higher standard. These two 
considerationa have* in thi^ pnwnf <*a«e, a K|>ceial sigmiloance, for the Government 
are lieing ankiHl to take 4’niergimey mi’iisuics not to protect an industry in the 
early siagt^ of its rh^velopuu'nt until it can find itn fe<*t lather to save an industry 
(oiMttarcMimuaiely. one important m*imx of il) which is Buffering from a special 
detenonitum or atiophy. 

Although the report of the Fiscal ('ommissiou admits that protective measures 
are niaufiatilo in such ebeum^'tanees Dm Government feel that emergency action 
not immediattdy pnvedt,d by a Tariff Board Enquuy ought to be taken only if it 
can he bImiwh that iniictum might lufliet grave injiny on the national welfare. 
They feel also that, if such enwigcney action la taken, a special responsibility, far 
more istiouh than any that exnds when the protection of an infant industry is in 
question, rests upon them m for the public to lake all possible steps to 

ensure that the ashmtiince given wdi bn utilhed to the full In such eases it might 
sometime^ lie iKissihle to makt' the adoption ot protective measures eonditipnal on 
effective rcorgiinmation by the mduhtiy itselL But here the urgency of the situation 
creates a special ditHt^ulty* If action i» to be effective it must be immediate and if 
tbo Government were to insist on eertaitt steps being taken as a condition piece* 
dent to any measuu ‘8 of assistance to Die industry these measures might come too 
late. Neverthekss* this aspect <d the matfer cannot be ignored and I shall refer to 

* *i“/v cent Voiton Import Duls :— £ tbinlc that in ttwao remaiks I hafe 
sketched in broad ontime toe main frame-work of tibe p^lm which conceins ns. 

The concluHions which we reached fall under two heads. Fn^t, that in view of 
the tev^ue poeitton, a general increase in the revenue duty from 11 per cent to 
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16 per cent was justified , secondly that, while this increase in revenue duty must 
have an important protective effect, it might be justifiable to supplement it by some 
special piotective measuT'es piovided that, having log.xid to the special eiieiimstnnces 
to which I have called attention, such ineiisuics weic limited in duiation and also 
hunted to purposes necessaiy to meet the immediate needs of Bombay. In fact, it 
would not be justifiable, at this junctiiie, as regaids piotective measuies, to attempt 
moie than to eiect a tompoiaiy shelter under which the Bombay industiy can 
reoiganise itselt and, aftei a leaponablc penod foi this pm pose, it x\ill be ncces'^ai’y 
to have a Taiiff Boaid Enquiiy to consider future policy and in p<iiticulai how the 
Bombay mdustiy has leactccl to the assistance given. 

I shall leter again later to the piccise significance of this purpose, but at this 
stage in my account I must turn to one aspect of the matlei on which T liaxo not 
yet touched It is, of com sc, too M'oll-known to need icmaik that m all public 
comments on policy as legaids Cotton Duties the possible leactions on Bntish 
interests are always prominently mentioned and that x\c as a Government are often 
suspected of undue bohcitudc on this account. Having regaid to the lon^ and 
troubled history of the Cotton Duties in India and to the public interest "in the 
mattei it has been our desire to put befoie this House as full and frank a state- 
ment as possible Let me make it cleai at the outset that the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention ib a lealUy and the decisions on mattei s of this kind are left to the 
Government of India <ind it is on this basis that our deliberalions have proceeded 
throughout But, m the final stages, there has been addressed to us a coramuniea- 
tion, not by the Secietaiy of State but by His Majesty^s Government to reconsider 
the position. 

B)%fi8h Qovci nment^s Message —In this message His Majesty’s Government 
asked us to take into account both the reactions of our proposals in India and 
their serious efiPccts in England. We replied that, though we weie deeply impressed 
by a message of this nature we nevertheless felt bound to adhere to our mam pro- 
posals, We pointed out the following considerations * first, that we needed revenue ; 
and secondly, that customs is our chief source of revenue ; and thiidly, the duty on 
cotton piecegooda now stood below the level of the geneial revenue tariff; and 
fourthly, the Indian industry was suffering from a deep depression and the Bombay 
mills were appioaching a desperate position which might affect the whole future of 
this important centre of Indian commerce and finance We recognised and 
deplored the possibility of serious effects in England, but we stated we felt cleaily 
bound to put India’s inteiesis fiist 

At the same time we realised how important it was to India, fiom the political 
point of view, to take account of Bntish opinion and that, quite apart fiom this, we 
were of coiuse concerned at this time to avoid unnecessary injuiy to Bntish 
inteiests We stated that, aftei careful consideiation, wo had decided that we could 
not modify the general application of the 15 percent levenue duty but that we should 
be piepared to propose to the Assembly that, as regaids any additional and lompoi- 
ary protective measures, then application might be limited to iion-Bntish goods and 
that in these circumstances theie should be imposed in addition to the 15 percent 
revenue duty a 6 percent protective duty, with a minimum oi annas per lb. on 
plain grey goods agdiist all cotton piecegoods from outside the United Kingdom. 
This protective duty to be in force for three years only and an undertaking to be given 
that we should have its effects examined by the Taiiff Board before the end of this 
period 

Suggested Special Duty m NmSntish Q-oods — We explained that in placing 
this proposal before the Assembly we should point out that, so far as we were 
aware this was the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Oabinet 
has been conveyed m this foim to the Government of India and that we were 
impressed by the significance of the precedent so established. 

We informed His Majesty’s Goveinmeut that it would not be right for 
us to ask the Assembly to commit themselves to Impeual Preference as a 
pnnciple, but merely to adopt a particular course, which, in our judgment, was 
consistent with India’s interests at a critical juncture when much might depend on 
India’s appeal We also stated that we should have 4o make it plain to the Assem- 
bly that while there were grounds for treating plain grey goods specially, we could 
not in any circumstances agiee, for the emergency purpose which we had in view, to 
an additional protective duty of 5 per cent on all cases of piece-goods irrespective of 
the country of ongin, since the immediate benefit to the Indian producei would be 
wholly incommensurate with the burden imposed on the Indian consumer. Finally, 
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^^e uvmIi' It ihMi tlut \\\ ti (»t tlii^ knul tittt'i fi.mkl> statmj^ om conflnhioiifl^ 

vfi' shoiiltl ilfMi.* to \)\ii (MU ( au^inllv (vnsuh-K’il \ w\s^ bdore the L('gi'>laUve Assembly! 
with whom (he iiii il (h‘t‘iMuu must 

That t" how the malt ei iml it n on lias basm that our proposuKaio now 

put t.nwiui r hutMlum^'hl. it u'ihl iiuldv to put (he (lositiou beioie the llon'ble 
Memheis in thi-»wa\ Imleeu, whattnei oai }HO|»(waU had heiMi we eouhl hasT coiHeiit- 
cmI to no othei eooi ioi s\e feel tliat it is rN^aitial, at (his tiansitumal ‘^ta«e ot the 
eoustitutioiu that tlieie should he tail t‘vUilUh'U(M\ wh(»iev(‘i possible befween the 
(h»v<*iumeut ami the Leudafme. Theie are ( eit.ini poiui-> with K'feitmeo to what 
Ivis piss*d h(»t*\een oium'Ivo^ ami the Ihmsh (Tovtuumnr. mul to the atlitmlo wlueh 
we adopted, on wlueh 1 (h ^ue fo i(i\e a fnitlui e\plan uion 

We ti‘lt,iu fm(» thu thi> methiid of appioaeh Iroiu (he IhUish ( Jovemmeni had a 
*sp(Vial Muuitnamv* It alhuils stiiLini* e\uh*iiee that (he Fiseil ViUonomy Ouuentioii 
hashivomean int(vial pau of (he (*ou-ii(uiitm iml (hit ('Vtm when IhUnh mteus(^ aie 
most ]unf»mmllv iiili tied liy ( intr elniu;(‘s ju Imlei (lie mttwiennoii of (he Hritish 
(Joveuummt isieMinltd t<» u pienimtatiun and appiul I'omtdete iieedtmi was aecouled 
to th<* (TOMunuuni 01 India to takt* the ihial decision m whattwei maniiiu’ timy thoui^ht 
iu»hf foi India Itnppeaud to ih tlut, sulijul to our parauumip duty ol umsideunf* 
Imlian inleu-^t'^, hiM, no (ho'*inmen( oi India could lunou^ such an appeal, fox 
to un^ state^^maulike mcw^ p mu-t he (deal (hia India urns t he vitally inteie',i(*(i 
in mamtamnui: a spun of **0-1 jj « i k ion with <lieO. lUiliain, \VV hit," ivioicovei, 
on eveiv ppouudtlut no imnuhei oiauv (Joviunniciu ot India, lie he ihitish 01 Indian, 
would tfc'-iie (o intiodnee nil isuie- hk* Iv to inlliet sM‘iousui|mv on Ihilish intcitsts 
ttuiess ftueh i«» isuxe^ weu' m ee'.sary ioi India s own developments 

JHra /or Ftu'ndbf fo Poif^tui -It <d eouisi*, ohvioin that these 

propt#^ah will evoke veiy eonsideiulile (\unment and will be subjected to the elosest 
and most ('ritieal siumtiny. 'Hih W(‘ sliall wdeume, hut I would, at the ^amc tuiw', 
appeal to all Hou hie Mi»niheiN to e\eieise thivi semtiny in a calm and judicial 
spuit, bcfuu^ they piommiice any thud ju»b4meid It is bu thian to (‘ousuh^r whtlher 
they can meept whaf I Imve indiiMted a^ tin* f»ui(hn‘^ pjim*iidt‘s undeilyin|( our 
proposal and whethei these piopo^als «|o, d fju*t, mcd India’s unincdiaU* iu‘etls 
while hein^ at tlie i-aine turn' eabmiated to Imthei her i«t(*rcsis in the wrnh^st 
It will not huilict* (o ke**p in view only thoie factois which, in urdmiuy 
tunes, nnpht he held de^i.ivf* for the turns are not ordmary. Within a hwv 
moutlH (he reprcsentative-i ot India will med the rejuesentiUivt»a"of fhvut liritmn to 
diboui^B, in tin* fullest and Iraiike* t way, the futun* of (hxs ^reat (‘onritiv and iniich 
must dcueml on the spun in wdm'h they meti, 1 wiodd ask iloirhle ihanbem to 
j^ivo full thought to the ^rave jt«ptvr(unt‘e of ehcHc widtT consith*iHtu>na* It h 
ob\muH that any jiistnie of fmmlfihijt whidi India can hjxiiduncou'^ly and without; 
eomnulHion make 10 the Ihtttf^h (lovernnicnt in their own jnesent j*ia\e imhiBtiml 
tiouWcH m imuml to ainke n r*H]JonHn(* note For our part, onr collection i«i that 
if our ptuposaiw aie examinid without prejudice they will he found to ho better 
adajitcd to iiulmn twadH than any otlun heheiuo we could juit fonvard ami t must 
explain bhortly our rea^^^im^ Ihinkiufr so 

in tlm tifrti phtci', whnt we an* niinin^ at in onr present nuMmire? ih not. fo 
flcttlo ilm pnhey a« iciiimls prff(e«1ion of Ihi* cotton tnduwdy for the distant, hitnro. 
Wn are eniieerned ordy with providing a temporary sheltex under which the industry, 
espeemUy m Ihnubuy, may tirmly f%-<tHolish m positum in leajMct of thu business 
for which ifc H flheady H|uippctl Our mea^uris me umrjj^uicy m**asurt*« designeil 
to trtki* hnmedittle dlVet, to pive immediate rthef and m imim‘di«te btimnluw, so 
that the Buinlmy industry may naujxsudM* Ua*1£ and htart a^aiu with rt*stoml hcaltli 
and a nnw lease of Hfi* on ii« noriaal couret! nC dmdopmuit 

There is, Ihereforcs no ndevance for cmr pnwiit imrpone In contention that taking 
a long view the Jkindmy mduhtry tu orgamst^ hsdl for the manufacture 

of the finer gooda and that our present projKiflals will not help in this direction. 
Whether such a view in xight or not it umld not be traufehitt*di«to tho immiHbato 
elf^'ct which is so nect^ssary., It mimt, in fact, taka many years before the local 
industry could orgaiinti'f imdf ^ uiidenake the innnn&etnra of ibo finer cpiuhLica 
of goods,. Incxdottlaily, 1 may point out that the raising of the important duly 
from 11 j)er cent to lo per cent wiU give very considerable help m this direction 
but that xs outside the purpose of tho emergency measures. 

Iioofced at from thw imiat of view it has appeared to us that our proposals do 
exactly meet the needs of the caso* The imposition. In addition to the Increase in 
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normal duty of a special additional piotective duty ap;ainst non-Biitish p:oods, of 
a 5 pex cent all round suicliaif^e, combined with the minimum of Z}4 aiiiuis pci lb 
on plain grey goods must opeiate cllcctively m 3 U 8 t that portion of the field where 
competition is most severely felt A study oi the statistics makes it abundantly 
deal that it is not competition from Biitish goods which is now being severely 
felt, noi has Bombay lost any busmcbs lecently as a lesuit ot such competition* 

In the second place* 1 must on behalf of the Govern meni of India make it 
clear that we could not feel justice in imposing for rovenue pui poses higher duty 
than 15 per cent and that so fai as the piotective measures au conceined, it is 
only if there scope is limited in the way that we pioposc that we could agieo to 
caxiy them so far As I pointed out at the outset we cannot disregard the inteiests 
of the consumei and it is coiitiaiy to all sound principles to impose a piotective 
duty, putting a heavy buxden of the consumei, if the beuelit to the pioduccr must 
be small or negligible For the peiiod covered by the puipose of our emeigency 
measuies the production in India of those classes of goods which form the gieat 
bulk of the impoits from the United Kingdom must bo vciy small and thorefoie 
an additional 5 per cent duty on these goods would put a burden on the consumer 
without a coiresponding benefit to the indupiiy which wo have m vieiv On the 
other hand of those classes of goods to which the piotective duties will apply, 
internal competition will increasingly tend to lestiict any effect on the inteiests oi 
the consumer. On these grounds we hold that out proposals combine the maximum 
benefit to the industiy with the mimmum buidon on the consumer. 

JDutm restneted to th)ee ymts —I need not elaborate the further arguments 
which have been dealt with in our telegram, but I must before leaving this part of 
the subject emphasise again one vital point which we have made. We do not and 
in fact we could not, ask this Assembly to commit themselves at this stage to accepting 
the piinciple of Imperial Preference. We ask them to regaid this proposal merely 
as a special mcasuie, designed to meet the immediate emergency. It is acting m 
this spiiit that we propose that the special protective duties shall be imposed for 
a period of thiee yeais only and that at a convenient date befoie the termination of this 
period their effect and the whole position of the industry shall be re-examined 
in a Tariff Boaid Enquiry 

Lest It may be aigued that such an enquiry should have preceded our proposals 
I must explain that we gave our careful consideration to this point and decided 
that quite apart from the urgency of the need for action a fuithor investigation by 
the Tariff Boaid at the piesent jimctuie was not advisable It is the special duty 
of the Board to investigate facts and aiiive at findings theieon but owing to the 
labour disputes of 1928 and 1929 it is moie than doubtful whether any material for 
luvesti^tiou bejond that available to the Tariff Boaid of 192G exists again Oonditions 
m the Bombay mill industry have since 1926 been examined by the Taiilf Boaid, the 
Fawcett Oommittee and the Pearson Oouit of Enquiiy, while tiad(» conditions have 
recently been investigated by Mr. Hardy In these circumstances wc felt that the proper 
time for a further enquiry by the Tariff Board will come when some progress m 
reorganisation and rationalisation has been made by the industry m Bombay and the 
prospects of ultimate success or failure of the industry can bo assessed 

Bevenue Of 1925 Lakks Expected ‘—There is one more point loft for me to deal 
with in conclusion, I have already referred to the special duty which the Govern- 
ment feel to be imposed upon them in this case to satisfy themselves that effective 
use will be made of the assistance given and that attention should be directed 
particulary to the improvement of labour conditions. We recognise that the ultimate 
failure or success of the mill industry m Bombay must depend entirely upon the 
extent to which the Mill-owners utihse the present opportunity in order to improve 
thmr efficiency and labour conditions and that if full use is not made of this oppor- 
tunity the position of the industry may be no better at the expiry of the period 
of three years than it is to-day, we have already addressed the Bombay Mtll-owners’ 
Association on this subject and have impressed upon them the urgent necessity of 
working out schemes which may re-establish the industry on a firm basis. Although 
it has not been possible for us to lay down the lines on which the reorganisation 
should proceed or to prescribe the particular measures which should be mken, we 
propose, now that our policy has been declared to enter immediately into consulta- 
tion with to Government or Bombay on this subject, which is thdlr pnmary concern. 
It appears to us right that some method should be devised whereby the force of 
public opinion may be brought to bear effectively upon the situation. At to same 
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time it H oui dt‘*^irp t<i tliP a^^oouition all the asBiatance to our power iii 
or«lt*r to ensuio \\ut tin* oxanunitiou ot tlu» \auons pioblems may be thorough and 
adt'qiian* anti that it uia\ b* cinu‘il nut ^ulh the aul of the beat expert advice avail- 
able, wheihtT in India ni in nthei <H»untnes Vpait fiorn technical asssiatance it seems 
ciciu that bome d last le (inaaei il it niganmation and homo nitionahsation of the 
metlmdh of munufaituie is ncccshai} if the Domhay indnstiy is to be put on a 
poimanent foumintiun of piospiuitj On Ibis subject I cannot at present say more 
than this tluit \so aie piepannl to i*\anmie Mliat is rccimied ui this direction and to 
cousidei whothci iniY form of ttovenimeMit intencntum is po^^ible 01 appropriate. 
This aspect of the poibhun is one of gusit difheult) and 1 do not propose to lengthen 
my speech by cuUf/inu; fun her upon it at this stage. 1 would add m conclusion 
that* although 1 have spok*n (hiell> of Uomhay, we have also the other industiy of 
Intliu in view ami we paitieulury hope that the measures which we pioposc will be 
of r^al beueht to the haml-loom uidiistry thioughout the couiitrj'-side. We estimate 
that the net imn*ase m revenue from our pioposaK allowing m full for the protec- 
tive efhvt will be IJ.) lakhs Ihe proposals to increase the revenue duty will be 
included in the Finance Ihlb wiule a special bill will be introduced by my llon'ble 
Oolleagne. the ('otnmcicc Mcnibci, contauiinp: the pioteciive proposals. 

Inc f ensil'd cjc/sr duti/ on kctobcne —My uevt proposal is to increase tho ex- 
cise dutj on Kerosene tiom 1 anna lo 1 anna 0 pies pei gallon coupled with a re- 
duetion in the impmt duty fioin annus to J annas 3 pics. This combined pro- 
posal IS i*xiK*eted to give u*- an exiia 85 hUvliH* At prehcnt there is a difierence of 
l }4 annas pei gallon between the excise duty and the impoit duty on kerosene and 
the efl<‘ci of the pioptisal now made will be to reduce that diflVrenee by one-half* 
In framing our pioposals ii'gaitling kcioseiie in this form we have kept two 
obu‘cts m mind ; fust ami pnmi{»alh, we have dcsircsL simultaneously with getting 
more icvenuc, to make a change whndi should at tho leant ensuie. that the price of 
oidinaiy kcKHcne to the eonmunci m not incieased, while secondly, wc have felt 
that iiuiduice and juatiee demanded that w^e hhouid not make too sudden and 
drastic a change ni the (‘ondmoim of the indigenous nuiustiy, having regard parti- 
eulaily lo the po'^ition of the Rinallcr companus Moreover, too drastic a change 
might hainpi‘1 liirther devidopmeut. In icdnoitig the margin by onc-half we imve 
thought; that we have gone as far as it would be wise to go, at least as a first 
step It meauR that the inaiginid duty in favour of the indigenous industry will bo 
reduced from about iSi pi‘r c(‘rit to per cent, > , y v 

Increased Import Uutt/ on Sut/at Ihe next proposal whi^h 1 have to mention 
is an all lound increaHC m tin* import duty on sugar of lus 1}5 per cwt. I not 
proposing any change in the existing classiiuation so that sugar ^ Dutch 

Staiularu and above which at picsent pays duty at tho rate of Ks, 4^ per cwh 
will pay dutv at Rs 0 per cwt. Hugar below 28 Dutch Standard bub not mferior 
to 8 Aundard will pa> at xmlend of at 4 and sugar 

below B Dutch Smndaid ami Rugar candy, which at^ present pay at 2 o pet cent wl-r 
valorem, will be hubjci’t to a cotnpotUc duty of 2o per cent ad valoiem plus Re 
X}i pet cwt. The duty on these lower grade sugars has, R is true, httlo significance 
for the revcuuc since imports aie at prcHCiit very small but it is desirable to keep a 
due correspoudance between tlu* difft^rcnt grades in order to prevent the substitution 
of lower for higher grade sugarn. Molassi'S, which is dutiable at do per cent ad 
valorem* wdl rcmani subject to a <l«ty at that late and will be tieated separately from 
sugar, since its use is nminly as a raw material for industnes and in fact a Tarm 
j^ard enquiry os regards its trcatra<*nt as a raw inatenai usi^d in the manulaoture 
of denatttied spirit b already in progn'ss. The luereased duty on sugar should yi^d 
180 lakhs, but, in estimating its elfcet upon die eonsunier. it is necessary to 1^ 
in mind that the world price of sugar is exceptionally low. The average 
coat of sugar in India temn April to December last was no more mn w 0.0 
per cwt, v^ereas the average for tho previous six y^rs has bi^u Rs.I2,4b per 
cwt. — a difference of aliout Hs as compared with tho proposed Increase or Rs. 
13^, Thus even the comparatively large uicn»aso now^ proposed should not, at 
present, be seriously felt by the consumer Ultimately^ at may* and probably must, 
have some protective sfgnincance,*but for the present, it must be ^rgard^ primely 
as a revenue producing measure, I would, however, remind the Ron hie MembOT 
that an increase in the produ<*tion of sugar is one of the most vamapie opportunitiw 
available for improving India's agricultural production and th-^fc with this possibility 
in view we are proposing a special grant this year of 10 lakhs (to be ^ntmued if 
necessary in subsequent yearj»i for the encouragement ol sugar research and sugar 

33 
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pioduotion together and thoir possible leactions fully appipciatrd It may inteiest 
the House to know that duties on sugar at about the level whieh wo now piopoae 
are m foice in most European countries Whrt wc aie now pioposmg amounts to 
a duty of 9sh per cwt. The present impoitdutyon sugai elsewhere is as follows 
England llsh* 8d., U S. A. lOah. 3a,, Germany l28h 7d, Fiance 8sh Gd., Aus- 
tria 12sh,, Australia 9sh 4d, 

Change %n Mate of Income and 8iipe7-Ta'c — next pioposeto obtain an additional 
70 lakhs by a small change in the rates of income-tax and super-tax I hope that 
the House will agree that when we are seeking new sou ices of revenue, it should 
not all be raised by indirect taxation but that some direct taxation is justified, so 
l^t the burden may be equitably spread At the same time I lecognise that this 
is not a suitable period of imposing any heavy additional bin dens which would be 
felt ID industry 01 commercial enterpnse Oui proposal, thercfoic, is that on perso- 
nal incomes of Es. 15,000 and upward the Income-tax lates shil! be laised by 1 pie 
in the rupee and a corresponding iiicreabe shall be made in the siipei-tax in all 
grades other than the flat rate of supei-tax on companies The additional yield from 
income-tax is estimated at 56 lakhs and that ftom supei-tax at 14 lakhs It has 
been brought to my notice that, owing to certain features ot our income-tax sjstem, 
particularly the deduction of tax at source an alteiation in the rates, might m 
certain cases, be taken into account twice in the first year. When a change in lates 
18 made I shall see that the necessary steps arc taken to avoid this result 

Promised Reforim ^n Income-Tax— In refeini g to income-tax I wi&h to mention 
some other changes, which I hope shoitly to Dung under consideiation. If the 
normal economic progress of India is maintained during the next twelve months 
it ought to be possible for us to enter on next year in a stronger financial position. 
I hope then to he able to make a start m intioducing the principle of ^allowing 
business losses incurred in any one year to be carried forward to the next year, 1 
also hope to be able to remove the present double super-tax on companies so far 
as that affects genuine trust and finance companies. Both these changes ought to 
be beneficial to the progress of business enterprise and it will be my settled purpose 
so to regulate taxation as to rr^move, when an opportunity offers, any imposts winch 
may be said to have a hampering effect on such enterpnse. 

The total yield of the taxes which I have now mentioned amounts to 410 lakhs 
so that I am still left with 30 lakhs to find, I consider, however, in the special 
circumstances now pievailing, that it is on every ground desirable to have some 
margin of safety taking into account the uncertain prospects which we have before 
us and taking into account also the paramount impoitance to which I have already 
referred of improving our credit by displaying a strong financial position to the 
world. 

Stiver Duty — ^Tt is with this and other objects in mind that I propose to re- 
introduce the import duty of 4 annas per ounce on silver, I have, howcvei, purpose- 
ly kept this proposal till the end foi m putiing it bcfoie the House, I want to 
make quite clear certain conditions which will, I think, generally commend themselves 
to the public. An import duty on silver is a familiar feature in the histoiy of 
Indian fiscal policy. Prior to l910 silver bullion and coin other than com of the 
Government of India were included m the general tariff sehcdiile of articles liable 
to an import duty of 5 per cent ad valorem and m that year the rate was raised 
to 4 annas per ounce. During the War import of silver was prohibited and after 
the War, in pmsuance of the recommendation of the Babington-Sraith Committee 
the duty was removed at the same time as the prohibition of lUiport, The Oommifclce 
advocated the removal of duty mainly on account of the strong feeling in India 
that It was an obstacle to the establishment of a world market for silver in Bombay 
and placed the Indian consumer of silver at a disadvantage m comparison with the 
consumer in other countries I have given full weight to these objections but 
circumstances aro different to-day It is proposed to meet the former obiection by 
allowing a full rebate of the duty on re-export of any Silver which has been imported 
and has paid duty As to the latter objection, we feel now that there is a strong 
counter-balance advantage in taking a step which will have the immediate effect of 
improving the internal price of a commodity, in* whieh the savings of the masses 
are to a considerable extent invested. The recent rail in the price of silver has, in 
fact, put an entirely new aspect on the matter. Apart from this, there is another 
important new factor in the situation in that the Government, owing to their 
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Our propo'-aK Iht'n^fun* lus tho m‘\\ iru'ulont.il mUantap;e of pioviding the Govera- 
m(‘nt \Mth a pmttvttil niaikit t«u their in\n pioiluee llavme: Haui aa much as this, 
ho^^evi*l, 1 inusi 'lU iui>ie in onlci to the cicUion of any nnaunderstandinfj:. 

I feol that It IS uuptut int tiiat the mnsMS ol Initin who invent so laip;e an amount 
of montv tn ^iKei shnuhl umIim* that sihei is only an oiclinary commodity liable 
to fluctuations m piiee pist as othei commodities aie It has no sacicd piopeities 
which make It iniintine tioin iIum' Mcissitmles and nUhou£>h the Government m 
takina these niea^'iiies hut* in mind ns om^ ol the mum advantages an improvement 
in the intt'inal xalm* td wt* should in th<* loni* run be doing a very poor 

Bciviceto the ptipulation of Tmha if we allowtsl it to he supposed that the Govern- 
ment have tin* ]U)wei thlinKelj to muntain the pi ices at pm ticuiar level Tt is far 
better that the people -hould ueiiei illv n]>pieeintc the realities of the situation iii 
this lespett. \t tilt* sjiitH* Hint* fin* fhntinmcnt do icenanise the inipoitanee of the 
Intel e-^ts uu()l\t*fl te\iuu tt) the pti'^iiion of silver in India ns in some lespects a 
store of V due, ami while t*ie\ must, ns holtlers of a Mirplus commodity which 
they desiie to s< 11. icsene tieedom of -iction, I am prepared to assure 
thiH Assemhh tint, in t‘\Mcisinn th.it discielinn, the Government will not 
go to the rnailvtd utdess th«*v are advisMl that, an in the past, tlio maikct 
will not be appHsiihly sth‘ctetl h\ their opeiations It there is any dancer of the 
world’s protluetmn of sjKt'r t*\t»cetlmg the consuming capacity of all markets then 
of conise theie must h»* a lendt‘iny tt) filhuir pticcs Qnlj the combined action of 
the piodneers and ht))deis cm prevent this. The Government of India, holding, as 
they do, feuiplus Hto<*ks. wlueli m the public inteic*'l they consKhu that they ought 
to realise, cannot fsnij he asked to do nifiie thin olhei pioducers, but I am pre- 
paicd on behalf of tin* Gn\ernn)i*nt of India ns impnitant faoldeis or produecra to 
aay that, if the other inteicsis eomaineil show any desire to conauier the possibility 
of joint, ai'tion for the lemilation of snle-s m mdir to meet the world’s demand, the 
Goveinmenr of India would willnadj co-opeiate, Finlber than '^this we cannot, m 
the public uitcn'sts, go Hut what I havi* sanl amounts to a carefully considcnd 

and impoitant proptwal and it is for Ihe ofh<*r producing interests to consider if 
they will make an> ie*iponsc. Tn Ihe nn^anwhile, I think I may say with confidence 
that at the pieseot h*vel of prn*'*a the imposition of the duty which we propose 
IS not likely to have any hem in'- effect on the <*onMimption of silver in Indliu 
While our naisons foi impo*iing thi* <luty are, as I have expiainod, of a special 
nature, I am aUo pri^parcd to say that speenil cncum ‘Stances wnll govern our mtentions 
as to tho tlisposal of the levimie produced We niU'^t, as 1 made clear, regard the 
proc<*eds pnmiinly at the prcsi*nt stage as per t*ntorc(*incnt of the general Simiida! 
position on the Gr)V<*rnmcfit, hut it our mtimates as legaids the other heads Of 
revenue arc rcali‘-e<i and there is a surplus icsulting from the imposition of tho 
silver duty, then I am prepaied to say that wt* have a very special purpose in mmd 
for ihe application of tied siuplus, in fact as a measure which will give us a 
margin of ttwenuo from which we djiill fn* abit* to make a distribution to provinces, 
after the forthcoming statufoiy revision, to give them the fund which they require 
for nation-budding Rervit*i*s, though it will not lie foi the Central Government to 
dictate to tho provinces how such (cminbnfiouR shouki h** applied There will be an 
opportunity for discussing tins matter when the whole distnbutiou of the sources of 
revenue is considered and I think T can say with confitience that additional funds 
are chiefly requir(?fl by tlie Provnua*« for such purpose^ oeonomic and atriieultural 
development and Primary Kdttcetion, If inmding the further allocation of revetmo to 
ihe Provinces which I have in view, any surplus is aciaatly realised then, of course, 
any proposal for its expenditure wiU be sunmitted to this Aissembly* It is on the 
grounds that I have stated that our proposals in regard to the sliver duty must be 
regarded in a very special light. 

(hu Of ore Increase of litvemte AnitotpaUd We propeme to include in our 
budget figures a revenue of i crore at a cmiscrvativ#^ estimate. On this assumptioiti 
our Budget estimates pi 0 vide for a siuphts of 70 lakhs of revenue over oxpdaduure. 
As the budget proposals oih(*r than those rekting to income-tax n.nd supertax will 
have eff^t forthwith tho cvnent year’s r(‘vcnues will also benefit to the extent 
of 35 lakhs, which amount aecordmgly appears as a Tcveaue surplus in the revised 
estimates* 


Heview of Budget Fropouda 

It is of course obvious to ms that these proposals will be anb}ectcc[ to 
the most searching scrutiny and the question which will be asic«i oa ftU 
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Bides is whether theie is any justification for imposing: so heavy an 
additional burden of taxation. jSefore this question is put I T^oiild ask Hon 
Members to pause and consider carefully what item of taxation in my proposals 
does not offer at lea**! some mdiieet advantap:e 8 I venture to say that, with pci haps 
the sole exception of the income-tax proposals, such advantages will be found, hut 
that 18 not by itself a sufficient answer and it is necessary to examine the position 
further and attempt to frame some luterpietation of the symptoms of the piesent 
financial conditions, for if the shoit fall of revenue is meiely the result of a tempora- 
ry combination of abnoimal circumstances then one must hesitate to impose the 
fall corresponding buiden of peinixinent taxation and it might be justifiable to adopt 
temporary expedients. If on the othei hand there is a peimanont and unavoidable 
shortage of revenue then the position must be tackled boldly m order to establish 
before it is too late a sound foundation. In ordei to judge whether the prcsimt 
condition is peiraanent or not there are two main aspects to be examined That 
is to say, one must ask on the one hand whether the expenditure leqaned this 
year is abnormally high and capable, either now or in futme years, of reduction 
and on the other hand, whether the revenue anticipaied is below the normal expec- 
tation owing to special circumstance'* w'hich are unlikely to be repeated. As to 
expenditure, I have already drawn the distinction between aetiid ad minisli alive out- 

S on the one hand and on such items as interest on debt an<l those provisions 
do not represent actual outgoings in cash but which are rogmied on principles 
of sound finance as reserves against established or accruing liabilities I will deal 
first with the administrative expen ditme. In regard to this I have, during the 
past year, in accoi dance with an undertaking wh’ch I gave to the Assembly in my 
last budget speech conducted in the Finance Department, a close scruiiny and 
survey of the growth of expenditure duiing the past five years Beports have 
been prepared for each department and these have been circulated to members of 
the Standing Finance Committee. A good deal remains to be done in the way of 
completing the details of this enquiry, but I have gone far enough to come to the 
conclusion that, for vaiioua reasons, we cannot count on being able to find any 
substantial margin for reduction m the cost of the Civil Administration of the 
Central Government la fact, with all the new services and heads which are 
being pressed for consideration, it is only by the exorcise of the most rigid control 
that we shall be able to keep the growth of the expenditure within bounds. The 
possibility, therefore, of cutting down administrative expendituic does not, in my 
opinion, afford any substantial giouiid for postponing the imposition of taxation to 
meet the present deficit but, by accepting this conclusion, I do not imply that the 
search for possibilities of reducing out piescnt scale of expenditure must be aban- 
doned. It has, in fact, been decided by the Government and the pioposal has 
recently been reported by me to the Standing Finance Cyommittee to appoint a 
officer on special duty to continue tho examination in further detail. It is in my 
opinion, necessary to cairy out a very close detailed investigation of the causes 
which have led in the past and are still leading to a steady inciease m cxpendituie 
Those members of this Assembly, who have sat with me on the Standing Finance 
Committee, are fully aware of the difficulties in this mattei. Applications are made 
in a particular case tor improvement of conditions of pay in paiticular offices A 
good case is made out and the improvement involving perhaps by itself only a 
moderate increase lu expenditure is approved. But one move leads to another 
and it is inevitably found that othex sections of the Government staff, claiming 
to be working in similar conditions, again press that a similar improvement shall be 
accorded to them. These claims are difficult to resist and, more, it must be remembered 
that the control does not he entirely in the hands of the Central Government. It often 
happens that a particular claim is pressed in order to afford to members ot some branch 
of a Central Government Department conditions equally favourable with those prevailing 
for men in the service of the Piovincial Governments working under similar condi- 
tions and in the same place But the time has come foi a comprehensive review of 
the whole situation so that we may ascertain what claims on these grounds are 
likely to be pressed m future and that we may, if possible, fix in consultation with 
the local Governments certain uniform principle from which there can be no 
departure, Apart from such special cases the Government have become committed 
in the past years to time-scale systems of pay, the full effects of which were not 
p^haps appreciated at the time when they were granted. These put upon us definite 
and unavoidable commitments and I have already indicated that the normal rate 
of increase under this heading amoimts to something like 26 lakhs per annum. 
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It i<? that v,v fihoiiltl know wc fitind ip this matter and also 

Tjhen it liki'lj that th« peik of thm irirreast* 'will l>t' loaolinl an<l what the fifjjnto 
of Govnniip nt I'vpfiHlmne at that point will he It is this kind of qiieation which 
jiiBtifies tin fipeeeil appointment to whuh I hue Te‘feir(d for the time la oomiiig 
when aa pait of the etinstitntionul refoinm which we hhall luuc to consider, it will 
he neceHsar\ to reariani!:e the distnhnium of heath of revenue between the C'ential 
Govtuiment and the I’io\ ineeil (hueinmtmtM When that time eoines it is essential 
that we should b(‘ able to assess with some aiouiaey what oiu own fuluie commit- 
menls are likeh to 1><‘ 

wot led' G/^hei.s — 'lliese leniaiks emer one "kind of friowth in expenditure 
but I shall be tukul whethet ew‘n atlmittitur that thm kind of f^iowth is inevitable, 
It 18 not pOHsihlf* to make luj^e euts in the munhei of appoiiitineiitH ami in the 
amount of the peisonnel emplojui This indeecl m a RuhjK*! wbieh will eome within 
the purvH‘w of the *'p<fjal tA’innnalion whuh we piopos(s but I should be deeeuing 
this assembh if I weie to hold out am expeitation of lutiiC tennomiOB in this 
direction I tioubt whethtT it is adtquateU rudmed to what an extent the prradual 
development of the piestair foim f»f ooiutitution m plneinp: increased woik on the 
shouldirs of the oHieials of the ( eniial Go\einmeiit and I do not tliiuk it is an 
exagireiation to say that there is m»t a ainele Department of Ihc Government of 
Jiuha in whudi those OfeiipMuir the hi^hci appomfmenfs are not at present over- 
■worked Indeul I think it fai inoM‘ likely that as lepiesentativc institutious grow 
and sessions of the Ligisfative Assenihlj become longer, it will be necessary to 
divide up some of the eT^mhii^r tlepnitments and cieate new appointments ioi their 
representation in this Assemhlj 

Dcma7td9 of Nf'w K^tvvers '---I maj, howt‘ver, aaain bo asked whHhet there 
is not the posaihihij of a didVrent foim of ecommij in the shape of elimination of 
ceitain services At the turn* of the last biir retremhment movement, eeitain aeees- 
fioiy services weic Inrgelj cut down, fwitu uhirly scieiititu* clepaitmenta and such minor 
depattments as theKtate*iical hiaiich. Mj iepl> to’^neh a question would again he that, 
unforrunatel>. it is only too likely that the move will hem the othei direction WeaieJu 
fact, at pres<»nt faced with the need for meeting the demands of a large number of new 
services Iloiible Mtunhers are onK too funihar with some of these The develop- 
ment of agrituhiiial icheatih, for example, is an entiiely new demand, ns also i« 
that of civil aviation Tin* former is one winch may ho fiuitful of gieat benefit 
to tho counti) The latter h ncet*ss{iry, unless fndm i« to loan her phuc among tho 
civilised nations of the woihL Moreovei. it brings in its tram other iiceiU such as 
the development of me*teoiology and \\uch*bs oigain^ation. Again, if we look back 
on the cuts that went made duung the last letrenehmetit campaign, I think it will 
be generally admitted as proved by eicperieucis that in some rcRp<x*t« at least, tho 
economy haa not been wmth the Hiierihce, In advancing this opinion I have particu- 
larly in mmd the statmtical huinch anti there, as some IfonUde Members know, we 
have, ill responwo to a far-seeing demand which bus been prewi by various inflaen- 
tial members of this House, Ktartc^l (in a couiho which will, I hope, ptovide those 
statistics for the gauging of ihe <xm»try*s economic eonditioiirt which it so badly 
ueeds» Public opinion gcncrnlly myim to bn awakening to the desire that tho Gov- 
ernment of India sliould adopt a far more active and c<«mtructivo economic policy 
than it has followed in tho past and that, in many matters, tho Central Govern- 
ment should take upon themselvis the lespoimibiiity of giving a lead and assistance 
to the Provincial Govern men ts This is a desire with which I most heartily 
sympathise and it would id mj otmdon he false economy to resist it* 

Easily, I w’ouid impreas on HonHde Sfenibms nno consideration which haa 
been brought before me very vividly in tiic course of my work in the finance 
department The (Vntrai Government are diri'ctly rcsponBiblc for the admmiftttarion of 
certain areas and I am afraid ihst one CHiiiiot resist the eonclusioii that the standard 
of services provided for in those arm has, in many re«pect«> been allowed to fall 
behind that prevailing in the neighbouring areas unacr Provinciid Adrainistratians* 
This is not a state of affairs which tho Ceniral Government can view with 
equanimity and I feel convinced that there are considerable arrears to be mfwJe up 
m this direction, ^ 

For all these reasons I have myself regretfully come to the conclusion which 
I have already stated namely, that, however cnergctIcaHy and ruthlessly the search 
for economies is earned out, and I shall myself wolcomc any measures for the 
conduct of such a search, there is not loom for any substantial reduction in the 
civil expenditure of the Central Govemmeutf 
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If I turn now to those other kinds of expenditure to which I have rofoirrf, 
namely, those measures for the support of sound financial pnnciples ana tne 

E revision of adequate reserves apcainst our oblifrations, I could not. honestly pat 
efore this Asaernbly proposals less adequate than those which I have fiarnecu 
It 18 , m my view, of vital importance that at this stage in India s constitul tonal 
development, when we stand at the threshold of new constitutional advance, notning 
shoula be done which would suggest to the outside woikl that India s credit will 
be less carefully pieservcd an the futiuo than an the past India must be above 
suspicion in this respect and in the end I am convinced that this will prove souna 
economy and, by improving the country’s ciedat, help materially to leduce the bmaen 
of interest which it will have to pay. 

If I turn now to ihe revenue side of the picture, the second or the two aspects 
which need examination, at may be said that the estimates which I have picsented 
do amply, first the expectation of a set-back in the tax lovenue or rathei a halt in 
the noimal rate of its growth, as evidenced in the results of the last 7 years and, 
secondly, a very decided woisening in the position of the commeacial departments 
of the Railways and Posts and Telcgiaphs I am prcpaied to admit that it is quite 
arguable that, on the reienne side, the picture which I am piesenting is abnoimal 
and likely to be improved in future yeais But, for many reasons, I feel sure that 
It will be unwise to allow such an argument to prevent the introduction of new 
taxes sufficient to meet the situation as I have to present it to-day. 

I have many reasons for this conclusion some of which I may state shortly as 
follows ; 

In the fiist place some of our present sources of levenue are likely to disappear 
and in the case of others reductions may become desirable. The following special 
cases may be quoted : 

As regards opium we are already committed to the disappearance of this revenue 
after 1943 and it is essential to find new sources of revenue to replace it 

As regards the export duty on nee, I have already indicated in my proposals for 
this year that this, at its present level, may be a buiden on the proper economic 
life of the country and further reductions may become desirable. It is possible that 
economic conditions may alter the justification for other forms of export duties, as 
for example on jute, while as regards income-tax. If, again, we put first the need 
for removing burdens which hamper the economic development of the country I 
should myself welcome the opportunity of being able to introduce certain changes, as 
for example, the intioduction of provisions for allowing trading losses to be carried 
forward beyond the year m which they have occurred and the abolition of double 
•uper-tax on holding companies. 

Again new needs for expenditure are constantly likely to pi ess upon us and I 
have already referred to some of the new services which are now being developed 
Yet another consideration is this we have, in my oninion, been working m the 
past three years with a dangerously low margin. In a country like India, subject to 
great risks of loss of revenue from failure of rains or from floods it is dcsnable to 
have some margin of revenue over expenditure from which a reseive can be built up 
in reasonably good years. Memories are short and although the last two inonsoons 
have in places been unfavourable it is many years since India has sufifered from a 
real failure of the monsoon. 

Demands of the Provinces •—The last consideration to which I have to call atten- 
tion IS one which bears most weight in my own mind. We have got to prepaie for 
the probability indeed I think I may say the certainty that the next stage m 
constitutional development will need provision of more money for the Provinces and 
that in some form or other the Ceniral Government must be prepared to relinquish 
part cf its own sources of revenue After all, it is in the hands of the Provmmal 
Govcinments that the real nalion-building services he and the two great needs for 
India are agricultural development and, as a necessary condition of its success, the 
increase of a really eflfective form of primary education. Of all the tasks the respon- 
sibility for which my present oflSce lays upon me that which I teke most seriously 
is the duty of finding revenues in order that those provinces which are at present 
handicapped by financial difficulties may make a great start forwaid in developing 
the services which the country really needs. I believe that in the new taxes which 

I have proposed I have opened the way if things go well without putting any 

burden on the economic life of the country or subjecting to hardship any jaarticular 

class to create a margin which will enable us, as soon as the constitutional reforms 
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aie sottlod, to {^ivo h fair nioi.nn' of to the Piovincul Governments m the 

next chapter of then hi-^torj. 

Wayi and Means 


I vfiW now tuni to a i*\if\v ot tho and moans position foi the curient 

year and tho next a sumuiai> >l is bt low lu usual form. 


L%ahiliti *5 

(In eioics 

lll'VIbcd 

of Ea ) 
P.u.lKct 

Railway Capitul Outlay (Gonsliudionl 

11)29-30 

2115 

1930-31 
10 75 

Purchase of Uailwijs 

7(6 


Other t'apital Outlay 

1.93 

.3 97 

Piovincia! liun'^actiDiH 

9 17 

7.9.3 

Dischaigc of Ptimaueut Debt (ml) 

2.") :U5 

18 84 

Gout! actions at'.uu'Jt Trcasuij Iblis 

6 8f) 


Contraction against fcjilvci 

Other Tiausacuoua 

294 


396 

1.86 

Total 

81.73 

49.35 

Resow CCS 

(In crorcs of 
EpvismI 

rupees) 

litUifTCt 

Revenue Surplus 

Rupee loan (net) 

l92<)-30 

3570 

35 17 

1930-.)! 

23.50 

Sterhug loan tm*t) 

Treasury Ihils with public 

792 

80 no 

4.00 

India Brils 

Post Office Cash Ceitificates and Havings Bank 

8(K1 

5.91 

G20 

Other unfunded debt 

a 10 

3.10 

Appropriation for Rciluetion* etc , of debt 

sai 

5.90 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

99 

5.27 

Reduction on Cash Balances 

10.89 

8,62 

Total 

8173 

49.35 


The rupee loan in the current year amountwl to about crorcs of which 
22)4 crores repri’scnted the eonvmhm of bonds niaiun«|i< from 19C10 to 19JU, This 
substantial retfiiction in the amount of the loans matunnjr in the near future Ims 
considerably unpiovt»d the iHistiion for the next thn'o yeurSi but the mutual cash 
received in subscription to the loan was crorcs only* i. e. 43 cioies 11*88 than 

the total now provided for in the bucljjri*!. As I anticiimlvd at this tune hwt year 
it was necessary to resort to external borrow nift on a considerable scale. Sterlinir 
bills for 6 million pounds in each case were ibsur'd m Ijoiidon m May and 
December. The former issue matured m February nnd in order to place oursolves 
iu funds to me<*t them, ahort-term bonds for (5 mdUon pounds wt»ro issued parly 
in February* The total net amount of fumis raiswl dunlin the year in England has 
thus amounted to about 12 million pounds, I must deal brit‘fiy wnth the condition 
in which tho issue of the shorr-term bonds waa undertaken and the reasons under- 
lying GovernmetiFs action, Houble members will have b*en fully aware from tho 
general review at tho Government’s policy m regards capital expenditure and borrow^ 
mg which 1 gave in my budget spetsih last year that I had arnved at the conclusion 
that external borrowing wouUl be necortHary, J then explained how and why iu 
future It would be necessary that the rate of capital expenditure should be more 
nearly balanced than had been the case in the past five years by the increase of 
our capital resources In the form of fixed loans* It was therefore desirable in any 
case to raise a sterling loan as early as possible after ihc^ summer. Conditions 
however were then very unfavourable owing to the position in New York and the 
existence ot a bank rate of 6^ per cent in London and wp thought that we should 
gain by waiting for cheaper money ratt«»* When the Hew York boom collapsed, the 
anticipated easing of money commenced, but by that time political anxieties had 
begun to dominate the position In the Jjondon market for Indian securities. I need 
not give a long account of i^eae events which must be suU fresh in the minds of ait 
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hon^ble members. I need only say that the nervousness of London invebtora was 
intensified by the attitude adopted at the Congress meetine: at Lahoie in December 
Therefore, while our anticipations that money conditioiib would become more 
favourable were realised, the adverse effects of political reactions counter-balanced 
the advuntafjie obtained The facts, however, had to be faced and as during the 
year Government had to meet the greatei poition of the 5^ million pounds tor the 
purchase of the {Southern Punjab Bailway and about million pounds foi other 
railway capital expenditure, we felt that in spite of the unfavouiable conditions, we 
should not be justified iii financing this capital expenditiue entiiely by tempoiary 
borrowing in the form of India Bills, We considered indeed that some more peima- 
ueut borrowing was, according to sound financial principles, essential In saying this 
I wish to emphasise that our power to issue bills m the London Market is in 
the nature of a reserve which ought to be kept available to meet temporary shoitage 
of sterling resources Prudent finance demands that this leserve poiver should be 
utilised as little as possible for financing peiraanent capital expenditure By the 
issue ot two-year bonds with option of extension for the third year we have obtained 
accommodation of a period sufficient to allow for the passing of "the present political 
uncertainly and have at the same time avoided the burden to the Indian tax payer of 
floating a long-term loan in particularly unfavourable conditions which I hope will prove 
to be of a tempoiary nature In the meanwhile, T am glad to say that the success of 
this operation, even though the terms weie onerous, had a very good effect on our 
credit in London 

The combined amount of the above borrowings corresponds roughly with the 
budget forecast but. owing to events which it was impossible to foresee, it was 
necessary to supplement our resources by large issues of treasury Bills m India. 
In the first place, contraction of the curiency to the extent of 6 86 crores against 
cancellation of rupee Tieasury Bills and 2.94 crores against silver withdrawn for 
sale depleted our resources by nearly 10 crores. 

G-ovemment Curiency Operaitons : — Without entering into a long exposition I 
wish to explain briefly and m very elementary terms the real significance of these 
currency operations There is much misunderstanding on these subjects which is 
fostered by the peculiar position of the Government of India and the combination of 
roles which they have to play. In the first place, it is the Government themselves 
who have to do the work and therefoie, as happens in all countries, they are blamed 
for every untoward occurrence, as some of the Hon’ble Members opposite would soon 
find out, if, as they hope and as 1 often wish they could, they were to change 
places with us. But, apart fiom this common experience the Government are not 
only the currency authority, but are themselves the chief operatois in the remittance 
market. When there are difficulties ao regaids exchange which would be expressed 
in oiher countries by a new tendency to export gold, that is expressed in India 
by difficulties for the Government to effect remittance and when we take action 
to protect the currency position which, in othei countries, would be regarded as 
quite normal, it represented here as artificial manipulation of exchange by Govern- 
ment m order to meet their own remittance needs. That appearance induces an 
unduly hostile type of criticism 

Then, ^ain, let us consider the internal currency position. If as has 
happened in the curient year, prices fall and the country requires less currency 
and if on the top of that, laige quantities of redundant silver cuirency are retuined 
from hoards, the currency authority must meet the situation by cancelling cuirency. 
Otherwise, as inflated condition exists, internal prices would keep unduly high m 
relation to external prices and internal rates for money unduly low. The result 
would be that the natural flow of exports which is necessary to maintain the 
country’s balance of trade would be restricted and a venr unhealthy situation 
dangerous to the stability of currency would be set up. When currency becomes 
redundant and has to be cancelled the profits of the currency authority dimmish 
for all issues of currency whether it be silver currency, the bullion value of which 
IB less than its face value, or notes for which the authority merely has to bear 
the cost of printing but when we, as a Government in our function as currency 
authority, have to cancel currency and thus to a corresponding loss of 

profit we are accused of pursuing a policy ruinous to the country’s interests because 
we appear as boriowing money at lutenst in the form of ireasuiy bills and the 
destroying Jt by contraction. In actual lact, how evei, the loss thus mcuirtd only 
represents a loss of the Profit which we would hav e made if the country had 
ne^ed the extra supphes of currency. 
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Some of out ciilK’rt howe\ei \\ills.iy Ihat, \\e lu\o earned this pioccss unneccs- 
saiilv fm and that in contiaetini!; lia\o not only mciured this loss 

oiiiBclves but have sUiivotl the eonimeus.il \^ollll in its noetK foi euueiicy Of this, 
as I have on iccent oooasions lKM|ueiitI> exphuned, theie ib no evidence actually. 
Since the bcfiinniiu; ol the last bu‘-v slmmui, say fiom the lubt De‘*einber l928 to 
fhn Novcmbei 1921). the net tonipietion ^^ab to 1289 aoies and the contraction 
of notes in ciicuLition ^^as onl> 2 IS eune^ 'Ihe le.ison lor this small effect 
of our opeiation oil tluMioto issue is tint veiv laij;e (puntitics oi rupees have 
been letumcd When iiinees aie letuined notes .iie automatically issued against 
thorn and it those lupeiM luivt‘ eouie not from aetivo ciiculation, hut liom hoaids 
a coitcspoiuhni> inllition would in tnet Inue taken pkeo These have been the 
actual facts thi*- "veai and the pu>ut ot tlu‘ puddiiu- Ins in the eating In hpito of 
the contiaetion of euiiiMiev all the e\idi'uco sho\^s that the euiiencj needs of the 
countiY have been iiillv inet so lar as it nmis healthy to do ho In buppoit of this 
contention I need merely point to the lat I that tle‘ Iinpeiial Hanks cash which is 
the leal nidex ol the adeiiiue> of the euireuey is tonsideiahly bi^*liei tlian it was 
at this time hi’st ycai altlumuli no e\pamion of the eurn^my has been ofleclod this 
Susy season. This shons eleailj that the cmitiaction of the ciuiency has not been 
excessive* 

While this neecsfiai} contimdion of 10 eroies to Mlueh I have refened counter- 
balanced part of our Ixuiowinfrs, olhei laetois have oontiibuted fuither to worsen 
our %vays and means position 'Hie chief eause has come iiom the railways as a 
result of the fnllinu; of! in lailuay leeeipls and tlie mcicase of ^\oiknui: expenses. 
The railway reseive fund \\ ill have to lie drawn upon to the extent of «G lakhs to 
meet the contiibulion to ^meial lucimes wheuus an addition of 326 lakhs to the 
reserve tund was piovuhd lor in the hmlc:t‘t whiu' the ad<lition to the depreciation 
funds is now cxpeeUxl to bo one cron' k'-is than wms anticipated. As ai^ainst this, 
it was possible to cllect a savim; of 232 lakhb m railway capital expenditure, but 
even allow imi Im this, theie is a detenorutuni of nearly 3 croios under iiulwajs. 
Boirowinas by the provinces aic now expected to exceed the biuto by about 
crores and in vuwv of the heavy dihbiuaemcnts m Apid m Jjondou and m India, the 
cloBinu balance will btand at a iii^ure 9 (Tores iiiii;hor than provided for in the 
budffct estimate Fui these reasons the uwiscnl estimate piovules for an increase 
from 4 croics to 24 crores m the lunnuiit oi treasury bills outhlandins with the 
public of which T would rernaik ai»aiu that 9 ciores is reprosonted by increased 

treasury balttiic^^^^^ spcceh, I dealt at leupjlh with the railway capital expenditure 
and envisaged the possibility ol a diastic rudiuduni in 1930-31 in order that the 
credit of the (Government uiiKht not he ovei-struuied. The purpose thus indicated 
has been fullUlcd and as the House kuowis we arc nllowinfr 10/ crores only for 
railway capital expendUuns i c, 7.4 crous less than the revihcd estimate for the 
current year. It must be noted that the rtal leiluctmn in the new laihvay capital 
expenditure foanctioned is ludually huger than these figures indicate, as ,-.35 crores 
of the programme for 1930-31 n*ally torm part of the sanctioned programme for 
1929-30. Allowing for this the programmed for the two years compare ns foilowB 
1029-30 2UD0 eroreb 
1930-31 1441) crores. 
ilcilu(4ion 12 10 crores. 

This comparison biing out more dearly the drastic nature of the ourtailment 
effected. . . , , . 

With this pi*o vision foi railway capital cxpcndiluio orrr borrowing programme for 
1980-31 18 , BO far as bUTliug monty is fouccrnctl, a Tory modoBt otic. So far aa 
sterling operations arc concerned I adsumc that the six million sterling India Bills 
falling due in December wiU be renewd. but if conditions are faypurable this 
floating debt will bo funded. As xegards India I Cbtimate that a loau of 23^ crores 
will be required of which 7.4 crores only will bo now mon<^ and the jmamdpc 
namely, 15.1 crores, will be utilised for redeeming outstanding loans, prinoipfidly 
1930 Bonds, This provides for reducing the amount of outstanding Tr^ury bills 
from 24 crores at the dose ot the current year to 20 crores at the close of the ne^. 
I anticipate no difficulty in carrying out this programme wi^oufc disturbing the 
market for Government securities and if conditions improve it may be possible to 
fund a larger amount of the floating debt than I have assum^ in my preset 
calculations. On looking back on ^ese proposals X fed justified m saying that 
provided only that political distuibanoes do not upset either conditions in India or 

34 
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confidence in England oiir borrowiiift piogiammo i« of such a nature that ^>0 could 
confidently look forward to general appieciation in Cio\cinment sccinities 

A year ago it was estimated that we should icqiiiro to icnul luillious 

sterling to London in 1929-30 Throughout the ycai the exclianae position has been 
difSiciiIt. India, like most other eountiics in the woild, i\as aflectcd advoxscly by 
the high money rates, eoiiacqucnt upon the atti.ietion ot tniuh to ‘New 
York to finance the speculative boom on the Stock Exchange and by the 
fall m prices and genexal txade depiession ulnch tolloued the colIapHc of 
this boom. In addition, the uucertam political outlook has led to the 
expoit of capital on a considoiablc scale As a lesult, oux pouer to effect 
remittances to London has been tempoiaiily cm tailed and \\c now estimate that 
the total remittance through the niaiket in the cuixcnt yeax will amount to 19 
millions sterling only This will sufliee with the help ot the hiciling borioxvings 
referred to above and the transfer ot millions steiling alieady elleeted thiough 
the paper currency reserve to enable the Seeietaiv of State to clobo thcyeai with 
a balance of 68 millions. Assuming the 6 iniiiion India Jlilh falling duo m 
December 1930 will be renewed, the amount icqimed to be x emit ted to London next 
year is estimated to be about 31.8 millions lot capital expenditure on lailways as 
compaxed with 7,5 millions in the cuirciit year anti 2.4 millions for icpaymeut of 
debt (capital portion of railway annuities etc), 

I should of course make it cleai that the entire wajs and means pxogxamme 
outlined above can only be considered as tenUtive and subject to modilicatiou m the 
hght of the actual circumstances of the tune. 

Following the practice of previous years I quote the maiket pnees of ceitaux 
typical rupee securities of the Government of India, 

Market piice on the 20th Februaxy . 

nn tax-free loan • 194S-55 , 1923, Rs. 89-8 ; 1924, Rs. 97-12 ; 1925, Rs. 

|7-15(j^l926, Rs 101-4, 1927, Rs. 107-2 ; 1928, Rs. 106-11 , 1929, Rs, 103-15 , 1930, 

no JRSS • 19^3 Rs. 58-0 ; 1924 Rs G5-14 ; 1925, Rs. 06-9 ; 1926, Rs. 71-G ; 

1927, Rs. 77-7 , 1928, Rs. 76-1 ; 1929, Rs. 72-6 • 1930, Rs. d4-l. 

The fall in prices since last year may be ascribod to a number of causes. Some 
would no doubt attnbute the chief impoitancc to the magnitude of the Government’s 
own needs. I explained this aspect of the situation very fully in my speech last 
ye^. It IS clear now, in retiospect that from 1925 to the beginning ot 1928 the 
full effects of the capital expenditure piogiammc launched by the Government were 
not felt. Such expendituie as was inouiied was met veiy largely fxom reserve 
while the expenditure itself had not got tally under weight. When once expcnditme 
got going at the full late and had to be mot not fiom lobcivcs but by Iresh borrow- 
ing it was obvious that the price of Government bccuiities must come down from 
the high peak to which they had climbed I gave a clear indication of tins in my 
speech last year and also explained that while I felt it necessny to curtail capital 
expenditure, it would not be possible to give eflect to this at once witlxout gieat 
economic loss, because so much work xvas already iii progicss and commitments 
such as the purchase ot the Southern Punjab Railway had aheacly been undei taken, 
I made it ^ite clear, however, that it was my xntontioa to put on tho biako as 
soon ^ possible, and in the meanwhile I endeavouied to settle the terms of our 
rupee loan last year on such a basis that xt would icprescnt a rock (13/B onsn) 
bottom price from which a steady appreciation might be expected as a losult of 
curtailment of future borrowing I think we may at least eongxatulate ourselves 
on me met that in spite of all tho unfavourable developments which have since 
o^urpd last yeai’s rupee loan only stands about one point below the issue price. 
If it has not been for two unfavourable factors over which we had no control I am 
certmn that last year's loan would now be standing at a handsome premium. 

What th^ are these factois ? Theie has been, fixsl, the wave of dear money which 
sw^t over the world culminating in a per cent bank rate in England which 
made it necessary to tighten money rates in India m order to protect our currency 
position and secondly, there has come upon us a new difficulty in the fall of our 
djue to the feaxs felt m London as to the future political stability 
of India. Ilmve already said that I believe these* fears to be entirely unjustified, 
but thexr results are unfortunately realities, which we have to face. Any fail in 
era OTerling^ securities creates serious diflGIculties which must re-act on the local 
situation, Lmier of these two last factors would have upset the rupee security market 
quite apart from oitr own borrowing operations. 
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Hon’blo Mcmhets 'will ask What, of llio fuf.iue ? And I must answer this 
question in lolation to each ol tlio Ihioo f.ietois 'v^hich I have mentioned. As 
to the hist, oiu own demands on the mnikct, I have already j^iven a clear 
answci Wc only cKpoel to ask the public to mve ub about 74 cioies of new 
money next yeai It wo Iiad only tt) consider oui domestic monetary conditions 
T would say witli confulonco that 0111 tioublch woie ovoi and that we could 
anticipate a steadily iisnu; nuiikel. m oui (io\einincut secuiitics. 

Political Factoi — to the second factoi, the lates foi money prcvailini^ in the 
woild, ue can a«ain look uitli the contidonei' to the fiitiue I need only say that, 
in my vicu, eveijtiunu points to a peiiod of eheapei money foi some time to come. 

As the thud taeloi, 1 am afi*iul T iMii speak with much less certainty. What 
wc have to cvpcct liom the opeiatums of this f.i(‘toi ilcpcmds mainly upon the 
action of the leadci'. ot public opinion in thu country as ropiesentccl by Hon’blo 
Members of this Assembj and those outside If theic h a clcai evidence that such 
leaders arc facing tlieii K'spon.sibilitics and are detnniincd to oppose all 1 evolutionary 
movements and to (o-op(*rate in a cmusc of pi'acciul and oideily evolution disclaim- 
ing those thieats of uneonstitiitional action and nqnidiation of debt which we have 
so recently hcaid tlieii I am quite ceit.un that thi* outside woiId will logain confi- 
dence in India and that we shall advance once more to our former high level of 
cicdit But if a contuuv conise is taken, then it \viU be impossible to avoid un- 
favourable le.ietions on India’s (’coiioniic development There must bo a lack of tiat 
confidence which is so necissaiy to the initiation of new enterprises and it is 
almost certain that a iioiv of capital liorn India will continue, Speaking on bdialf 
of the Government, wo Inuo done all in oui nouci to create a strong and healthy 
financial position and I tliiiik what. I have aiicady ^md has dcmonstiatcd this 
cfreetiveness ol oin «action 111 this dirietiuiu If the insidions lack of confidence 
continues to sap our foundations wo shall, as a (loveinmont, do our best to protect 
them and shall not hesitate to take stumg hn«UKial measuies foi that puipose. But 
this will moan that oiu (‘lU'igios and rosourceh will have to bo devoted to defence 
rathei than to const luctive now cnteipuse and that the Iioptiul prospect of an 
all-round ioco\ cry w huh would bum* prospeuty is so many duoctions and for 
which, so far as hrs jii our powoi we have ci<*atcd nil the ncccKsaiy conditions will 
be unattainable The futun* in this rca]i('cfc lio 5 » in the hands of the leaders of non- 
official opinion Hi India, The icfciponMbihty rests with thorn and not with tlac 
Government 

T do not pioposc to lighten my present lemarks by going into further detail 
now regarding the fipuros of India's debt. Among the papers which will bo 
ciiculatcd will be found a statement pieparod in the same form as was intro- 
duced last year with explanatory notes. 

Mam Features of (he Bmlqct concluding T should like to emphasise again 
what I regal d as the mam features of my budget proposals. First, all additional 
expendituio on normal increments and new sei vices, including the large agrxcul- 
cultural grants and such important new siTvices as civil avmlion is being bamneed 
by economies mainly on military expuuhtmv. Hecondiv, principles of financial 
soundness arc being doubly rcinforceci. No financial weak spots arc being left as 
regards debt redemption and the cash certificate liability, while I Jmve provided, for 
a margin of safet.y m ease events next year prove iinfavourablc. Wc can thus face 
the most stiingent sernliny of financial critics with confidence. Thirdly, wo are 
making a substantial start towards a ooustructive economic policy and opening the 
way for beneficial expenditure if the year proceeds without abnormal disturbances 
to trade or civil security, wc shall have money at our disposal to increase our 
^sources. For these purposes and having prepared these foundations, the Central 
Government next year ought to bo in a position eithesr to initiate important schemes 
themselves or to provide additional revenue for the provincial Governments to ^ve 
them the power for a more generous effort to tliis end. Fourthly, aithough substan- 
tial now revenue is to bo raised the measures which I have proposed are so designed 
^ to leduce rcstiictions on economic action and to lighten rather than increase the 
burden on the poorest classes. Ihis is directly the ease as reduction of the rice 
export duty and of the import duty On kerosene, while all except one of the other 
measures ought to have indirret beneficial effects, I have moreover indicated 
various directions in which, with ihe normal proceeds of our new resources, I hope 
to remove certain hampering imiiedimonts to the business acUvifies of the country. 
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Fifthly, we have in our proposals aflrectin^> cotton made a determined effort to 
remedy a special malady from which the industrial life of Iho countiy is sufFenna 
and by lestoiing health to one impoitant centre to improve the general condition of 
tho countiy 

Sixthly, we have made a determined effort by a propei contiol of capital expen- 
diture to give a chance fox the lecuperation of the country’s ciodit so that with 
strength lestoied, a healthy growth piopoitioncd resouiccs may be once moic 
resumed. 

I would ask honourable members to give all these points impaitial consideration 
and to lead into my proposals then futuie piomise no less than then present 
performance 

I may possibly be criticised for seeking to raise moie revenue than appears to be 
immediately needed for actual outgoings, but I hope that x\hat I have said will have 
convinced at least a mapiily of ‘this Assembly, fii&t of the paiamount importance of 
creating reserves to strengthen oui losoiiiees and cicdit at this picsent ciitical 
junctuie in India’s history, and, secondly, foi picpaiing the uay tor a moie 
generous allocation to the pio^anccs of sources of leveiniefoi nation-binUling sex vices 
It has often been said that the refoiras intioclucccl aftei 1919 have failed to achieve 
their full effect owing to lack of adequate funds in tho hands of tho pxovincial 
Governments I am desirous of doing all in my pouex to picpaic fox better success 
in the next step. 

Of one thing I feel certain that whether mv particular pioposals axe popular or 
not and whether or not they axe open to cxiticism in detail, the mam pui poses 
which I have in mind is the right purpose and the future will prove the truth of 
this contention. A Finance Member has to suffer the slings and arrows of 
cnticism for his immediate actions and perhaps in very rare case to receive some 
meed of praise if Providence brings good times iii his tenuxe of odice, but his 
own efforts should really be judged by their more lasting results and I can hope 
with confidence that if any present pioposals are accepted, my successor, liom 
whatever quarter he may come, will in the future, look back to me with gratitude 
for having proposed these drastic measures at this stage. For tho present, xt is 
my purpose, as I hope it will also bo that of this Assembly, to make clear to all 
concerned that whatever political changes may be in store, it will ever bo the 
determination on an unshakable foundation. 


General Discussion on Budget — 4th & Sth March 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House adjourned till the 4ik. MARCH^ 
when the attack on the budget was opened by Mian Skah Nawax^ secretary of the 
Central Muslim party. He said that the budget had some very disappointing features 
It showed even at a time of such a general trade depression that the Finance Member’s 
watch-word was extravagance instead of economy He particularly opposed fresh 
taxation on the poverty-stnken people of India, while he held that the increase from 
X I to 1 5 per cent of the cotton duty was justified in the interests of the Bombay 
industry. He indicated that he would strongly oppose the introduction of imperial 
preference by the proposed additional 5 per cent protective duty against non-Bntish 
goods and hoped that all Indian parties would oppose impciial prefeience Mian 
Shah Nawaz wished that the tariff proposals should be scrapped. The silver duty 
was highly unfair. He assured the Finance Member that no patriotic Indian would 
repudiate the national debt, but asked if the military expenditure of Rs, 54 . crores 
was justified Mian Shah Nawaz continued ; ‘Why not give up distrust of Indians ? 
There is going to be no upheaval in India, but Don inion Status can’t be granted, not 
even promised, so long as the army is not Indianised We are piepared to place 
the finances on unshakeable foundations, but it is the clear duty of the Govexnment 
to see the legitimate desires of the Indian people fulfilled without further delay. 
Indians want the present system to go root and branch. I think the Congress is 
prepared to nip the revolutionary movement m the bud, provided the Government 
play its own part well and give 'a hopeful promise to the Indian people. Without 
that the financial position will remain unstable If you give that everything will be 
all right, but if it is not remedied theie will be chaos. (Nationalist applause.) 
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S\T Hugh Cocke, deputy le.ider of the European gioup b.iid lint if civil dis- 
obedience was nipped in the bud and they had a peaceful year, that would be 
leflected very much in the budget figmes of next >eai Tiacnig the leasons for 
the new taxation, Sir Hugh Cocke conipaied the pobition between 192324 and 
1930-31 and said that during this period the increase in ic\cnue was Rs loji ciores 
but as the provincial contributions were totally remitied the increase m itvenue 
was only Rs 1^2 croies, while the increase in expcndiiine dining the same seven 
>ears was Rs 3^^ crorcs Thus bn Cicoige Schuster was right that the pioviiinal 
contribution gap lemaincd paitly unfilled and therefoie must he met by additional 
taxation Sir Hugh Cocke consideitd the post ofTac itlums particularly disappoint- 
ing as they meant contiibution fiom the central icveimcs ofRs 70 lakhs to meet the 
losses of this commercial depailnieiit Touching tie ta'ation Tnoj osals, Sir Hugh 
said that the objection to the ]>ronosccl increase in incometax could onlv be sentimental 
as the increase was veiy small and not one which slould be attacked Sn Hugh 
continued — ‘I see no sene us buidcn on any consumer as the tax on kerosene and the 
sugai duty only impose a niodeiate burden I regret theie is no promise m the bon, 
member's speech about a reconsideration of companies' supertax Finally, one Iras 
got to consider that the payments made to laboui during last year or two 
such as in postal and railway employ, aie \ciy heavy No one regiets the increase 
but in order to meet that bill we have got to pass fresh taxation It seems to me 
that none of these taxes hits any branch of the community severely or harshly and 
the House might well accept the budget ' {Oflicial applause) 

Mr. Amaivath Dvtt, wdiile appieciating the earnest attempts of Sir George 
Schuster to balance the budget, warned him of his opposition to any increased taxa- 
tion, especially when more than half the budget was non-voted That thetc should 
be increased taxation in a countr> where millions of people were ill-fed and half-clad 
was monstrous The remedy lay in the Imperial Government sharing the burden 
of military expenditure by Indianising the Army Ihe remedy also lay m fixing a 
national standard of wages both for Indians aiid for foreigners Mr Putt also com- 
plained of the Government's failuic to announce the^ date of the Round Tabic Con- 
ference and to grant jioliiiral amnesty to case the political situation 

Mr. Shanmitkham (lietUjs while congratulating Sir George Schuster on his 
vivid picture of the financial position of the country, feared that his (the speaker's) 
warning to him last year had come true for the gap between revenue and expenditure 
had become permanent The receipt from the Geiman liquidation fund should have 
gone to the sinking fund, but it had been utilucd to cover n portion of the deficit. 
Rs 2,35 lakhs of the revenue reserve fund had also been utilircd to reduce the gap 
It should not be forgotten that they had lUilr/ed Rs crores of uncovered liability 
on postal cash certificates The real deficit was thus Rs, 88t lakhs, leaving aside 
the revenue surplus The accrued liability on postal cash certificates had been added 
to the permanent debt Thus, India had lived on borrowed rapinl and extraneous 
windfalls for the last three years. The country had reached a Mage when the normal 
growth in the expansion of revenue Lad come to a Mandstil! and the expenditure 
did not show a possibility of being tliccked While world causes had been 
partially responsible, the IS. fid ratio fixed in the tocih of the Assembly's opposition 
was also a greatly (onlnbutoiy factor. Mr, Chetty welcomed the increased import 
duty on cotton but the situation had been complicated by the introduction of imfiena} 
preference. Proceeding, Mr. Chetty said, don't object to imperial picference 
simply because it is imperial preference. Contituing, Mr. Chetty said that no country 
m the Commonwealth bad accepted imperial preference as a policy. Indeed at the 
conference of Australian statesmen who discussed this question speaker after speaker 
declared that the tariff policy should be guided by the fiscal and economic interests 
of the country and not of the Empire, It should be possible to devise a fiscal scheme 
which would give protection to Indian industries and not prejudicmlly affect the in- 
terests of the consumer and at the same time give preference for British products, 
Mr. Chetty, alluding to the silver duty, sard that the silver in the Gold Standard 
Reserve must be replaced by gold or else it would be difficult to establish a 
gold standard currency. If the silver duty Js necessary then as a corollary 
he suggested an increase in the import duty on silverware ‘and silver thread. 
Concluding, Mi. Chetty urged that the Finance Member should regard himself 
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as the custodian of national finance and devise ways and means for increasing 
the national wealth and thereby lesources at the disposal of the provincial 
Governments Incidentally he recommended the establishment of an economic 
advisory council on the lines of the council announced by the Labour Goveinment. 

Sir Parushotamdas Thalutdas said that it was a tragedy that Sii George Schuster 
should be asking the Assembly to agree to fresh taxation not for spending more 
money for nation-biiilding activities but for putting the finances in a solvent condition 
But the IS 6d ratio was responsible for it Unless the Finance Member found 
that It was necessaiy to have to sell short teim securities like treasury bills m the Gold 
Standard Reserve in the near future, it was necessaiy to piovide for temporary 
depreciation in the market value of these securities out of the reserve. He protested 
against anything being debited against revenue for these securities and the provision 
in the budget for 50,000 was unnecessarv* The Goveinment must depend on 
the norma] increase in revenue for evpenditure on the new sei vices No fresh taxa- 
tion was necessary The ratio of is 6d was responsible for the dangerously low 
margin they had been having The Government should not have increased the 
salaries of officers under the Lee concessions without considering the capacity of 
the country to stand fresh taxation. 

Alluding to the militarv expenditure, Sir Purushctamadas Thakurdas said that 
there had been a substantial fall in the price of Indian articles required for the army 
and theie was also a saving in respect of sterling expenditure m London, yet military 
expenditure wa^ not reduced. The Government should earmark any surplus in 
future years for the put pose of constructive economic policy. 

Concluding, he alluded to the cotton duties and said that in this matter the 
Government had shown a step-motherly attitude. 

Mr. N.G Kellar said that Sir Geoige Schuster’s budget was a lucid but lurid state- 
ment It was lucid not in the sense of sanity but of clarity. Its very lucidity made its 
luridity more obvious. Last year it was the case of cautious treading or soft-padded 
footfall of a tiger but this year the tiger was unrelenting and put its fingers deep into 
the vilals of the Indian people Mr Kelkar wanted to know if the sterling loan of 
12 lakhs recently started was absolutely necessaiy and if so why it has 
been floated in London and not in India The budget was marked by hopeless extra- 
vagance, niggardly in provision for nation-building services and obstinate in the 
tendency to take the is, 6d latio as a settled fact. 

Continuing Mt Kelkar accused the Government of wild orgies of extravagance 
and criticised them for making intei locked tai iff proposals which placed the country 
on the horns of a cruel dilemma. ‘If we accept the Government's proposals we 
accept the vicious principle of imperial prefeience If wc do not, we cause misery 
to our cotton industry The Finance Member has said that fiscal autonomy is a rock 
reality, but I say that fiscal autonomy is mock reality, for the piesent occasion 
impenal preference comes by the front door. The taxation proposals betray a 
callousness in the budget when there is such a depth of depression m the country. 
Only currency notes have not yet depreciated in value ' 

Sir Bait Singh Cfour siikl tha.t even though the Assembly had now before it 
the tenth budget under the Reforms, the Government's military budget remained 
the same. He protested against this standardization and demanded an explanation. 
It was no wonder that Burma and other provinces wanted a separation from such 
a costly central Government, whose demands deprived them of elastic sources of 
revenue Sir Hari Singh Gour particularly protested against Sir George Schuster's 
proposals for over-budgeting against future contingencies and to help the provinces. 
^Let us think of the present The future will take care itself.* He would oppose all 
additional taxation and unless he was convinced about imperial preference he would 
vote against it. 

Pcindit Eli day Eath Kttnxru maintained that Sir George Schuster’s economics 
was not of a permanent chaiacter. He particularly attacked the military budget and 
said that if only the Inchcape proposals were carried out m respect of reduction of 
personnel of infantiy battalions, both Indian and European, it would lead to an 
immense economy. Then, again, the question of capitation charge had been under 
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consideration for several years, but the Government had not yet come to any 
conclusion The cost of transport of British troops, which the British Government 
had agieed to share by a half, was fixed at a time when it cost Ks 18 lakhs Now 
that the cost would be Rs 38 lakhs, why should not the Welby Commission's 
principle of half share be apidied ^ Finally, Pandit Kun7iu touched the cotton duties 
and said that even the Dominions had not accepted the principle of discrimination 
against foreign goods, how could India do so ? 

M),M, K Achanja deplored the Goveinmentlpohcy, which had driven out of the 
House the Congressmen, who if they had remained m the House would have contri- 
buted to the better administration of the country He tiaced all the depression 
to the artificial cunency policy He said " ‘Pae we to go to the electois and say ; 
“Here is additional taxation which shouUl be cheei fully granted because the 
Goveinment has inteifered not only with out econoinical rights but our national and 
religious institutions and said you shall not many your daughters accoi cling to your 
religion ( Laughter ) You may laugh now, but I shall see what answei you give 
to the electors Speaking for the average man, I protest against any fuither taxation 
even for the sake of the Bombay Mills I feat that if we discriminate against Japan 
she will prohibit the entry of Indi in ri(.c into Japan, India will then loaC its market 
by trying to feed Lancashire 

Mr. B Das objected to imperial piefeiencc in any foim and was glad that Mr 
Birla had expressed himself against it. The difficulties of the mill industry were not 
the labour troubles as Mr. Kikabhai Pi cmchand, said, but m over^capitalisation ami 
mismanagement of capitalists It was surpiising that Sii Htin Singh Gour was luke- 
warm in his condemnation of imperial preference in the hope that India would gel 
justice in London m the Round Table Conference for reforms India objected to 
paying this price and should letire honourably in an equal footing without any such 
payment of a price. The militaiy expenditure should be 1 educed straight away and 
those Items of expenditure, like aviation and meteoiology, which weie i call y meant 
mainly for military purposes should be included in the mihtaiy estimates. India did 
not want to quarrel with Japan, but the Government ot India, by special prefeience, 
was dragging one Asiatic country into bad lelation with another. He supported the 
earmarking of all revenue accruing from protective duties for being devoted to nation- 
building purposes. 

Mi U. IX Bp la recalled that Sir George Schuster had told him at the Indian 
Chambers Federation that he would promote a sunshine league rather than a dark 
clouds league. Mr Birla, therefore, expected to see all Government people wearing 
the badge of the sunshine league, but fouml that Sir George Rainy, with his railway 
deficit was the first seceder to join the black clouds league* He uas followed by the 
provincial Finance Members all c'amounng for the membership of this league. 
The latest victim of it was Sir George Schuster himself. Mr. Birla mamtamed that 
the financial position of India was very weak If the malady were temporary, 
additional taxation could cure it. But the malady was deeper. Mr. Birla said 
that the result of maintaining the is. 6d. ration was that if all notes of silver rupees 
were presented to-day for exchange in gold, the Finance Member knew he could not 
pay more than od. per rupee 

iifn Birla added: — ‘New taxation might cieate a patchwork. It cannot create money. 
At this stage we require not new taxation, but the creation of more money and 
piospenty in the country. Retrenchment, ruthless and drastic, is the remedy. We 
are wasting the resources on running our civil aviation and broadcasting undertaking. 
All these are luxuries when the country’s position is so weak. There is thus in the 
budget neither retrenchment nor a constructive scheme which may lead to prosperity.' 
The country was 1x1 a worse position compared to the pre-war period. He quoted 
figmes to show that the consumption of cloth and su^ar remained stationary per 
capita. As regards the consumption of gold and silver this was consumed at the rate 
ofRs 1-4 per head. Was this excessive? He recalled the view that there was 
hoarding of gold and silver. On the other band these were bought for consumption 
or investment, the latter owing to the absence of other deposit facilities. He 
commented on the fact that while in England the currency circulation totalled 360 
millions the pnvate deposits in banks were ss,ooo millions. On the other hand m 
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India the cuirency circulation was 500 ciores and private deposits m banks 200 crores 
only He asked, had not the Government of India frittered away 140 crores worth of 
gold in maintaining the exchange ratio? ‘Until we get full financial automony, I 
would be the last person to encourage the Indian people not to buy mote gold What 
guarantee is there that the moment Government again got out gold resources it would 
not dissipate them as has been done 111 the past ^ ( Hear, heai ) The fact of the 
mattei is that every constructive scheme tequires money by way of subsidy or loan, 
and the time you begin to put money in circuhtiou the money market weakens, and 
the exchange weakens So that whether we go south, noiih, east or west it is this 
exchange question that like King Charles* head stanvls m our way and no constructive 
scheme of prosperity of the countiy can be put forward until the Government of India 
are prepared to forget the maintenance of the exchange at is 61 Therefore, for the 
present, ruthless retienchment is the only alternative’ As regards imperial 
pieference, Mr Birla wished at this stage only to express the hope that the Govern- 
ment realised that his side of the House would oppose any policy of imperial 
preference. 

Mr Lamb, pleading the case for Burma, regretted that there had been no 
reduction m the duty on hides He, howerver, welcomed the reduction of duty on 
nee and hoped that the Government of India would remit the duty cntiiely when the 
finances of the country permitted Mr Lamb strongly protested against the en- 
hancement of duty on kerosine oil and looked with apprehension the remark of the 
Finance Membei m the budget speech that the eubanceraent was only the first step. 
He regarded the increased tax on kerosine as a direct attack on indigenous companies 
which would greatly benefit the foreign oil mteiests m India. 

Mr, Eama Enshna Reddy attacked the military policy of the Government and 
uiged that the military budget should be made votable And although he welcomed 
the duty on sugar, he adversely cntici/ed all the proposals of new taxation and felt 
that the tariff board should have been given a chance to examine the case of the 
textile industry before the 5 per cent protection was granted He regretted that 
the Government had done nothing for the nation-building departments 

Mr, E, Gn Roy congratulated Sir George Schuster on the fair and unvarnished 
account, but his analysis of the financial situation had fully borne out the piognostica- 
tions of members like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mi Birla and Mr, Chetty and 
had belied the forecasts of Sir Basil Blackett. Sir George Schuster had said . ‘We 
are at the end of the troubles ’ Mr Roy hoped that this would be realised and 
wished him good luck, so that there would be a prosperous budget next yeai. Mr. 
Birla had opined that retrenchment was the only remedy, but Mr Roy agreed with 
Sir George Schuster that there was very little room for economy in civil expenditure. 
Really speaking, there was room in the military department for the pruning knife 
But on the civil side, Government need not have agreed to a certain expenditure this 
year and that too had been done, he regretted to say, with the help of the Standing 
Finance Committee, For instance, the taking over of broadcasting was a heavy 
responsibility and should never have been done now. Then again there was the 
appointment of a deputy secretary in the Education Department foi emigration woik. 
This was wrong, for with the growth of provincial antonomy the size of the Govern- 
ment of India must be reduced. He also objected to the creation of the costly post 
of an administrator for New Delhi which was untenanted for the greater part of the 
year. The axe must, theiefore, work on the military expenditure which had grown 
from 21 crores in 1890 to over 55 crores at the present time Really the increase of 
30 crores was unjustified. He appealed to Sir George Schuster to bring the Brussels 
recommendations into active operation so that there might be prosperity ahead. 
Mr. Roy disagreed with Sir George Schuster m his political diagnosis and feared that 
there was the spirit of retaliation breathing through this part of the budget speech. 
Politically, as economically, India was passing through a world process of evolution. 
Was there not political assassination even m Geneva? The Indian public had 
enough of sanity to know its own interest. If India lost credit in the world market, it 
was because of the melancholy impression brought about by the failure of the Govern- 
ment of India to carry forward such Bills as the Public Safety Bill and the Hunger- 
Strike Bills. Concluding Mr. Roy criticized the Empire free trade policy and objected 
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to the Government of Iiidii iiuiiosiiii; U\auoii in the hope of helping the provinces, 
because the whole coiibtitution il stuiLiiue w.is undergoing a change and none knew 
whether there would be a fcdcial 01 iiuiiaij government 

Sii Conasjt Jiihamfi} said that the Government had foi long agitated, cogitated, 
and hesitated in the matter of the cotton industry, but betlei late than never The 
Goveinment hat], hOk\evei, coujiled piotection with proposals which no member of 
the House could cvci accept (Hear hcai ) No Biitish Dominion had accepted 
the policy of imperial pieferenre or given picfcrcnce to Britain, if theie was the 
slightest susiiicion that a Dominion would be adveisely alfceted in the future ‘ To 
ask us to do anything which was not absolutel> in the mteiest of the country would 
be absolutely ndiculous and absuul We aie toUl that the exemption which is pio- 
posetl IS m the best interests of the country. The three points which should be 
considered in this connection are, whetbei imported goods fioiii England compete 
With ours in this country, whethci the exemption given to England is really a relief to 
the consumers of India and, thiidly, whclhei this exemption will by any chance within 
the next tliiee years enable irnpoited goods fioin Engl ind to compete better with our 
own\ He proposed to disc tisb these niattcrs laiti in connection with the Tariff Bill 
He welcomed the b iiiancc Member s statement that fiscal autonomy was real and 
said ‘Let us not foigct that under the present constitution, the Government of 
India have to take their budget to the higher authorities and only recently the 
Finance Member had piucecaed 6,000 miles to take his insti actions 1 accept the 
Finance Member's statement but hope that the convention will now be given sta- 
tutoiy effect undei fiscal autonomy We do not want our Finance Member to go 
6,000 miles for instrucfons We do not desire appeals to be made by England or 
any other country, not before the budget is intioducod but after it has been introduced 
in this House 1 bat would be the reality * The Government has asked us to keep 
in view the giave impoitance of wulet consideiations I find that since the Viceroy's 
Announcement the original trustee theory has been replaced in a section of the 
powerful British press by open declarations that India is nece sary for England and 
further icfoimsaie dangeious to the inteiests of England, because India is 
England's best maikct Sii Cowasji said that when the appeal was made to the 
House to look at the questions fan Iy» he would remind the members of the Govern- 
ment of the powerful section of England which was against giving us any Refoims. 
He deprecated the outrageous monstrous policy that one countiy should not be allowed 
to advance because us tiadc is to be reserved to the other country, that our industries 
and commerce should remain wheie they have been because the interest of another 
country are affected. The appeal, iherefoie, was inopportune. As regards 
the measures of taxation the House would keep its mind open till these Bills aie 
presented. 

Dr, B, S, Mtmijo confined his criiinsm to the military budget and held that unless 
it was veiy much leduced, India would never be satisfied, lie felt that the provision 
for the nation-building yjau of the nnluary was entirely inadequate and the present 
policy of the Government would peipciuate the ilependence of India on foieign 
defence Even fiom the selfish point of view, the Government should place greater 
reliance on a national rather than on a meiceiiary army. The Colonies, he said, 
were spending lavishly on the development of a territorial aimy on which they 
depended for their defence, while m India the Government had made a provision of 
Rs 5,00,000 for the puipose in the current year. He ui ged for gi eater facilities for 
rifle clubs m India and fot a rapid development of the territorial army. 

Pandit M, 1/. Malavitja felt that the budget proposals weie the greatest indictment 
of the piesent system of Goveinmenc under which the expendituie was evex growing 
irrespective of the needs of the country. Tasation in India had been kept on the 
war level ^ and it was now pxoposed to atld it up by five croies, ‘We cannot think of 
a more wicked system of Government which has deliberately kept up as such and the 
sooner we end it the better for the humanity of India. Pandit Malaviya attributed 
all the troubles of the Government to the policy of i8d. ratio aud urged that the 
light policy was to undo the evil The silver duty would have to pay five per cent 
more than the world market price now and would have their saving further reduced 
when the duly was removed. Pandit Malaviya described the 5 per cent protective 
duty to the textiles as a bounty to the Lancashire goods imposed with the sole 
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intention of driving out Japan from the Indian market With the increase in the 
income-tax rates, this duty would m no way help the Indian manufactiuer. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that the Finance Member had made an appeal on 
behalf of tlie Biitish Government and had warned that any adveise decision of the 
Assembly would prejudice the British public opinion at the Round Table Conference 
Pandit Malaviya asked whethei it was right for the Government to put such a 
pressure upon them when they were not told what the Government proposals 
regarding Dominion Status weie Bui he said ‘If we fail to yield to your pressure 
and do not respond to the British Government, the lesponsibili^’y for it would be 
with ^ the Indian Government ’ In conclusion, he said that retrenchment and 
taxation to the needs of the countiy was the only light course for the Government 

ilfn ilf. i?. Jayaka) said that he wished to discuss the budget as a politician Sir 
George Schuster had claimed that he had come as a doctor to diagnose the disease 
and to speak fiankly. Mr Jayakar theiefore was much concerned to learn that this 
doctor believed that there could be no further retrenchment A retrenchment of 8o 
lakhs in 55 crores of military budget was a gieat joke Mr Jayakar reminded the 
House that when Mr Bryce who was a constitutionalibt visited India he gave his 
impression as follows : ‘I smell gunpowder eveiy whcie in India * He would add 
that he smelt gunpowder everywhere through this budget Taxation could not be 
justified by any canon to enable the spender to meet his extravagance 

Sir George Schuster, in a comprehensive leply, m winding up the debate met the 
salient points. He admitted that it was quite possible to disguise the deficit, but that 
could not be reconciled with his financial conscience He did not take a gloomy view 
of the position, but held that the gap had occurred because the revenue expectation had 
not been realized He was asking for additional taxation essentially for the next year at 
any rate to cover the gap. But in case a surplus accrued hereafter, that would be 
needed for distribution to the provinces He found that the criticism and approval of 
the taxation proposals had balanced each other There was counterbalancing advan- 
tage in all his taxation proposals except perhaps that regarding income-tax But this he 
imposed so that thousands who charged the Government with extravagance would 
know that the Government officers too would have to bear the burden Sir George 
bchiister particularly defended the silver duty and held that there would be no occa- 
sion for taking it off unless silver again appreciated to the wat-time value He was 
considering Mr. Chetty's suggestion for a duty on silverwares and silver thread. As 
regards the cotton proposals, he denied Pundit Malaviya's chaige that it was imperial 
preference m an insidious form The statement was peifectly frank and straightforward. 
( Applause ) The Government believed that no case whatever had been made out 
for a general increase m cotton duties beyond 15 pei cent As regards retrenchment, 
he assured the House that the retrenchment officer would be able to bring about 
an elimination of the wasteful items in the details of administration As for 
retrenchment based on a change of policy, this was held up till the constitutional 
changes had occurred. This applied to military expenditure as well, but he did not 
agree with Mr. Jayakar that the reduction of 80 lakhs lepresenting 2 per cent of the 
Army estimates was a joke He hoped that after the re-equipment programme was 
over, there would be further reductions in the Ai my budget. But matters of policy 
had to wait till the next reforms. That was why the Finance Member had not been 
able to do as much as he had wished in these spheies. Concluding, Sir George 
Schuster agreed that the country badly needed a constructive economic policy and 
said his own mmd too was moving towards the proposal made by Mr. Chetty for an 
advisory economic council, as there was at present no touch between the Government 
and unofficial opinion on this subject He invited the leaders to make suggestion 
on the point and assured them that every member of the Government had the same 
objective as the Opposition, namely, advancement of India. ( Applause ) 

Tariff Act ^Amendment) Bill 

6 th, MABOH : — ^The Assembly sat for 50 minutes on this day to transact official 
business. At the outset Sir George Rainy presented the select committee's 
repoit on the Indian Gompantes Act {Amendment) Bill 

Sir Georgy Rainy then moved the considerauon of the Indiau Tariff Act 
(Amendment) Bill* He explained that two changes had been made by the select 
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committee the fust to make provision for specification by notification of such 
substances as mi‘»ht be considered necess.iiy to be biought under specific duty 
applicable to sicchaune, with the obiect of securing uniformity of treatment at the 
various poits , and the second, to adopt a convenient method of seeming to the 
Government a revenue coiicsponding to that foiuierly leceived by the Indian Board- 
casting Company fiom iinpoits of wiieless receiving sets by restoring the statutory 
duty of 15 per cent ‘.idvaloi cm* or pait of it The select committee recommended 
that no alteration should bo made in the statutory tanfi The motion was considered 
and the Bill was passed 


Steel Protection Bill 

Sii George Rainy ne\t moved the consideration of the Steel Industry Protection 
Bill He said the selort commitlce had icpmted without making any change 

Mr Das, moving an amendment that the Bill should come into foice on the ist 
July, 1930 said that in the selett committee iheie no substantial difference between 
himself and the Goveinment on the mam obiect of the Bill He, however, felt 
strongly that if the Bill was enfoiced immediately it would impose hardship on 
importers, and he read a telegram from the Bombay lion Merchants' Association 
praying that the Bill should come into foice after June ne\t. 

Sir George Rainy, opposing the amendment, said that if the amendment was 
accepted it would dcpait fiom the unifoim piartice which was hitherto followed in the 
case of import duties and that would be to the dctiiment of the piotected industries. 
The Government'b intention was that if, the Bill was passed, it would be brought 
into force within seven days The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Patents Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir B N Mitra moved that the amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act (Amendment) Bill, which were very formal and 
three in number, be accepted by the House The motion was agreed to. 

Special Marriage Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gwynne (joint secretary, Home department) moved that the Special 
Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill, as pasbcd by the Council of State, be taken into 
consideration cxpliined that sec 3 of the Special Maniage Act of 1872 pres- 
cribed the conditions under which mainagcs could be celebrated. One of these was 
that each party must, if he or she had not completed the age of 21, obtain the consent 
of his or her father 01 guardian to get married In the forms of declaration there was 
nothing to require the paitics to decUic then evact ages at the time of marriage. 
The result was that the registrar of mariiages could not enforce the provisions about 
the consent of parents or guardians if the parents to the marriage refrained from 
filling in the relevant para of the declaration In a recent case the Calcutta High 
Court had pointed out the desirability of supplying this omission The object of the 
Bill was to secure the proper identification of parties and witnesses and also to 
make certain other amendments m the forms. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, opposing the motion, said that the measure was very 
defective and drew attention to the Majority Act, which fixed the majority age at 18 
and said that if the Bill became law u would disqualify the marriages of those persons 
who under the Act could not have either a guardian or whose father was dead. 

The Home Memb#»r pointed out that the intention of the Bill was only to remove 
the difficulty of administering the law. 

Mr. Jayakar suppoUing Sir Han Singh Gour, said that by the proposed enact- 
ment the Goveinment created a worse anomaly than before. Surely India had made 
great progress smcc 1872, and if the Government could not change the age of 21 into 
18 they should leave the law where it was. 

The Law Member regretted that he had not applied his mind to the Bill. Sir 
Han Singh Gout's criticisms were perfectly legitimate. It was always the purpose of 
legislation to leave no room for anomaly and make all points clear, 

Mr. Gwynne withdrew the Bilk 
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Othei Amendment Bills 

On Mr. Owynne's motion the P)iiiOns A(t Amendment Bill ^ ns passed by the 
Council of State, was passed, and on the Law Monibei’s motion the bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain otbei enactments, as passed by the Council 
of Slate, was consideied and passed The Assembly then adjourned 
Demands for Grants — Executive Demand 

7tk, MARCH —Voting on demands for gianis commenced on this day. Mi. 
Kclkai moved that the demand under the head ‘Ex<‘cutive Councir be 1 educed to 
one rupee Ho pointed out that IMiihatma Gandhis oic\rii demands weie not 
exhaustive but ilmstiativo, and Mahatma Caiidhi had in ctlcet s.ud *If you meet 
these ilIuBtiativc demands it uoiild show a ccitam change m the angle of vision of 
the Government.’ Piocecduig, Mi Ivelkai said that Mahatma GandhTs demands ivere 
not all ot them, like piohibitioii, leduction ot land leveiuio and militaiy expenditiue, 
fantastic, but they -wcic bonio of the items of good go\ eminent, which if refused, 
would only mean that theie w’as no change of hemt in the Government. Good 
government was no subbtitute foi self-government, lu 'which the people must got 
a chance thiough their lepiobentativert to eaiiy out the national will. A nation 
might be wrong in its view, but it could claim the light oven to make mistakes, 
if mistakes theie nnibt be But now in India the Icgishituic was controlled by the 
executive m respect of initiative ])ioccdme, ballot, allotment of days for sessions, 
etc. Practically there w^as a monopoly of time for ofUcial business and exclusive 
rights, for example, m respect of money bills. In a responsible government the 
lemslature could collectively have its revenge against the executive by sending the 
Camnet into the '\ulderness .as the Fieiich Cabinet had been scattered like 
pins at shoit intervals, In India the executive Government luideistood lesponsibihty 
in the sense of powei and the nation, therefore, felt humiJiatcd because the legis- 
latures, even with elected majoiities had no power and no iintiativo and national 
policies were expressed only to be frustiated by the obstinacy of the executive 
The claim for responsible government arose through this humiliation Undei the 
present constitution the ultimate authoiity and power was 111 the hands of tho 
Secretary of State, whoso Council in London was an eye-wash. Who could 
forget that Lord Birkenhead did not know who was Mi Mulhk and who was Di 
Paianipye ? The substance of India’s claim foi responsible government was that 
the Secretary of State’s office should be abolished, and the Recietaiy of State’s 
powers should bo transfened to the Indian Govcinment, which bhould be a national 
Government and be inianued and made icsponsiblo. 

Sir James Orcrar on behalf of the Govcinment agreed that constitutionally they 
were not responsible to the Legislature in the sense that they weio not lemovablo 
by a vote ot the House but he repudiated the allegation that they were nrosponsiblc 
in every sense. On Ihe other hand, during the last ten yeais, in spite of the many 
handicaps and disadvantages, the admmisl ration was ciiniecl on in the upshot to tho 
benefit of the people of India. Impoitant political developments had taken place 
and were taldng place and 1 hough he could not predict tho piociso steps which 
would be taken to promote further advaneonieut of India’s political futuic he had 
no doubt that they would be in full accordance with the pronouncement of 1917. 
He trusted that the London Conference would give effect to what the Viceioy recently 
told the House, namely, elucidation and harmony of views. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment had two important duties to peiform • firstly, to adhere loyally m spiiit and 
in letter to the Declaration of 1917, and secondly, to maintain by every means at 
their command all those conditions including tho maintenance of peace and order 
which were necessary foi the development and fruition of that policy. 

The House divided and Mr. Kelkar’s cut was lost by 39 agamst 50, The demand 
for the Executive Council was earned. The House then adjourned. 

Amy Demand 

8th, MARCH The Army department grant was moved by Sir George Schuster 
on this day. 

Mr Abdul Matin Chotodlrnty moved the Independent Party's cut reducing the 
amount to one rupee. It was intended, he said, to be a protest against the general 
military policy of the Government and in particular their policy of not giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Skeen Committee. The Government policy through- 
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out had been lo e\cliKle Indians fiom the hii’hci lanls of the aimy and peipetuate 
the lugemonv of BiUish ufth eis in the arn’^ The last Euiopcan Wai had exploded 
the myth of the whitcman s buidcn and the whueman’s supenoiity and India could no 
longer be uiled by It Wibdom and statesniaiiNhip demanded that the Goveinment 
should make a icady resjmnse to the demand so ably set forth by the conirnittee 
whereon Sir Andie\/ Skeen presided Th U committee had advised the Government 
to slait an Indian Sandlnnsl by 1OA3 and the Aimy ScciUaiy bad wanted India to 
wait till 193s and not wony until that time 

Ml Mackwoith Young, imer\ tiling, said * I did not say that the institution was 
to start by 193^ 

Ml. Abdul Mann Choudhu!> , — ‘’lhen\ouaieshelvingalltbemaioiicconinien- 
clations of tbc comnutn e d he Indian youths arc tliu sting fbi fnedoni and alicady 
ci>ing ‘Long Lne Et\olunon* Tht> ait getting imbued with the lessons of the 
lives of l)e Vakra and Mu bad Collms It you don't give opportunity for then 
energy and ciubusiasm In pio\iding high places in the nimv that might find an out- 
let in other diicctioiis If \oii ignoie ibc repoit of ibo Skec i Committee it might 
not be long \^hen the salute of the Union J ick will give place to the salute of the 
Independence Flag 

Mr. Mackwortb .11 mv secretary, said that it was not tiuc that the Govern- 

ment had not done am thing to follow the iccomniendalions of the Skeen Committee 
The Government had iii(.t^M^ed the mimhci of vaianncs for Indians in Sandhuist 
from 10 to 20 and had ihiuwn opt n Woolwich and C’lanwdl and w^ete taking Indians 
foi artillery and engineers No doubt the Skeen Committee had pioducerl a tune 
table for increased numbers to he admitted in Sandlmist but thev couhl not proceed 
every yeai agieeung to the imie table miles', it was estahliscd that the results were 
satisfactory As Di Moonje had said the ksuUs last ycai wcie satisfactory and the 
Government hoped that qualified cadet b would come in mcieasing numbers. Not 
only were the Goxcinnicnt doing their best lo expand the xak ancics but as stated by 
the Sccietaiy of State a few d.ivs ago they were considering the question of training 
Indians in India for the Kiiig\ Commission But an Indian Samlhurst could not be 
started unless there was the letjuueti number That was whv the Government were 
watching the results of tlie e%arnina(tons Regarding the eight unit scheme the armv 
secretary reiterated the uunaiks matlc by the Commander in-Chief m the Council of 
State that there was no mteiuion of abolishing the scheme because the success of the 
experiment couhl be tried by concentrating Indians in select units and not by scatter- 
ing them throughout India lie assurer! that the feeling agnmst the scheme which 
was said to CMst ammig Indian officeis was fast disappearing and as a matter of fact 
Indians preferred to join units wluie Indians were iti a ninjority It was natural that 
buds of a feather must Anck together* Regarding military expenditure Mr Mac- 
worth Young sard they were facihiating every plan by which thev would be able to 
make a gradual reduction Some reduction in fighting units had been already made 
as a result of the reorganization bchenie. 

The House by 40 against 44 votes carried the motion amidst Opposition cheers* 
Ihe Assembly adjourned till the inth, 

LEAVK for APJOX;RNMEN*n 

lOth. yAIiCll .—There vas unusual activity when tire House met on this day At 
the outset Pandit Mnlaviya moved an adjournment motion to discuss Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai PateFb imprisonment. He b«aid that Sardar Vallabbbbar Patel was acting along 
with Mahatma Gandln and directing an agitation against the salt laws under which 
the people w'cre prohibited from manufacturing salt* He was held in great esteem by 
the people He had gone to Borsad and wished to adtlrcss a public meeting 
but had hardly uttered a few words when he was put under arrest for the violation of 
the order prohibiting speech for a month. The order was under (he Bombay 
District Police Act The question arose whether the Government was justified preven- 
ting Mr Vallabhbhai I*atel from making a speech. The Pandit declared that he did 
not object to any man who offended against the law being punished. 

Pandit Malavlya said that Mahatma Gandhi loo had declared his intention to start 
his campaign on hJarch 12. A large number of people would follow the same course 
This was sufficient to show that the importance of the issues involved was great 
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“My object IS that this matter involves great principles You should have a definite 
policy beliind it and should give us an opportunity of pointing out the dangers 
involved in leaving the piovincial Goveinmeius to lake an independent course 
and not follow a policy which the central Government should lay down In 1931 
25)000 men were anested by the local Governments without consulting the Govern- 
ment of India. I do not want that to recui without the Government of India laying 
down the proper policy * 

Sir James Crerar laised no objection and as the President held the motion in 
order the discussion was fixed for m the afternoon. 

Home Department Demand 

Mr. Sliap Dau(h then moved a rutof Rs 100 under the Home Depaitment Demand 
In doing so he raised the question of theGoveinment’s policy towards political prisoners 
in general and their treatment in jails in particular He said that the countiy was under 
foieign rule. Therefore the argument that European countnes did not recogni/e politi- 
cal prisoners was not applicable to the unique cases of India A comparison between 
the life of India as it was to-day and 30 >ears ago and the physical deterioration that 
had occurred showed why young men were getting excited I maintain that the political 
prisoner's struggle to minimise the exploitation of one by the other is a very noble 
struggle and the man who has the courage of his convictions to start such a campa- 
ign should be more respected than humiliated ' 

Sir James Qreiar confessed to a feeling of disappointment and remarked that 
none had given a suggestion for a definition of ‘political prisoner*. The Government 
attitude on this point was one of complete candour but as in England, America and 
other countries so also m India it was found difficult to define them merely as 
political prisoners, irrespective of the nature of the offence. The local Goveinments* 
unanimous conclusion was that it was impracticable to define the term. He pointed 
out that the principle of equity was involved m classifying a prisoner on the basis 
of Ills previous standard of living and the new rules eliminated all difference based 
on racial grounds. He affirmed that the revision of rules had been earned 
through in a leally sympathetic and careful spirit and the conclusions maiked a 
definite stage of progress 

The House by 52 votes against 39 rejected Mr. Shafi Daudi’s cut. The Inde- 
pendents who were given freedom of vote remained neutial en hloa^ except Mr. 
Facial Rahimtullah and anothei member Mr. Mody also remained neutral. 

The Home Depaitment's grant was then voted 

Finance Department Demand 

Sir Hugh OqcIq next moved a cut of Rs 100 in the demand for iheFinance Depait- 
ment to urge retrenchment. He said that he had nothing very striking to suggest, but 
held that there was a good case for the appointment of a small ad hoo business 
committee with military experience, such as the Inchcape Committee 
had proposed, to plan out a constructive progiamme of decreasing 
expenditure spread over five yeais. He uiged the association of two 
unofficial businessmen m the task. Touching the spheres of reduction he asked 
whether following the practice of business bouses the Government and the Array 
could not bring about a reduction by giving the Government cars to officers rather 
than car allowances He also refeired to an article in the “Daily Chronicle’* condem- 
ning usury. The speaker endorsed the article and said that the Government should 
lend money to people at reasonable rates and if foi such a department they required 
more money they could impose an additional three-annas tax on salt That would 
well r^ay the masses and be of substantial benefit to them. 

Sir George BchmUr said the question of economy in detail would be shortly review- 
ed by a special officer who would go into the causes of the growth of expenditure ^ m 
the civil side. As for the military side, he informed the house that since the question 
of stabilisation came to the forefront an economy campaign on energetic lines had 
already been afoot at the Army Headquarters and the result, he expected, would be 
substantial economy m the Army expenditure, quite apart fxom what might follow as 
the result of the changes m policy on which they could not say anything on the eve 
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of the publication of the Simon Report. Alluding to the lemarks of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, the Finance Member said the case of Bombay had no reil an.ilogy to the 
conditions in the Ce^itral (lovernment, foi in Bombay with its looseness of control 
ovei exoenditure and its ainbitioub pro’^rtmme there was room for economy, wheieas 
here It wis the other wav about Ihe Finince Member added If you adopt 
tndisciiminate lestnction in expenditure there would be committed giievous injuiy to 
the public services ’ At a time when (Toveinment ohlcials were to be busy with 
considcnng the chintfe as the result of the constitutional lefoims to be suggested, 
this was hardly the time foi a large scale economy campiign 

At this St ige the clock sti Lick 4 and the President called on Pandit Malaviya to 
move the adjournment motion Thus the deb ite on Sir PIu'4e Cocke*s motion jvas 
talked out. 

Govt Censured on Sirdar Patel’s Arrest 

Pandit Mala vu / 1 movQd thQ Lv]]o\inm\iii\t of the House to enable the Govern- 
ment to declaie the policy they were going to puisuc in connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement Pandit Malaviya traced the histoiy of M^ihatnm Gandhi’s work 
during and aftci the wai up to the excellent lesponse made by the countiy to the 
Viceroy’s Announcement, but Loid Riisseirs speec h which the British Government 
did not repudiate, folio ved bv the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly which modified 
the previous position of the Viceioy’s Announcement, changed the situation The 
Congress m these cncumstances ailopted the Independence resolution, but Mahatma 
Gandhi even then made it clear m v\ntmgb and in the latest letter to the Viceroy 
that the Congress would be picpared to sui render and accept Dominion Status if 
promised definitely now The Viceroy s repW was a little curt but Mahatma Gandhi 
finding no hope of Dominion Status had decided to launch civil disobedience on non- 
violent lines, a movement which was intended to invite the attention of the country 
and the civilized world to the evils of the piesent system 

Pandit Malaviya s lul he had personally wished that Mahatma Gan<lht had waited 
longei and allowed more time fot negotiations foi a settlement. But he asked the 
Assembly whether m the cucumstances which weie facing Mahatma Gandhi, the 
latter was not acting with the best motives, involving the utmost sacrifice fbr the 
sake of the country’s fieedom. To promote the movement, Mahatma Gandhi had 
selected the salt tax, Satdar Vall.ibhbhai Patel was c«arrying on a non-violent 
propaganda. The magistrate served him with notice under sec. 43 of the District 
Police Act Sardar Patel had been imprisoned. Thib was not an isolated case 
He asked the Government to remember that no less than 50,000 or even a lakh men 
were ready to follow Mahatma Gandhi to the jaiL What was the Cover ument going 
to do This was not a case of ordinary nit iteinent to offences. It was a deliberate 
determination of men who would not let the Bntish rule m India continue without 
the consent of the people of India In such circumstances, would the Government 
allow the provincial Governments to issue inilividual notifications of the character 
whereunder Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel hacl been punisheil. 

Finally Pandit Malaviya urged the (foveinmetu to bring the serious situation to 
the notice of His Majesty’s Government, otheuvise India would have to go to the 
League of Nations of which she was an intlependent member and put her case 
before the bar of the public opinion of the civilized world ( /\pplause ) On the 
other hand, a statesmanlike policy would end the trouble and bring happiness and 
contentment 

Jamrs Orerar dissented from the construction put on the political events 
by Pandit Malaviya and declared that wider issues could not be discussed in the short 
time at his disposal. The direct immediate issue was the arrest and imprisonment 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patch He quoted sections 42, 54 and 71 of the Bombay 
District Act which authorised the local authority to prevent harangues which might 
cause a disturbance and arrest the person who did not desist from so doing after 
the notice and punish him. He said he must recite the facts, though these might be 
painful to some members The authorities judging from the speeches which Sardar 
Patel bad alrea<^ been making advocating breach of the law, non-payment of taxes, 
and boycott of Government servants considered it necessary in the interest of the 
peace of the district to take the action. But Mr. Patel defying the order delivered 
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a speech and was attested, and pleading guilty was impusoncd Speaking from a 
personal evpcuence of the district, during the non-cooperation days, Sir James Crerar 
said this was the district wheiein non-cooperation was paiiicularlv active and had a 
bitter experience of the aftermath of the tiagcdy and teiroi caused in the district by 
an outbiMst in an epidemic form of the dacoities and muideis which took the Bombay 
Government two years to suppress aud restore peace *If the local magisUate realizing 
the inflammable charactei of the material had not taken the action he 
did, I submit he would have been guilty ot a grave dcieliction of duty I 
commend to the house his lesolution and the promptitude whetewith he took 
action’ Pandit Malaviya had asked for a pronouncement of policy legaidmg 
the movement whereof this incident he treated as an issue. Sir James Cierar said that 
this had been declared to the house by the Viceroy’s address wherefrom he quoted 
showing that while pursuing the path of conciliation Government would effectively 
maintain law and order 

Sir James Cierar added . ^It is the desire cf the Government of India to do every- 
thing in its power to preserve the conditions which were necessaiy to enable the 
policy made in the Announcement being given effect to I cannot myself believe 
that bleaches of law, from whatever motive committed— a com se of action which is 
likely to inspire contempt of the authority ot law — is a couise which can possibly do 
any good either to the political or economic or any other interest of India (Applause) 

1 repeat that nothing would be gained by the breaches of law, aud if the Government 
and Its servants have m this particular instance, taken action they have done so 
under compulsion of a very great public duty, a dereliction whereof would have been 
a great condemnation of their action. Sir James Crerar, thexefore opposed the 
motion. 

Mr, Aney »»3spected that the district magistrate utilised section 44 of the Police /iCt 
because if he had used section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code he would not 
have found evidence against Sardar Vallabhbbai ane the impiopriety and illegality of 
his action would have been questioned in action and I maintain there was no emer- 
gency. If Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel made any speeches which came with m the 
purview of the Penal Code he should have been arrested and if he was convicted in 
the due course of justice then I should be the last person to complain. 

M) JT. M, Munski said that the Government’s action m depriving Mr Patel of 
liberty of speech was unconstitutional and must be condemned He recalled Mr Wedg- 
wood Benn’s assuiance that only those who advocated violence or incited people to 
violence would be arrested. Sir James Creiar had not told them that Mr. Patel had 
incited the people to violence He had only rightly disobeyed an unlawful oidei, 
therefore the House must guaid against endorsing the grave piinciple that Govern- 
ment could prosecute men foi expiessing opinion 

Mr. M. A Jtnnah said that the movement the Government had to deal 
with was an organised civil disobedience movement. He asked the Government : 
Are you going to deal with it with the lesponsibility of the Government of India or 
are you going to leave it to be dealt with by petty magistrates 

Sir James Cierar promptly answered amidst applause : The geneial dneciion of 
policy must necessaxily be and will remain m the hands of the Government of India 
but dealing with an emergent situation lequires emeigent action which must necessa- 
nly be left to the responsible ofiicer on the spot* 

Mr. Jmnah proceeding welcomed the first pail of the Home Membei's answer to 
his question and remarked ‘I am glad you realise that the Central Government is 
responsible for law and order and I want you to maintain law and ordei (Hear, 
hear) But as for the second part that the officer on the spot must take emergent 
action as he thinks fit, I ask where was the emeigency which justified the magistrate 
in passing an oider under the Police Act ^ If Sardar Vallabhbhai had in previous 
utterances transgressed the limits of which no mforniation has been given then he 
should have been prosecuted for it but now, by arresting and imprisoning Mr. Patel, 
in the manner he was, a dangerous precedent has been created. It was an attempt 
to suppress political opinion and therefore I ask the Government of India to see that 
their policy of maintenance of law and order is not deflected by whimsical actions of 
magistrates. 
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At 20 minutes to si\ the House divided and the adjournment motion was rejected 
by S3 against 30 votes, the Independents largely remaining neutral and the Central 
Muslims as a party voting with the Government. The House then adjouined till nth, 

llih, MARCH — As soon as the Assembly met, it went into division over Sir Hugh 
Cocke’s cut of Rs xoo over the T i nance department and defeated the Government by 
43 votes against 34 this being the second Government defeat of the session. All 
unofficial parties joined the European gioup and inspite of the thinness of unofficial 
benches were able to outvote the Government 

N. W. F. Province 

Mian Shah Nawa/ moved on behalf of the Central Muslim group a cut of Rs 100 
to urge reforms in the North-West Fiontier Province He thought that India would 
soon attain Dominion Status and he wanted the Goveinment to grant reforms to the 
frontier people also and save them from the iron heels oi the frontier crmies regula- 
tions The expenditure caused by the introduction of leforms would be paltry 
and the money saved from the border militia and fiontier constabulary would 
contribute very largely towards the reforms expenses 

Mr. Howell, foieign secietary, said that Sir Denys Bray, whose ability and integrity 
the House very well rccognucil, had assured them that real difficulties existed in 
giving effect to the Bray leport Unless they charged Sir Denys Bray with shifting 
ground and trickery and having done nothing all these years, they must accept 
those assuiances Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum knew as well as the speaker that 
the difficulties were real 

Mr. Howell recalled the speeeh of Sir Zulfikar AH Khan last year when the 
Nawab repotted a con vers it ion with trans-border elders who had said that they did 
not wish to be left behind if India got leforms I'he question was, were the trans- 
border people to be excluded or included and, if included, who ? Mr Howell hoped 
the House realized that in view of the Simon Commission, if the Government had 
after the last year's debate proceeded to give effect thereto, it would have constituted 
an act of lunacy and not statesmanship. Speaking not as Foreign Secietary but as an 
Englishman he said that every Englishman naturally had great sympathy with the 
frontier people who were like Englishmen m their earlier stages, and Englishmen bad a 
strong desire to gratify the aspirations of such people. He announced on behalf of 
the Government that the Government was pledged to give its most serious, earnest and 
sympathetic consider.aiion to the question and when the tune came for action, the 
Government would do everything to take whatever action it thought proper without 
any further delay. The cut was earned, the Government not opposing. 

Demand Under Ciiftomi { 

Sir H. S. Gour next moved a cut motion under customs for an all round 5 percent 
reduction. He lemindecl the Assembly of the experiences of the first Assembly which 
was faced with a similar situation and succeeded in making retrenchments through the 
efforts of the luchcape Committee. He wanted the present Assembly lo follow the 
example of its predecessor. 

Sir George Schuster explained how indiscriminate cutting down of expenditure 
in this manner was neither practicable nor expedient He referred to the increase 
in customs work during the last five years and said that increased expenditure was 
only a corollary. He maintained that Governme nt were aiming at a steady continuous 
reduction of expenditure lu every branch of the service with intelligence and dis- 
crimination and remarked that Sir H. S. Gout's suggestion would result m endan- 
gering the efficiency of a public service. 

Sir H. S. Gourds motion was lost by 33 against 47 votes, a few Nationalists and a 
number of the Independents and the Centra! Muslims remaining neutral. 

Mr. Attwarul Aztm then moved a cut of Rs. xoo as a protest against the inade- 
quate recruitment of Muslims in Customs services. 

Sir George Schuster assured the mover that the Government circular on the 
subject of minority representation was kept in view, but that the lo^l authorities with 
whom rested the recruitment found considerable difficulty in obtaining candidates of 
the requisite qualification. 
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The motion was rejected by 42 to 21 votes, the minority consisted mainly of 
Muslims, while the Nationalists were mostly neutral. 

Maulvi Sarfaraz Husam Khan moved a cut to urge checking of the impoitation ot 
articles used for adulteration of ghee. The motion was lost by 43 37* 

The customs grant was passed and the House adjourned. 

Five Per Cent* cut in Income Tax 

13th. MARCB The voting on the demands for OTants was finished 
Six Hari Singh Gour again pressing an all-round cut of five per cent 
income-tax said that he wanted to compel the Government to make 
in civil expenditure. The Army authorities, he understood, were engaged J*y ”8 
to effect economy. He remarked that certain expenditure was abnormal ana tne 
increased taxation this year was unjustihable , , ^ ^ . . 1 ,- 

Sir George Schuster informed the House that the Governrnent s idea was that t 
report of Mr. Jukes, the special retrenchment officer, would be placed before the 
Assembly in the form of certain definite proposals, for they should m their an^ety to 
effect economy see that they did not misfiie and that their aim was right He had 
no obiection to consider the suggestion of associating Mr Rama Rao or ®^y °th r 
Indian officer of the Finance department with the Jukes enquiry, • 

He understood that Mr. Rama Rao would be very busy connection wfo the 
problems that would result from the publication of t^e report of the Simon Comm«- 
sion. As a matter of fact the Finance department relied largely 0“ “fi®® 
Retrenchment could not be discussed in the abstract ; they c°®® 

to practical detail There was no evidence to show that they had been over- 
budgetting. Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated hw view that t^ money 
needed for the next year was the barest required and along with the ^ 

prayed for better times, in future, so that in the coming ’^®^o'^nas when foe prwi c 
would be enjoying more powers there would be larger resoiKces for them to proceed 
with nation-builffing programmes. Sir H. S. Gout’s cut was lost without division. 

Ci|t in Salt Tax 

Some liveliness was noticed when the House came to discuss the cut under 
‘salt tax* moved by Mr. Amarnath Duit, who pleaded for 
the department and for the abolition of the salt tax He alluded to Mah^ma 
Gandhi's campaign of civil disobedience launched m respect of the salt which he 
assured the House would succeed, because the masses were belnnd Mahatnaa 
Gandhi in this ‘religious and non-violent war.' He appealed to the Governrnent to 
take note of the tendencies of the time and not to turn a deaf ear to the appeal oi 
the greatest man of the world. ^ ^ „ 

Sir George Schuster did not think that even if the salt tax was a^lishedby a 
stroke of the pen the political danger would disappear on that score. The 
ment had been considering the question of the production of a better Q^bly oi Indian 
salt and the marketting facilities The Tariff Board would go into all the questions. 
That was the way to advance the interests of the poorer masses and not aDOlition ot 
the salt tax which would result in financial difficulties for the Government. 

The cut was lost 

A few other heads were discussed and all cuts were utilised by menders for 
eliciting information on minor points. At 5 p. m the guillotine was applied and ail 
the remaining demands in the hudget grants were earned, there being no division on 
any of them. The net result of the five days* discussion was that the 
was refused its entire demand and the Finance department and the North-West 
Frontier lost only Rs. 100 each. The House then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

lath. MASaSt-'rb.o Assembly met on thfe day to consider the Tariff Bill, round 
which tibe controversies regarding the cotton duties centred. 

Sir George Rainy, mo^g the consideration of the Bill i ah 

Tariff Act <S 1894 and the Indian Tfl^ Cotton Yarn ^ Act of 192*0 
minutes surveying and emphasising the points contained m the statement or 
fmd reasons. Referring to the amendmeut of 1927, he pointed out that this BiU 
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expired in 1930 and li was for the jVsscmbly to decide whether the protection then 
given as against Japan should continue 01 not. In 1927, in Japan there was no 
rimitation of night woik by women, but under new law it was forbidden. In India 
the restiiction imposed was nairow, for night woik by women was foi bidden. 
In Japan, there were two shifts of woik comparing to the ten hours’ work 
in India With the passing of the Japanese Factory Law of 1929, the unfair 
element in the Japanese competition had disappear cd but the total imports of twist 
and yarn from China had increased fiom 945,000 lbs. in 1926-27 to 11,500,000 lbs. 
m 1928-29 The imports for the fust nine months of the cuiient financial year were 
7,500,000 lbs Moi cover, until January this year, the Chinese law placed no limit on 
the hours of work of cither men or ^^omen and no lestnction on the employment 
of childicn. Though on Januaiy 10 last a law in this connection have been pro- 
mulgated there, theie was no evidence that stops had been taken to make this law 
cifective. The Chinese mills must bo icgaidcd as possessing an unfair advantage justify- 
ing the continuance of the minimum specific duty imposed in 1927. If the conditions 
changed m China, the position might be re-consideicd But now the Government 
of India must leservc to themselves entire freedom to continue the duty for three 
years and it was equally free to propose discontinuance before that period. Proceeding, 
Sir George Rainy said that on revenue giounds alone the Government considered 
it necessary to raise tho duty from 11 to 15 per cent, and it was proposed to impose a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on piece goods not of British manumeture and mini- 
mum specific duty ofZ}i annas per pound on plain grey goods not of British manu- 
facture. In substance what the Goveinmcnt felt was that a 20 per cent duty imposed 
all round would xaise the cost to the consumer in respect of enormous quantities 
of goods which were in effective competition with India-made goods and the benefit 
which tho Indian manufacturer would derive for the proposed three years would be 
very small. Tho Bill provided against the danger of substitution of cloth for plain 
grey. The principle underlying the Bill was that it was necessary in the existing 
circumstances to piotcct the manufacturer of Indian piece-goods and beyond that it 
would not commit tho House, Tho Government were not asking the House at this 
stage to give a final decision on the question whcthei the scheme of protection should 
have preference for British goods He would bo misleading tho House if ho gave the 
impression that the Government would be prepaied to discuss the vanous amend- 
ments tabled by the Opposition or accept any drastic change in the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, but the Government would bo prepared to accept Mr. Bhanmukham 
Ohetty’s amendment, putting a minimum specific duty of annas per pound in 
respect of plain grey goods of Biiti&h manufacture as well. 

The Government approached the question from the point of view of giving effect 
to the declared policy aiscriminatmg protection with due regard to the interests of 
the consumer and benefit to the inuustiy. Their immediate object was to protect 
the industry, leaving it open to the Tariff* Boaid at the end of three years to review 
tho position No other scheme would be equally effective and equally fair to all the 
interests concerned. It was recognised that the methods adopted involved preference 
for British manufacturers, but it was likely to further and not to prejudice India’s 
interests when all tho circumstances were taken into account. Otherwise no Smetnber 
of tho Government would have made himself responsible for this Bill. (Applause,) 

Concluding Sir George Rainy said that India could produce all its requirements in 
respect of plain grey goods and as this faced competition from Japan it was neces- 
sary to impose limited protection for three years. 

Pandit Malaviya’b Enquiry 

As soon as Sir George Rainy sat down, Pandit Malaviya referred to the corres- 
pondence laid on the table of the House yesterday’*' and said that it did not conttedn 
the original proposals made by tho Government of India to Ihe Secretary of State 
and wanted to know if it was true that the Government proposed a 15 per cent, reve- 
nue duty and 3^ annas per pound protective duty on all plain grey goods. 


* The following correspondence was placed on the table of the Assembly on 
the X2th March 

JByom tim Secretary of State to the Viceroy^ dated the 8th Fehruary^^The 
Cabinet, with reference to <:he proposed increase in Indian cotton duties, resolved 
at a special meeting held this morning that it would not be 1 iconsistent with the 
procedure governing the now well-recognised fiscal autonomy convention to make 
at this stage the following representations to the Government of India 5 firstly, the 
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Sir George Rainy said that the original proposals formed part of iJie letter which 
correspondence was always treated as confidential, but he hoped in the couise or the 
debate to throw light on this subject as far as possible. 

Pandit Malaviya represented that it would be impossible to cairy on the debate 
properly without this information beforehand. 

Sir George Bainy, after consulting Sir George Schuster, replied that it was true 
that the original proposal was for a 15 centum levenuc duty and an additmnal pro- 
tective duty of annas per pound on all plain grey goods, but added that when 
those proposals were made no final decision had been amved at. 


probability that such an addition to the duty would be likely to raise the price of 
goods in India itself to the great detriment of the poorer classes generally m that 
country ; and, secondly, that such an addition to duty would have a disastrous efi:ect 
which the Cabinet feels sure that you and your Legislature do not desire to create. 
From both points of view, the Cabinet views with the gravest apprehension the 
proposed addition to duty and hopes that full weight will be given to the above 
considerations. 

Viceroy to the Secretary of State, dated the 12 th Your telegram 

of the 8th inst I have discussed with my Council the Cabinet representation and 
we are deeply impressed by a message of this nature Nevertheless, we feel bound 
to adhere to our main proposals It must be remembered, first, that we want revenue ; 
secondly, that customs is our chief somce ; thirdly, that general revenue tariff 
stands at 15 per cent, while the duty on cotton piece-goods is only ii per cent ; 
fourthly, that the Indian industry is suffering from a deep depression and that as 
regards Bombay, the mills are approaching a desperate position which nay affect 
the whole future of this important centre of Indian commerce and finance More- 
over, in a year like the present, when we have imposed heavy new taxation, we could 
not for revenue purposes leave cotton duties alone As regards raising^ of the cost 
to the consumer, we believe that in those goods where external competition is chiefly 
felt, namely plain grey shirtings and light sheetings and cheaper coloured goods, 
internal competition will in any case keep the prices down. As regards^ bleached 
goods and finer qualities of grey and coloured goods which Lancashire mainly 
supplies a four percent increase in price cannot be lepresented as a crushing 
burden. 

As regards the second point m the Cabinet representation, the danger to British 
interests, we recognize that a possible decline in consumption of Lancashire goods 
may be a serious matter but we are clearly bound to put India's interests first. We 
also recognise how important it is to India not to antagonize British opinion and 
C[uite apart from this we are of course concerned at this time to avoid unnecessary 
injury to British interests. We have carefully considered what we could do in this 
respect and while we cannot modify the general application of 15 per cent revenue 
duty, we are prepared to propose to the Assembly that as regards any additional 
and temporary protective measures their application might be limited to non- British 
goods and that in these circumstances there should be imposed in addition to the 
15 per cent risvenue duty a 5 per cent protective duty with a minimum of 
annas per pound on plain grey goods against all cotton piecegoods from outside the 
the United Kingdom We should propose the protective duty for three years only 
and undertake to have its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of 
this period. We think it unlikely, having regard to the immense preponderance of 
British imports in classes of bleached goods, that the additional duty would have 
any appreciable effect on the prices. 

In placing our proposals before the Assembly we shall point out that so far as 
we arc aware this is the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India and we are impressed 
with the significance of the precedent so established We cannot ask the Assembly 
to commit themselves to imperial preference as a piinciple but merely to adopt a 
particular course which in our judgment is consistent with India's interests at 
a critical juncture when much may depend on the Indian response to the British 
Government's appeal. We shall have to make it plain to the Assembly that while 
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Payidit Malaviya ropjiettcd that Sir George Sohim(,eT*fl speech did not make it as 
clear as the Government of India’s teicgiam to the British Government that they 
desued to elicit a most fioo cxpie^sion of opinion in the Leejislature, vvith whom the 
final decision must rest Then a^ain Pandit Malaviya, while oommendinfi; the British 
Govcinmont’s attitude in Iho matter, deploied that the Government of India had 
pfivcn up their oii^^inal position as a result of the British Oabinalc’s appeal and, of 
their accoid, had pioposed impeiial preferimce lie said — *Wc have no unfriendly 
intentions towards Lancashire We wish Ihem piospeuty but this should be obtained 
by fair means, without dctiimont to (he eountiy’s mteicst (Cheers ) The Govern- 
ment of India cannot conceal the fact that they have modified the oiigmal proposal 
to help Lancashire This has been a most unwise step paiticularly at this juncture 
Such a question for preference should have been left unfettcicd to the vote entirely 
of the elcetetl House of the futuio and should not have been bionp;ht before this 
House, whcicthe Goveinment has set votes and is in a position to oxcreiao the 
power of pationafi;c ‘‘The Go\ornmont m the past did nothing for the cotton nulls 
and exposed it to .Tnpanoso competition. By the exchange ratio of Is 6 d the 
Government of India have jilaced ns in an awkw’aid position. I should net like 
to annoy Biitish opinion. At the same time such a Bill as this will furnish a 
strong argument to those who desire complete independence to declare that the 
economic and commercial intoiests of India will not roouvo due consideration at 
the hands of the Go^e^^meIlt of India. Moreover xinder the proposals you will 
give the entire monojdy of the market to Lancashire and it will be difficult after- 
wards to displace it. Thcrefoio, Bnndit Malaviya suggested that Government should 
accept his suggestion of a uniform 15 centum revenue duly or 3 half annas per 
pound, w^hichever is higher. This would give substantial protection to Lancashire 
because of its finri count of cloth which would come under 15 per cent duty 
only while the other countries would mostly pay at 3 half annas per pound and would 
thus help Lancashuc without introducing a statutoiy diRcrimination against 
Japan or any othei country, Wo have no qiiairel with Japan. Our countiy’s 
trade will be free to all without disci iminalion against any,’ 

Str Geo7ij€ thanked Pandit Malaviya foi tho moderate tone of 

his speech but said that it w^as diflicult to tell tho House of all the 
confidential (*onespondcnce which had taken place. lie wished Pandit 
Malaviya had been the ketqjcr of his eonscienco for he had nothing to bo ashamed 
of. While India’s interoht had come fust, he had been anxious not to antagonise 
the feeling m England against India at this enws. There was also the fact that 
more revenue was needcil and the Goveinment was al^o anxious to find a special 
piotectivo measure which would not place too heavy a burden on tho consumer. 
It was hue that tlnni original proposal did include 3 half annas per pound on all 
plain grey goods irrespective of Iho country of origin, but to say that was not 
tolling the whole story Foi when they eamo to examine the position in the practi- 
cal way and consider how they conld make a distinction they found that as a 
matter of fact a difotineUon betw^een Briiish and nou-Bntish goods did fit in with 
tho situation In their preliminary discussion of this subject they felt shy of this 
proposal because they were influenced by the conaideration that it might bo liable 
to political miftinierpretation* Bo for tlic (imo being they gave up that plan They 
came to discuss 3 half annas specific duty on plain greyigoods, but felt that that perhaps 
was not sufiicient and it was at this stage that tho Government of India was 
addressed by His Majesty’s Government a fact which had a considerable infiueneo 


there are grounds for treating plain grey goods exceptionally we do not in any 
circumstances agree at the present stage and for the emergency purpose which 
we have in view to an uddutonal protective duty Of five per cent on all classes of 
piece-goods irrespective of the country of origin, since the immediate benefit to the 
Indian producer would be wholly incommensurate with the burden imposed on the 
Indian consumer. We desire also to make it clear that in a matter of this kind after 
frankly stating our case we should desire to elicit a most free expression of opinion 
from the Legislature with whom the final decision must rest. 

From the Seorclarii of State io the Viceroi/^ dated the ld(k. Fehruray The 
Cabinet has received your tclegrm and recognising the position of India 
under the Tariff Autonomy convention is piecluded from offering any further com- 
ments on your proposals. 
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on them* Then they thought that poihapa it was best to go back to the original 
plan and risk a political misunderstanding and place all facts before the Assembly 
The Government on one side did leach a definite conclusion that on the top of 
15 per cent revenue duty, they should at least as part of the scheme put 3 half annas 
specific duty on all plain grey goods and on the other was the plan now put before 
the House which they felt wont much further to meet the needs of the situation than 
any other plan they could tlunk of It was for the Assembly to decide whether the 
plan thus placed met the needs of the situation and would be better from the point 
of view of the interests they were tiying to further than mere 15 per. cent with 3 half 
annas duty on plain g^rey goods In practice all the Dominions had introduced the 
system of Tariffs which dia give a very substantial piefoience to British goods. In 
Australia the difference between geneial and piefeiential tariff was 15 per cent., m 
Canada it was between 7 and 10 per cent, in New Zoalaiid it was 15 per cent. 
Concluding the Finance Member said that the Government of Indians proposal included 
the principle of diffeiential tariffs, but it was necessary to meet the needs of the 
situation and was in the interests of India. 

ifr. E P, Mody, the millowners’ representative, put up a^spirited defence. He said 
that the Government's failure to put Su Frank Noyce’s repoit into effect proved disas- 
trous. The Japanese competition was more intense, so that during the last 5 years the 
Japanese imports have increased from 217 millions yards to 550 millions. This 
competition was helped by the unfair labour conditions, for Sir George Rainy could 
not deny that under the Washington Convention Japan could not woik the two 
shifts which she was working. The Bombay industiy on the other hand had lost 
ten croies of rupees during the last five years The much maligned managing 
agencies of Bombay had sufered to the extent of no less than 18 iakas of rupees by 
way of commission and 85 lakhs in the capital invested m the various concerns and 
had invested two croies of rupees farther to help the industry. As for reorganization 
no less than Bs. 75,00,000 were invested for new equipment in Bombay and the 
mills which were a deadweight to the industry had been put into liquidation. The 
position in other centres was not more cheerful. In the 0 P, seven mills, excepting 
Tatas, had lost Bs. 16,00,000 in the five years The Madras mills were yielding m 
1928 less than 3 per centlprofit The Ahmedabad mills did not yield more than 
four centum net profit. In Bengal, 7 mills lost 32 crores of rupees daring three 
y^s. The result of this was that m last May a millowneis’ deputation waited on 
the viceroy and urged a 20 centum all round duty with a minimum of thiee and 
a half annas pei pound Mr Hardy who was appointed to investigate pi educed a 
convincing report. It was now that the help had come. 

Referring to the bill, he said ; ‘We have not obtained all we asked for, but the 
proposals before the House are calculated to arrest the decline m our fortune and 
give us breathing time to carry on complete reorganization whereon wo are engaged 
already. We are faced with the difficulty that the market is flooded with foioign 
consignments which would deprive us of the protective advantage for six months 
and then 18 months after the Tariff Board would pounce upon us to know exactly 
what we have done,’ 

Mr, Mody complimented Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster on their 
efforts and alluded that the House was placed on the horns of a dilemma. To those 
who took a sentimental view against imperial preference and were opposed to it, ho 
said : Tmpenal preference may be a mysterious thing, but like every economic 
issue imperial preference means reciprocity benefits. If there is reciprocity there 
should be no opposition. Moreover the present proposals were merely of a nature 
to meet the grave position. I have an admiration for the eflSioienoy and organization 
of the Japanese manufacturer, but the fact remains that their competition was 
killing the mdustry. However friendly wo be with another nation, we cannot allow 
it to kill an indigenous industry. May I ask : Would, under similar circumstances, 
the Japanese Government have cogitated for five years ? No. It would have given a 
short, sharp shrift and protected its industiy. Similarly, I expect that if Government 
finds Lancashire displacing Japan at the end of three years the Government would 
protect us against Lancashire’. 

Continuing Mr. Mody emphasized Bombay’s importance as an income-tax payer* 
Whereas the Government of India realized from Bombay 4 half crores, she now got 
less than two crores in income-tax and the supertax had fallen from a % crores to 
less than 6 lakhs, *Xhe point is : will sentiment be allowed to prevail V 

After Dewan Ohaman L«d had spoken the house adjourned till the 17th. 
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Excise Duty on Silyer, 

17th, MARCH —Sir Geoigo Schuster introduced the bill for an excise duty 
on silver, aftei the Finance Member had explained that tho Inian Finance Bill 
which was introduced on Feb. 28 included a proposal for tho levy of a customs duty 
of four annas per ounce on silvei bullion and coin If that proposal was accepted 
the effect would bo to laise tho mtoinal puce oi silver which would give a corres- 
ponding bounty to the local pioduccis of silvei on so much of their output as was 
sold in India That could be neglected when there was an import duty on silver 
bullion before, since tho production of silver in India was then very small but the 
position now was entirely difteient and one concern m Buima had an output of six 
to seven million ounces a year It was, therefore, pioposod to impose a countervailing 
excise duty on the silver pioduccd in India, powoi being taken to exempt any silvei 
produced m India and exported out of India 

The Tariff Bill 

Nearly tho whole sitting was devoted to further debate on the motion to take into 
considciation the Taiiff Bill, but votes could not be taken as numerous speakers still 
wished to participate m the debate. 

Dew'an Ohaman Lai’s incitement was against the millowners’ inefficiency and he 
held that no case had been made out foi piotection. Mr. Ghuznavi contended that on 
the pretext of protecting the Indian Industiy, Japan was being penalised to benefit 
Lancashiie. 

Dr. Hydcr said that they must check Japan’s ambition to expand at the expense of 
India the other parts of the British Empiie. Sir Darcy Lindsay warned India 
against the danger of a peaceful penetration by Japan and held that the one object 
of tho Bill was to keep out the strangers and endeavour thereby to assist the 
National industry. 

Mr. Jayakar wished that the Bill had been m force for a year to enable England’s 
honesty being tested. He regretted the bartering away of the great economic asset in 
tho consuming capacity of India’s 330 millions by small advantages here and there. 

Mr Ohetty said that tho danger to India was from Japan and the element of 
Bntish preference in the scheme did not aftect the Indian industry. He would not 
barter away economic rights for political gifts. Mr. Acharya pieced that facts weio 
wanting to prove tho urgency of the measure. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Finance Bill, 

IBth, The Assembly was engaged on this day in theldiscussion over the 

motion of Bir George Bchuster for the consideration of the Finance Bill 

Sir George Schuster announced his readiness to accept Sir Furushotamdas Tbakur- 
das’s amendment at a later stage for imposing a 38 per cent ad valorem import 
duty on silverwares and silver thread. 

Bit Puruahotamdas attacked the Government’s salt monopoly and suggested an 
interim report by tho Xarifi* Board, Mr. Kelkar urged that the House should refuse 
to take the Bill into consideration before the rcdiess of grievances Mr. Nilkanta Das 
attacked the Government in connection with the Tata steel industry and Jthe B N. 
Railway management while Mr, Thakurdas Bhargava endoised Mr. Hi^kar’s views. 

39^^. MAROHr->MuM Prakasam attacked the Government policy in various directions, 
such as illiteracy of the masses, failure to protect the sugar industry in spite of the 
Sugar Committee’s recommendations and needless increase in the super-tax and tie 
income-tax when the expenditure could bo curtailed. Mr. Prakasam laid stress on 
the iniquity of the salt laws and said that though he had practised law for several 
years he did not know the position in regaad to the salt laws until Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement made him study the point* Salt was an article which could 
be manufactured without cost or much labour by the poor, but the Government had 
installed a system of monopoly by imposing an unholy tax. He said : ^Whatever 
my differences with the M^atma ox the Congress it is the duty of every patriotic 
Indian to break the laws whidh wesre oppressive and {unholy. Here you run your 
salt laws in a manner that even people having a .free-holding interest in the land 
where salt can be manufactured are not allowed on payment of the duty to sell 
their own salt, but thmr salt too is brought to the Government store platform which 
is fenced and guarded, where such salt is weighed and Isold and the money paid 
to the treasury* This Government policy is one of terrorism and the Government 
persisted to levy this salt tax, even when the Assembly reduced it, by certifying it. 
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Mr> Bi>la welcomed the lacreased duty on sugar, but felt that'tho interests of the 
ccuBumer had not been protected He also felt Qiat with the same duty at least 
two indufltiies could have been protected. Although iwelcoxning the increased duty 
on kerosene, the speaker held that the import and excise duties should have been 
equalised With their huge dividends and non-Indian capital and management, 
industiy needed no piotecraon and the speaker urged that the exeicise and import 
duties be equalised in the next budget. This, he said, would help the consumer and 
bring m more revenues to the State. Piotection. ho said, was the philosophy of 
bread, and should only be granted when it really beniiitted the country and not 
foreign invefators. On that piinciple they had suppoited the Coastal Kescivation 
Bill* In all other cases the interests of the consumer should bo kept in the 
forefront, Mr. Biila strongly opposed the import duty on silver. What they had 
been objecting to, he said, was the Government policy of huge sales of silver which 
by depieciatnig the value of silver had adversely affected the savings of the masses. 
Mr, Birla felt that the Finance Member had unintentionally misled the house by 
stating that the fall in the silvci piicos was due to heavy sales by China and Indo- 
Ohina. The speaker showed by figures, that China had been buying silvei and with 
the production remaining stationary it was only the sales of the Indian Government 
which had loweied the prices and thereby alFecled the savings of the masses of the 
country. 

8ir George Schuster, inteivening, said the statement was to the cftect that 
the recent fall in prices had been mainly due to the sales of silver by the holders 
in China and Indo-Ohina and according to his infoimation China had actually sold 
50*000,000 ounces during the last three months as compared with the total sales of 
67,000,000 ounces by the Government of India in the three and a half years. 
China, he said, had imported during the last two years more silver than her average 
consumption in the previous five years. As regards the recent fall in the prices ot 
silver his information was that one of the largest contributory factors was the 
position in China— first, the knowledge that very large stocks of silver far in excess 
of the normal position were hold m Shanghai ; and secondly, large operations in the 
market by the Chinese interest. The house, he said, was perfectly aware that the 
influences that affected the prices of silver were not necessarily physical transfers of 
actual silver, but the operations in the market. The members knew perfectly well 
that the prices were fixed very largely by the transactions from day to day m the 
Jjondon market. Inspite of the fact that China was keeping say 130,000,000 ounces 
ot silver m stocks physically in Shanghai or anywhere else, one could go m the 
London market and sell 200,000,000 ounces forward and smash the prices without 
getting an ounce of silver from Shanghai or any other place in China. Ho said, 
‘X was actmg on 'the information X received from London and I maintain that the 
information which I gave was perfectly eoricct, t do not wish to withdraw a word 
of It/ 

Sir Purshotumdas ThaJeurdas —Perhaps, it would help the member (Mr. Birla) 
if 1 suggest to him that the difference between what he is pleading and what the 
Finance Member is trying to explain is this. The Finance Member the other day 
gave the impression that the Government of China had sold silver, while Mr. Birla 
was trying to make out that the Government of China never sola. It is possible 
that speculators in OMna may have sold. The parallel between sales by Govern- 
ment and sales in Ohma was not what the Finance Member was giving impression 
of. if that IS what the member is trying to do, pmhaps the Finance Member 
would agree with him. 

Mr* Birla said that even the duty on silver had not helped the masses as tho 
world pnees had fallen to the extent of the duty. 

Besummg Mr. Birla said that the reason given for solbng silver was to earn interest 
by converting rt into gold securities. But he asked how was it then that before the 
selling of silver the Government sterling securities stood on the Slst ‘March, 1926, 
at 29 orores and on the 2ind February, 1930. at two crores ninety-four lakirs. 
Thus while the value of silver depreciated it had not been replaced by gold 
securities. The fact was that Sir George Schuster had been selling silver to put the 
Secretary of State m funds and contract money against which he protested. Silver 
was consumed by the poor and should never be taxed except as the last resort. 

Mr. Birla condudiug said that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas had congratulated Sir 
George Schuster for showing a distinct change in attitude compared with the past 
by accepting some non-omcaals^ suggestions, but Mr. Birla held that the acceptance 
of a comma here or a semi-colon there was poor consolation when they found that 
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imperial piefcrence, wliieh tvcu Lord Oui/on'H Goveinmcni ui 1903 declined to 
accept, was being Joiccd on the counliy because tlio Cloveinment had a majoiity m 
the house, although they leah/ed that the eounti^ Mas against it Mi Birla could 
not feel as enthusiasLic as 811 Piiibhotamdas Thakuidas about offoiing congiatiilations 
to 811 Geoxgo 8<*hustei The speaker said ho had a incaBuio of satisfaction 
at the Finance Monahtn’s Moik, but the moasuic of dissatisfaction ivas greater 
than the satisfaction wa^i 10 illy convinoenl tint he could not get unalloyed 
justice fiom the Cioveimnent of linlu under the present system and the only 
solution was lull Dominion Status, 

CoL Guhipy aecnsod the (Toveinment of letienchment in the wiong direction. 
The Railway blad was undoi-paul and the btull of the Tdeguiph depaitment uaa 
discontenlod On the othci hand the ovcihoad chaiges had been kept on an enoi- 
mous scale He deploiod the unliiir ticatmont of the suboidiiiato ofhceia of the 
medical sex vices in the Ax my depaitment and oondemned the niggaidly ticatment of 
medical men employed by the Railway lloaid. llohuiing to the educational policy 
of the Goveiiiment, Col Gidney vigorously uiged the abolition of the senior Cam- 
bridge examination which put an extia stiaiu on European and Anglo-Indian boys. 
He affirmed that the system of education m the Euxopcan schools was the main 
factor which served to alienate the Anglo-Indians and DomicUcd Europeans from 
Indians and advised the Government to impait education to Eiuopoana, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians m the same schools and under a similar system and make them 
swim together Col Oidncy in conclusion suggested various measures of economy 
particularly xn the Aimy estimates 

Dr. Moonje had no hope from the Butish Government till the latter was infused 
with the spiritual force The Oommoinvealth of India, lie said, would bo a fusion of 
spnitual and maieiial forces and the attainment of that object would bo his lifers 
work in the Assembly To-day the Govermnent of India, he said, was a soulless 
body, heartlessly extravagant and thoughtlessly obatiuctivo. The military budget 
was one aspect of then CKtiavaganco Quoting fiom the late Loid Rawlinson, the 
speaker said that at least fox six yeais duiing the war and the post-war period, 
India had 2,000 army ofliccis m excess of the expenditure* And still the Government 
pleaded want of funds as an excUbO tor not starting an Indian Bandhurst, Tn this 
era of mutual trust, which began from the great war, the Government coiibl reduce 
the British tioops Ho urged the necessity of eorapulsoxy military tiaining and 
iifle dull for boys of 10 and 20 years as a security measure against the frontiers. 
Referring to aviation, the speaker urged that the Government should have civil 
aviation and the Air Foico intcr-dependent on each other, wluch would provide them 
with Indian officers in the Air Foico 

20th MABGIl Resuming the discussion on this day Dr. Moonje attacked the army 
department for not fulfilling its obligations in pioviding siiflicxent scope to the Indian 
youths for military training. Comparing the programme of the Indian Governmout 
vnth those of Japan and Germany, the speakei showed how msufiieient had been the 
euorts of the Tncfiau Government in that direction He chaiged the Government with 
wilfully obstructing Indians progress. 

At this stage Su George Behuster, intci veiling, said that while the Government had 
no desue to restrict the discussion on the set‘Oiia reading of the Finance Bill lor the 
last two days, they should now proceed wuth the consideration of the bill clause by 
clause He suggested the Chair putting the question to the house, but not in the 
form of the closure 

The President said he understood that thex’e were , several members who were still 
desirous of speaking, but he would accept the Government's request and put the 
motion under sub-order 121, standing order 34, that the house should procStl with 
the third rg^arding of the Finance Bill. The President reminded the members that 
they would have ample opportunity to express their views on the different clauses 
of the bill. The question was put to the house and agreed to. The House then 
proceeded to the discussion of the bill clause by clausCt 

The Salt Duty 

Pandit l^akurdas Bhargava moved for the abolition of the salt duty which he 
eharactensed as the worst imposition on the poor people. 

Mr, Aney, supporting the amendment^ referred to Mahatma Qandhi^s campaign 
amnst the salt tax and pleaded for the abolition of duty which he said would create 
a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. He wanted the Goveru- 

37 
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ment to dedal e that they ■weie outfox the nbolitioii of Iho duly and make a 
beggining this yeai Tho amendment wa'3 1 ejected. . , , , , . , i. ..i. 

Mr rTilkanth Pas then moved an amendment the oftbet of whudi would be that the 
Government would remain dealers in salt but the mannhutmo oi salt would bo iieo 
Su Geoigo Schustei pointed out that the Goi eminent in to ihe wishes 

of the House had decided to lefcr tho whole question to tlie Taiill Boaid and tho 
House should wait for the lopoit of the Boaid hefoie taking action , , , , 

Mr. Aney asked whether the question of duty ivould also be lofeiied to tho boaitl. 
Su George Sdiustor explained that the Boaid would not only be asked to enquire 
about the pioduction of salt but also about the monopolv and pi ices What the 
Government intended to do was to piovide the nias'ics with the best eatable salt at 
as low a puce as though the salt tax had been tibolished 

Mr, Hilkanth Das next moved an amendment whicii empowered the Ciovenimcnt 
to lemit the duty on Indian salt , , , 

Sir George Schustei opposing said that the etrect ot tlu‘ amendment would be the 
abolition of the salt duty but it the inlention ot the inovei was to give proteetion 
to Indian salt by the ictcntion of duty on inipoitcd suit he would say that that 
was precisely the object of the Government in ictoinng the matter to the Tanlt 
Board* The amendment was lejoctcd. 

Mr, Amarnath Dutta, moving the lediiction of iluty to cighfanuas, said that inspitc 
of the faults he still loved England and on that giouud he lugcd foi tho reduction 
of the duty. , , , , 

Sir Puiushotanidas Thakurdas urged that if they wanted good and cheap salt for 
the masses they would wait for the lepoit of the Tantr Boaul IFc also appealed 
to the Government to deal with the leport piomptly and by tho time of the next 
budget come out with a scheme providing gooil and (dicap salt 

Sir George Schuster said that ho ■would reachly give the assurance asked for 
The amendment was rejected, so also was the next amendment of Mr* Amarnath 
Dutta for the reduction of duty to 12 annas. 

He then moved the third amendment to zeduee the duty to rupee one 
Mr. Abdullah Hai’oon, supporting the amendment, felt that tho Govci union t had 
under-estimated the returns from imports of sugar and tho loss by tho i eduction of 
the salt duty would bo compensated by the icveiiues from the (mhunciHl duty on 
sugar. Sir George Schustei felt that the Goveruuiont oetimateH of sugai letiuns weio 
accurate because he said last year the inipoits wore exccjitioiiailv bumper and tlio 
incieased duty was bound to cheek the impoits and incioaso local pioduction. 

The amendment was rejected by 5‘f votes to B2 and clause 3 fixing the salt duty 
at lls* 1-4 was passed. 


iNCoiirE OF Joint Faxiiues 

An mtoresbing discussion followed on the amendment of Mr, Bhargava by which 
the income of individual members of undivided Hindu families should bo taxed 
separately instead of the tax being levied on their aggicgate income. The mover, 
however, withdrew the amendment on tho assuvauee of Sir B. L, Milter that if 
some one brought in a Bill to give effect to tho amendment he would examiuo 
the same and sec how far he could meet the wishes of tlie House, 


Excise Duty on KEitosENn 

Mr. Aney next moved for the abolition of the excise duty on Kerosene. Ho 
was supported bv Mr. Lamb on the giound that the excise duty ivas a burden on 
the consumet and effocLeJ the small oil companies advethcly. Mi, Aney, however, 
withdrew the amendnaont when Mr Birla told him that it was the greatest 
condemnation of the amoiidment that it had been supported liy Mr. Lamb. 

Sirdar Gulab Singh next moved for the reduction ot tho excise duty on kerosJene to 
15 pies. Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the amendment as he felt that it was in tho best 
public interest. The amendment, he said, would provide sufTicieiitf rcvcuucb for the 
Government without efibcting the prices of oil. 

The discussion was not finished when the House rose for tho day, 

MABGE:--^ix Purshottamdaa Thakurdas in, a fighting speech repudiated the 
suggestion of Mr. Lamb that Mr. Birla was supporting the increase in the excise duty 
aslie himself was doing ip oil import business. Referring to a telegram sent abroad 
by oil producers in Ipdiai that Mr. Birla wrts selling imported kerosene in the name 
or Gandhi Oii, thereby creating political antagonism, he said that such toeldcs 
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were unwoilhy of Euiopcnns in Tnclia Sn PiiishottamdaR fcftid that Mr Bala, inspito 
of the fact that he ^\Ah inteustod m the cotton iiHlu‘>.liy, Mas opposctl to the Cxovrin- 
ment’s piotoelive clutv Indian miluMi ml magnets came to the ilouRc m tneir 
own rigfi, Mhilo the EuioponnR, as Im el mgs and glorified clciks, mcio Reiving the 

iiitcrcats of then mahtcib at lioine i wt < t 

Sir Daicy Lindsny ptoLested against the loniaik and &aid that he had his own 
independent business and had boon in the countiy foi ovei thuty yeaiR Reiving 

India to the best of his ability , , 1 . a r\ r 

Sii Piubhottamdas Raid that his romaik hul no rofeicnecto Sii Daicy Lindsay tor 
whom ho had great icspcct. Ihil ho urged Mi Lamb to Miihdiaw his lUMiiuatioii 

against Mi Biila . 1 i r nr t> i 

Mr Lamb I made no insiiinalions against Mi laila and if Mi Biila took 
obiection to anv of my statements he could have spoken foi him'^elt, 

a9?/ Oeo 7 a Ba% 7 Uf at the outset paid an eloqiu'nt tubute to the hOiviccH render'd 
by Sn Padamji GniMala, Piesidout ot the TaiiH* I'oaul ITe said that none knew oir 
Padamji better than himself and ho alwavb adniiicd his judgment and the thmoughness 
with which he earned out his work Hi* Rtiongl> lohiikcd Mi. Moot c for his state- 
ment that the minunty rcpoit of the Piesidcnt of the Taritl Board on on was a 
tissue of contradictions The tact that the (?overnment had accepted the findings of 
the majority did not make the minoiity icpoit the less valuable Pioceeding, the 
Commerce Membei said that he was surjuised to hear that an industry which had 
enjoyed ceitaui benefits foi a quarlei of a conlnry should continue to do so* 
Chaiges had been levelled against the (loveinmcnt, and Hpcoially against the Com- 
merce Dopaitmcnt, of tliMaitiiig the giowth of the oil ludnstiy in India because 
they did not accept the findings ot the TaiifF r>oaid and because they loweied the 
import duty and enhanc^*d the excise duty on keioscne. Sii (Teoige said that ii 
by the chaige it was meant that the Commoicc Department had any reason tor 
dcsiiing anything but the suecess of Indian industiies and if by it was meant 
that hia department boie any giudgo against any particulai industry, he would 
naturally repudiate the eliiuge, but if, on the other hand, by the chaxgo it was 
meant that ho had refused to apply one weight and measure to a new industry, 
usally Indian, applying for piotcction and a diflerent weight and measure, 
generous m this case, to an old industiy not so much Indian, then he accepted the 
charge Continuing Sa George Eamy dealt at length with the yites charg^ by 
the pool Ho said that there wore leasons to believe that large profits result^ from 
the dilTerenee between fhe ciisioms and the excise duty. Ho could not Ihoremro 
understand why it was argued that the oil companies should contmuo ip enjoy mao- 
finitely the benefit of this difTeronco between the two duties, It vvoaid be a remark- 
able position, however, if the reduction of customs duty was likely to be followetl 
by an increabo m puces He was not prepared to admit, unless tho facts iiointed 
the other way, that they were justihed in assuming as a matter of course, contrary 
to tlie economic laws, that a reduction in customs duty was likely to be accompa- 
nied by an increase m puces. As for those who argued that under the proposed 
scheme there is danger to the similar companies, Government found that on one 
side it was aigued that there was going to be an increase in prices and if so the 
smaller companies would have no danger, on the other hand, if they were seriously 
affected, then the consumer would not siifibr ilo asked the Opposition ^ to choose 
one of these and not to have it both ways. Concluding, Sir George 

Eamy referred to the staiomont that Es 15,00,000 had been put in tho pocket of the 
standard Oil Company, but if they had looked at the impoit figure they would have 
known that the Standard Oil Company controlled little over half tlie total of the oil 
imported, which brought the Rs 15,00,000 to Rs 7,50,000 Ho declared that these 
matters would not be disposed of by hasty criticism and urged the value of a 
serious study of such matters befoxe chaiges were made He hoped he had convinced 
the House of the Government’s desire to do justice to all. 

Sardar Gulab Bing’s amendment was put to the vota A division took place, 117 
supporting the amendment including ten Europeans and GS voting against it* A large 
number of Nationalists xemamed neutral. 

The House then passed this and other clauses of tho Finance Bill without dis- 
cussion and then took up tho schedules of tho Bill after which it adjourned. 

Silver Duty 

MABQR —The Honso resumed the discussion on the Finance Bill and took 
up the consideration of the amendments. 
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Mr. Paral Bahimtoola was a^ainfat the imposition of Ihc hilvoi duty 

Pandit tlii daijnath Kun\tu suppoitini^ the fimondmont saul that, the Goveinmeat 
had recently appomted letrcnchmeiit ofhccis and woio oxploiino avenues of economy 
Under those circumstances it was best to leave the Finance Momher uith a small 
deficit so that he might effect et'onomy. The speakei did not think that t.he im- 
position of a duty would stabilize the puces of silvei which \^ele aovoxnod by 
the international maikct. The only effect x\oiild be that the masses in India would 
have to pay higher piiees for silver to the extent of the duty. 

At this stage, Sir George Sehustei pointed out that the efleet of the amendment 
if carried would be that in accordance with items 1 and ^ of scbeilule 1, thi» duty on 
silver would be 15 pci ceni ad valoiom Ifc iMthout curtailing the discussion 
wanted the Chair to have that point in mind spoeuilly Mluai the object ol the amend- 
ment was against the imposition of tlie duty 

Sir Parnshotanidas Thakuulas suggested that the Chair might put iwciy item of 
the schedule separately to vote, to iihich both Sii Geoigo Schuster and the 
President agreed. 

Str PurushotamdaSf supporting the amcmlmont, discussed the iiholc <picstion 
from the points whether the pioposal was <lesiia!)le and iihethoi i( would achieve 
the object of fuithei preventing the dcpicciatioii of silver As regards the desira- 
bility of the imposition of the duty, he said that the best method would have been 
to call a conference of lepresentatives of silvei producing inteieHts with a vimv to 
regulate the marketing of silvei, but as, aceoidmg to the Finance Membei, it was 
not feasibly, ho would only discuss the qu(‘stiou whetliei the proposal would prevent 
farther depreciation of silver and m that mmdi would Ixmefit, tho masses of the 
country. He admitted that the pioposal bofoie tho House ivas moio thorough than 
^at of some years ago, as a greatei pait of tho obicclion had bo<*n met by tho 
Government imposing an excise duty on locally piodueed silver and the proposal 
to refund duty on exports. But he did not see now the Government weio going 
to de^I with expoits and imports of silver through the Indian boideis which was 
bound to result in considerable leakage of revenues, Pioceoding, tho speaker asked 
It Silver was to be dethroned from tlie exalted position of store of values and was 
to remam a mere commodity in future, what othei substitute iheio was for the 
masses to invest their savings in? He acknowledged tho efforts of (he Emanee 
member to provide greater facilities for banking in tht' country, hut till that was 
done how were poor people going to do their banking and invest their money ? 
Gold, he said, was the only possible substitute but old-established custom and 
higher values, which were much beyond the reacli of the poor people, stood in tho 
way. On. that ground he said it would be not desirable to tax silver w^hieh would 
be taxing the savings of the poor masses lu Indn. 

Ohetty also suppoited the amendment and fdl that the duly was undesirable 
till the Government had definitely announced thoir intention of adoption of gold 
standard. He opposed tho duty if it was only for purposes of showing a suiplus 
budget and improving India's credit. Oontinniug, Mr. Chetty showed that tho wholn 
policy of the Government in regard to silver did not encourage the belief among 
the masses that the Government did not treat it as a precious rnefal Mr. Chetty 
warned against the danger of trying to revert to the system of tho dolor which 
would cause enormous complications in the basis of distribution between the various 
promces. On the other hand, the best remedy was the transfer to tho provinces 
ox tho flexible sources of revenue. 


Str Seorge Schuster lephi^ at length. Feihaps he realized that tho veto on the 
amendment might determine the fate of the whole bill He said that Pandit Hirdaynath 
gunzru had suggested that he might close tho year with a deficit. He assured tho 
House that the surplus of Bs. 70 lakhs he wanted was not areal surplus but in 
the nature of insurance against vanous elements of uncortamty* Every penny ho 
wanted ^presented the actual needs of tho situation and not a possibility fox the 
future, ^eir estimates were not under-marked but might turn out optimistic, 

silver he said tiiat they wore not attempting permauent- 
iy to maintain the internal values but tried by a measure of moderation to improve 

k masses in India. Tho Bombay quotations 

show^ that their measure had already had the desired effect. ^ ^ 

Sir ^rge Schuster said that they had already invited the world to consider 
silvei producing interests, but he would not deceive the House 
by suggesting that such an arrangement was likely to be effective. Six George 
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Schuster assured Sir Pin blioUmflm that tlio f(iie-,tion of inipoits ami exports of 
bilvei through Ibo fiontiei'^ liciiiir considciod , , i 

Su PuishotanulaH Will the (-loveinmont eaiiy thn niea'^me throupjh without 
anticipating and piovidinij; toi that difiu'ulty ? A L »0 pel emt difluenco ih a great 

tempUtion^o ^ehustoi The Bill has not >et been passed The inattei will ho 
dealt with in a business-liko May. The viuious front leis ]>i ('sent varying pi oblems 

I piomisc oficttive nieasuK's . , . , . . 1 « . p -.nni 

Continuing Sir (icoigo Schuster said that the situation was dilieient fiom ItUL 
Ho looked upon the piesent duly as guMtly iinpuning Ihi' value of the existing 
savings, though it imposed obsiacles upon the pofu man invi >-11110 mine money in 
silver Sir Piushotamdas had leh'iied to an alteinative loim of pieeious metal 
investment, but the pioblcm was how to diveit the saiings fiom pieeums metals to 
pioductive employment The post ofliee savings intificatcs wane one foim of iinest- 
ment and a gieiit deal btill could be done by lowciing then deiionunations to mak(‘ 
them popular among the masses 

Tinning to Mr Ohetty s lemarlcH, Su (1 Hchustei said that Mi, Chetty was pro- 
bably right in saying that the speakci's main obiect in the financial pioposals was to 
impiove tlic credit of the oountrj and the impunement of tlie value of the ma‘»seh’ 
investment was bubsidiaiy. But Mi Chetty, on the other hand, had iKTUsed th<' 
Government of keeping 100 cioies of silver in the pnpei cimcncy rescivi*, thus 
keeping moio bilvci than was ni'odcd. Tlune weic oUiin ciities who wished the 
Government to lemedy the situation by othei measiues than th<‘ sale of silvei. 

Sir Geoigo Schuslei said ho would be piepaied to give full weight to non-olHcial 
representatives m the countiy and assoeiations di*ienhsmg the mattiu with him but. 
they must not lose sight of the fact that the Go\einmeul had siUci 111 excess of 
Its rcquiiements and India was one of the hugest consuming muikets of silver Now 
they were told that India should be self-suppoiting in the mattei of salt and othei 
industries. He was ihciefoic snipiisecl when the Government s desue to sell silver 
m itb own maiket wdneh should have been weleomed, was ciiticised by some as 
robbery. He emphabised that the Govern merit had no other object except public 
inteiest and their policy had been justified by the lesultb. 

Turning to the aigumcnt that though silver was sold, gold bcenrities had not 
increased, 8 u Geoigo Bchuster admitted that the sales mostly went to linance the 
Beeietary of Btato but maintained, whethei they liked this policy or not, the fact 
was that foity millions of capital expenditure had been financed without conespond- 
ing sterling boirowing and all this came mostly out of the piocccds of sale of 
silver. Thus silver had been sold at good piioe and to-day its pioccedb spent on 
locomotives and lails were earning good interest. Thercfoic there had been no 
deterioration in the economic position of the countiy, rather the economic position 
had been strengthened. All they could argue was that pobsibly |iaper currency ieserve«i 
had been weakened. He next declared that he could not give any pledge that hcie- 
after there would be no sales of silver or there would be no sales below a ocitnin 
price level such as 22d. Such an underlaking would be dangeious but past con- 
duct would show that the Government whenevci they sold silvei did so with dis- 
cietion and it gave him. the right to ask for public confideuco as to the Govcinmcnt^s 
policy in this mattcr- 

Con tinning. Sir George Schuster pleaded that these nnancial mcaburefl were 
urgently needed He would require money to ledecm a number of pledges he had 

t iven for the reduction of duties For instance, the proposed reduction of export 
uty on rice would not he possible without further revenue and the 
reform to which he stood committed for allowing losses of one year to 
forward to another year, could not be caiued out without funds, 
would involve a substantial loss. Ihen again they were ^being urged 
the whole sugar duty proceeds to the sugar 
penny he wanted would be needed immediately 
of having funds to inaugurate the reforms, 
mto the constitutional discussion of how 
central agency funds to the piovinces would be settled in the Simon report. Mr, 
Layton’s note would fully advise them on the subject He assured the House 
tJxat his pledge about retrenchment would be fulfilled and asked the House to show 
any single promise he had made which had not been carried out. 

Sir George Sdiuster mentioned that the Government of India seciuiticB in 
London had improved from 58 on March 1 to 75X and 71 %. (Cheers). This was 


income-tax 
he canied 
because it 

, , V. c. to devote 

industry. Moreorer, though every 
thcio was the important question 
He did not wish to be drawn 
the difficulty ot distributing the 
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duo to the strong financial pioposals in the budget He warned the House against 
giving the impression that they were not out to take every possible stc]) to main- 
tain then financial position Concluding he appealed to the irousc to trust 
his judgment and take advantage of the tide and lay the foundation for an advance 
on constiuclive lines winch the countiy so much needed. 

Mr, Fazal Rahimtoolla’a amendment was rejected by 56 votes against 

Cotton Duty 

Mr. S 0 Dutt next moved an amendment which sought the letention of 11 
per cent duty on cotton goods instead of 15 pei cent now ptoposed Mi Dutt 
felt that cotton goods wore a necessity of life and should not be taxed. He 
also felt that the pioposal should have been incorporated in Codon Goods Pioiec- 
iion Bill, foi its inclusion m the Finance Bill l;^ould make the piotcction of Indian 
nulla permanent. The amendment was lost 

Export Duty on Rice 

Pandit Nilkanth Das next moved for the abolition of expoit duty on iice on the 
ground that food stuffs should be untaxed. 

Bir George Rainy, leplying, said that the question of setting up a nee giading 
and maiketting boaid was in the mind of the Government but he felt that the 
quality of iice could be impioved through the imposition of a small cess Sir 
George Eainy did not think that the question of regulating the export and import of 
food-stiiffs was uiumpoitant but said that undei noiinal conditions specially of 
transport the Government did not see any difficulty. 

Xfie amendment was lost by 4^ votos^to 16. 

Quarter Anna Postage 

Messrs. Amarnath Dutt and S. 0. Dutt next moved for quartei anna postage 
but both the amendments weio rejected after Bir B. N. Mitra had explained to the 
House that his policy had been to make the depax tment self-suppoiting and not 
run on the lines of charity. Fuither, in the inteiests of efficiency, the seivico 
conditions Bpccially of the lower staff had to be improved lesulting m oxtia expen- 
diture Lastly the policy of extension of postal facilities had boon earned out faith- 
fully during the last five yeais The effect of the amendment would bo a loss of 
of Rs. 70,00,000 to the Government 

38 p. c Duty on Silver Wire and Thread, 

Thereafter the House adopted Su Puiushotaindas Thakuidas’s amendment 
lelating to a 38 per cent ad valorem duty on silver wire and silvei thread without 
a debate All amendments having been disposed of, the Piesidonl. suggested that the 
third reading might also bo finished. 

Mn Kunzru : This is fag end of the day, Sir, it being 7-80. 

President Patel thereupon adjourned the House till Monday. 

24th, MARGB The President called upon the Finance Member to move the third 
reading of the Finance Bill which he did without a speech 

The President proceeded immedialely to pub the motion to vole when a number 
of Swarajists rose and wished to oppose the measure. 

Mr. Kartar Singh started the opposition of the Bill and asked the House 
to throw it out. 

Mr K, 0, Boy supporting the Bill, felt that no impatience should bo shown in the 
passing of the measure which was the biggest enactment of supplies to the Gov- 
ernmeub. The House of Commons, ho said, took soveial weeks aud often months to 
pass the Bill. The speaker felt that the advantages of discussion had been shown 
by the fact that the amendment regarding silver, thread and wires had been adopted 
by the Government and (he pioposal of Sir Hugh Cocke for the association of 
businessmen with the proposed retrenohraont officer had been accepted by the Finance 
Member. Mi. Boy felt that an ad hoc committee of the House would have been a better 
method of advising the Government in regard to measures for effecting economy. 
He also held that fibere was no large room for economy m the civil administration 
which if stabilised at the present figure would be welcomed by the country. But 
the economy axe was needed mainly for the army budget and the speaker felt that 
unless the Government changed their policy not much oould be expected from 
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committees. And in smte of lepeaied onticism by non-olTicialB m the House, the 
Finance Member had f;iven no indication in the matter of letrenchment in the 
Army expenditmc 

Criticising the Government’s Aimy policy, Mi. Koy retened to the statemenla 
of Sir Muhammad Habibullah before the last sesbioii ot the League of Nations 
admitting that the last delegation could not be better lepresented. Sii Muhammed 
Habibullah did not put the countiy’s view-point before the League when ho said 
that having rcgaid to the Fioutier obligations the (loveinment of India could not 
fuithei lediico the At my although they weie veiy anxious to fulfil international obliga- 
tions Ml Roy said that although India should sticas the need of leduction of the army 
at the League, the oeeasiou should also ho taken to piobs the point bcfoie the 
Tmpeiial Conleiencc in London. Ml Roy suggested that a committee of the Impeiml 
Confeience should examine the whole qucsfion. 

Rcfciiing to the Cotton Trot cot ion Bill and impoiial piefercnco, the urgency of 
giving relict to the Bombay mills, Mx Roy suggested that fiscal and taxation 
questions should be examined by a conmiUtec of the linpeiinl Economic Confeience, 

Lastly, Mi Roy rcfeiied to the Round Table Confeience and ehaiged the Govt, 
with neglect of canvassing opinion among Oongresbmen without whom the conference 
was foredoomed to failuie lie felt that civil disobedience w'as not congenial to India 
and was bound to fi/zle out and uiged the Clovernment to announce the date of the 
conference without furthei delay. A confeience in April next year would be better 
suited to the oountiy in view of the geneial election next autumn 

Mr» Lamb asked foi an assurance fioin the Finance Mcmbci that when he got bum- 
per returns ho would abolish what remained of the export duty on rice He also hoped 
that the central Govern ment would ugiee to the proposal of a eoss when it came from 
the Burma Government without delay. Mr Lamb was not satisfied with the Govern- 
ment's explanation of its attitude tow aids the oil industiy and wanted an assurance 
that the industry inteiests ivould bo closely watched m the teims of the Government’s 
resolution on the Tariff Board report, 

8tr P Thakurdas said that the only way to develop the country as contemplated 
by the Govoinmcnt was to make her self-supporting. All that required a change of 
policy. He suggested raonefary assistance to the sugar manufactuiers and cheapei 
and easier means of tiansport fiom the fields to the factoiu*s for raw bugar. 

Mr, Aney said that the thud reading of the Finance Bill piovided the occasion for 
the annual national indictment of the bureaucracy and regretted that Pandit Mala- 
viya who was the pioneer of this protest was absent owing to illness. He asked 
when only 40 crores out of the total revenue of 134 ciorcs was votable by the House 
how could the Government sa? it counted on the vote of the House ThoreforcL 
the passing of the Finance Bill was a formality and its throwing out also became 
a formal duty of the Opposition. His jiarty had decided not to support the Bilk 
Discussing the civil admmisiiatioa expenditure, Mr. Aney showed that since 1^)23-24 
while the nation-building departments had Ks. 20 lakhs of the share of increase 
of revenue, other dcpaitraents like the frontier watched the political department and' 
adviation consumed Rs 60 lakhs. Here was strong case for retrenchment. Mr.. 
Aney warned the Government that the present situation could not lead to a Bound 
Table Conference and discredit the Government. 

8ir George SchusleVt replying to the debate, said that as commander of the Govern- 
ment forces he could assure the Opposition that their speeches had a considerable 
effect on the Government policy. Even he non-voted items were placed before the 
Standing Finance Comimtteo for opinion. He assured the Muslim members that the 
question of progress during ftvo years of the working of the present policy of re- 
presentetion in the services would be reviewed. He informed the European group 
that he appointment of a retrenchment officer was not an end of the matter, but 
that he was intended to analyaso the reasons for the growth of the expendituie and 
heieaffcer the house would be consulted to decide the line of future action. Deal* 
mg with the question of the oil companies, ho said there was a possibility that the 
chpge m the relative level of the import and excise duties might create some hard- 
ship and affect the finances of the smaller companies and wherever such companies 
thoroughly established a case for special assistance Government would give such 
for which they had powers and did not require special legislation. Dealing 
with Mr. Anwarulazim's speech he said the intention to grant more funds to the 
provinces did not mean necessarily that the assistance would be in the form of 
doles, but the new taxes would make easier a decision on the question of distribu- 
tion of the revenues. The speaker informed Mr. Boy that the proceeds of the duty 
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on silvoiware and thiead would bo only a lakh, while the silvoi excise duty was 
alicacly taken account ot m the budufct calculations. 

Bii Geoi^e Schuster assiued Chaudhii Mukhtai Bingli that by instituting the 
economic adnsoiy Council, the Gential Af>iicultuial (Jouncil and the Banking 
Enquiry Committee and by such other means they would A^oik out an economic 
policy niul he welcomed Ghaudhii MukliUii Singh’s assistance Mi. Aney’s speech 
he said showed ofTective eiilicism of the giowth of expendituio 

Finally Sii George Schuster said that while it ^vas a gieat deal undci the present 
conditions to ask tor five cioies ot taxation its incidence was so b.ilancud as not to 
be felt Bilvei and siigai under the duties would still be availablo at lates lower 
than a year ago, while income-tax’s only raeiifc was to iO})uig the wealthier classes 
for the saice oi balancing the budget Concluding he sanl, "I leinain quite unshaken 
in the giounds I put up Give me a chance, pass those taxes and see what comes 
out of it’ (Prolonged applause) 

The motion that the Finance Bill bo passed was put to vote and earned without 
division The house then adjoin necl 

The Tariff Bill 

35th MARCH * — The discussion on the Tariff Bill was resumed on this day Mr. 
Birlu said that except Bombay the whole Indiin mercantile community was at his back 
and wuh faith m the justice of his cause he opposed the Bill, He also regretted his 
diffeiences on the matter with Sir Pushotamdas, but felt sure that Sir Puiusholam- 
das^s head and heart were with him although his vote was against him 

Analysing the case for protection, Mr Birla said that India annually consumed 
3,600,000, 000 yards ol cloth, of which 1,900,000,000 yards was imported from abroad 
The country on the other hand produced 2,700,000,000 yards eveiy yeai, which meant 
that only 900,000,000 yards were required by the country fiom abroad. The question 
was whether this measure of protection would lestnct foreign imports 

Further developing this point, Mr Bhla said that two^thuds of the 1,900,000,000 
yards was imported from the United Kingdom which under the proposal would not be 
taxed. Mr Birla said that the success of the whole scheme depended on the adequacy 
of piotection and if protection was inadequate the industry would be a constant drag 
on the country and the consumer’s money would go to waste Having left out two- 
thiids of the total imports untaxed, the protection of the industry would be inadequate 
Examining the case for the United Kingdom more closely, Mr Birla said that 
Lancashire competed with India in dhotees* and coloured goods, The country's total 
consumption of ‘dhotees' was 947,000,000 yards every yeai, while India produced 
700 000,000 yards annually Coloured goods had a similar tale to tell and while the 
imports had been stationary, the local pioduction had been going down The obvious 
question was whether protection could curtail the supply Mr Birla said it would 
not and Lancashire, India’s principal competitor was left out. Then suspicion was 
that while a small measure of protection was being given to the Indian industry, the 
Bill proposed equal protection to Lancashire Mr. Birla asked the House if it was 
fair to tax the Indian consumer m the interest of an industry which was not Indian. 
Bombay interests had been placed in a very difficult position, for if they rejected the 
Bill they would lose whatevei little protection they were getting But Mr Birla 
appealed to them to wait a little longer and demand unalloyed protection, free fiom 
imperial pi eference, and not pay two croies a year to Lancashire as compensation 
for getting a little protection. 

In this connection, he referred to the remarks of Diwan Chaman Lai and Mr Das 
regarding the mis-management of managing agents in Bombay. Mr. Birla said 50 per 
cent, of the total yarn produced in the country was produced in Bombay, which fact 
did not show inemciency. He asked the members not to be unsympathetic to Bombay, 
for m killing Bombay they would kill Indian trade* If they were anxious to nationa- 
lise the industry, it would be easier to do so in the case of a national industry than m 
the case of a foreign one For none doubted that cotton was the national industry of 
the country. Referring to Mr. Cbetty, he agreed that the cotton industry needed protec- 
tion, but he did not concur that the protection proposed was adequate and that impe- 
xial preference would not injure the best economic interests of India* Mr Birla told 
the Government if Lancshire did not compete with Indian goods, why not place it on 
the some level with Japan and accept the amendment of Pandit Ealaviya. it was not 
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administiative difficulty but piotectioii of the interests of the United Kingdom which 
stood in the way 

Mr Birla sard that if the House had any self-iespect, they should unhesitatingly 
reject the Bill The Government h.ul told us at pistol point either to accept imperial 
prefeience or go to the dogs. ‘I will tell the Bombay Interests to walk out of the 
House and tell the Government to go to the dogs * He further told the Goveinment 
that when India had full responsible goveinment they would favouiably consider all 
the legitimate demands of Lancashire but their present policy was stiffening the 
aUilude of the people and greater harm than good would result fiom the proposed 
protection Ihe Government hid not brought in even the present proposals in 1927, 
because then Japan did not so much compete with Lancashire Since then the Uni- 
ted Kingdom had lost C6 pei cent of her sales in the country 

M) , M A J/waa/i, while agieeing with a great deal of what Mr Birla had said, 
wished the House to keep in view the constitutional position He did not wish to refer 
to the history of the case The moment the cotton excise duty was abolished, the 
exchange ratio wiped out Its advantage to the mill industry He quoted fiom the 
observations of the Joint Parliamentary committee on the subject of fiscal autonomy 
and said that, when the Government with the legislature acted together, the Secretary 
of State would not niterfeie But the difficulty was that the initiative of putting a pro- 
posal was with the Government ‘How then aie we to act as a Dominion would?* 

President — By convention. 

Mr, Jinnah, — We aie not masters of the situation 

President — Fiscal autonomy is a reality. 

Mr Jinnah — If you peimit me, I will convince you also, Sir (Laughter). 

The Government is not bound to abide by the vote of this House, Mr. Jinnah 
observed ‘If fiscal autonomy were a reality, they would be bound. Can you give me 
a ruling, Sir, that they would abide by our vote^ 

President —That's what I understand to be the position m regard to fiscal autonomy. 

Mr. Jmnah — I would like to know the Goveinment*s view 

Mr Prakasham — You have the ruling 

Mr. Jmnah — The ruling cannot be enforced 

Mr. Kulwai —Has fiscal autonomy been given to the Government benches or to us? 

Mr Jinnah. — That is another deluded member. 

The Commeue member said that the Government could not accept a drasticlchange 
in the scheme, and tliat if either Pan he Malaviya's or Munshi Iswar Saran’s amend- 
ment were earned, it would be impossible for Ihe Government to proceed with the 

President —That portion of the Government of India is entirely inconsistent with 
the statement of the Finance Member that fiscal autonomy is a reality and that it is 
an integral part of the constitution and also the statement of the Secretary of State 
m the House of Commons in a recent debate that India enjoys the same liberty in a 
measure of fiscal Tariff as Great Britain enjoys. (Opposition cheers ) 

Sir George Rainy replied that only if the Government of India and the Legis- 
lature were in agreement the Secretary of State would not exercise the power of 
supeuntendence, direction and control. There were differences in the constitution 
of the Government and Legislature between India and the Dominions. 

President — Unless the Government are prepared to assimilate themselves to the 
position of Ministers and act as such in this matter of fiscal autonomy, this fiscal 
autonomy has no meaning. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Jinnah. — There is very little doubt in my mind. Iwiahthehon members 
to understand the position. I myself wished to move an amendment when I came 
to the conclusion that if the amendment was carried it would wreck the Bill and I 
am not prepared to take the responsibility for this Bill being wrecked and sec the 
funeial of the uiiP industry. 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that imperial preference could only be either as a 
reciprocal arrangement between two free nations or a voluntary gift from one to the 
other. India was not yet a Dominion nor had the Government said that they were 
making a gift. They, on the other hand, denied that they were asking the House to 
commit itself to the principle of imperial preference. 

“I am not satisfied with the Government scheme, but I feel that beggars 

3B 
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cannot be choosers All I am saying is that I cannot give my support to this 
measuie being wrecked ” 

Certainly this appeal from His Majesty’s Government might have been left out 
That could only come if we were in a position to decide the inattei accoiding to 
our judgment He thought, at the same time, that the Labour Goveinment had 
shown good will, good words and good inanneis and deserved consideration 

Mr Jinnah then referred to the numeious telegrams leceived fiom Japan and 
said *We have no unfriendliness towauls Japan but they must also realize that we 
are not masters of our own house Theiefoie we cannot do as we please ’ 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the House that the (Government had yielded a bit over 
Mr. Chetty's amendment and also quoted Mr Biila’s words that if protection was 
not given, all the mills would declare a lock-out by the end of May ‘Do you want 
to take that responsibility 

Dr Moonje — Throw it on the Goveinment 

Ml Jinnah — The responsibility of course is entirely theirs We are not m a 
position to endorse the Government’s scheme, but we cannot also oppose this bill 
and if we find this Bill in danger we shall be obliged to support the bill (Applause*) 

Str Coivasji Jelianfju could not congratulate Diwan Charaan Lai on the logic 
of his facts He disputed the statement that the Bombiy mills had been giving 
dividends to the extent of 178 per cent on the money invested On the othei hand 
taking the lean years into consideiation the avetage profits came to 5 per cent He 
reminded the house that Japan and Lancashire also gave high dividends in those 
years of economic boom and in actual fact the dividends given by the Ahmedabad 
mills were higher than those given by Bombay Sir Cowasji next referred to the 
lurid picture drawn by Diwan Chaman Lai of the housing conditions for labour in 
Bombay and said that none regretted the conditions more than the Bombay millow- 
xiers After referring to the expenditure of Rs 74 lakhs on chawls and the annual 
contribution of Rs 13 lakhs to the Government housing scheme the speaker felt that 
It was distortion of facts to say that they were not doing anything for housing the 
labour. He also denied the chaige that the labour was undei-paicl, as compared with 
Japan where longer hours of work counterbalanced the advantages and lowered the 
net wages He wished the labour leaders had improved the elficiency of labour in- 
stead of stirring them against capital Sir Cowasji wanted the house to visualise 
India without the cotton industry and said that the foreigner would reign supieme if it 
was wiped out of the countiv In conclusion, the speaker said th«it he was strongly 
against imperial preference, but the Bill did not propose that piinciple The only 
thing to show was that the pioposals did not injuie the interests of the country 

Mr K, C, ITeoqy was quite prepared to give adequate protection to the cotton 
industry as he was pledged to assist every national industry But he was not 
prepared to accept the proposed m^ans of giving protec tion, for lie was not prepared 
to assist the Bombay industry to commit suicide 

Referring 10 the fiscal convention which he chaiactensed as a great sham, Mr 
Neogy said that the Government was free of the control of the Secretary of State and 
not responsible to the house He urged them to act according to the recommendations 
of the Crew Committee and not automatically Proreeclmg, Mi Neogy said, that but 
for the financial stringency India might never have had protection fm hei industries. 
But he did not like giving pioteciion to Bntish steel loi two years and now to extend 
the principle of Biinsh picferenceto cotton goods He warned the house not to 
take the proposal light-heartedly as the principle of imperial preference was one plank 
in the programme of the Conservative party 

After the speech of Mr Sharma the House adjourned 

26th, MARQE i — On this day Sir Pitrshotaimcld'^ Thalcurdaa explained the view 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. He first communicated to the House that be 
received a denial from the Japanese Colton Shippers’ Association and other Japa- 
nese interests of the statement made by him regauling the reports cunent in Bombay 
that the Japanese Government proposed to grant a 5 centum bounty to the Japanese 
mills and that Japanese ships were hurrying for Indian ports to clump the market 
before the Bill was passed. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas asked why Bombay bad been 
made a bull’s-eye 1 protection was for the entire mill industry and while Bombay 
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would hardly be able to meet the loss, the upcountry mills would be able to declaie 
dividends He put m a vigorous defence of the managing agent y system to which 
he took his hat off lor the mannei m which they had saved the mill industry from 
luin and crisis several times He agreed that a reform was needed m the system 
but Its wiping out would be a bad day for Bombay 

Referring to the Bill, he asked whether thev could believe that Sir George Rainy, 
strict as he was, could be e\Li.iv.igant in the matter The speaker argued that the 
Bill did not involve impeiial pieference as laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and that the worst charge against the Bill was that u gave protet tion to the United 
Kingdom against Dominions and foreign nations (\ voice — Is not that preference 

Sir Purshotanulas Thakuidas felt that the opponents to the measure were subordi- 
nating the economic aspect of the pioblem to the political aspect He was prepared 
to endorse the Socialist creed of progress in the piesent order wherever possible 
and not uprooting eve ly system which the Communists advocated He said the 
real reason of opposuion was the past history of the textile industry. 

He quoted from a speech of Sir W. Joynson- Hicks saying, *We conquered India 
by swoid, we mean to keep it by sword. We conquered it not for the benefit of 
Indians but because it provides an outlet for the British goods m geneial and Lan- 
cashire m paiticular ’ (Opposition cheers.) 

Sir Puishotamdas Thakurdas — With this mentality of the British statesmen 
there is no wonder that the Indian public feel very shy in believing m the high 
motives of innocence of those who initiated the piesent proposals 

He next lead the tekgiam of the Indian Merchants' Chamber preferring protection 
without an element of imperial preference. But if theie was no other aliernaiive to 
the present scheme then they must accept it to pievent a calamity to the mill 
industry of the country 

The speakei held that the villain of the piece was not the Indian mill-owner 
but the iiansitional constitution ‘‘There is morbid humour for some humiliation for 
others in this discussion that when one party in the country ib actively pleading for 
Independence and bovcott of foreign cloth we in the legislature are being asked to 
give pioiection to the Bntish industry What a moment to choose for such gesture 
to Great Britain by the Goveinment of India ’ If such gesture is to the benefit of the 
United Kingdom is it not likely that it may foment agitation for not only the boycott of 
foreign goods but for British goods ? It is no pleasure for us to vote against the Nation- 
alists in the Government lobby but we wiU vote foi it under a feeling of humiliation 
that we are victims of circumstances created by the present constitution/ 

Mr. a piominent member of the first Assembly who played an important 

part in the revision of the Cr, P C , deliverf-cl his maiden speech on his re-election 
to the third Assembly He spoke for an hour and a half and opposed the Bill 
because it involved the pnnciple of imperial preference. This Bill is unique as it 
provides legalized piotection for the purpose ofpioiecting the industries not only in 
India but m Enghnd While he was anxious to protect the industry fully, he 
asked the mill owneis to wait lather than commit the House to this Bill He 
charged the Government with deliberately avoiding the term ‘imperial preference* 
and wanted ptotecinn to be effective and to operate m every field, including finer 
counts, so that the country might be cntiiely self-supporting and all wealth might 
remain m India (Applause ) 

Mr K. 0 Bay agieed with the advocates of the mill interests that the industry 
was in a desperate conch* ion and needed protection, that they could not meet foreign 
competition and could not manage the labom on account of outside influences But 
the speaker did not agree that the bill did not propose imperial preference It was 
imperial preference pure and simple, but like Mr. Clietty he was not ashamed of 
imperial preference. Mr Roy said he, however, accepted the preference principle 
as a political proposition rather than an economic one Their own action would, 
compel the Bntish Government to recognise their claims and do justice to them. 
It was on the principle of give and lake that he accepted the pnnciple. Mr. Roy 
quoting figures from a statement of Mr. McDougal, the well known Australian 
economist, pointed out that British trade really suffered at the hands of the United 
Stales and Japan He had no sympathy witJh the former where Indians wei-e treated 
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as undesirable aliens and although he was gieatly proiul of Japan as the one Asiatic 
nation holding its own against the nations of the world, he felt as compared to 
Britain it too had done nothing for India Mr Roy next quoting from the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report examined the constitutional po-ition m regard to 
tariff autonomy and said the house did not possess it, because that autonomy was to 

be regulated subject to Britain’s international obligations and Empue inteiests 

Referring to the distiibution of Japanese pamphlets, Mr Roy said he and other 
members of the Watch and Ward Committee, including Messrs Ghuznavi and Noogy 
were very anxious about the sanctity of the lobby, but pamphlets were bound to be 
distributed in the precincts of the chamber when a select committee was not appoint- 
ed to consider the bill where the Japanese cotton interests would undoubtedly have 
been heard He condemned the aspersions cast yesterday by a member on distingu- 
ished foreigners Indians must show the same courtesy to Japanese .and other 
foreigners and their parliaments as they received from the pailiaments of other 
countries Concluding Mr Roy said if we pass this Bill we would be in a better 
position for political bargaining 

Mr, KeJkar declared that the impeachment of the mill industry of the mill-owners 
was ungracious and uncalled for *If we blame the industiy our displeasuie will miss 
its real aim which should be directed against the Government who are the real 
villains of piece.* Mr. Kelkai held that preference for Lancashire would lead to Us 
capturing the void which the elimination of Japan would create. He favoured the 
stronger protective measure of an all-round 20 per cent, duty. He warned the mill- 
owners that if they sided with the Government they would only confirm the suspicion 
tbat^ they had bargained m the matter with Lancashire. There were reports of a 
leading millowner of Bombay negotiating with Lancashire on the anti-Japan basis. 

Mr, Mody I cannot vouch for what individual members might or might not 
have done. But no attempt was'inade by or on behalf of my association in this 
matter* 

Sir George Rainy • — I should like on behalf of the Government lo say that there 
was no communication from our side. 

Mr. Kelkar ‘—This is all stage managed I shall be ready to accept a well founded 
contradiction, but we cannot get over the impression created by the report that one 
big mill-owner bargained with Lancashire * 

Continuing Mr Kelkar asked the inillowners to follow Mi, Biila's lead, but felt 
that the raillowners proved the Sanskrit saying, What sin a hungry man will not 
commit* (Laughter) Mr. Kelkar said that while Sir George Rainy had described the 
proposal as pieference, Sir George Schustei’s description was not stiaight 

A Voice —Crooked. 

Mr. Kelkar — ^Yes, crooked. The fact is that the parliculat course of conduct at 
a critical juncture, as Sir George Schuster had described the scheme, was an illegiti- 
mate child (Laughter.) Why did not Government let the Assembly pass an un- 
fettered vote and abide by it. 

Dewan Chamanlal. — An authoritative interpretation of the fiscal autonomy should 
be obtained. 

Mr. Kelkar— This is the so-called autonomy. A mandate might not have come 
from the Secretary of State, but from Lancashire. 

Sir George Schuster,— Is the bon member suggesting that there was direct 
communication between Lancashire and the Government of India 

Mr. Kelkar. — ^The Government of India lives in the atmosphere of British 
commerce. 

Sir George Schuster. — Will the hon. member accept the most categorical assertion 
that no suggestion of any kind for imperial preference or preference for Lancashire 
has come from His Majesty’s Government or from any representative oif British 
industry? The suggestion has emanated from the Government of India alone and 
if any one is to be blamed for it they are to blame 

Dewan Chamanlal — Are the Government of India m a position to accept the 
decision of the house ? 

Sir George Schuster,— What vote ? 

Dewan Chamanlal. — ^If Pandit Malaviya's amendment is voted by the house, will 
the Goyernment of India accept the decision of the house ? 
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S11 George Schuster — The Government of India are in the position of being 
lesponsible foi the pohiy m this mattei They put before the house what they 
consider the propci piopo^jal, taking into consideiation all kinds of inteiests which 
bear upon this matter in the best interests of the countiy The Government of 
India are lesponsible and cannot put that lesponsibility which rests on them on any 
othei shoulders That is the constitutional position at the moment It is for this 
reason that my hon friend has announced the decision to which the question tefeis ' 

The President — Is the Go\ernment of India lesponsible to the Biitish House of 
Commons or to this House ? It cannot be 11 responsible altogether It must be 
responsible to some one (Opposition cheers and cries of hcai, heat) In this 
matter to whom is the Government of India icsponsible ^ (Applause) 

Sir George Schuster gave no reply 

Mr. Kelker — lam not going to question the Finance Members vciacity, but I 
am puzzled When you look at the history of the cotton question which Sir George 
Schuster himself calls tioubled, (Mi Neogy— -When thumbs weie cut oh by Sir 
Darcy Lindsay’s anceslois)— -When I look at that histoiy I am puzzled why the 
Government of India of all things thought of this special tieatment of Lancashite 
which had been throughout our deadliest enemy Why have you a soft coiner for 
them ^ (A voice — Their kith and km) A full explanation is called foi 1 hope the 
whole coirespondence would be published. 

Mr, Fa\al EaliimtooJak felt that the debate had been taken on a wiong coutse They 
wete not asked to consider at the piesent stage the question of imperial preference, 
but that of protection of the cotton industiy and it would be open to the house latei 
on to accept or reject the amendment of Pi Malavqa which eliminated the principle 
of impeiial pieference fiom the Bill He was gratified to see all sections in the 
house agreed on the need for protection for the cotton industry and with that 
view before them they should allow the Bill to be taken into consideiation I he 
speaker said he was opposed to impel lal prefeience, but the question whether that 
pimciple as embodied in the bill was in the best interests of the countiy or not would 
arise at a later stage. Refeinng to the system of managing agents, Mr Fazal Rabim- 
toolah said the di&ulty lay in the present system of banking when no mill could 
get any advance of money unless the demand was signed by the managing agent 
who was held responsible in his personal capacity. He suggested to Sir George 
Schuster to lemedy the defect Proceeding, Mi, Fazal Rahimtoolah said that they had 
not so much objected to competition from Japan as to their dumping goods on the 
country and the speaker held that cheapei railway and steamer frieghts indirectly 
helped the dumping of goods In conclusion, Mi Fazal Rahimtoolah said the Govern- 
ment did not do the right thing They weie giving protection two years after the 
the Tariff Board had reported and had created a suspicion in the minds ' of the 
public and it was useless for Sir George Rainy to explain whether the bill was in the 
best interests of India or of Lancashiie, 

Mr Jahangir Munshi lefused to sunenckr to the judgment of the piolagonists 
or opponents of the bill but proposed to consider the measuie with an open mind. 
Referring to the Finance Member’s budget speech he said ihatSir George Schuster had 
told the house that the tariff autonomy was a leahty and the Government w^ere putting 
before the Assembly their considered proposals in the Cotton Proieciion Bill for the 
final decision of the house The speaker hoped that the Finance Member still 
maintained that position. 

27 th MAECni—Mu Jahangir Munshi continuing said that while Sir George Rainy's 
attitude over the oil duties had made a gieat impiession, the speaker could not believe 
how the Commerce Membei could be a paity to a British preference scheme if 
his judgment had been unfeticied 1 he Euiopean group had pleaded for European 
interests and Mr Moore, merely because tie oil inteiests of Buima had enjojed 
special advantage for 25 >ears, wanted it to be extended foi anotbei 25 years, 

Mr. Mooie pio tested that he spoke for tl e inteiest of the consumer *11 d not for 
that of European companies The consumei bad benefiited for 25 >ears 

Mr Munsbi— Has not consumer’s benefit been aUo the Buima oil ccmranits’ 
benefit ? ^ 
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Mr Moore maintained that the European cfioup had throughout by speech and 
vote in the Assembly identified themselves with the best interests of the countiy 

Mr, Munshi — Tht n membets on the opposite benches are lunatics and oppose 
the consuniei's interests (Laughtei) 

Mr Neogy — My hon friend is connected with a paper which calls itself the 
‘Friend of India^ 

Ml Munshi concluding said that the Government had placed the House in a 
damning position and asked the Nationalists vvho believed in the politial principle 
of ‘Get what you can and fight foi more' to apply the same theory in the economic 
field and accept the scheme 

Pandit K) ii>hna Kant Mitlaiuja said that they >veic at (he patting of wavs Mahatma 
Gandhi had already started the movement which many of them would sooner or 
later join if India did not get freedom as an equal partner in the empiie She would 
have to work out her own destiny and ptotnote an Asiatic federation If the measuie 
was forced on the country they would accept the challenge and organise m the 
country a boycott of British goods 

Pandit Thaluula^ Bhmqava said that the truth of the matter was that Lancashue 
needed protection quickly. That \vas why even a Fanff Board enquiry was disjiensed 
with He emphasised that fiscal proposals must be in accordance with Indian 
opinion Was the Government carrying that out *We do not want a bargain for 
a political purpose We want self-government as a birth-right It is high time that 
the Government should give the House freedom to vote, take away the prefeicncc 
and bring only a protective measure 

Si) Qeoiqe Rainy spoke for an hour and made a remarkable speech in replying to 
the debate The Commerce Member first dealt with the aiguments of those like 
Diwan Chaman Lai who held that no protection was called for He told them that 
the main question involved was not the interest of those interested in the capital of 
the industry but the economic welfare of the Bombay city and presidency and lakhs 
of labourers and others who were dependent on the industry directly or indirectly. As 
for the sms of mill-owneis he asked the House to remember that the industry was not 
in the hands of a large corpora ^lon but consisted of innumerable units, so that when 
there is a shortage of supply each unit thought ‘If I don't raise my price, the others 
will/ Thus profiteering became inevitable The Goveinment did not, however, con- 
ceal then conviction that the re-organisation of the Bombay industry on a drastic 
scale was imperative if the industry was to live. For a certain kind of goods Bombay 
had the best advantages and economics Such specialised production could moie 
than balance the advantages enjoyed by the mills elsewhere 

Referring to the interest of the consumer, he said: ‘I hope the lime will never 
come when that argument will not be freely advanced from this Assembly (Oppo- 
sition ironical cheers), but the Goveinment cannot go with the advocates of this view 
to the whole extent, because the policy of protection clearly implies a burden on 
the consumers. But inspite of the burden on consumers, it is likely to be of national 
advantage. We feel that in om proposals, real efforts have been made to ensure 
that the benefits of the manufacturer are commensurate with the bmdens imposed on 
the consumer/ 

Continuing Sir George Rainy said, that Ml. Birla's criticism was that piotection 
was not adequate, but if even the lecord figure of production of the mills was taken 
the speaker did not agiee that at a time when reorganisation of the industry was to 
be undertaken the production could pass those record figures. As for reduction in 
imoorts Sir George Rainy had no doubt in his mind that the leduction would be 
substantial. One of the changes against the Government was that they desire to 
benefit Lancashire. Those who make the charge completely undertake the extent 
whereto the increase to an all xound 15 centum duty would effect the reduction of 
imports as much from the United Kingdom as elsewhere. Under the 15 centum 
duty Lancashire may loose far more than the goods from other countries under the 
20 per centum duty. If the accusation that we are machiavelian is to lead to this 
result, the charge that we are machiavelian must also be accompanied by the charge 
that we are singularly stupid. We are not asking the House to adopt the principle 
of im penal preference but the imposition of duties which do give preference would 
mvolve the establishment of tariffs whereunder empire products would come through 
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lower rates than from else-where and that would be done as evidence of India's con- 
sciousness of the benefits it derives from its partneiship in the empire We are not 
asking India to do that My feeling was that unless the 15 per centum duty was 
reinfoiced by something moie than minimum 3^4 annas duties on plain grey goods 
the case would not be met At the same time an all lounJ 20 per centum inciease would 
impose a burden on the consumer iiicoramensuiatcwuh the benefit to the manufacturer 
iTherefore it left no alternative but to difacnmmate in favoiii of British goods But 
the benefit to Lancashire is incidental, while the advantage to India is fundamental ' 

Sir Geoige Rainy continued that he would define what exactly the fiscal autonomy 
convention is 

The Piesident — Who is the authority 111 the House to interpret the convention? 

Sir George Rainy — *I am going merely to explain the view which the Government 
of India take of it, and leave it at that’ He quoted at lengdi from the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee repoit on the subject and emphasised two points aiismg out of 
the committee's observations Firstly, that the Government of India should devise 
those tariff arrangements which seemed best fitted to India's needs as an integral 
part of the British Empire. Those who drafted it were men well versed in pailia- 
mentary procedure to know that the initiative for taxation and tariff proposals must 
he with a minister of the Crown In India the initiative mubt rest with the Govern- 
ment So under the convention the Goveinment must devise airangements and 
place them before the legislature The second passage was that the 'secretary of 
State should not, as far*as possible, interfere when the Government of India and the 
legislature were in agreement The committee did not pursue the point fuuher, as 
It assumed that the Government of India and the legislature would discharge then 
respective functions according to constitutional pr.ictice on the British model. 

Sir H S Gour — The crucial point is that India will have the same libeity as 
Australia or New Zealand Emphasise that (Opposition applause ) 

S r George Rainy — The hon. member wishes to make a speech for me. (Laughter) 
The fiscal autonomy convention means that while theie is always previous consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State the final decision as to the proposals to be placed 
before the legislature rests with the Government of India and none else In this case 
apart from previous consultation with the Secietary of State, the Government of 
India's position is that of a Dominion Goveinment which places its proposals before 
the legislature. To that extent the Government of India aie independent But how 
long this position of independence continues, namely, 1 11 the legislature pronounces 
on them. In the Dominions if the legislature does not agree there 1 d a change of 
Government which restores harmony (Here, here) In Indm under the present 
constitution no such result is provided for, so that if the Government and the legisla- 
ture do not agree the convention ceases to operate The Secretary of Stale's speech 
in the House of Commons referred not to any new convention, but to the one in 
operation for ten years which showed that whenever there had been agreement 
between the Government and the House, the Secietary of State refrained from inter- 
ference, *If the Government and the legislature are not in agreement theie is no 
means of resolving the deadlock under the present constitufon till by ^persuasion 
one side won oyer the other While therefore in the sphere of taiiffs, India already 
possess Dominion Status it does not yet possess a Dominion constitution. 

Sir George Rainy, continuing, said that itmight be contended that the Governmenl 
should in this matter, abide by the majority vote of the House. That would mean 
nothing shoit of abdication by the Government of its obligations in the veiy laige 
part ot financial sphere. The convention applies not only to duties imposed for 
protective purposes, but also to those for revenue purposes, and if the verdict of the 
House is to be accepted the position of the Goveinment will be intolerable. What 
we are looking forward in the near future is a step forward on the path of India's 
constitutional advance If the conference m London should result in placing tariS 
in the hands of those responsible to the legislature then the Minister would abide by 
the verdict of the House or resign. But under no constitution derived from the British 
model IS there a dual control of taxation and tariff piovtded. 

Sir George Rainy referred next to the argument of those who said that the fiscal 
autonomy convention was a sham. Ts it seriously urged that the policy of protection 
would have been adopted without this convention, or that the steel industry could be 
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piotccted Su Georife Ruiiy recalled how the unpobuioa of cotton duties in 1894-95 
almoat led to the fall of the Liberal Government an I how the inciease of customs 
duty from 2 to 7 per centum was about to cause the downfall of the Coalition 
Government in the heyday of its power in 1917 and how the duty had been raised to ii 
per centum in 1921 and now to 15 per centum 

“This was all possible because the Government of India and the lejpslature weie 
m agreement The convention once having been fully an I frankly accepted by his 
MajCbty’s Government in England we have no reason to appieheml mlerference 
from that quartet (A-pplause) ut if it were ptoposed that the Government of India's 
agieement must be assumed whcnevei the majoiity of the Assembly took a paiticular 
view that would be an interpretation of the convention entiiely novel and boniething 
different from anything that existed since 1921 

Sii George Rainy finally dealt with the arguments of those who doubted their 
motives *I feel if this attitude of suspicion was veiy frequently indulged in by the 
membcis they will find their own judgment clouded, making it impossible fo»* them 
toJ,arrive at the coirect proposition It has been said that the past history of the 
cotton industry shows that injury Ins been suffered at the hands of Great Britain 
I am not going into them, but would remind the House that the situation today is 
not the suuuion of 1780 01 1813-1814 01 1882-1895 01 1917 We have to deal with 
the situation in 1930 That situaiion is that the Bombay industry is in a grave 
danger owing to the competition from Japan which is due to sheer efficiency It is 
fot that reason that Bombay and Lanchslure loo will have to lecognise themselves. 
Japan made a great advance showing an example to the world of efficiency and it is 
only if the Indian industry takes advantage of the oppottunity given to it that it can 
hold Its own against the Japanese without any assistance m future, (Applause) 

President's Appeal 

The President put the motion that the bill be taken into consideration to the vote 
of the House, There was a challenge of division The President appealed to the 
members not to challenge a division at that stage foi the purpose. The Opposition 
took the advise and the motion was passed without division. 

The amendments were then taken up 

Amendments 

Mr, Sit ish C /mrtd? a moving the amendment that clause 2 be omitted said 
that if it was intended to give national piotection there should be national contiol 
The President pointed out that the house had aheady accepted the principle of 
protection so the question could not be raised again. 

The amendment was rejected without further discussion 

Mr, 8ha7iwukha»i Chetty moved an amendment which was slightly changed 
compaied with the original and ran as follows • — 

In sub-clause (i) of clause 2 for the proposed item 156 A, the following be 
substituted 156 A, cotton piecegoods (other than tents of not more that nine 
yards m length ; (A) Plain grey that is not bleached or dyed in the piece if imported 
in pieces which either are without woven headings or contain any length of moie 
than nine yards which is not divided by transverse woven headings (j) of British 
manufacture, advalorera 15 centum or three and a half annas per pound, whichever 
IS higher : (ii) not of British manufacture advalorem 20 per centum or three and 
a half annas per pound whichever is higher. (B) Others (1) of British manufacture 
advalorem duty of 1 $ per centum j (ii) not ol British manufacture, advalorem duty 
of 20 per centum 

He said his object was to abolish differentiation in one particular class of 
goods* The Indian mills produced a gieat quantity of plain grey goods. It was 
essential considering the magnitude of the production, that the duty should not 
only be adequate but effective. His amendment will do that 

Pandit Malaviya next moved his amendment which proposed on cotton piece- 
goods anumfonn duty of advalorem 15 per centum or three and half annas per pound 
whichever was higher* He acknowledged the necessity of giving adequate protection to 
the cotton industry in Bombay which had been hard hit by the evil policy of the 
Government, The amendment raised the question of the amount of protection to be 
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given He complained that Sir George Rainy had avoided answering many questions 
of importance, particularly those raised by Mr Birla Referring to the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State the Pandit said that 
there was no dictation from Whitehall, but he could not understand why it suddenly 
dawned upon the Government of India to impose additional duty of five per cent 
on non-Bntish goods The Government of India showed a tenacity in this matter 
worthy of a better cause 

Sir George Schuster explained that he had given full information to the house 
as to their plans on the 13 th March 

Pandit Malaviya said the Government had no justification to raise the duty 
from 15 to 20 per cent if it was not their original plan. 

Sir George Schuster, again intervening, said that the question had always been 
under consideration since the Commerce Member and the Acting Finance Member 
had received the millowners’ deputation After they were approached by the 
Cabinet they thought it desirable to raise the duty. 

Pandit Malaviya said it meant that the Government of India set aside their 
original plans and came out with fresh proposals If the Government had not 
received any message from the Cabinet their original plan would have been final. 

Sir George Schuster said the Government of India had not arrived at any final 
decision before they received the message from the Cabinet. 

The President remarked that the best thing would be for the Government to 
lay all the papers on the table of the house 

Sir George Rainy extremely regretted that he could not do that. He had nothing 
more to add on the subject. 

Pandit Malaviya said it was most painful that public servants should refuse to lay 
papers on which the happiness of millions depended. When he was proceeding to 
argue his next point the President adjourned the house till next day, 

28th Continuing his speech on this day Pfc, Malaviya said that 

though the Government had refused to place on the table of the House the 
correspondence it was quite clear from Sir George Schuster’s reply that the Govern- 
ment wrote to the Secretary of State that they considered that the millowners’ 
demand for an all~iound 20 per cent duty was reasonable but perhaps were worried 
by the fear that Lancashire might, as rn the past, jeopardise the existence of the 
British Government. 

Sir Hugh Cocke.— May I ask the Pandit whether, leaving out Lancashire, it 
would m his view have been a good thing for the Indian consumer to put a 20 
per cent duty all round ? 

Pandit Malaviya —Yes, I will come to the consumer and prove it. I think it 
would have been perfectly honourable for Sir George Rainy to have got up and 
said .—‘We have the interests ot out country at heart and propose, ther^ore, a 
preference for *‘home” goods.’ As for the Indian masses, their miseiy or happiness 
has been the misery and happiness of my life. But this wicked system of govern- 
m^t, run on extravagant lines, has imposed heavy taxes and is increasing their 
suffering. The Govcinracnt have quietly imposed Bs 5,00,00,000 of tax oven this 
session. If^ a higher duty is to be paid in the interest of a national industry, it 
must be paid How can you talk of the poor man’s interest when you have 
imposed the silver duty and the sugar duty on them ? 

Referring to the speeches of Mr. Mody and some others, Pandit Malaviya said 
that it was very painful to find men of intelligence and education putting in m 
apologia for the Government’s profession that there was no imperial preference, 
when the Government itself had admitted through Sir George Bcdny yesterday 
that preference was involved. 

OonUnuing Pandit Malaviya was disappointed with Mr. Ohetty's attitude and 
declared : Politics be hangM. I want m return an economic advantage for the 
masses, some “quid pro quo”. Where is it in this scheme ? You have no right 
to lay your hands on the people’s property. Here is Mr, Birla’s statement that 
you are in^ng Lancashire a gift of two and a quarter crores yearly at the cost 
of India. Why did not Sir George Ramy contradict that ? 

Mr. B. Das.— They dare not* 

Pandit Malaviya.— I am pained that the Gtovernment officers who take the oath 
of aUegiaace to the Grown do not place the interests of India first and foremost, 

39 
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Figuies have sho'wn that the competition is really between Japan and Lancashire. 
Japan has won the field in a few yeais by maivelloim eificicncy Enp:laiid 
heiself dare not discriminate against Japan, but why in England hcrselt taking 
advantage of our dependence upon it and in dieting a wiong on omi people ? The 
position that the Government of India should be lesponsible for such pioposals 13 
truly intoleiable I hope that the Govcinment wnll slill iccou'^idci the position and 
propose a 20 per cent unifoim duty on all cotton niece goods Ihit if they do not, 
then my amendment proposes uniform rates which, though they give losner benefit 
to the mill induatxy in some spheio, uitioduco unifoim laloa and do not discii- 
minate against any particular country The pity ot it is that wo had no time 
to examine the scheme befoie the select committee. 

Pre 8 ident.--It is not too late yet. 

Pandit Malaviya — Only we are in despaii, our numbois aio weak, our stamina 
IS weak and there is a desire to escape tioin this situation us early us possible. 
The Bufienngs of the people aie now a living facloi in the hcaits ol many of us 
and we feel that there is no likelihood of the Government aceepUng auy suggestion 
from us 

Pandit Malaviya regretted that the Govt*rnment had dcteiior.itcd duiing the last 
few yeais Despatches giving full facts had been few and fai between He did not 
know whether the decision on this matter was taken by the Govcinment of India. 
If so, he would liko to know what views individual menilicis u£ the (government had 
expressed Pandit Malaviya explained that the diircience betwu»en his and Mr. 
Ohetly^B amendment was only that the latter pioposed disci im mat 1011 against non- 
British goods, while he held that Lancashire by producing ‘dhoties’ fiom liner counts 
was competing with Indian coaiser ‘dhoties ’ 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said that the Government was coercing the members. 
Even during the Bowlatt Bill debate the Government did not adopt this unpieceden- 
ted attitude that they would nob accept suggestions. Ho felt bittei that hia Bom- 
bay fnends and Mr. Jinnah too had succumbed to this inlluenco during^ the steel 
industry debate, and again now, and declared. ^My Bombay fi lends are acting undei 
the coercion of a legalised despotism (Ones of shame.) They have bucmimbod. I 
J^ave received and am receiving appeals from Bombay and elsowhcio reminding mo 
of their magnificent support to the Hindu Uni\eihit.y and the Tilak Hwaraj P'und. 
I am grateiiil to them but I can allow neither tho Hindu Universitv nor any other 
interest to stand between me and the interest of the country. ((Jlicers.) If it bo 
necessary, I will sacrifice a hundied Hindu Univeisitics and I hope God will give 
me stren^J (Hear, hear.) 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said: T hope ray Bombay fiicnds will weigh tho 
consequences of their action. I find that while tho proposals of tho Goverrmieut 
will give them temporary relief there is that insidious position of bounty to Lanca- 
shire which will work disaster to the Bombay industry. I will toll you it will not 
be able to stand the competition of Lancashire for any length of time. I want tho 
Bombay industry to live, but if li is necessary to sacrifice it at tho altar of the 
country, I will have no hesitation in sacrificing it. (Applause) Can Bombay live 
when India is impoveiished ? (Cries of ^ahamow shame*.) Wo have no hesitation 
in asking the consumer to bear the burden for the sake of the cotton industry which 
every country in the world is trying to build up by protection, but I ask them, 
will they take a cup of milk mixed with a drop of poison ? I claim pure milk and 
it is my birth-nght to have it. (Applause.) I toll the Government there is such a 
thing as the people of the country and if the in^nation of the people is roused 
this measure will not take them very far Tho scheme adumbciatcd by the 
Commerce Member regarding the convention is a dictation of the worst kind I have 
heard.* (Applause.) 

' Pandit Malaviya then examined the position propounded by Sir George Rainy 
yesterday with regard to the fiscal autonomy convention and emphasised the points 
as expounded by the Selborne Committee Report. Firstly, there must be agreement 
between Government of India and the Legislature and, secondly, India had the 
same liberty m fiscal matters as any other Dominion. There was the Orewo Clommitteo 
‘ which laid down that a joint decision between the Government of India and a 
majority of the non-oflGicial members of the Assembly must be given the same 
’ de^ee of authority was a similar decision on legislative proposals. The committee 
further mentioned, that as there was a substantial official vote in the Assembly 
and an official majority in the Council of State it did not follow that 'any measure 
passed by them had necessarily the support of the majority of non-offioials in either 
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chamber. In order, thciefoic, to give piopei emphasis to the legislative authority 
of the Absembly, the Cxc^ve Commiltee recommended that where the majority of the 
noii-oflicial mcnibcis of the Assembly agieed with the Government, the refusal by 
the Sccietary of State to Legislation should be confined to matters affecting the 
safety of India and of paiamount impoitanco. Tn the face of this clear and 
authoiitative piopositioii laid down by the Ciewc Committee, can you tell us that 
even if the House passes the amendment by a majority vote the Government won^t 
accept it ?* 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya quoted press lepoits about Mr Wedgwood Bounds 
reply in the House of Commons that the Sccietary of State had declared that in 
fiscal matteib the rights of India and the Assembly wcie established and indisputa- 
ble, But the Government had threatened a diflercnt courhc, even flora what Sir 
George Schuster had said oiiginally, namely, that they would solicit the most fiee 
consent of the Assembly 

Sir Gcoige Bainy — The coircct words are, ^they would solicit the most free 
expression of opinion' and not ‘free consent.’ 

Pandit Malaviya. — I am glad of that correction. But he said that the final 
decision must ‘rest’ with the Assembly I am asking you merely to act up to it. 

Mr. Jayakai — Is the view of the Oommeice Member the view of the Governraent 
of India and the Secictaiy of State ? 

Sir George Bany" — It is the view of the Goveinmcnt. 

Mr Jayakar —lias it the approval of the Secietaiy of State ? 

Sir George Bainy —I have reason to think so. 

Pandit Malaviya —Have >ou received a further communication on the subject ? 

Sir George Bainy — No 

Pandit Malaviya did not agiee and tuining to the President said • 

It is a matter of gieat imporlanco to the countiy. It is lor you, Sir, to 
decide it. In view of the various inter prctations, I will, Sir, request you to give 


your ruling on three points . 

(1) Wncthei the intei nictation put by Su Geoigo Bainy on the convention is 
correct and consistent with the recent declaration of the Secretary of State ? 

(2) Whether the attitude taken by the Government that they have not an open 
mind with regaid to my amendments which may be accepted by the house, and 
that if these were accepted they will not proceed further with, the bill, is consistent 
with fiscal autonomy ? 

(3) Whether the official and nominated members are entitled to record their 
votes on the division on this bill ? 


Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said the convention was a reality and he wished 
to know whether in view of the Ciewe Bepoit, the Commerce Member’s attitude 
was right, whether it did not depiive the house of its constitutional right. Moreover, 
in declaring that such matters should be decided by the vote of the majority of 
the non-otficial members of the house, the Crowe Committee foresaw the situation 
that had aiisen to-day The only solution pioposed by the Commerce Member 
was to wait till a Domnnon constitution was established ‘Are we until then to 
be at the mercy of the Government of India 111 regard to any taxation or fiisca] 
proposals ? There are questions I will beg you to consider and help the house 
with your guidance ana it is very important lhat in a matter like this the Assembly 
should have the benefit of your considered opinion to guide it out of the situation 
wherciu it finds itself (Applause.) 


Str E 8, Gour said that the House must enter an emphatic protest against Sir 
George Bamy’s interpretation (Applause ) How could the Government be said 
to be acting m agreement ‘when it does not consult or be convinced by the 
Legislature ? The members of this House aie m the same position as l^slators 
in the Dominions. The Government say how is dominion practice possible when we 
are irremovable ?” I answer that by saying that the mere fact that you are irremov- 
able does not take away your obligation, does not make you less responsible to this 
this House. The meaning of responsibility m this case is that while we can 
not turn you out, we can change your views, because in this matter you have 
got to obey us. That is what the Commerce Member has to do. You cannot 
deny that within the small narrow compass of fiscal autonomy the constitul^oii 
must operate as if we are a self-governing Dominion, and I submit, that is what 
the Secretary of State said that for the last ton years the fiscal eonv^tion had 
been worked by India like a self-governing Dominion. There is no incongruity 
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This convention 


between an irresponsible executive and the working of a convention. This convention 
must be read as part of the Act. 

*It raises another question. The Government want the most free expression of 
the opinion of the House. Do you think this House is in a position to give the 

most free expression of opinion after the Tieasury benches have snul Either 

accept half a loaf or nothing’ ? Is that conducive to ficc exprcsbion of opinion ? 
(Opposition cheers.) Eithei the Government must convince us by the fiee ex- 
pression of opinion or be convinced. In fiscal matteis the Government has no 

power except with the concuirence of the Lcgislatuie.’ , ^ 

Continuing Sir H. S. Gour said The Commerce Membei says when the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature do not agree the convention does not opeiate. 

Dewan Chamanlal.’— How is an agreement to be found ? 

Sir H, S. Gour— By mutual consultation If we arc to place ourselves in the 
same position as in the Dominions the official and nominated members will not 

K* O. Eoy -—Do you deny that taxation bills go before the House of Lords 
in England and the Senate in Austxalia? , , ^ ^ , 

Sir H S Gour— -Hero m the fiist Assembly the Finance Member wanted to 
refCT the Finance Bill to a ]oint committee of the two Houses and I successfully 
prevented it I ask the Tieasury benches to reconsider the pobition and refer the 
mil to a select committee , . ^ 

Mr Jinnah asked: What is the point of older we arc considciing ? 

Pandit Malaviya then rose and rend again the thiec points he had laiscci. 

Sir H. S Gour then concluded —A quc&tion of the picsligc of the house is 
always a point of order It is m the power of the Chau to dccitlc on constitutional 
matters and the lights and privileges of the house This quesUon was settled m 
the first Assembly in connection with the Supreme Court Bill with the consent of the 
then Law Member, and that question came of again in the third Assembly. It is 
the recognised privilege of the Chair to decide this question 

Mn Arthur Mbote contended that Sir H 'S. Gour had begged the whole question 
by laying down that it was the business of the Government to agice with the 

Sir H. S. Gour,— I never said anything of that kind 
Mr. Moore.— The whole of his argument was that. 

Mr Jinnah, interrupting Mr. Mooic, said . I want your luling, Sir, whether 
the three points raised are points of order, having icgaru to tin* progicss of the Bill 
The President,— I should like to hear the bon. member on that also. 

Mr» Moore, continuing, asked why ifc had been assumed that Government was not 
in agreement with the house. That was a point yet to bo settled , , , , 

Mr. Prakasam raised a point oriler that the Commexco Member had already 
said be would not accept the view of the house. 

The President.— Order, order. , . xt -r-r 

Mr. Moore contended that the Government wan not asking the House to accept 
the scheme as they had put forward, but they weie accepting the amendment of Mr. 
Ohetty who did not belong to the reactionary group, but was one of the ablest 
members of Pandit Motilal’s party. 

Mr. Munshi— Did he have a free choice? , . 

Mr. Moore.— It is very unfair to Mr. Ohetty to suggest that. None can say that 
the Government had not made the offer. . ^ . 

Mr. Moore, while protestmg against the Government committing itself to Mr. 
Ohetty’s amendment behind the back of the house, held that if the official and nomi- 
nate members were not allowed to vote it would win for India a Dominion consti- 
tution by a side-wind wiping off the whole constitution. 

Sir B. L. Mitter contended that whatever the Government conduct in the matter 
the Chair could not withold the progress of the bill. 

The President.— Uuder the new rule? 

The Law Member.— Yes Sir. 

The President.— But if that is ultra vires ? 

The Law Member.— That is a different matter. ( Opposition cheers.) 


The Law Member agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Pandit Malavjya's point of order 
was not a point of order. He said that the question whether the official and nominated 
memb^s could vote could be raised only where a division wss called, ^ 

Mt- Jinnah maintained that even rf the Chair gave a ruling against Six 
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George Bamy*fl interpretation it could not be enforced and the Chair could not go 
b^md the statute and debar the official and nominated members fiom voting, 

Mr. Aney contented that the convention after 10 years operation was as good 
as any other pait of the constitution. It had been declared authoritatively as an 
integral part of the constitution, and in this matter w th a view to secuie agreement 
between the Government of India, which as a single body was represented by the 
official and nominated members they must have separate votes of the othei party, 
namely, the non-official mombois, with a view to establish agiecment between the 
two. 

At this stage Piesident Patel adjourned the house till Monday, the 31st March. 

President’s Ruling 

Slsi MARCEi'-^On Ibis day after foimal business President Patel made a 
lengthy statement and held he was not called upon at this stage to interpret the 
Fiscal Convention The Government had, by Sir Geoige Rainy’s statement, which 
was unwaiianted by the constitutional position, violated the convention and made 
the debate farcical He suggested to the Government to leeonsider the position, 
though the mischief could not be undone wholly at this stage President Patel said 
that the spiiit of the Convention required that official members should not vote, but 
he could not prevent them by a ruhng 

The statement lan as follows 

“Before proceeding with the further discussion of the Cotton Taiiff Bill, I propose 
to give the Chair’s decision on the points of order laised 

After lecalling Pandit Malaviya’s three points of ordei and Mr. JinnaJb and Sir 
B. L Hitter’s objections thereto, the President said 

“The central contention is that even if the points of oidei laiscd by the leader of 
the Opposition wcie sound it docs not scorn that the Chair can give any relief, and 
where no lelief is possible no point of oidcr can arise The Chair cannot concur 
with this view The tost whether a point is a point of order is not ns to whether 
the Chau can give any relief, but whether it involves an interpretation of the rules, 
standing orders and vaiious part of the constitution to regulate the course of 
business of the house in one foim or another and whether it raises a question 
which the Chair alone can decide The points of order raised by the lender of 
the Opposition fulfil these conditions T therefore, rule that the points raised by 
the leader of the Opposition arc points of order within the standing orders and rules 
of the house. 

Continuing President Paid said ; “The leader of the Opposition by his first point 
invites the Chair to give the house an authoritative intoipictalion of the Fiscal 
Convention. I desire to assure him and the house that if I were satisfied that 
such interpretation was necessary for any specific purpose connected with the debate 
on the Bill 1 should have without hesitation responded, but from what will follow 
later, the house will see that it is wholly unnecessary for me for the purpose we 
have in hand to proceed to interpret the convention at this state. X therefore, 
refrain from doing so. 

“The position in regard^ to the second point is not so clear The mill industry 
of India IS admittedly on its last legs and needs immediate and substantial protection* 
The Government of India have submitted their proposals m that bdialf to this 
house in the form of this bill based on the Fiscal Convention. They tell the house 
in the initial stages of the Bill that if the Assembly does not accept their proposals 
it will be impossible for them to proceed further with the Bill. This has created 
an impression in the minds of the members of the house that if they did not accept 
the proposals of the Government of India the mill industry of India would go 
without protection resulting in its total destruction. Several speakers during the 
course of the debate have expressed their strong resentment and disapproval of this 
attitude of the Government, in rhe considered opinion of the Chair the Government 
were not within their rights in taking up that attitude^ having regard to the terras 
of the Convention and Hus is so whichever of Itho two interpretations of the Con- 
vention is correct. If we take the interpretation of the leader of the Opposition 
that the vote of the house is final and binding on the Government, Government are 
bound to proceed with the biU and take the vote of the house on it. According to 
the other interpretation, viz, that put by the Commerce Membei,l as soon as dis- 
^eement is found between the legislature and the Government, the Secretary of 
State would resume his powers of direction, superintendence and control. That means 
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that l-he Sc^^retary of state might either agree with the Government of India or 
with the legislatuic. But if the house by the attitude of the Government is virtually 
compelled to accept the Government’s proposals no case for the interfeience of the 
Secretary of State would arise and the house uould thus be depiivccl of the oppor- 
tunity of recoiding then fiee vote on them and have the matter examined by the 
Secietary of State In cither view therefore a free vote of the house is essential 
in ail measures under the convention It is theicfoic eleai that the statement that 
the Government would not proceed with the bill is not wanaiited by the constitution- 
al position and is also calculated sciiously to intcifore uith the fiee vote ot the 
house. In the fiist case whcie it is contended that the vote of the house is of a 
binding character, the Goveinment of India aie bound to piocecd with the bill In 
the othei case where the Seeictary of State resumes his powers, he might thiow 

his weight with the legislatuie and diiect the Government of India to proceed 

with the bill, and even where he does not accept the view of the legislature he 
might ask the Government of India to proceed by way of recommendation or cer- 
tification, The Government of India nro not fair to themselves oi to the Secretary 
of State when they convoy the impiession that if the house did not accept their 
proposals they would allow the mill industry of India to go to wreck and uiin 

*Tn these circumstances, and in the interests of freedom of vote in this house 
and m either view of the Convention, it is due to the house that the Government 
of India should even at this late stage, leconsider their position and tell the house 
that they have an open mind and they have not finally decided and indeed, could 

not decide without refeience to the Secretary of Stale to drop the Bill in the event 

of the houso amending their proposals in any manner I hope they will realise ou 
reflection, if indeed, they have already not done so. that by the extraoidinary attitude 
they have taken up they have denied the house an opportunity to convince them 
by arguments and persuation and thus rendered the whole debate on this measure 
unreal and farcical and violated the Convention. I am aware that the suggestion 
made by me even if earned out by the Government would noi» undo fulij; the 
mischief done by the statement of the Commcice Member, That, however, is the 
minimum that is due in the interest of the free expression of opinion and freedom 
of vote so necessary in this matter, 

“I now come to the third point The leader of the Opposition contends that 
official and nominated non-official members are not entitled to record votes on any 
division on this measure I fully appreciate the point of view of the leader of the 
Opposition that any decision taken in a houso constituted as it is with 144 mem- 
bers, of whom 26 do not repreRcnt any electorate m India, will go foith to the 
world as the decision of India in favour of imperial preference, and it is theiefore 
necessary that if the Convention is to be worked m the snuit of Iho recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee the official membeis should not vote. 
But I hope he will in turn appreciate the limitations of the Chair duo to the 
constitution under which it is bound to conduct the business of the house and 
I am sure no one knows more than the leader of the Opposition that by no possible 
stretch of language is it open to the Chair to rule that the official members shall 
not vote, lie quesiaon whether they should or should not vote is for thorn to 
decide. As to thdr right to vote there can be no question. So also the right of 
the non-official nominated members, I agree that the leal fiscal autonomy is possible 
even under the existing constitution if the decision on tho fiscal measure is left to 
the vote of the non-official members and such decision is regarded as binding on the 
executive, but this can be done by a convention and not by a ruling of the Chair. 
I, therefore, rule that the official and nominated non-official members are entitled to 
record their votes,” 


After reading the statement President Patel appealed to the House to finish the 
Bill on the day and cooperate with the Ohmr in doing so. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that in view of the Chair’s statement he should like that the 
House should adjourn till 2,30 p. m. to enable tho Government to consider their 
reply to the Chair’s ruling. 

The President said that he had not given any ruling and that it was open to 
Government to announce its decision any time before the matter was put to tho 

vote of the House. , , , ,, , , 

Mr, Jinnah opposed the adjournment and said that they should proceed with the 
Bill as the Chair bad only made a suggestion. 

Sir B. N, Mitra said he understood the Chair had given a ruling, but if it were 
a mere suggestion they could proceed with the Bill. 
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The Piesident — It is a suggestion now, but it may be turned into a decision at 
any moment later. (Opposition choeis) 

Mr. Jinnah again opposed adjournment and the President agieed that they should 
continue the discussion to finish the session if possible to-day. 

Mr. Haidy wanted to speak, but the President asked fc3ir George Rainy to reply 
on behalf of the Government to save time 

Sir Geoige Rainy submitted that Mr. Hardy was the best authoiity on one aspect 
of the case, namely, the admin istiative difliculties involved in Pandit Malaviya’s 
amendment Mr Hardy was, thcxefoie, called upon to speak 

Mt, Haidy said that the House would pass the Bill and would disperse but his 
difficulties would begin fiom that moment. He knew that if the customs requiied 
additional staff the Assembly would sanction it, bnt Pandit Malaviya’s amendment 
would dislocate trade, inconvenience the importer and increase the cost for the 
consumci On goods specified in the amendment, specific duty would have to be 
levied on weight, while m that class of goods imported and sold in India by piece 
or length the unit of assessment would, thercfoie, be not the same as the unit of 
sale and would necessitate second assessment. It may lead them to open and 
examine goods for which they had not enough space at the Custom House. He 
appealed to the House to reject the amendment. 

Mi. Jinnah opposed the amendment on meiits. He said the amendment would 
lead Japan to develop trade 111 finer counts and thus evade duty while Lancashiie 
alieady traded in liner counts and would have fiee duty access m India for her 
goods. The amendment would, therefore, take away all protf‘ction from the mill 
industry save 15 centum granted in the Finance Act. He said that if theie should be 
any otliei amendment his paity would considci it on meiiis 

Dewan Ohamanlal could not understand the position of Mr. Jinnah He said 
that the member the other day would only accept such amendment as would be 
acceptable to the Government and thereby save the Bill fiom being wrecked To-day 
he was icady co accept any othei pioposal save tho one of Pandit Malaviya. What 
would be his position, asked Dewan Chamanlal,. if that amendment was unaccep- 
table to the Government How would he save the Bill from being wrecked then ? 

Mr. Jinnah said he would inform the member when the time comes. 

Proceeding Dewan Chamanlal said tha tthe reason why the Government had accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Chotti was that Lancashire did not mind losing trade m 
longcloth and shirtings when they would be able to shut out competition in dhotees, 
bleached and coloured goods. It was the feai of Japan which lea Government to 
import imperial preference into the Bill. He could not understand as to how the 
Government could safcguaid the mtercsts of the consumer if they accepted the 
amendment He wanted the Government to place all the connected papers on the 
table of the House to enable them to judge who took the initiative in the matter of 
Imperial preference. He also enquired whether, in view of the Government edn- 
tinuing the provisions of Imperial preference in the Bill, the Anglo- Japanese Trade 
Convention was a sciap of paper ’ 

8ir HArcy Lindsay fully supported Mr. Jinnah and said he could not com- 
prehend in what way it would help the national industry. They could hold 
against Lancashire at fifteen centum profection but ‘could not hold against Japan 
even at 20 centum He challenged Mr. Arlans estimate Hhat Government's amend- 
ment would put two and half croxes into the pocket of Lancashire. 

, Mr. Bula : What is your estimate ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay angnly retorted : *Tt will place nothing in the pockets of 
Lancashire as tho cloth will be sold to the consumer at a competitive rate. • 

Mr. Birla : Have you read the Fiscal Commission’s report r 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay : This is common sense view. 

Mr., Birla * Yes. you are taking a commonsense view in your own interest ? 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay ; I am taking a commonsense view in the interests of India 
and her industry. 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay hoped that Sir George Rainy would take Pandit Malaviya, 
Dewan Chamanlal add a few others to show the correspondence which would not, 
however, be placed on the table of the House as it contained other matters. 

Mr. Aney : Has the member seen it f 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay : I have not seen it. 

Mr. Alley . How do you know it contains other matters ? 

Sir D’Arey Lindsay : It is only a common supposition. 
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Oonfciiminp Sir D’Aioy Lindsay referred to Mr. Neogy’s charge that the speaker's 
ancestors had the Bengal wcavcis' fingers cut off. 

Sir D’Aicy Lindsay said . “I thought we all came from the same ancestry but 
the book shows that those who cut off the thumbs were anccstois neaier to Mr. 
Neogy than to the spcakei " (Laughter) 

Mt. Neogy What a compliment to your ancestors : (Itenewcd launghter) 
Concluding Sir D'Aicy Lindsay asked the House to give the greatest considera- 
tion to the mattci and he suppoited the measure os it would be of real good to the 
mill industiy of India. 

S%r. B, N MUf(t, Leader of the House then made the following state- 
ment : — “ In the statement which you made to the ITouso this morning you made 
a suggestion that the Government of India should, even at this late stage, loconsi- 
der their decision in regaid to the stale nicnt made by Sii George Rainy when he 
moved for consideration of the Bill Before my colleague made that Blatoment, the 
position had been veiy carefully consideied by the Government of India who had 

g ven consideiable thought and examination to the various amendments whereto my 
on’ble colleague lefeiied in the course of that speech As a result of the careful 
consideiation the Government of India decided la accept one of the amendments, 
namely, that put foiward by Mr. 11 K. Sanmukham Chetty. 

“That itself shows, Sir, that they had a very open mind while examining the 
vanous amendmeiita which had been placed before them in the com so of certain 
informal discussions Having come to that decision, I think it was only fair to this 
House that the Government should make its position cleai to this ITouso and my 
Hon'ble colleague, well-known foi liis honesty, and frankness, (applause) did not 
hesitate for a moment to place the House in full possession of the attitude of the 
Government of India. The Government of India bee no icason to depart from the 
attitude which they have adopted in the matter after the fullest consideiation of the 
merits of various amendments which wcio placed before them. (Applause.) It is 
with the greatest regret, therefoie, that X am unable to infoim the House that the 
Government of India can in any way resile from the position. (Ofiicial applause.) 

The debate on the Bill was then icsumcd. 

Pandit Eirdaynath Kmxm thought that there was a ray of hope, after Mr. 
Jinnah stated that he would consider proposals other than Pandit Malavjya's. But, 
in view of what Sir B. N Mitra announced, Pandit Kun/uu enquired what pro- 
posals other than that of the Government would be backed by Mr Jinnah if he 
was anxious to save the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah * Wo are not satisfied with the proposals of the Government nor with 
the amendment of Pandit Malaviya and we want to go further. 

Pandit Eunzru maintained that the fiscal convenlion ceased to exist after the 
announcement of Sir B. N. Mitra and it was futile to aigue and try to convince 
the Government when they had not an open mind. But bo could not help saying 
lhat the original proposals of the Government were almost identical with the 
amendment of Pandit Malaviya. He asked the House why then did thiy not 
accept the amendmeut of Pandit Malaviya and wait for a year when the new 
constitution would bo ushered in. In any case, ho said the proposals of the 
Government would give adequate protection to the mill industry. On the other hand 
It would not be in tho interest of the consumer* 

Mi. Munshi suggested that, as the amendment to raise the duty by five centum 
all round had the backing of all sections of the House, it might bo debated upon 
and put to vote fiist. 

The President remarked : If the Member knew what backing that aiuendmont 
had, he would not put the suggestion. 

(joncludmg Pandit Kun^ru alluded to the attempts in England to arrive at a 
tarift truce and doubted if the Government were justified m approving of tariff walls 
in India to give them advantage over non-Indians, 

Bw Purshoikanidas said that as Mr, Jinnah spoke before Sir B. N. Mitra'a 
statement he wished to make clear further the Independents' position. They considered 
that Pandit Malaviya's amendment would give less protection than the Government 
proposal, while, as regards the proposal to give them twenty centum all round pro- 
tectaon, he said : "/We stand for it, but is there any option ? The I^der or the 
House has made it abundantly clear that there is no option to this House unless 
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it wislaes to wreck this Bill Mill-owners have demanded 20 centum protection, but 
in view of the Government's attitude, we consider discretion the better part of valour 
and don't want to wreck the Bill. 

Pandit Malaviya Do you challenfre the coirectncss of my statement that, on the 
whole, my amendment p;ivcs bettei piotection than the Government pioposals contain- 
ing preference foi the United Kingdom which will woik disastrously in the long 
run to the industry in India ? 

Sir Purshothamdas Mi. Mody is in the best position to answex. 

Ml Mody was proceeding to reply when Mr Jayakar said We want the dis- 
passionate view of Sii Purshothamdas and not the inteiested view of Mi. Mody. 

Sir Purshothamdas All advises I have leceived from my Chamber indicate a 
negative leply to I'andit Malaviya's question. 

Sir Qeorqo Bainq, replying to the debate, reminded the House that there was 
a good deal of internal competition between the Biitish manufacturers which would 
keep down puces, so that Mr BirLi's feais of two and a quarter crores into Lan- 
cashire pockets weie groundless, but he recognised that that was a matter requiring 
close watch The Government would keep a continuous record of the prices and 
appoint a special officer to investigate m a year the elTcct of the duty on prices 
of piece goods and place the icport befoie the House Discussing the eJfiect on the 
Indian cotton producer of the duty against Japan he mentioned that of the total 
Indian cotton bought by Japan only fifteen centum cotton goods came to India. 
Thus Japan was buying the rest of Indian cotton for goods for home and other 
foieign markets They would appoint a special officer to sec the effect upon the 
price leceived by the cultivator or Indian cotton as a result of this Bill, Pandit 
Malaviya’s amendment would give lesser piotection and that would be still less if 
there were to bo appreciable use of prices Ho assured Dewan CharaanlaU that no 
Anglo- Japanese commcicuil agi cement fettered India’s commercial freedom. He 
concluded . “These pioposals have oiigmated with the Government of India and we 
placed them because we consider them best in the interests of India and no other.” 

Prebipent’s Disapproval 

President : Having regard to the attitude of the Govern mont I have decided in 
the circumstances which aie so obvious to put the question. I made a certain 
suggestion to the Government. The Government did not accept it* The threat held 
out by the Oommeice Member, therefore, remains not withdrawn. I desire to place 
on record my decision that any decision that this Assembly might reach on this 
important question will not be by the free vote of thw House on the amendment, 
(Applause from Opposition), 

^ Thereafter Mr. whafi Daudii suggested that those who were interested in lihe mill 
industry should not vote. 

^ President * I have already placed on record that any decision that the Assembly 
might reach will not be by the fiee vote of the House. 

Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was then rejected by 44 against 60 and Mr. Chetti’s 
amendment thereafter was carried by 63 against 43 votes both amidst official 
applause and Opposition cries of shame, shame. 

The Division List 

The following 44 voted for the amendment of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : 
Messrs. T. Prakasam, Krishna Ohoudhuri, T N. Ramakrishna Beddi, M, K. Aoharya, 
Abdul Latif Farookhi, K. V Rangaswami Iyengar, M. R. Jayakar, Jjalohand Naval- 

S N. Haji, S Mukherji, K. O. Neogy, S 0. Mitra, Dr. A, Suhrawardy, Messrs. 
A. H Ghaznavi, Ohaudhuu Mahomed Ismail, D. K. Lahiii Ohaudhuri, Knshna Kant 
Malaviya, Mukthiar Singh, H. N Kunzru 0. S* Ranga Aiya^ Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
G D* Birla, Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Thakurdas Bhargava, Diwan Ohamanlal, Siraar 
Kartar Singh, Sirdar Gulab Singh, Gaya Prasad Bingh, Hilkauta Daa, B. Das, 
R. P, Sinha, Ganganand Sinha, Mahomed Shafi, B. S. Moonii, Agnihotri, S. D* 
Talatuley, T. R. Phookhan, S. 0. Datta, Bang Sihari Lai, Harbilas Sarda and 
M. S* Aney 

Those who opposed the amendment were: Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. 
Alexander, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, Messrs. Fazal Bahimtoolah, M. A, Jmnah, Sir 
Hugh Oocke, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr Mo^, Sir D’Aroy Lindsay, Ool. 
Crawford, Messrs. Ismail Khan, Siddiqui, Abdul Matin CJhauclhuri, Jehangir Munshi, 
Lamb, Dr. Dalai. Messrs. K. 0* Roy, d* O, Mukherji, Yamin Khan, Jowahir Bin^, 

40 
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Hira Singh, B B Snma, Sir Abdul Quaiyum, Mr. Ilealhcotc, Bcv. J. 0. Ohatterji, 

Col Gidney and 25 offcml mernbers, , , . „ i i t x x 

The votine: on Mr Cheltfs amendmont showed that the minoii > lost; two votes 
which the maionty gained, vi7, S* N. Haji and C4ulab Singh did nob vote apunst 
the amendment of Mr. Chetti and lemained neutial, while Mr Kabiuiddin Ahmed 
and Mr Bhuto, who remained neiitial on Pandit Mahuiya s ainendinciit voted with 
the Government for Mr. Chetti^s amendmont Othorw’ise the voting letnained as 
above Mr. B Das’s amendment for deleting 'the chuiso lelating to cotton yain was 
defeated by 49 against 35, several Nationalists and Indepoiidonts icmaining neutral 

At the third reading of the Bill P.indit ILilaviyu said that ho offeicd hii oppo- 
sition to the Bill for the last time Aignmcnts had been exhauslod and there would 
be no further need to advance any now He had been a ineinbci of the Legislature 
for 24 years but nevei saw the attitiulc of the ( lover iimont so uni oabon able as 
shown on the question of the Taiiff Bill. The Government m disiogaiding the 
convention or the suggestion of the Chair had gone to the utmo*=^t limit and the 
speaher felt there would be no use in his paity sfajing in the i louse any longer. 
On the other hand, they would he guilty of assibting tlio Gaveriimcnt to pass the 
measure if they stayecl in Pioceeding, Pandit Maliviya said that taking 
26 official votes would reduce the (Toveinmcnt majoiity to a nunoiity and lu that 
Bense they who had lost to-day had really won aiul the count n* would be able 
to judge that the Bill had not been passed by the fice vote of the House He, 
however, felt that there would be some authority to pi event the Goveuunent walking 
into the path of evil but he and his party would not take Uic responsibility foi 
passing the measure. Thereaftci Pandit Malaviya walked out followed by mcmbeis 
of his party So did Dewan ChamaaUl after saying that he endorsed every word 
that Pandit Malaviya had said* 

Ofi’iciaii Bxjsinkss 


The House then passed the Tariff Bill, so also the Silver Excise Duty Bill after 
Sir George Schuster had told Mr, Lamb that the latter had made no case for 
preferentaal treatment of the silver pioducing company m Buuna, 

The House thereafter passed the Company’s Amending Bill as report eel by mo 
Select Committee and the Income-Tax Amending Bill, Tiansfer or 1 ropcity Act 
amending Bill and Destructive Insects and I’ests Act Amending Bill as passed 
by the Council of State , j. «• 

On the motion of Sir Cowas]! Jehangir discussion on the rosolution oi Sir 
B.N. Mitra regarding giving effect to the League of Nations Convention relating 
to prevention of industual accidents as also diHeus&ion on the report of the rUDlic 
Accounts Committee was adioumed to the Simla session, ^ i i 

The House next passed the amendment to the Standing Orders as report^ liy 
the Select Committee and agreed to four demands for Bupplcmcntary grants and 
is demands for excess grants, 

The President then adjourned the House $inc die. 


Pt Malaviya’a Resignation 

and. APRIL ; — A number of Nationalists headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya tendered their resignations from the Assembly on this day, each writing his 
own explanatory letter giving varying expression of opinion, but all combined to make 
imperial preference in the Tariff Bill the common issue of protest, Pandit Malaviya in 
submitting his resignation of membership of the Assembly sent the following letter to 
the Viceroy 

1 beg herewith to tender my resignation of my membership of the Legislative 
Assembly I do so with deep regret. I have been an ardent advocate of the reform and 
expansion of Legislative Councils in India ever since I joined the Indian National 
Congress m i886* I served as a member of the United Provinces Provincial Legislative 
Council for nine years and with the exception of the first Assembly, I have been^ a 
member of the Assembly since 1910. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were in- 
troduced, I held with the bulk of my educated countrymen that they were inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing and I urged that, while we should endeavour to 
secure a better constitution, we should work the Reforms for what they were ^yortb. 
1 opposed the resolution of the last Congress for the boycott of the Legislatures and 
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after it was passed I still asked my fellow Congressmen under a compelling sense 
of duty 10 my country to disregard the Congress resolution and to continue to work 
as members of the Legislatures. Seveial members rejoined the Legislatures as a 
result of my appeal If, therefore, I have decided to resign my seat in the Assembly 
your Excellency will understand that I have not done so light-heartedly but after 
grave consideration 

Defective Constitution 

‘Ever since I came to the reformed Assembly in 1924. along with the majority of 
Its elected members I have repeatedly protested against the evils which are inheient 
in Its present constitution But, defective though that constitution is, it could yet 
yield results more favourable to this country if it were woikcd in the spirit in which 
It was framed But the Government have refused to work it in that spirit The 
experience of the last ten years has demonstrated that the executive Government 
which is not responsible to the Assembly and cannot be removed by it, can with its 
bloc of official and nominated members and of those whose votes it can command 
because of the power and patronage which it possesses, carry through almost any 
proposition upon which it sets its heart and can at its will refuse to give any relief or 
assistance to the people, however urgently it may be needed It has also shown that 
notwithstanding the fReforms, the power of the Government of India to exploit India 
in Bntish interests is very little diminished and that they have used it almost 
as freely as they are used to and in certain respects much more freely than before the 
Reforms P has shown that the Assembly as it is constituted is unable to protect 
the interests of the people when they are attacked or jeopaidized by the Government, 

Oppressive Expenditure 

‘During all these ten years both civil and military expenditure has continued to be 
oppressively high With a compaiatively small exception the taxation introduced as 
a result of the war is still being maintained and it lias been increased this year by 
the imposition of crores of new taxes Though the number of Mians employed 
in some departments has been increased, the higher posts m the civil services of the 
country aie still predominantly occupied by Britishers whose emoluments have been 
lavishly raised as a result of the Lee Coramissions's recommendations. The military 
expenditure has not been reduced even to the extent the Inchcape Committee had 
recommended and with a slight exception even the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee for the training of Indians for the higher ranks of the Army have not 
been earned out The Railway Board has been m existence for a quarter of a 
centuiy but, notwithstanding repeated leprescntations, the Government have not 
been able to find a single Indian to be appointed a member of the Board and 
numerous offices carrying high salaries which ought to be filled by Indians are still 
piaclically the monopoly of the Europeans. 

The i8d. Ratio 

‘The financial administration has been ruinous to the country. Let roe refer 
specially to only one matter, currency and exchange Who can calculate the loss 
which the Government have inflicted upon the people of India by raising the exchange 
ratio first to is 4d and then to 2s,, and after it had settled down at about is, 4d ^ by 
raising it again to is 6d To indicate the measure of that loss onl/ in one direction, 
it IS calculated that from 1900 to 1929 gold resources to the extent of about 140 
crores have been frittered away by the Government in their effort to bloster up the 
exchange A large body of us, elected members of the Assembly, fought as strenous- 
ly as we could against the last mentioned change, but with the help of its official and 
nominated block aud other votes, to secure which it used all its power and 
influence, the Government got the Assembly to register its decision to fix the ratio 
at IS* 6d by the small majority of three votes The enormous injury that has been 
done to the country by this one measure is difficult to estimate The conviction is 
almost universal among business men in India that the iSd ratio has had a'^disastrous 
effect on the trade, commerce and industries of the country as also on its agriculture. 
There is widespread depression in trade, the purchasing of the people has been 
diminished and unemployment has been steadily on the increase The capacity of 
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the people to bear taxation has been lowered The present sad plight of the cotton 
industry itself is largely due to the i8d ratio If the Government slopped adopting 
artificial measures to maintain it and allowed it to take its natuial course, it would 
soon come down to its pioper level and if the handicap of a i2}i per cent bounty to 
the foreign manufacturer which that ratio has placed upon the Indian industry were 
removed the Indian industry would recover its ground and prosper. But your 
Excellency’s Government would not listen to such a suggestion 

Solid Block of 40 Members 

‘Every time I think of the loss and suffering to which my people have been 
exposed by this measure which the Government forced upon them, I cannot but 
condemn the constitution which has placed the solid block of 40 official and 
nominated members m an Assembly of 140 at the beck and call of Government to 
support any measure they may decide upon If this block did not exist, the Govern- 
ment would not be able to force any measure through the House unless it had the 
support of the majority of the elected representatives of the people. And along with 
the bulk of my fellow members of the Assembly, I have all along felt that the only 
remedy against the perpetration of such wrongs as I have leferred to above lies in 
the official and nominated members ceasing to have any place in the Assembly and 
m the members of the Government becoming responsible to the elected representa- 
tives of the people, m other words, in Dominion Goveinment being established m 
India. 

The Announcement 

‘When in response to the request which some of us made to your Excellency, you 
made the Announcement of Oct 31 last on behalf of his Majesty's Government, it 
was widely welcomed in the country. That Announcement and the speech and 
replies to the questions which Mr. Wedgwood Benn made in connection with it 
raised high ho^es m us that the great change which we desired was within sight. In 
the course of his speech m the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood Benn also said 
that Dominion Status had been m action in India for ten years In the Delhi manifesto 
m which a number of us expressed our hope of being able to offer our co-operation to 
the proposed Round Table Conference, one of our requests was that the Government 
should begin to so act as to show that Dominion Status had come into existence. 

Final Decision with Legislature 

*A very important occasion arose to show this when the Government of India 
formulated their proposals of the year for protective taxation which gave preference 
to British goods His Majesty’s Government recognised that the fiscal autonomy 
convention applied to India. What that convention is, is clearly stated in the report 
of the Joint Select Committee, and light is thrown upon it by the Crewe Committee 
Report as well. Basing their opinion on the dictum of the Joint Select Committee, 
the Indian Fiscal Commission stated * ‘We recognise that the question of 
imperial preference is one which can only be determined m accordance with 
Indian opinion and that the Indian view can be best ascertained by reference 
to the Council of ^ State and the Legislative Assembly without whose free 
consent no such policy can be adopted. In the cablegram which your Excellency 
sent to his Majesty’s Government in connection with the taxation pioposals, your 
Government adopted the same correct attitude. You said ; ‘We desire also to make 
it clear that in a matter of this kind after frankly stating our case we should desire 
to solicit the most free expression of opinion from the Legislature with whom the 
final decision must rest. But when the Government came before the Assembly, the 
hon. the Commerce Member made a statement which had the effect of stifling a 
free expression of the opinion of the Assembly. He said that if any substantial 
change would be made in the proposals of Government, he would withdraw the Bill. 
This caused both surprise and resentment but instead of withdrawing the statement 
in answer to a question put to him, the hon, the Commerce Member specifically stated 
that if any of the four or five amendments of which I and my friends of the 
Nationalist Party had given notice was accepted by the House, the Government 
would find it impossible to proceed with the Bill. 
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Extraordinary Attitude 

‘In response to a request which I then made in that behalf the hon. the President 
expiessed the opinion that the Government were not withm their rights m taking up 
that attitude having regard to the terms of the convention and that a free 
vote of the House is essential in all measuies under the convention He 
further said ; “In these circumstances and m the interests of the freedom of 
vote in this House and in either view of the convention, it is due to the House 
that the Government of India should even at this late stage reconsider their 
position and tell the House that they have an open mind and they have 
not finally decided and indeed could not decide without reference to the Secre-* 
tary of State to drop the Bill in the event of the House amending their proposals in 
any manner I hope they will realise on reflection, if indeed they have already not 
done so, that by the extraoidmary attitude they have taken up they have denied the 
House an opportunity to convince them by arguments and persuation, rendered the 
whole debate on tbis measure unreal and farcical and have violated \he convention ” 

‘But even after this clear opinion of the Chair your Excellency's Government 
refused to listen to reason Your Government declared through the hon. Leader of 
the House that they had a very open mind while examining the various amendments 
which had been placed before them m the course of an informal discussion, but 
having come to that decision they were not prepared to depart from the attitude they 
had adopted in the matter after the fullest consideration of the merits of the various 
amendments which were placed before them Having been present at two informal 
discussions, I am in a position to say that several of the amendments of which notice 
had been given had not been placed before the Government at those discussions 
and even if they had been that could not deprive any member of his right to convince 
the Government of the correctness of his view in the open Assembly Nor was there 
any justification for the Government on a matter which they had placed before the 
Assembly for not keeping an open mind until all the amendments had been discussed 
m the Assembly, or for declaring their determination to adhere to their decision 
even if a majority of the House expressed a contrary opinion By doing 
so, the Government practically coerced the members of the Assembly to accept 
their decision and invaded the right of expressing a fiee opinion and recording 
a free vote which have been guaranteed under the constitution Such an attitude 
on the part of the Government of India is unprecedented m the history 
even of the Indian Legislature It has given me a great shock ; it has 
revealed to me more cleaily than ever before that with the help of official and 
nominated block the Government of India as it is constituted can violate the fiscal 
autonomy convention, can abuse its power of initiating proposals for taxation and 
can impose at its sweet will and against the recorded vole of the non-oflicial majority 
of the members of the Assembly, a burden upon consumers m India for the benefit of 
the manufacturers of another country which cannot for a moment be justified before 
any impartial tribunal in the world. 

Atrocious Wrong 

‘1 have, therefore, been driven to the conclusion that I must no longer by 
remaining a member of the Assembly continue to lend my support to a constitution 
under which so atrocious a wrong can be perpetrated upon my people. It will be my 
earnest and prayful endeavour to devote all my time and effort to see that this system 
is replaced as early as possible by a system worthy of the name of Government And 
I hope that for the sake of justice to the people of this great country and for your 
own reputation before the civilised nations of the world you and every fair-minded 
Britisher will honestly help us soon to establish the great change which under God's 
providence will restore to us the same freedom to manage our own affairs as you 
enjoy m your island home, 

‘In the end allow me to offer my most grateful thanks to your Excellency for the 
uniform kindness and courtesy which I have always re ceived at your Excellency's 
hands. A remember ance of that kindness and courtesy deepens my regret that I should 
resign the membership of the Assembly whil e your Excellency is presiding over 
the Government of India, but my duty to my country as I conceive it compels me to 
^0 so/ 



The Couocil Of State 

The wintei session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 
mh FEBRUARY, 1930 with Sir Henry Moncneff-Smith in the chair After sweating 
in of new members, Mr Russel presented the Railway estimates Mr II J Haig 
(Home Secretary) then introduced two bills The first was to amend the Special 
ilfar? 0/ 7 ^, making it obligatory on the parties to a marriage, if below 

the age of 21, to state before a registrai that the consent of the patents or guar- 
dians bad been obtained for the marriage 

The other amench the Pnson Act of ISO 1 by which all prisoners up to 21 
years of age will be heated as one class and separated into a number of gioups now 
pi escribed for prisoners under 18 years The piincipal ob}cct of the amendment 
was to enable the jail authouties to segregate adolescents without at the same lime 
dividing them into an unieasonable number of categories The bill, when applied, 
will eliminate the necessity of forming separate classes between the ages of 18 
and 21. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Law Secretary) introduced a bill amending certain enact- 
ments and repealing certain other enactments mostly of an unimportant nature. 

The Bomb Oittrage 

Lala Ram Sarandas then moved : — 

* This Council gives expression to its stiong feelings of abhorrence and detestation 
at the dastardly insensate attempt to wreck the Viceregil tram near Delhi, and 
congratulates Lord and Lady Irwin and their party on their providential escape.” 

Speaking on the resolution Lala Ram Sarandas said Lord Irwin had shown s;ym- 
pathy towards Indian aspirations and that such a Viceroy should have been the object 
of an attempt on his life was unimaginable. Lord Irwin had shown transparent honesty 
of purpose and goodwill to India and, like Lord Hardinge, viewed the recent out- 
rage in the pioper spirit and had not swerved from the political goal. Proceeding, 
the speaker remarked that the outrage of December 23 had proved the utter failure 
of the propaganda of non-violence and the necessity of Goveinment preventing such 
occurrences m future. 

Sir Mahomed HabibuIIah, Sardar Charanpt Singh, Sardar Uberoi, Sir Arthur 
Froom, Prince Akram Khan, Sii Sankaran Nair, Mr Khap'irde, and Munshi Narain 
Prasad Asihana also supported the resolution, which was earned all standing. 

The Secietaiy laid on the table bills which had received the assent of the Go- 
vernor-General and also bills passed by the Legislative Assembly The Council then 
adj'ourned to ipth. 

Viceregal Announcement Welcomed 

IBth, FEBRUARY \^Oxi this day Sir Sankaran Kait moveid \ — ^**Tbis Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be pleased to convey to his 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government its thanks for the announce- 
ment of the ist November that the natural issue of India’s constitutional pi ogress in 
the attainment of Dominion Status is implicit in the 1917 Declaration— that the 
goal of British policy in India is the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government as an integral pait of the British Empire— and that before the 
stage of parliamentary committee is reached his Majesty's Government propose 
to invite representatives of the different parties and interests in British India as well 
as representatives of the Indian States to a conference for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement in regard both to British Indian and all 
Indian problems, so that it may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parlia- 
ment such proposals on these grave issues as may command a wide measure of 
general assent." 

Sir Sankaran at the commencement of his speech referred to the first part of the 
resolution, emphasising Lord Irwin’s announcement that Dominion Status is implicit 
in the 1917 Declaration. The speaker welcomed it as a very vital step. By Domi- 
nion Status was meant, in the language of the Imperial Conference resolution^ the 
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status of autonomous states within the British Empire, equal in status and in no 
way subordinate one to another in domestic or external affaiis, though united by 
common allegiance to the Cro vn and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations Lord Irwin's emphasis that this is the goal of the 1917 
Declaration was supported by the declarations of the p.irties in the British Parliament 
Mr Baldwin of the Conservatives had accepted this and Mr Lloyd George on 
oehalf of the Liberals had accepted it. These would be found in the House of 
Commons debate of Nov 7 last Mi Lloyd George in fact went so far as to point 
out that this declaration of 1917 was considered by the Imperial Conference to 
which all Dominions and India were parties Sir Sankaran remarked : ‘So this may be 
taken as saciosanct and not be interfered with in any way by a British Government." 
Referring to the necessity lor this announcement of Lord It win Sir Sankaran 
Nair alluded to Sir Malcolm Hailey's interpretation m the Assembly on behalf of the 
Government that Dominion Status was higher than, and a final step beyond, res- 
ponsible government This interpretation was immediately impeached by the 
Indian popular leaders who regarded it as a breach of faith and demanded Dominion 
Status to be accepted as having been implied in the 1917 Declaration This was not 
done by the British Government either in India or m England What was the result ? 
When the Simon Commission and the Central Committee toured throughout the 
country they were boycotted The All- Parties Conference, however, produced a report 
in which pages were devotevl to the refutation of the doctrine that responsible govern- 
ment did not include Dominion Status Even then nothing was done by the Govern- 
ment of India No wonder there was. a fierce challenge at the Calcutta Congress for 

Dominion Status. The Government did not do anything even after the Calcutta 
Congress decision. The agitation was kept up long and at last as the result of Lord 
Iiwin's mission to England last summer His Excellency announced that Dominion 
Status was implied in the Declaration of 1917 And at once the position in India 
entiiely changed Who was responsible for this change ? It was Lord Iiwin, For, 
as the proceedings of the House of Lords would show, Lord Reading was opposed to 
It and according to Mr Wedgwood Benn the Conservatives, the Libeials and 
the ex-Serreiaries of State for India were all opposed to this being made, but in view 
of the altered circumstances they were induced to accept it. So, but for the moral 
courage and great conviction of Lord Irwm this change would not have happened in 
India Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair referred to the proposed Round Table Con- 
ference and said that although this did affect the prestige and influence of the Simon 
Commission and his own Central Committee there was no doubt that the national 
demand was there and political circumstances required the holding of such a con- 
ference. Indeed he had already heard that the reports of his Central Committee and 
the Simon Commission might as well be burnt and these would be taken by the 
London Conference as one of the many evidences But the situation demanded a 
pooling of all resources for constructive effort towards a solution for the whole of 
India including the Indian States A general agreement was the need of the hour and 
although the horizon was menacing ( as judged by reports of the independence move- 
ment ) there was no doubt that destinies of India in the coming months were in the 
hands of statesmen. By passing this resolution the Council of Slate would be doing 
a bare duty by the country and would assure those statesmen that in their earnest 
effort for evolving a scheme of Dominion Status for India they had the support of the 
country and there should be no weakening of that effort ( Applause. ) 

A Liberal Member's Amendment 

Munahi Naram Prasad Asthana moved an amendment to the resolution which, 
fter welcoming the Viceregal Announcement sought to represent to his Majesty's 
Government that Indian opinion would only be satisfied if Dominion Status was 
granted forthwith with proper safeguards and that at the projjosed Round Table 
Conference representatives of the d!6ferent parties and interests in British India as 
well as representatives of the Indian States be invited to discuss the necessary safe- 
guards during the period of transition and evolve a scheme for Dominion Status in 
India. 

Mr. Asthana said he had a twofold purpose in moving his amendment, one to 
bring out the essential points of the Viceregal Announcement and, secondly, to focus 
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opinion of the Council on the Round Table Confeience He felt the resolution^did 
not clearly express the views of the House British policy in India had always been 
prefaced with the words *too late’ and the economic bondage of the country had as 
Its offshoots the independence movement an*! communism He held that an atmos- 
phere of peace and goodwill was essential for the success of the Round Table Con- 
ference which could only be brought about by the acceptance of his amendment by 
Government 

8 ir Mohammctd Eahibullah said that both the Government and the movei were m 
agreement in their anxiety for a harmonious atmosphere for the success of the Round 
Table Conference, but the demands outlined iin the amendment weie precisely the 
subjects to be discussed by the Round Table Conference He, thciefore, advised the 
mover to withdraw his amendment 

A Muslim Communalist’s Amendment 

Mr, Jl/rt/t wood next moved his amendment which pointed out that 

Muslim opinion would only be satisfied if pioper and adequate safegurds for Muslim 
rights, interests and leligion were provided in the future constitution fot India and, 
therefore, only such Muslims should be invited at the forthcoming Round Table Con- 
ference who truly leflected the Muslim opinion as expressed at the All-India Muslim 
Conference held in Delhi in 1928*29. He urged that Muslims should also be given 
equal representation or equal weight and voice with the representatives of other parties 
and interests adverse to them He said that Muslims all over India welcomed the 
Viceregal announcement, but the passage of the Sarda Act had created misgivings in 
their minds and they were now convinced that only constitutional safeguards could 
adequately protect their religion, culture and language 

8 ir Muhammad Eahibullah quoted from the Viceroy’s speech to the Muslim 
Federation in Bombay containing the assurance that the conference would be so 
composed as to include all the various interests, and asked Mr* Suhrawardy to with- 
draw the amendment Sir Muhammad then welcomed the resolution on behalf of 
Government and described the Announcement of the Viceroy as epoch-making It cons 
tituted a recognition of India's right to assist His Majesty's Government m determining 
the system of government under which she should live hereafter and, secondly, it 
enunciated the tiuth that no system of Government of India be complete which failed 
to provide for co-operation, in matters of common interest, between the political units 
known as British India and the Indian Stales. India’s gratitude to the Viceioy and 
the Secretary of Stale, without whose united efforts the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government to the statement of policy over wh ich they rejoiced couUl never have 
been secured was, therefore, profound The effect of the Announcement was instant- 
aneous and far-reaching, Thn Princes welcomed it. The unfortunate controversies 
of the two preceding years were allayed, at least momentarily, with magical effective- 
ness. Despite the dissent of the Congress the first impressions of the Announcement 
tended to sink deeper. Rational opinion throughout India, regardless of community or 
sect, seemed conscious of the unfolding of a great opportunity and anxious to use it for 
national good. The baneful will o'-the-wisp of independence was a call to suffering for 
the seeker with no result but a disaster to the community. There was growing realiza- 
tion that independence not only involved strife with those with whom Indinns ought to 
be friends but also economic and social chaos. The goal of Dominion Status was 
in a sense higher than the gcal of independence. The world was moving in the 
direction of international co-operation. It was an ill-wind that sought to blow India 
away from the broad tranquil stream of ordered progress in line with friends, 
with whom Providence seemed to have linked her destiny, into some backwater 
of stagnation or bitter internecine strife. Wisdom lay m following those who like 
Sir Sankaran Natr sought to profit by the statesmanship which inspired the 
Viceroy's Announcement ( Applause ), 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh and Rai Bahadur Ramsatan Das supported the motion and 
spoke disapprovingly of the Independence movement which would but spell disaster. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. The house then adjourned* 

DUcuftion of Railway Budget 

Wth, FEBRUARY The Council held general discussion on the railway budget 
on this day in which %e members participated. 
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La/f^ JiV/?7i5a? 071 in ged a conference of the different railway advisory com- 
mittees once a year to discuss the general policy of railways He also wished the 
recognition of the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, by the Railway Board 
for the puipose of recruument Lastly, he wanted more details of expenditure of 
the Railway Publicity depaitment He felt that the results had been so fai 
dibappointing as the department had not been able to show the expected returns m 
traffic 

M) 7>m/.ar 7/07 7 complained that the Indo-Binma project had been postponed 
indefinitely He also uiged a i eduction of heights for agricultural produce for 
the encouragement of iniei -provincial movements of commodities He further 
brought to die notice of the Railway Board the claims of Indians in the Burma 
Railway services 

Si) Jahantfii Coya)i complimented the railway administiation on the continuity 
of pi ogress all round The present rctaidation, he held, was temporary and was 
due to world causes, such as trade depiession, and economic and financial troubles 
abroad Under the present circumstances, countries with abundant capital resources 
could cairy on capital expenditure, but India, with her slender capital resources, 
had to adjust the means between the railways and industries. He urged concentia- 
tion on the projects alieady in hand 

Sir Atthu} Fioom thought that India had hei share of the world-wide trade 
depression In addition to this, political unrest in India had brought about 
feelings of msecuniy Her credit had gone down in the world maiket as was 
evident from the higher rates of interest which the Government had to pay on the 
lecent loan, and with this feeling of insecurity trade bad suffered Sir Arthur Froom 
justified the policy of wuhdiaw.ils from the reserve by the Railway Board as he felt 
that the reserve has created to serve a need in lean years He pointedly enquired 
what were the intentions of the Government regarding the Bombay-Sind pioject. 

Mumhi Naiaui Piasad Asthaua felt that too heavy an expenditure and no ade- 
quate security had resulted in a deficit in the current yeai’s budget Indianization, 
he held, h«id not been proceeding with as much rapulity as they all desired. Lastly, 
he uiged that the management of the B, N W Railway should be taken up by the 
Government on the expiry of the present contract 

Sir George Rainy, replying on behalf of the Government, said that they could not 
expect a bumper budget eveiy year. Thcie was bound to be trade depressions and 
lean years, hut the reserve fund was created to tide over difficulties in lean years and 
they should not be despondent if the Government had resoited to withdrawals from 
the fund. Regarding the suggestion of lecognition of the Maclagan Engineering 
College, Lahore, the Commerce Member said that there were certain difficulties in 
the way, but the proposal was under the consideration of the Government, Proceed- 
ing, he said that publicity was not a thing, the results of which could be judged within 
a short time Publicity had been regarded as the best means of attracting traffic 
all over the world, and they weie only falling in line with advanced countries. 
Referring to the Indo-Burma connection, Sii Geoige Rainy said that Mr. Chan 
had failed to convince the Government that they would ever be able to afford funds 
for the Manipur scheme. As for the suggestion of reduction of freight on agricultural 
produce he stated that as soon as financial conditions permitted the Government 
would make a substantial reduction, hut they could not treat agricultural commodities 
on a par with coal or manures because the latter helped in the creation of many other 
commodities and helped to piomote traffic m goods Sir George Rainy promised 
to look into the suggestion for consideration of the claims of Indians on the Burma 
Railways Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, the Commerce Member said that the 
Government attached the greatest importance to the Bombay-Sind project and had 
under consideration the final estimates and suiveys He assured the Council that 
as soon as the finance permitted the Smd-Bombay project would be one of the first 
which the Government would undertake. He also stated that the question of taking 
over the B, N. W, Railway was under consideration, but there were obvious difficul- 
ties of finding purchase money, specially at a time when many important projects had 
been put over on account of financial stringency, 

24th. FFBEUABY Council passed five official Bills, two as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly and three as introduced in the Council. 

41 
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tl consideifttion of tlio Imhan PuU'itS anJ 7Jt’s»(/.')s Fall, Mi ^llllUI^ miuI (liat, 

tile object of the Bill was twofold, one to K'ture «iuHKi(nl K'tuin^ to the ]nt(Milee 
iind Secondly, to limit the peiiod of a pitont. it. letiiulnl ‘h a Mot ot 

monopoly and theietoie a Iun: on the puhhe. The Hill he^ud h ul hei‘n diatteil 
ii'itn these two coiifiidorations The Council ])*is*ied tin' Ihll with eeit.iin tninnil 
am^dments h> Mi Ouihanu 

The Council next took up the Dtin(/noff.\ Dnuh Mi M(‘Wiltei i, ipomiio 

^nsideration, paid a tribute to the local ({oieuinicnt ‘uul '^anl tint the scopi' ni th(‘ 
oill was defined by the (fcneva convvMitions 11 ilciud up th(‘ diMuiucation ot 
Ttiuctioiis between the cent lal and the local thncwimciit and alM> made the pcimltnM 

o/Tences nioie strict and moie unifoim 

The Council accepted the motion and pa'Sscd tlic Hill 

-^e House also pa'^ned a Mhuukh* Ah>( ihlmonf JhU which nu}\ cd 

oy Mr Haiff as also a Bill to annsiil oeitaui (inn'tnienN ainl icp« il icilain enact- 
ments as moved by Mr llau; 

Ijiistly, the Connell passed a Jhll aninhUit*! (ho Pn ons \i I AIi llni» dcM'iihcd 

JJdl as an administrative niiMsiiic toi the M'af'uatien ot piisoin i ^ liehm the ,u;e oi 
fil. The Bill amended the Ihisons Vit si t’uit all piisomn^ upon tin a”C ot dl he 
treated as one class ainl sepaiati'il into a unnilia of i*ionp> now pusciihed toi 
prisoners iindei the n«e ot IS The t\>uncil tlnsi a<l join tied till the d7th 

Paoinnmov or fafroar or Violi vnnr Puodiu i 

27Uu FEBUrARY —Mi. Surpat {-tin*;!! mo\cd a icsolntion mama the tot'd piohi- 
bition of the impoitation of ac{»ct'il)le tnnducN Munit ipilitic'^, he '-ml, liml liied to 
check the evil but had not succeeded ft w is (i;cnciallv fidt tint the e\d should bo 
checked at the source, wdiich only the (lovcinment oi India coiild thi 

Birdar Shivdcv Hingh moved a iidoi seeking; to iicnah'-c adulteiatioiu Mi, 
Aathana and Mr. Ramsluand^ls pnrticipafed in the dohatc 

Mr. Woorlhead, replyins? on behalf of the tlovcnmumt. idl that the onl> iem(*cly 
lay in adopting measures on the model of the Puniih Pure Food AH \nn<I saill 
that the Government w'Ould shoitly addicss the local CoMunments on the subjiud. 
Ho did not agree that it was cither wise oi praeticable to stop impoitation or 
penalise adulteration. 

The Council rejected the motion bj 20 voles to 7, and adjoin nt'd till the next 
day, the 28th, when Me Watters presented the /f/r lO'V'-IU, ailci which it 

adjouined again till 4th ]\rarch. 

iVA72C'f/ The (’uuneil of Btuto rcisscmblcd fhn mouiuu’ to trnnsiiH. 
official business and on the motion ot 3Ii Shilhdy adopted a o>i 

developmont eonstequent unon theietommeiidution of Ihi^ iload I levclopmi'iit Comniittee, 
alter Mr. Dcbikaenari ImnuMHl an objeetum to the exception which h ive been tnnuled 
to Burma by which they weio allow c<l to sjicml the ammmt. available on any load 
devclopracut scheme approv^ed by the local (nmunmeiit oi tin* local Heoi,bitine till such 
time when the question of load connection with India bocamu a Ini' issu(» Mi. 
Desibachan held that the fund was createtl for the development of mti‘i-jrt‘ovineial 
roads and the exception granted to Buima was against the spiut of the lecommcuda* 
tiou of the Hoad Committee. 

Mr, Shilhdy explained that the Boad Commitle(» had rceoniim'ndcil that funds 
be spent m the commencement on geneial road development and imt uec<‘ssaiily 
on inter-proyincial roads. Further the coiumittec had iccognised Burma Jas self- 
contained for purpo8<^ of toad development and till the time that the question 
of connection with India became a live issue, cxpeiuUtuxo on load development 
was to be left to the disetetiou of the local Government. 

The Council next passed the Tiansfeir of Ptopcrlu Act Amenthno Bill and the 
Conti act Act Amendina Bill 

Sir Arthur Froom, however, raised some object ion to claubo 25 of the Sak of 
Coods Afiicndinq Bilh which in his opinion had omitted to mention railway roceipts 
as document of the right of property in goods. He hvk\ that the elfcct of tho 
clause would be that a foreign seller would regard his right to terminate no sooner 
the goods ware placed on rails. 

Sir B, L. Mitter cxplmned that the clause had been bodily copied from the 
Jfcrnglisn law and the exception provided in sub-clauses 2 and 3 did not make 
sub’dau^ I inefPeetivo which would include railway receipts. The law as framed 
was psnectly clear and unambiguous to the lawyers but as the commercial 
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community was vitally mtoicstcd in the enactment, he piomiaed lo look into the 
mittoi at the cailicstoppoitiinity and, it iiccessaiv, he wuoldbiini; in an amending bill. 

The Uouncil passjd the Bill and adjouuiod till Maich 0 

General Discussion of Budget 

Oth, M Alien —The Council licld j^eiicral disciiHsiou on tlub day. Mi. Desikachai 
initiating the discatssioii, comp liiufailed the Finaiue Member for hw lemarkable 
hkill m disivniing suspicion ami caiticism The non-ofluMal members of the Lcgis* 
latnie, ho thought, Mcie 111 an dk\iaid position. On the one side they felt the 
aood ioi tiec taxation, uhile on the olboi tliey knew that taxation had alioady 
leached the biciiking jioint 

Sn Manoohn Dudahhoff lomaikcd that the Budget was diseonceiting and diBties- 
feing, but It uai3 ot aduiuustiative, ]»olitical and economic imi>oitance. Ho attiibiited 
the lUTieit to two causes, to the ])iematurc anxiety to help the piovinces by the 
reniibsiou ol piovincial contubutions again»t which ho had warned the Government 
in pievioiis >ear’«i ami to the leduetion ot salt duty to Re. 1-4-0 pei maund. If the 
salt duty liad not been leduccd tbub, theie would have been a clear gam of seven 
CiOies and no delicit 01 clangei of deficits He heaitily concunecl m the Govein- 
iniMit’b piopusil to impose a duty on impoitcd cotton goods and was glad that 
But am was out ol the s]>heic ot the additional 5 per cent because India’s competi- 
tui wais not Laiica^luic but Japan and Italv Politically also this duty was good, 
becauKo it w'oiild onalilo Indu to show her liicmlship to Butain Ho objected to 
the duty on kciosene oil as it was against the consumei s mtcie&ts He w'olcomed 
the ic-impubitioii ot a silvoi duty because it would appieciate the value of the feilvei 
hoarding of tbi iieojilc 

Sir Aithui luoom congiatulated the Finance Membci on meeting the essential 
additions loi new' sci vices and demands amounting to Es, 146 lakhs with an econo- 
my in civil esstmiatcs ol Its 62 lakhs and the leduction of Rs 80 lakhs in xnxhtaiy 
expenditure He felt that none would cavil at the relief ot Rs 30 lakhs aiForded to 
the Buima iice trade Bu Arthui tclt that they could not extract anything more 
fiom mililai) oxpeudit urtx The dianands tor ictienchmcnt in the army weie made 
fiom a ->cnse ot tanoied becuiily at the ]''toutier fiom which they would be rudely 
awakened it over the watchful toicca weie leduced. Ho thought it unwise to reduce 
the number of tioops kept loi internal sccimty at a time when seditious preachings 
and Commumbt piopigauda weio iifo in the eounti\. As a Bombay representative 
ho sujiportcd the inctea'so in the impoit duty on piecegoods and reminded critics of 
Jmporial Piefoieiice that ii was a Labour and not a CapUalibtic Uonservative Govern- 
ment which had lought. for exemption In eonclubion lie told the House of Mb 
imponduig departuie 11 om India and said the tut lire prospeuty and well-being of India 
lay unuiily lu her ciedit m the world’s tinancial ciiclo^ The credit which for decades 
stood highly recently received a soveie bliaking }>y wild words buch as repudiation 
of debt, and nou-paj ruent. of taxes lecentlj ut4eicd A feeling of insecurity had 
arisen and money, which hud hitherto been mACbtcd in India’s funds, hacf been 
poming out ol the cuiiutiy It was the dulj of members of the House and also of 
every nght-min<led patuotic Indian to see that this state of things did not continue. 

“ It is not >et too late but once India’s credit i-^ bhaken to its foundations, her 
economical and ludusliial collapbo will siuel> follow' (Applause). 

Sti William Btidwoodj dctciidmg the piesciit scale ot expenditure in the army, 
said that thcic were still mcmbeis, both hoie and other places, who believed that the 
Government were not following the inchcape (Jomimttee’s recommendation That 
committee had locoiamendetl Should thei e be a fall in prices, then it might be 
possible, after a tew years, to 1 educe the military budget to a sum not exceeding Es 
50, 00, 00, 000, although Lord Rawluibon does not sabsciibo to it. ” 

Since that iccommendation was made a racehamsation programme had been com- 
ing into effect, co&ting several lakhs of rupees. 

A crore ot rupees out of the army budget was returning to the Government in 
the shape ot customs duty and income-tax, and there was a sum of Rs 180 lakhs 
albo coming to the genciai revenue for services rendered such as mechanical trans- 
port charges and postal and telegraph rates. These figures would show that the 
army had now to meet vexy large changes which m previous years were not met 
from the aimy budget. The total sum spent on stores of all kinds was ten crores 
out of the budget and obviously it was impossible to make a reduction of seven 
crores m order to bring down the total figure to Rs, 50 crores, so rgieatedly 
referred to by members, without taking into consideration what the indieape 
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Oommitteo had in mind. But oven lioie there hail been a binall lediietiou. Thus 
it would bo scon that despite the e^tra cluii>04 duo to mochanis.ilioii, and despite 
no groat reduction in the chrm>es for supi>lios, oxpmditmo on the aimy had boon 
progressively ledueod from 6.5 <^6 to 51 .15 in the pbMont \oii and thoio Mould bo 
a further substantial lediiction as tmio wont on This wis not a hiii»t' ligiuo com- 
pared to the figuio of mihtiry expoiulidue in Fiino*\ (Toiminv, rril>, Russia and 
the United States Governmont had mado inovision tot io-oijuipm'*nt m*oobsitated by 
the Incbcapc Committee iccomniomlation and bv tho f>ituvih ot nioohanisation aiul 
the result would surely be that tho aimy 111 India would be m a moie oHifiont stago 
foi mobilisation than evei before In legaul to the mochauisation schomo also ovoiy 
attempt was being made (0 loduce tho ohaigos vSii William I>iidMoo<l disputed the 
statement that the locoramoiul dions ot (ho Skoon Comnuttoo had not boim given 
effect to altogether, and pointed out tint ov«ay looommondalion had lioon put into 
effect except the oioation of an Eiidrin Kindhuist ainl tho aholilion of tho Eight 
Unit Scheme Tho foimei Mas looommondod to lie osl ihlmhod only 11 1033 
Governmont did not feel ooididoiit that the tUdots ooming loiuaid tor* an Indian 
Sandhuist could be rehed upon foi being Mitluaont, oithoi in quality oi m quantity, 
to justify Govorument undoi taking the houv oxpemlituio in\oi\od in the imuicdiato 
creation of a Sandhuist in India His Kxrvllono} nt‘\t jnstihod tlio oontmuanoc of 
tho Eight Unit Soheme on tho giound that tho losulls ot Imlianis ition wore better 
judged by concentiating Indian oflioers in bolect units than b) spioading thorn out 
lu various units all over the country 

tOth, MAROH —Tho Council disposi^l oi a n umiioi ol othoial inoasmos m a fifty 
minutes sitting, the nou-officiah not participating (»\t‘opting once, mIioii vSii Arthur 
Proom, by way of a quoriy, siiggo'ited to the Finance Sooiotaiv tho advisability of 
consolidating the Income-tax Law on whuh many amending Bills had been passed 
duiing tho recent years. 

The House accepted the motion of Mr Shilhday autlioiifting the Government to 
examino the possibility of giving effect to the iccouimoiulatiou of the Intornational 
Labour Uontercnco concerning the prevention of iuduhtri.xl acoKhmts and place 
the results of the oxainmation before the Council within eight orm months The 
Industries Department Secretary explained tho rocommcmdations of tho Contoronco 
and said that local Governments, oigamsations ol omployois and uisiuMnoo socioiios 
should be consulted. As for the other lecommoiuhition of tho (^mfoionce which 
concerned the responsibility for protection of pow^ei-duvon maohinoiy he pointed 
out that the Goveinmont of India hugely antieipaiorl Muh ab thoj piovided this in 
the Boiler Act, the Factories Act and the Mines itog illations. 

Incomu Tax Ami3NI)in(4 Dill 

Contrary to expectations, there was no diseusHimi even on Arthui Mac 
Watters' motion relating to the conbulciai ion and passage of thi* Income-tax Bill 
providing against evasion of payment of incomo-tax and super-tax by formation 01 
multiplication of one into many companies or associations. The Finance Hecrotary 
made it clear that instructions would be issued to mcamc-tiix officois to administer 
the law in spiiit. 

The Income-tax Second Amendment Bill, w^hmh he stated wais in tluj interests 
of asaessees, was also passed. Regarding both the lucomo-tax Bills, drafting 
amendments were moved by Bir L. Graham, Law Sccrota^, which wore accepted. 

Sir L. Graham introduced the Bill amemling tU Tf-ansfer of Piopariij Act 
and Sir Mahomed Habibullah introduced the ifi/f aimniUmj tho tmeols and Pests AcL 

Prevention of Slump in Government Siscurities 

llth^ MARQE *— In an hour and a half s sitting, the Council dealt with a resolution 
moved by Mr, Surpat Singh which was accepted with an amendment moved by 
Sir Jehangir Ooyajee. The resolution uiged the Government to take measures to 

S revent any further slump in Government securities. The amendment of Bir .Fdiangir 
toyajee which found favour at the hands of non-offioials and Government was that 
in shaping their financial policy the Government should give due weight to the 
importance of keeping the credit of the Government of India on a high level and 
of maintaming stahility in the maiket for Government securities. 

Mr. Surpat Smgh reviewed the history of Governments securities and parti- 
cularly referred to the observations of Sir Malcolm Hailey as tho Finance Member 
urging in the Assembly in 1921 the necessity of reducing the floating debt to more 
manageable proportions. He also alluded to the reverse in the currency policy and said 
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that the financial situation in India by 1920 was that the trade balance was against 
India to the exent of thuty cioios Thih mifcavouiable tiade since then continued 
annually He coinplamcd that Indian cuiiency had been managed in the interests 
of Biitibh tiade and icmaiked that India was the only eoiintiy in which Goveiiimcnt 
cxeiciscd diioct contiol ovei the cuironcy in gcncial Eveiy new debt meuned 
meant fuiiher interest charges and yet m the ciiiient ycai thcio the pioiiosal 

to laifac 2J cioics Ticasuiy Bills were sold in iiltci disicgaid of the conditions of 
money maiket and all money maikets i^cie denuded of surplus cash Thus 
sccuiities began to dwindle, and BIi Biiipat Birigh nigcd the Goveinraont to icsliict 
boriowings whethei pt home or abioad and cry halt to then boiiowing tendency 
and give a lespile to the countiy and set hoi own house m oidci as othciwiso the 
conditions of iincstois would become worse 

8i? Jehantjiy Uotiajee moving the amendment gave scholaily dissoitalion on the 
subject and emphasibod that since 1917 theie had been no change in the financial 
policy and said thal but foi the skill shown m raising the last loan of short 
matuiity, theie might have been vciy serious efiects on the puces of gilt-edgd 
securities, ioi the etlcct of talk of lepudiation of debts on the investing public could 
not be ignoied The mam xeasou foi the financial txoublcs heio as in Araciica and 
other paits of the woild x\as shortage of capital and iiotage of money In India 
theie was an important section of opinion winch held that all troubles about the 
fall of sccuiity lay in the contraction of ciirieiicy If it was really so and if 
mflation and copious supply ot money were able to keep up the puce of secuiitics, 
how was it that ui 1920-21 w^hich saw the maximum of inllation of cuucncy in 
India also witnessed the lowest prices in Government sccuiitics ? Theiefoie, the 
factors wcie world causes, prevalence of propaganda hostile to national tiade ana rise 
in the bank rate 

Lain Bawsai andas asked why the Government forced up the bank rate of late. 
He did not attach much practical value to the resolution of the Laboie Congress 
repudiating debts, foi the position of a sound Government was not judged by stray 
talks like this He attiibuted the present position to Gov cm meat's cuiiency and 
exchange policy and said that they must stabilise the price of Government securities 
and the so-called gilt-edged fieciuities, for, people who invested then money in silver 
had lost oven as people who invested in Government secuiities, llcally speaking, the 
people in riual areas had no faith in the safety of Goveinmeut investments. 

Sir jblhifr Me Wattetii, Finance Bccietaiy, accepted the amendment because the 
resolution, w^orded as it was W’as misleading He pointed out that eompaiing the 

E osition of Government secuiitios as it was in 1923 with to-day the puce had risen 
y ten annas* The Government did not want a spectacular jump lu puces but a 
steady rice in prices. As the Finance Membci had pointed out, the Goveinmeut 
were trying to exclude any expenditure of non-essential or non-pioduciivc ehaiactei* 
and they had put a bicak m capital expenditure especially as they wished to see the 
results of the recent rehabilitation progiammc on Railways. 

Sir Arthui Me Watters agieed that the Government should restrict boirowings 
but it was essential that they must meet the bonds that would matuie this year. 
Only seven crores w^cre fieshly needed this yeai The Government had done their 
best in putting up the value of the securities by piovision for a sinking fund which 
next year would be w^ell over eight crores Indeed, since the publication of the 
Budget, there had been a substantial appicciatioii of secuiities. 

Mr. Sur^iat Singh accepted the amendment as meeting his point, after which Iho 
Council adjourned. 

12th MABGH —The Council had a sitting of a little over an hour and disposed of 
four bills without opposition, the fiist two of which had been passed by the 
Assembly. One related to the amendment of the Oanto?mentb House Accommoda- 
tion Act, 1928. which was moved by the Ooiiunander-in-Ohiof in the House and 
was passed. The other related to the aniendme^it of laiv telatmj to msolvencif 
which, on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, was passed. 

The House then passed the Bill moved by Sir Mohamad Habibullah to amend 
the jDest7*uotive Insects and Pests Act 1914, 

Lastly, Sir Lancelot Graham's Bill to anmnd the Transfer of Pi operty {Amend- 
mnt) Supplementary Act 1928 was also passed. The House then adjourned to I8th, 

AfAiJCIT:— One non-ofiicial resolution and two Bills figured on the agenda of 
the Council which reassembled on this day after the Holi Bu Ebrahim Haroon 
Jaffer moved a resolution asking for an emfuiry into the advisability of compulsory 
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vamnation oi le-wnmintion a'l a lulr in India nnd foi artion to bo taken 

aoeoidinjj'lj, Aitei he had spoken ha thiee-(inai’<eis of mi limu, the niotum »as 
lejeeted suminuilv amIIiouI Jisi usnimi oi the ({)\einnient iiplMoti to it 

Ml {SuipuL l::>ni^li ^^as next allowed to inUoduee a UiU io unmnd ///e Stu da Act, 

S'li tM \ \Mu vrrox ^vi nm>mi xr IUil 

AH, DrstLic/iti^ I inovi'd ioi the eoiisidiaat ion of tin* Ihll to amend the Indian 
^team Navis>ition Aet \^hleh hid he mi irntnied hv Mi Neo^y ainl pasavl tlie 
AsHeinhl>. Mi t^haii said that the ohjei t of the Hill was to t»ne tiee pliy to all 
^Mthoufe nijn-tai' to an> and to Iti'-tei «md on'‘onTai;e indiL'enons lompinn'M 

Sti Altimihp ihtihtldicuf HI n fiuhliini, spuili eutimsid Use tloseinnieni for 
aoeeptiii^ M most dan^eioiH piiiu iph* of inteihuiue with pinate fMitiMpnse which 
iindeiho the fhll Onee tlie pumijile was mnphsl, tlu'U* w<aild he no end ol 
iiiisehitf* The (hAeinment niijiilit intiodiue i snmkir ineat-uic toinoiiow in lesjseet 
of cotton aood» and keiosem*. The Stitt*, 1 m» wutl, euiihl not he an luhitiatoi 
hetwi'en tilt iMHisnniei and piodinn He hit sony ha the (tOManment li thev 
iiad necepltMl the Hill in oolei to paiity some hoi'.ttaiais ]M‘ople and tliey weie 
aiavelv mistaken it they h‘h, that tlie me mine was j.'onm to luin'lit the coanti3. 
The n\olutimiaiv moieinent and tin* wiakies, of th * (}o\einim*nl. hid aheadv 
led Indian tajiital o mii^iatt* to ioiemn lands .lud the mlojdion of a policy of 
inteifeienee with piuatt* ontiipine winild fnitlni ntaiil tin* pioaiess of the 
indii^^timhcsition oi the eonntu, CVmeluthnu Sji jManei'kp siul if an> othei enihsod 
(rO\erninent had tiibn a Munlar hlep it would tm out ot powei within J*1 honiH 

Mu A R llaipvi submitted that no ease Inid been made imf loi the Dill as far 
as lUum.i WMis eoiueined. In lUu ina tln*iv* was ample eoinpetitum with cinft of 
all (losciiption and there had ne\ei been nnv a^iitation m sustained eomjdmnts 
against the intes eharged by the stoamei <*oinpames which, he said, were the butt 
of the Ihll The speaker niaiatained that in no other case had the (Jovermuent 
accepted oi piactistd a policy of int(‘iferenee hy legislation with coiiceuis which 
weic unthei piiblio utility companies noi monopfdn*-. lie pointed io the suspicion 
ol lacial disemnination as cvideiu*cd bv the speeches oi the bupjioiteis of the 
Dill and wan toil the (hn eminent to assme tliem that there was nothmi* racial beiund 
the Bill and once the policy uudf*ilving the Dill had been acee]it(Hl by the (luvcin- 
meut It w'ouhl ho confined to the inei steaimrs only 

Mi\ RumaBwanu} Mmlaliur, in anmaiLahle imuden sjieeeh, said that the piaiciplo 
of the Bill was not to fiv the maxmei (n miniina ot i,iUu but to pii‘\oiit mifau 
competition. With the ult unate ohjut oi siieguurduu!! the conhumer's inteicbt It 
did not initifeie with puvate cMiteipiise but legululi'd it m public intexcsts. The 
Dill was band on tlie hanie puiiciple as the bounty to hteel or ]irotcftiou to cotton 
goodb The speaker legietted that wsiic-inongeis had slaited Ihi^ bou;ey ot the 
rivohitiou and the tliouahticss lesoliitiun of the I/ihoie (‘onficrobs liad licen exploited 

lie wished Sir MiURckji Hadahhor b iirtuouh imhgnatiou against the tio'suinment 
would be shown on anothei occasion when ptqnilar opinion was behind the hon, 
member* Sir Mania’kji had s^ate^l lluit m Europetui count ly \v«mld hii\e allowed 
such l(‘gislatH)n and tlmt the t'almiet would hav<* been thbnuf*scd if they hii<l bionght 
Kick ti measure He wondered it the memliet bad hr aid ot Actb for the lesenation 
of coastal liatUc passed by various countues lEollaud, Dolghun, Denmaik and 
oven England liad such uieasuuB ]uotecliug their national ludustiy and gave tbt*ia 
up onl> when they w etc safe on their feet* On the coutnujs ho asked whellmr 
there was any country w'hcrc inland stiMuu navigation was not piotccted for tho 
nationals. Bir Mancckji had opposed the measure ui the interest of tlio consuuiei, hut 
the s])cukei wondeied whether the Nagpux knight xyould icpoat that argument when 
the Tariff Dill would conic up before tho House. Ho had stated that ho had no 
interest in any shipping industry. Probably that explained his cu nous attitude on this 
matter. Mr. Mudahai, mlvcrting to l^Ir, Harper’s argument, oxpr€?hsed pam at tho fact 
that a Eiuojjctiu im mlier had opposed even this small measure when it had boon 
accepted by ms own collcugues in the Assembly. Tho opposition would create a 
most painful impression in iho country and ii it ivas not abandoned if would 
remove what httlo chance there was of solving the problem of tho Coastal I^orva- 
tion Bill amicably. 

Mr. Woodhead, on behalf of tho Government, stated that after two European 
members of tho Assembly had signed tho repoxt of tho select committee, the 
Government did not expect any opposition from that Quarter. The speaker could 
not see how the measure was regarded as interfonng with private enterprise. If that 
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^\as so, fadoty loffisl.il ion, cintoms and Iixino, the nia'^iina and numma or inotoi- 
hiisra Mouid he orjualh io« aided ns St.ite int('iteu‘nce The Oovcrmnenl. iievoi nuneces- 
sniily intoifeiod wilh iniv.ilc cntoijni'io, Imt tlioy sometimes had to do it in public 
intcUNt Mr Woodhe.id said it was in the public intoio‘*t to pieiont a lalciiar oi an 
iinlair competition. Kimilnily it was in llie puhlio intciost to pi event monopolies 
ITo ndmiUod that toi the piosont thoio was no monojioly in the case of inland 
ateainor companies but the (xoveinment toll that theie was" c|ualified monopoly and 
this was why they had accepted the Bill The speakia assuicd the House that theie 
was no racial disci iminat ion behind the Bill noi was tlnne am loscii ition foi any 
community In (onclusion Ml Woodhead tiled the case of Amciica, wheic the 
Hhi])pinff Iloaid contiolled the lales and faits. 

Lain Bam S.nan IHs quobd the Punjab JaihiI Alienation Act and the Tleffulaiion 
ol Aeconnis Act as insiancen of inteifcience wnth juivato cnlGimiso 

\ilei Mr. (’leni hid leplnd to the di'lute the Council divided and accepted the 
motion toi oonsnleiation of the Rill by 31 votes to thice, Sii Ait Inn Fioom, Mr. 
Fife and ]\ri ITaipcr votina affainst the measuie 

At the thud r<*adinff of the Bill Rii AUhui Fioom felt surpirsi'cl that, inspito of the 
local Goveinments’ opposition to the Bill the Goveinmont of Tiulia had accepted it. 
He thouffht it wais a tai^^e when the oflicial members from the jirovinces who wore 
opposed to the Bill had voted foi the measure in the Council He wibhed the 
(TOveinm'*nt to note that all the tliiee lepresoniatives of European commoice had 
voted affainst the measure. He also wirin‘d the Government that they wore eoiutinff 
tiouble for them by aeceptinff flv» Bill 

Iho Couneil then passed the Bill and was adjourned till the next day. 

lOlh ^lARCU —On this day the Council tianpacted ofTicnl buBincss Mi. Wood- 
head, C’ommerce Socretaij, movoil toi consideration of the Iwhan Tanlf Act Amend- 
iritmt Bill The Bill, he said, made minoi ehanffes in the TaritF Schedule, the moat 
impoitant of which idated to the abolition of the 15 pcx cent duty on bailcB as it 
was leffardod a law niateiial of an impoitant induatiy The Bill next proposed to 
laihc the duty of Rs 5 per pound on substances liom which saccharine could 
n*adily be made. Lastly, it juojioscd to make all domestic refriffeiatois liable to 
a duty at a ffcncial rate of 15 pei cent ad vrdofetn. The Couneil passed the Bill as 
passed by the Lcffislativo Assembly. 

On the motion of Hir Aithur Me Walteis, the House passed the Indian Income- 
fa i Amendment Bill, as passed by the Assembly, after the Finance Secretary had 
i*xplain{‘d that the Bill was the outcome of a luliiiff of the Madras Hiffh Court and 
proposetl to anumd the law so as to permit the deduction of such payments from 
the employer’s mcome as bnsme&s expenses. 

The C’ouncil ni^xl passed the Bailicaij Art Amendment Bill, also passed by the 
Assembly, after Mr. Ifayman had told the House that the time had now come to 
institute measures for giving eFccts to the statutoiy obligation incuried by the 
ratification of the Geneva and Washington Conventions and the first step in that 
direction was to create a competent authority ’svhich would specify branches of 
Railway w^ork and frame othci rules for the puipose. The Bill empowcied the 
Govciument to regulate the hours oi w'oik and the periods oi lest of Railway sei- 
vanta other than those working in factoiies and mines 

The House on the motion of Mi. Woodhead, passed the Steel PiofeiUon Bill 
after which it adjourned. 

PnoposAL FOR TftSUiNO Vernacular Epttions 

20fh, U ABC II —Two resolutions and a Bill, all of considerable intciest, were 
disjiosed of by the Council of State on this day. 

Sir P2brahim Jaffer moved a icsolution recommending the publication of abridged 
veinacular editions of the annual summary of “India’s Proffiess” wiitten by the 
Director of Public Infoimation, in the leading vernaeulais oi the country aud tor 
their sale at as low a price as possible. {3uch a scheme of things, sa^d the mover, 
was pregnant with many advantages to the Government as well as to the large 
body of the Indian public who did not know Enghsh. 

The Homo Sccictary, on behalf of the Government, welcornc<l the suggestion 
and promised prompt enquiry as to the feasibility of underlaking the mover’s 
suggestion, Xxom financial and other pomts of view, and said that the Government of 
India would consult the Local Governments as to their shaiing the burden of the 
expense that the publication of the vernacular translations of the annual summary 
oPTudia’s 3?rogress” would entail. 
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Sii Ebiahiin ^vithdiow Iho icsohition, in \iw of tho (Uneinniont s \s',uian <‘0 
Evpout or (Ur ILF I\frvr 

Die llou'^o then a»iocd to the intioduction oi Iho Ihll hj Mi h^iupat i^in^h 
f<)i inoliibitiuf; Ihe expoit tiiido in ealtli^ nuMl 

Tnr IvurN d-t vbli ( Uyriaii Vi l 

Ml. A, Rarmm.ma Miidalui uiomdu his n*sohition, ili.it iho nonnd-T.ihlc 
Conteienco be coinened ds ciuly as xK)ssil)lt‘ and in no <mso !at» i than Oetobei this 
year, baul that the Confeieiiec olloi ns embodied m the Vieeioj'h hintoue pionounre" 
hicnt ot Octobei lUst, had the suppoit (d all *'hnthN ol publu* opinion in the eountiy 
but the (loveinimat's dilaloiiness in the nuiltei oi the aelual nppointmont of that 
(\>nfeioaee and not uivin^ an indiealion as to the piobible tune ot it ^ a}»pt>intnient 
had eaiiHtd leasoinblc suspieion and alaiin in the publu* mind. He Htioiu»ly 
pleaded foi the euily nuileiiaheition ol the Cunfeienee oiler, espt*eiaUv in \i(»vv of 
leeent de\oIopinents* towaids a euil disolu dienei* niin[Ui*i,n lie maintained that 
an eaily announeement as to the pie<*ise date i»f the ('ontiosiee Mould ser\e as a 
counlei-attiaetion ami Mould hun^ hop»‘ to thti-»e mIui Meie despuiiisl ot Ihitish pro- 
luibes and constitutional metiiods of mhamsMmsit 

Conlimnm', Mi. ihimasManii I\Iud,iliar s^ul that he dul not subseubo to the 
\UMV that settlement of eoinmunnl ciitleicnees mus a condition pieeedent to the 
appointment, of the liound-Tuhlc Conff*ienee Ilnthu, he heluneil that the dillerence 
’v\ouUl autoniatieally disappeai or ht» patHiul up as soon ns iepu*seu(atives mefc 
in the ditrermt. atmospheio in London. 

Continninfr, IMi V. IviunusM’iuni Mudahai said that he anteed Mith Mi. (rokhale 
that. India’s connection Mith lUitam Mas a pio\ulcntj,il tlispensatum, an<l ao far 
as the speaker could look ahead, he hopefl tlvil r!ie conneeinm Mould ho an 
advantage. He <*ontmucd: “1 am one of those mIio helit‘U' in eonstitutional advance 
and in advainnug from ptccedcnt to prce«*dt»nj, Mith the (H)-op<»nition of Indians 
and Europeans to the goal of stdL«u\ eminent ’’ 

The speaker said that rcudinic fioin the debate ctanrratulalinu: the Viceroy on his 
Announcement, he galhorcil the imprt*ssion that the House Moultl like the Uonfcrcnce 
to be held. The rctoims that M*<mld tollnw should oet*ui duniui: tlm term of PIis 
Excellency the Viciitoy, for the peisonal magnetism of the Vus*roy Mould be n value- 
able asset and guide to thnu. lie felt siiongly that if the Rouiul Table (’onfereneo 
\Yas held Mutliont dolav, there would be lime to look back with saiisiaction, and say, 
after all, that they hud cmitnlmted a guat dtnl to allaying the poUtieal utmosphoie 
in the country, fndia stood to-day e\pc<’tant at the bar of llie tntuie and he hoxxicl 
that those who controlled the foitunes of tbo lUitish Kmpuv, would think Mxdl and 
unMisely, and adopt the course outlined in his I’cwdutioiu 

Mn. KirAPAann’H AMnxDMHN r 

Mr* Khaparde mo\ed an amciKlnient for deleting llie MWds ‘'Not later Ilian 30th 
October 1030,** Tie urged them to let Prinidenee gnuh* tlicm in th(‘ matter, because 
too much Bohcitude might spoil a good thing: Ho perceived a diotaforial touch in 
the resolution and wished the matter (o bo left entirdy H> the Mdsdom of the 
Viceroy who knew the entire aitnatioii. Tbo wpeakf»r did not fetd that the Round 
Table Conference 'would be anything hko a (»ourt of rcviKuni. 

Bir Arthur Froom said that it was easy for the pohticuinfl or the so-enlletl poli- 
ticians to turn the tub upside down, get on it and slmtdoMii the ({overnment. The 
speaker supported Mr. Khapurda's amendm<*ut m iho language of the xcHolution 
indicated that, if owing to any calamitous droumstanceH, lite (Conference M^as not 
hold in October l)ut November, then, according lo the resolution, the House could 
not particijaale therein, 

Sr. Shivdev Singh Uberoi, who was a member of the Cenlrol Cbmmitfcee, 
warned the House that Mr. Gandhi’s movement Mms gaining grounrl, The cry of 
of”Long Live Revolution” by the Lahore Law Uolloge students, when the Governor 
visited the College, was another symptom and he plead(‘d for the immediate 
announcement of the date as otherwise the hands of those who eiillod the Conference 
a hoax, might be ffrengfJiencd. Ho supported the resolution as the British climate 
after October could not be faced by Indians. 

Mr. T. B. Bam^andra Aiyar held that the I Conference would be a farce so 
long as Mr* Gandhi, representing the most influential and numerous party, was not 
pacifled« 
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Mr. Xaiftpnn Rao «iuppniti‘(l tho le-olntion as nothinpj phort of Dominion 
Hafus Mould all.ij tlio f«vlinu;«A ot and di'^tieaa M’hich found constant 

exprchbion in tin* A^-'cmbh. 

Lula Riiin'',u uid.is sttnul ioi tin* oujiiin.il losolution, and bold that if wome date 
Map aniit>unced the pu^/ic^s of hO'^tiU* iiiovonuuitp nii^hi. bo choekocl Otherwise an 
uufa^oniahlo atnio'^phoio Mould he conit.intlj eioatod ajiainst the Conference. 

iV/. lliUii, the Jlonii* Seen till in a t.oncihntoiy ppeeih, niipcaled to the House 
to hau* i unuinnous icMduiion pis ed on tin* subjoot by uceeptma Mi* Khaparde’s 
ameiuhnent He »nanl “Whul nuithus aftti all in questions like these is the spirit 
and It to nn* u wdl bo duneoiims lor any one to tie themselves to .uny paxti- 

ouhu iLito 1 am nio this Ctuinoil hluuos the coiilidenco expiossod by Mr. Knapardo 
in the Mi-^o i^md.uuv i>t Ihs FAeollene\ in this mutlei mIioso dcsiie is to see that the 
nolle) \>irh M Im h he elo’soh as<0(*iated, is Inoiiohl to ii sueeossful conclusion I 
hiue been stiuck n day h> tin* lone ot j*eiiuine suppoit foi the Conferoiioe which 
has been ox[tiess«*d throuLui the Council, and the j^ieat expectations we all place 
upon it-a suecc sful erui We look with eontidouce, and hope that the Conierence 
Mill hnni:, about lu Intliu that peace uhich the country so clearly needs ’ (Applause,) 

Coiitinuina Mr Ilait^ recalled the Vu cun’s voids in Ins speech to the Assembly 

^ Le|;islituie lep-arding the suitable date 

luc uchate in the iltiuncil Mill hi* ilicrcfoie nunt valuable Iheie is an imdeicur- 
rent of ieeiiim in th<* ppei'idn*. of some membeis that the Government arc not 
anxious that the Donteience should hi* hehl at uu early date There is no foundation 
jh>r such a feiuiicjr uippbiuse ) Ihe ttovernnicni’s attitude can be stated very simply. 
The resolution, as amendi‘d, icpusenis piee!s*‘l\ then view, that, the Conference 
shouKi he eonvencil as eiil.v as ]n>'*''il)le sulqivt ahv<t\s to practical necessity ot the 
situation. Foi instance, the Snuoo ( ’ommAsum**^ ic[ioU is <*xpeete(l Boon aitei the 
Easter, and aftei the publication, u*i 9 onable time will he needed to study liie com- 
pile ited (pieUions with which the uport dcah The niattci is of such enormous 
imMUtanee to tin* futuu of Iiuhn that we should not permit natural impatience to 
ariive at a conehi'^ion lo atlccl the ehaiici*s of oiu auivin^ at the iij^ht conclusion. 
Pnietu'tl tlunki ip has to he done V leo-t i ana si attempt be made to lecon- 
eile th'* diveieeni inteust. and nuns and it would lu* a pUy if these elVoits were 
in any way. hamia apptnl h) tivina to do thin;^-* qiiiekl). \Vhcu llis Excellcucy said 
tint a ro^oniblo tnue nuut be allowed* thcic is no quistion id umvasomihle delay. 

* Hit* fuipcinl <‘onfeivn,s» will he ht*ld in the autumn ot this year Hm Majesty V 
ttovenmicur. who me eoiovumu the Indian (Conference, wuiriiave to adjust their 
tinii'-ruhle. hul the) di » to hold the Indiaii Oonfeienee aa eaily as possible, and 
so t<u as ui*‘y *ire coaeuacil. tho> Mill uiteipose no avoidable delay. I trust, there- 
fore, it no nniort*seen eireunistanees iiitiTpose, the wishea of the OouneU, that the 
( mifereni^ Hie mid be lit‘ld as early as possible, will in practico ho fulfilled, OopiCB 
of the dtsmte will l»e forwardisi to the H'cietary of Htah\ ao that lie may be actiuain- 
ted with the intereaiiui; views expiensed m the Couned to-day. (Applauae), 

.V/v Hama^thunt Miffialmi, leplyinji* to the d(*bat(s tSankod the JlouHO for the 
umuimious u^ponse iiud aeeeptinl rhe very rtni-^onable of Mr. ilaig Bui 

wmle airreein^j to Mr, KhapatilFa mnendineni, he dur«ot Mtlwenbc to the reasons 
advtuKtfsi by Mr. klmpardo in support ot htn ameiuimtmt He felt that Mr, Khaparde 
inisreprehentcil the heope of the itsolution while Bit Aithur Froom has also 
luisreprestjn ted it. The 8pe,ikt*r inloruuHl Bir Arthur Froom that so far as 
houth India was concerned, there wire partus which got ou a tub and shouted up 
to tho Government, but thf*u* iuyarmble experience was that the Government never 
ri‘spondcu to 1 hem m time, hut threw them to the wolv<^. In the present case he 
ackiiovvieagcd that !Mr, HaigN responfle was welcome. The speaker emphasisod that 
time was the very cssenco of the C^onfcreuce which, if not held this year, would be 
stUHiorn. The very reason for abkiug for an early conference xras to 

euabie ii to atscttSH thc^ ooustmitionai problem and reduce Reforms which alone 
would bring pence to the countr)*, 

the resolution was passed unanimously after which the House adjourned, 

Dehata oit the Finance Bill 

<£• *J7ttu MAUOIJ Council held a short 26 minutes* sitting on this day 
when the Finance Bill was laid on the table. On thesugg(»tion of the Finance Secretary 
the Prcsideat adjounied the House till 2Th. whm the ODuncil met to discuss 
the Fmanuo Bill. Sir A* <X Me Watters moved the consideration of the Bill and after 
mcpiamlug the various iprovisions of the Bill appealed to the OouneU to pass 
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measure as adopted by the Assembly. He said that difficult timcn wcie ahead cvciy- 
■where, and they in India should shape themselves to fit in with the futiiie He also 
expressed his regret, on behalf of Sir George Schustei, who was busy in the Assembly 
and could not be present in the Council 

Lala Ramsarandas, opening the discussion, felt that Government had uiuiiii- 
estimated their income He uiaed that the pioposals for enhanced Income-tax and 
super-tpx and the silver duty should be withdrawn 

Mr. T. Lakshminarain felt that the time was inopportune for imposing extia 
taxation, and while welcoming the extra duties on pieccgoods and sugar, he said 
that he had a mandate from his constituency to oppose the cxtia income-tax and 
super-tax proposals. 

Ma]or Akbar Khan justified the salt-tax and supported the extra taxation with 
the exception of the enhanced income-tax rates and duty on piecegoods. 

Sir Jehangir Coyaji justified the wisdom of extia taxation, which was needed 
not only to meet the deficit but also m Older to explore fresh seources of revenue 

Alluding to the silver duty, the speakei held that the Goveininent policy was 
misunderstood, The policy had an economic backgiound in the sales and duty on 
silver Examining the policy lu detail Sir Jehangii Ooyaji said that on the supply 
side there had been a great inciease m the piodiictiou of white metal, and on the 
demand side, most countries of the iiorld had been demonetising silvci. Undei 
those circumstances, India could not be a dumping giound tor 9iat metal. The 
only sound and cautious national policy, theietore, was to restiict imports by a duty 
ana continue the sales Sir Jehangir Coyaji said that though silver had been so 
far treated as a store of value, but it was like a bank which would soon close down. 
The earlier the people transferred their savings to commercial banks the better foi 
them and the country. The speaker also welcomed the sugar duty m the interest 
of the country 

Sir Manectji Dadabhoy charged the Government with going back on Sir Basil 
Blackett’s promise in 1922 that taxation would not be enhanced but would be 
reduced. The speaker said that the Justification for extra taxation lay m the 
Reforms, and they did not know what extra expenditure the Simon Report would 
bring about Further, in the interests of the country, the Government should leave 
a sate margin between their income and expenditure. 

Refernng to the pioposals for fresh taxation, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said he 
opposed all export duties, which were detrimental to the inten‘sts of an agiiculturul 
country like India The speaker also felt that a small cess would have helped the 
sugar industry much more than an enhancement of the duty, ami urged a bloc grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs for the development of the nuluctiy. 

Sir Maneckji vehemently opposed the enhancement of the income tax rates and 
maintained that the policy of the Government would fritter away the savings of the 
country. As regards the silver duty, he said that he would bung in a lesolulion 
to discuss the whole quebtiou, and though he was glad that the Government regauled 
silver as a commodity he doubted if the duty wouhl be ultimately to th'» intiuc-its (J 
the country. In. conclusion, Bir Dadabhoy said that although he opposed the Bill he 
had no alternative but to support it not only bccuuse the Goveiimu'nt wiue m a 
difficult position but because he had the financial leputalion ot liulni nearist to hn 
heart. He also expressed his stroufjest disappiovat of the attacks madi* m the 
Assembly on the Commandcr-m-Ohief, who, the speaker said, wa% loveil by the 
soldiers and respected by all sections of the people lie ri^groited these attacks 
as most reprehensible (Cheers.) 

Mr. Eamakrishna Iyer, criticising the policy of fresh taxation, referred to the 
Sarda Act and said he did not know why they should live under a (»overnmenfc who 
did not respect the sanctity of their religion. 

Sir, A. UMcWatters. winding up the debate, said that he was glad that none 
was opposed to the consideration of the Bill Referring to the remarks of Lala 
Bamsaran Das, the Finance Secretary said that their estimates were the safe^^t. Sir 
A^ 0. MeWatters told Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that the times had eonsulcmldy 
changed since 1922 and regretted that the hopes cnteitaincd by Hir Basil Blackett hact 
not been realised. 

Amendments Ok Salt Duty Rejected. 

The Oouncil allowed the Bill to be taken into eonsideraliun and rejected two 
amendments of Mr. Suiroat Singh for the abolition of the salt duty and for the 
removal of the import duty on salt. 
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E\< Dr lY Ox KiROsExr 

SjHjikin^ on ilu t\ci-( dnh* on koio'^tnc Mi. Haipar foil di'-'^atisfied that a 
2“) ^4a^s ‘‘landing hail Ihmmi nllt‘Utl ^Mthoiit an;y lenson for it. 

I ho mnicot ^ooposiK ho sml, ]au a ]nt‘iiiiiun on inoltuMonoy and ra\c piotection to 
tho cotton nnlo'-tiA 'whih* il witlidtiav httlo ])u>to<*tion* there was from the oil 
industn, lie* of the chaniro that the (on‘-nni(T \^onld have to pay 

hiiThoi pinc’H 111* n ](«| tin. ( i(>\ia nmeiit not t<» in the patience of the oil industry 
101 thev on thiu put Mould nthta iIkuilc tin i>oln‘y ot ptoducing cheap yelloM’ 
oil 01 m\i* up ])i(nMicinu oil ilioi^tlnu 

!\Ii \Noodh'ol npKine on iHlndi (»f the thonnment nnulc it deal at the out- 
t tJi.it tin* < !<n nirnnit h.id no uiutuo it\ ttot.ud'i am oil company, and the 
IMi'-cnt 1C djustun'iil In ♦e 1 cn the cxt'i^o and nnpoil dutns was a ]mrelv revenue 
nic.i lut' o D'cn flnv u the pMc< s Mr Woodlnwl sud that the < loveniniout, under 
the Jaw, had -'nllicunt |mui*h to the ‘-mall tom])anies it Ihcio was any need, 

foi udciupu th« < i e tit the Paiitl Boauh it icstni with the companie» 

to nvik' out 11 else toi if hit fjir no had been made out that the proposed 
tiudi ehaii{.e Mould hit llu‘ Miiall companies 

Rnot'Ui PospAio: Bunn Rjjia ilu 

The tbunnl iliMi pi -»d .iHcIiumn oi the Bill, and aftci icjectiiii; the amoudmentb 
of Eala Kanisaiau I Us and Mi Sui]uit hmuli tor halt anna posta^o for envelopes 
.iiul ijuattr-anna podeaid, mloptcd schedules i and II 

Imomi-T\x ami ["Muvinin Hixiu FNMTLns 

Th< (‘oniuil also iciM*tcd the amendment of Mr. t^inpat Binp:h eseniptuift 
undiMiietl Hindu familns fioni paMin; income-tax on incomes below Rs. 3000 

W} *■> pm. the Hon-c ieject<*d all the am(‘nclmfnts of Lala Ramsiunn Das and 
Mr. Siupat ?>iic,U in ici»fud to income-tax ami ‘juper-t.u when Sir A. G. Mo 
NVatfci • mo\nl the thin! leadiiu; of the Bill 

Hi Vithni Fiiiom leitM i*h 1 hm MarnniL*' to the ncooinmcnt to take a Icsson 
from tin* tiviiimi ni lie Tmted Kim^tlum wliiTt* income-tax had adversely affected 
the indiiUn ami osulud ni unuaplnjinent, lie iiEo icmmded the Government of the 
iiioim‘'e of Su Evil Blackett for the abolition oi the tax on compamea at the 
iaiheU opporlnnuj. 

Mix Mnpd Sinp.h opp*Hed the p'is<.ai»c of the BilL 

'fhe (\mmd hoAf*vci, pe*-Ml the IhiT |ri'».er! In the ra’gislatue Aaraibly. 

The Teriff BUL 

hL AF^RfL ‘—llie {*ounci! held a 2B niinnlea" ftitfinj» on tluo day, Xho Cotim 
Tni*iff the /Ve/V Pitftf BUI am! the Cnmpnntes B\U which were passed 

by the Awacmhly >esti*rdiiy were placnl on the table of the House. At. the 
rcfiueat of Mr. Woodhcatl and Sir A. <'* ^fcWattcra, the President waved 
the hmit of tlinv days T<»r takln^^ into cnufiidciation the Bills and fixed April 3 for 
the con^deratinn ami of all the thieo Ihlls^ for which dale he adjourned 

the Coumnk 

Ur*L A PHIL .—The Council held the hid hillinj!; of the bcasion to pass the Cotton 
Tariff Bill as hy the A-^cmhly. 

Mr* IViUidhttifh C'onimeuc Si'crctary. ^pcakinfj: on the Bill £*uratnarised the case 
of the <nivennn(ttt on tie* ‘•ubject mi the hnfs of Sir Gcorjro Bauiy’fe speech in the 
Assembly. The Bill he Mini, was uimeii at presexx iiifi; an important si'clion of the 
(kitton Industry in liidim While the Gcucimnent was pr(‘parctl to do its best to 
hf*lp the miUownci^ with ‘-mrmstion^. the n s*poiiwbihty for wwkuig out the pehemc 
\i% establish the iiiidu<ti\ on a film must, re<*t on the miHownera' shouldcia 

and <‘OuId not be tiaiisu^UMl toother fi-houUhis. They wanted to give Bombay a 
cimnee to tc-orgaiii^c the ii.dnstiy t-o that the prospects of auecesa or failure 
o! the indiiMry could be incvc diliniidj asMShfd. He said that if the labour condi- 
tiona in Ghina impiovel the (picMitm of cotton yarn dutiea would he re-eon siderid 
but tUi then the hjnnal duties mu M contnme. He a^Hued the Hou^c that, while 
the Bill involvtd piefcrcnee to Ihitbh ffOoda< it did not mean imperial prcfciencc 
beeattpe British prcftAci»*c wn^ hu’idrntal to the fandnmental Bcheme of piotcetiou of 
the Indiiin null indusHy. 

Lata Mammran paid he was not oppopcd to Imperial preference, but he 
was under the impression that tho Fiscal Autonomy Comention wai' a rcnliiy. 
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Sir Geoip:e Eainy's speech m the Assembly showed it wa'i a ncftation of autonomy. 
Any prefeience to be given must be at the absolute discietion of the Logislatuie 
He disapproved of Sii Gcoige Eainy^s dcclaiation in the Assembly th«xt ho would 
withdraw the Bill if any changes were made by the Opposition, This was against 
the letter and spiiit of the Joint Pailiamentaiv Oommittec’s lonoit Bombay in anted 



JeJiayigi} Ooijajee said the House diet not accept any )>ohey ol Jmpcual pre- 
ference by agreeing to the present measure. Whenever * ddfiTuitial duties Nvero 
imposed theie was a suspicion oi picfeicntul tieatmcnt A dilicicntial duty was a 
natmal corollary to the aiguments used by the Bombay MiUoNvam' Association 
before the Taiiff Boaid They vutually demanded profciential treatment against. 
Japan. If Lancashiie regained hci foimci dominant position, she uoiikl not, lequest 
the continuance of the picsent duty That Nvould be an acid test that it ivaa not 
Impmal pieference but discriminating protection. Concluding Sii Jchangir said that 
rough calculations had shown that Es 2 croies went into the }uu*k(‘ts ol Lancashire at 
the ^penso of the Indian consumci This was not collect bceause Lancashire could 
not afford to raise prices Her export policy on the oihei hand was based on the 
piinciple of ioweiing prices and mcicasing expoitb 

8%r Qeoyye Rainy said that Sir Jehangir Coymee had cffoclncly icplied to the 
ciiticism that the Bill was in the inteicst of lancashiic On 'Uk* othei hand 
Lancashire would be a great deal w'oise off than noiv owing to the 15 per cent, 
revenue duty. The Oommeice Member tool: the oppoitiinity lo explain the Govoni* 
ment position and to elaborate ceitain points which wore not fully elaboiato<l m 
the i^sembly. He said with regard to the refeiencc made during the debate to 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and the Cicwo Committees lepnit that the 
committee was dealing with the question of the ciicumstinees nmler which the 
becietaiy of State could advise His Majesty to disallow any act of the Indian 
Legislature and then it Nvas laid down that m case a Bill had received the support 
the majority of non-officials in the Assembly, it would not be right to aclviso 
^^l®sty to disallow the Act The circumstances of chia case wcio iiiiite diffmont. 
Ihe Government of India had done then best to aseoitaiii the Indian opinion 
and, as a result of such consultation, had agiced to make a substantial change to 
provide against Lancashiio recapturing the market in plain gioy goods which Japan 
might vacate. The Commerce Member pointed out that in eveiy constitution based 
on British model this dilemma piesented itselt, namely, Nvhether to accept the 
Government's financial proposals, or lake the risk of changing the Government 
Ihe only diffeience here Nvas that the Government could not ho changed ilo did 
^t admit that the Goveinment by taking up the attitude it did, clcpiived the 
gouse of Its free vote in the Assembly If that were so, under no constitution coulii 
the Legislature decide an issue by a fice vote, because the Governmont mu^t mako 
It clear the extent to which it was prepared to accommodate the views of the Hou«c 

changing the OoNcrnm^nt 

Ihe Bill was then taken into consideration, 

Mr. Surpat Singh moved an amendment identical to tlint raoicdby I’amlit 
Malaviya in the Asaembly 

sumortod It as he did not want the mill indiwtry to bt> 
autonomy, especially when by pubbmg up the ex- 
Government had alre^y mven mdueot protection to LaueaHhiro 
enabling them to sell their goods more cheaply. 

J^bapgir Ooyaj^ denied emphatically that the exchange or the currimev 
policy were factors winch contributed to contlitions making the protection oi the 
mill industnr neoessaiy. He asked if the exchange rate was so adverse, Iionv pro- 
duetion in Tndia and exports at yarn had made a new record ? ^ 

Mr. Earn Saran Das: Were they making profits ? 

Sir Jehangir Ooyajee : We are dealing with a period of depicssion, 
had as both the Government and niillownorM 

re^t^ An J Sr c enough protection. The amendraeut ■vfa4 

anmn^ent of Mr. Earn baran Das was also lejeeted. 

Riii without a division. The ijiilver Excieo Dutv 

Act Amendment Bill as passed fay the Asstaubb wci® 
passed without discussion and the House adjourned sine die. '““'‘“oiy were 
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The Working Committee’s Resolutions 

rile m\> WDikuii; for the jtMi 10 h) after the teimuuilioa ot the Lahoie 

met at, Lijiuti n Lihoie on Jaiuniy ‘2iul 190(\ Slni Jawahailal 

Nehiu jnesniine Otlu piev'iil wiie Sim M K (xarHllu, Pandit Mot iItI Nehiu. 
naulina Uml Kal’mi A/ id Hui (' Kaj.ii-op’ilnchiiii, Shii J, M Scn-C-riipta, Shii 
,1 amiialal r»ajaj, S.ud.u S.udiil Siuah (’avt'eMun Dr, Pattablu Sitaramay} a, Di 
Snt%ap*i), Shu Jairundas l)oiilitiam, uiid Shn Sii rmkasa. The kdlowint^ icbolu- 
tums at*io passed h\ tin' i’ommittee — 

1 — Boycott of CounciU 

* Thn Dtiminiitee tunts that in pnrsuaiuT of the ccntial I’osolution of tho Confireas 
all the memlH ih of the (Vniral ana PnivnuMal Logwlaturefl will foithwith losign 
theU seats ami dmote their attention to the prosi‘eutioii of the Independence 
pu'itiamnie , and mijes the ie*»iHtered voleis to compel the lesifynation of those who 
may not n^|H>ud to the .pipeal loi leHijination and appeals to the voteia 

to itfiain fiom piitieipation in cUetion^ to tlin legislatures, 

2— Puma Swarajya Day 

In ordtr to eauy the mes^i^n id Vnrna Sw,o ij\ a -Doiiipleie Indepcndmee *10 
the reinotist \illn;*' m India, this ('ommitfu* appoints Sunday tlic 2Blh of January 
ItW us the d{i\ of ulehiition whin thi* deehuatnm to he luieaftn issued by the 
Wiukine: Committee wdl he nad to tin* nie«*fint* in i\\v pno metal lanfiuae;c, and 
the merntnis prtsont at the meetimj: will ii' iiuitisl to sifjnif;^ In slnnv of hands 
tlnu awMit to the d«‘e1aratiou, 

3—CongiMt Sub*CommtUea$ 

‘•This f’omnnitee notes with nafisfvUmn the work of (he Forcifjjn Cloth Boycott, 
Vrtfhihitiou and Anfi-nniotichahirpy C^unmittcC' and iiiithonscs and rts|uebts them 
fo continue their woifc 

4— Enrolment of Membera 

‘•'Oiia t’ornmittf’i' Ctdltt upon the Provincial Connie is CWmiHcoi* viRoroufllv ft j 
enrol mnnliorB and volunteers in ihetr r*sprctiv<* artMs and lo^ repoit their 

nnmhcrB to thu AU India Conp'm Cominitfcc otlicc ut Mluhahad hy February 10th 
Huhmi-*»ion lo the WorkinK Committee uteelini:* on the lith February next at 
s^ftbnrmath 

*'With reference to the follow In^JC re'*tdutKm sent ftir submission to tlu tVingrcss 
and referral to th* Workuuj Committee, tins Coinmiite.* hereby api^oinls l)r frayed 
Mahmud, Dr, Kilchlew ami Lala Duin Cband of Andala to uuinixi* into the 
alle^allonsi made therein and report both uiuin the tiTturi' of the laws and regulation 
rtfernd to and their mlminiRtration, the Committee to havt^ powtr to co-opt if 
need be nut mure than two local men and to bcnd m lluir report before the end 
of March next , 

•‘Whereas the most obnoxiotm mensmea like the Frontier (’rime Kcnuktioiia, 
Murderous Outraues Act, J’tecurlty Bep:ulationH and others are in fotco in K- W. F* 
i^rtrtince, wdiich have matte the life of m ordinary citizen untu'ariiblc in (he snid 
Protinec, and the indiberimmatu appheatton of which has not left even 'the moat 
«!ticate<l persona untouched ; * . n 

'*And whereab their Mimmary procedure diaptnu'ea with legal trial, OouttBoi, aif<u- 
menttf or apitcal, enablings the executive to harra^s any innocent person at its awent 
will 5 

“It ia hereby revoked, that an enquiry committee lie appointed at an early date 
to examine tho aaid kwa, and take evidence* in order to iind out the, havoc they 
have wrought, and devise practical meana to aocwre their early abrogation, 

^Resolved that the next meetinj!!; of tho Working Oommittcc be held at Bobarmati 
on February I4tb, IW* 
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Purna Swarajya Independence Day 

The Workiny, Committee fixed Sniiilay the aOth ^i‘„i2en.hmce 

bration all over India of the ^loptmn bv (lio Con^ Indelendence 



the National Flag lu tonus ana viuagea r v ^ ^ unnotest 

full prepaiations foi it feo that tho inessiioo o£ uidcpondence ^ 

village siud the campait»n for mdependence ^ WnrVin^ Comnuttee 

The foUowinR reaolutioii was issued on behaU of 'll"" 

ioi adophoa bj public moetinRS nil over tho country on lama » < *1. * 

Sunday January 2Gth, 1930 — i 4 ^ 

“Wc believe that it is the inalieimblo iirIiL of t he have The 

other people, to have fieeJom and hi enjoy the fi mis ot thm < believe 
necessities ot lUe, so that they niiiy have tub tbrm the 

also that il any Roveinmcnt deprive a people of those uuhts h* 

people have a fiuthci right to alter it oi to abolish it Ihe \u^(^\ 

India has not only depiived the Indian people <*f ^ \Ve 
itself oil the exploitation ot the masses, ami Ins mined ^ , nit nn Puma 

believe thciefoie that India mubt sevei the Biitish conncetion mid attain i mna 

out of all proportion to out income Oui avci age income h J J 

two pence) per day, and ot the heavy taxes we pav 20 per cent fjJ ^ n 

revenue derived from peasantry and 3 pci cent tiom the salt tax, uhicli fa 

^^^\^lla6e*^in?Satiietf, buch as hand spinninj;, ha\o been 

peasantry idle for at least four months in the year, and JSI 

want of handicrafts, and nothing has been substituted, as in othci countries, to 

"Customs and Currency have boon so manipulate as to heap 
(he peasantry British manufactured goods constitute the hulh ^ ”**P? 
Customs duties beliay elcai paitiahty for Bntish manutae mcs. and leiiwic ttom 
them is used not to lessen the burden on tho masies biit for sustaining a lug y 
extiavagant adrainistralion Still inoic aibitrary has been the 
exchange ratio which has resulted in millions being diained away ‘v’l’l 

"Politically, India’s status has novel been so i educed ""^7 ,}ho regime. 

No reforms have given leal political power to the people The tallest 
bend before foieign authority Tho lights of free expiession of 
association have been denied to us and many of our cminiwmrn aie compelled to 
live in exile abroad and cannot return to their homos. All *''“™'"'-‘'^rslivo talent is 
killed and tho masses have to be satisfied with petty village offices anf. rl^Wmw 
"Oulturally, tho system of education has torn us from our niooiings and oiii 
training has made us hug the very chains that bind us. nf 

"SpiritnaUy, compnlso^ disarmament has made us inimanly anti the pt' « 
an aBen army of occupation, employed with deadly effeet *0 ”usli ®P'ri ' 

of resistance, han made us think that we cannot hjok after ” 

defence against foreign aggression, or even defend our homes and families uom tiie 
attacks of thieves, robbers and miscreants, , „ , ^ n. « „.i,. 

“We hold it to be a enme against man and God to sulunil “ i,” A 

that has caused this fourfold disaster to our country. 

the most fflOfective way of gaining our freedom w not through )V" 

therefore prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we 
tion from the Bntish Government, and wil prepare for civil d'.S'jhedwwe, '«» 
non-payment of taxes. We are convmeed that if we can but 

help and stop payment of taxes withoutdomg violence, even under ',.mwv 

end of this inhumau rule is assuied. We therefore hereby solemnlj ” ^'* /** 
out tihe Congress instructions issued fioia time to time lot tho pnrpOTo ni osni 
hshmg Purna Swai’aj/* 

How IT w,AS Cjslbbbatxjd. 

In accordance with tho directions of the Working Committer Purna 
or Independence Day was celebrated throughout 

A vast numb^ of meetings were held in towns and villages all over the country 
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whvro tlu» n“'Olnti<ni b^v Woikinj? Ooinniitteo passed and the 

ple»li»e of indep» inl( net‘ t ikeu The N itiou il Flaj; hoisted and hu^e proccBSioiiB 
t ik«‘n out In nuinj places there ^^^*le illiumnatioim at nij^ht The gi eat 
cities of Calcutta and {k>mbay led the eclebrationfl and held demonstrations coiisib- 
tne^ ol 01101111011“* iiumbi IS of peiNius, t‘Stunated at ovei a hundred thousand 
in eu'h ])l.uo In Delhi and Lihoie ueail\ a huiulted thousand participated In 
Ahin(‘il.ibnl Vlbihahad, C^iwnpoic, rAicknou, Madias, Amritsar, Agia, Benaies and 
hiindu'ds of othei toMii'- ainl thousands ut villages Urge eiouds took pint m the 
holenin ceiemoiu In turd iiuas putKuliiilv a huge nnmbei of meetings 'vvcrc 
iieUl, in Mun«‘ tliNtucts as manj ai one IuiiuIumI IVrions fiom siurounding villages 
soiui turns walked eidit to ten miles to attend the etTemoiiy 

'lht‘ (*el«'luations pa-.Md oil wilhoiu auv seiious mishap, although m a tmv places 
attimpts wtii made b\ the polnv to itmo\e the national flags In the Indian 
St,des <»t M\sorc aiul l\Hi.da a moie seinius attmnpt waB made to intoifeic wnth 
th»‘ echbratious. lu M>s(ue ulj and Hangaloie the National Flags which had been 
hoisted wire pulkd down by the authonticH In Patiala it was Mated that 112 
t^ikhs were lu rested foi tlnii partieipalion in the celebrations. In Pun some 
t'ongressineu were being pro<‘i‘eded against foi having disobeyed a police order 

lu the Indian f<tate of dnul Gaidais Bir Singh, Kartar fcSingh mid Uuibas Smg 
weu* aiustid for then partieinatum in the Independence Day celebiationa. They 
weie M'nteiiccd witliin a f<‘W tui) -i to one veui''s imprisonment under yee, 121-A and 
S‘e. Pji- \ of the I, P (’ 

huh*pendeni*o Day ochbuitions al»o took place in many foreign coimtues where 
Imhanto usule. The A, I t’ O. leceiveil messages intimating to them of such 
celebitdions fiom the following pkie*s — 

Vietoua (Aiistialia), Los Aiigeks, CaUfoinia (F, S. A), Detroit, Mich {U. H. A*), 
Dvfoul tLnglandi, Vuneouvti vCnnudu), lokjo (Japan) and Kandy (Ceylon), 

'I he leKilution ndopttd nt Los Angelis mns lolluws, 

“Die Indian and Ameinmi U'sidents oi Detroit at a public meeting held January 
Jbtli )i»m With >ou wludeheaitcdly in cdDmition of India Imhpcndence Day. Not 
oiilj the sutlenng masses of Imlia but aho liberty kning men and women through- 
oufthe uituc woild are with >ou in leading India to complcU* indepcndeuceJ' 

Boycott of Legislatures. 

in obedience to the CongioBR mandate for the hoyeclt of official legifliaturea 172 
memluTH rf»‘iigtuHl iroui the Central Iit*giHlatnic and the Provincial Councilft. The 
U‘gl^I^itlve Assinihly hud twenty one mignationa and the Council of State mne. 
Among the Provincial Coiinoila Bengal led with 34 resignations, the next in 
numix^rs kniig Behar and Onssa with 3L A list of the members who resigned is 
frfvcn billow 

liUGIHLATIVli. Ab'HRMin.Y- -21 

McHsrs, IL K. Hhannnikham ChiUy, A Rangaswami Iyengar, Sris Chandra Dutta, 
V* V. Jogiah, J>warka Piasad Misxa, C, Duraihwnmi Iyengar, Kafi Ahmad Kidwai, 
T# A. K. Hfaerwam. T. PiokaHun, Lida HauHraj, Hulhc‘“Wai Pnittad Binha, 1) V. 
Belvi, IL Penunai Naidw, Yusuf Imam Naiain Ihusad, Da>a Piuhad Binha, Taiun- 
ram Phookan and Kumar (huigannnd Binha. 

Ccu:?(ib or Statu -b 

Messrs, Mahendra Prasad. V. Ramdosa Pantuhi, Dr. U. Rama Eau, Seth 
Govitid Dass, Eania Prasad Mukhdiee, S, M. Znbtur, Kumar Bankar Roy, Lokenath 
Mukherjee and Anuguih Narmn Binha. 

AbbAM— 12 

Meshta, Kamofiwar i)ai», Ihojendxa Narayan Chowdhury, Kamini Kumar Sen, 
Bat*ant Kumar Das, Gopimdralal Das Chahha* Lakshmi Kant Barua,^ Jogendra 
Kiflhons Kuktihar Chalina, I^akshnii Kant Banm, Lakheswar Barua, Nabxn Chandra 
Bardoloi and Rohinx Kumai Chaudhury* 

Bukma*--! 

Mr. 8 A. S. Tyabji 

BiillAR AND OBIBSA— 31 

Mmr«. J. IL Btn, Biildtva Sahay* Dm) Naiuyan Singji, Kuslma Baliava Sahay, 
Bri KHhhna Smha. Ram Dajalu Smba, Kand Kiahore Das, Ndkanth Chatterjee, S. 
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N Singh Rajendra Misra, Siddeswari Piasad, Ramchaiitra Singh, Rameshwar 
Narayan Agravral, Nirsu Narain Singh, Lingaiaj Miaia, Godavari Misra, Ram 
Nandan Singh, K B. Sahai, Harvans Bahai, Girendra Mohan Misia, Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath, Abdul Ban, Gur Sahai Lai, Narain Birbar Samanta, Brij Raj Krishna, 
Kalika Prasad Singh, Sashi Bhushan Ray, Bamcshwarlal Mai wan, Rheoshankar 
Jha, Kesari Prasad and Kailas Behai ilal, 

Bombay— 6 

Messrs P J Ginwala, Amritlal D. Seth, K R Nanraaii, Naiayandas Anand]i, 
Jivabhai Revabhai Patel, and Hanbhai Javerbhai Amin 

Bengal— 34 

Messrs. Amarendra Nath Chatterji, Jogendra Nath Mailra, Dr Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Nalini Ranjan Saiker, P. D Himatsingka, Santosh Kumar Basu, Shayama 
Prasad Mukhopadhya, Sadhan Chandra Roy, Monmotha Nath Roy, Kumar Deben- 
dralal Khan, Siibhas Chandra Bose, J M. Sen-Giipta, Dr Pramathanath Baneijee, 
Rurendra Mohan Moitra, Sarat Kumar Dutta, Romcsh Chandra Bagchi, Hiiahi Kesh 
Mitra. Baroda Prosanna Pain, J. C Gupta, Bimalananda Taikatiitha, Akhil Chandra 
Dutta, Dr Kuraud Sankar Roy, Dr J M, Das Gupta, Bejoy Kuraai Chatteni, 
Jogindra Chandra Chakiavarty, Bejoy Kiishna Bose, Bukhlal Nag, Araarendranath 
Ghosh, Mohiin Mohan Das, 1. N. Mukerjec, Mohendra Nath Maitia, Pratul Ganguly 
Ranjit Pal Chaudhuiy and Kiran Sbankei Roy* 

C. P —20 

Messis Biijlal Biyani, P B. Gole, Knsharilal Onkardas, Dr. N B. Khaie, Panna- 
lal, Rao Bahadur Selkar, Mehta Salpekar, Dipchand, Ghanesham Singh Gupta 
Kedainath, Rohan Khandekar, Narayan Rao Kelkai, Kesho Ramehandra Knandekar^ 
Sheo Das Daga, Mohant Laxmi Narayan, Beohar Raiendra Rinha, Raiendra >Sinha* 
IJmesh Dutta Pathak and N. Y. Deotale ’ 

Madeas— 20 

Messrs Sami Venkatachalam Chetty, K R Karant, A. Kaleswaia Rao K. Koti 
Reddi, V. Kameswara Rao, C. Ramasomayajulu, C. 0* Reddi, K. M. iJlair* C. N 
Muthuia^a Mudahar, C, Marudavanam Pillai, C. Venkatoati Rap, B. Venkata* 
ratnam, K V. R. Swami, D. Narayana Baju, M. Narayana Rao, A Parasurama Rao 
G. Hansarvottama Rau, P Anjeneyalu, S. Satyamuiti and C. V. V. Iyengar ’ 

Punjab— 2 

Messrs. Afzal Haq and Lala Bodhraj. 

U. P.-IC 

Messrs. Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Sampurnanand, Chaudhuiy Vney Pal Riimh 
Chaudhuri Dharmvir Singh, Thakur Manak Singh, Thakur Gulab Singh. Lain Nemi 
Saran, Raghu bir Sahai, Thakur Sadho Singh, Bhagwat Bhargava, Thakur Hur 
Pryad Singh, Deora Piasad, Uma Rhnnkar, Govmd HaJlabh Pant, Biidn Diitt Pande 
and Muhammad Habib 


Second Meeting of the Working Committee 

The second meeting of the Working Committese of the A. 1. C. C. mot at Sabar- 
mati, Ahmedabad on the 14th, 15th and l6th of February 1930 The membns who 
Intended one or more meetings were (m the chair), 2. Mahatma 

Gandhi, 3. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 4. Shn C. Rajagopalachar, 6. Shn Vallabhbhfti 
i Jamnald 7 Smdar Sa^Sr Singh ’ CaveXr, 8. Dr. B. 

Pattabhi Sitoamayya, 9. I>, Satja^l, lO. Shn Jauamdas Doulatram, 11, Dr. Sycd 
I^rakasa. The following important reaoliitions among offiw 

1. --Civil Diaobedience 

“Jto tte opinion the Working Ckimmiltee civil disobedience should be imtiated 
and controllw by those who beheye in non-violenee for the purpose of achievinif 
Puma Swara] as an article of faith and as the Congress contains in its organisation 
not merely rach mm and women but alao those who at>cept non-violence m a Sy 
essential in the easting circumstances m the country, the Worfang Comffi 
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tiu' oi ^Malutma (t.uuUu nn<l authoimcs Inm anil tlio^^o ^>oi'kui£; 

^Mth linn ^\ho i)«*Iu*w xw nnii-Moloiut* a'^ an aitu'Io ot faUh U> tlio evtont above iii- 
ilit*al<Ml to 'ntait (IwobinluMha* anil ^^hon fhi‘y ilsiio and in the manner and 

U\ the extent Uu*\ ihwth* The WoikinL; Ooininiltee irnstH that -when the cnmpaii>n 
is aetuilU in 'lelion ill (\>n';ie'>^nn‘n and uthei-^ ^^^ll extend to tho civil rcamtei 
then tall uvopi i itmn in e\«'U wav jin^sible tind tint they will observe and piestnve 
eimijilele nnn-violeiue iu»tvMth''taiulnn; nav piovoeatinn ifiat nviy be otleml The 
Woiknn^ tVnnuuttee fmther liojx* , tlvd in th«' event oi a mim movement taking 
pliee all thoNe who aie Vi'iideun*', voluntai v eo-opt'iation to the Cloveiumcnt, aiieli 
a- Invveis and those who me iei'‘'i\inj HO-iMlIfsl bi'iieiits liom it, such as students 
will withdiiw thni i o-n])eiation oi usiouin e bisieiits as the case may he and throw’ 
themielve-' iiiIa) the tin il stinu'ale toi tieedoin 

The Woilnnj. touniUlee tiust'^ that m the event ol the leaders lieintj, arrested 
and impiisfined tlK^e who aie leti behind and hive the spiut of saeiifiee and serviee 
m them will eairv on the t'niO'U •.** ori^anisahon mid i»nide the movement to the 
he t ol then alnlitv, 

2. — Chanties in the Constitution 

In \i4‘w of (he Uet that the aunii d (\nurivss hossion will m liitme he held in 
the month of Fehiuaiy oi Aliieh the follow ini* ehaiif^vs in tho eouKtiUitiou be 
made — 

Alt, U <M (#M lu'-tijid ot “Km week oi DoeembeF’ substUiilc “mouth ot 

Kebxuaiy or IMaieh to lixtsl by tho Woikinii C’ommitteo in eonsultalion with tho 
Ihovmenif C^unmlUee ot tin* TiMvinee eoiuerneir 

Alt* VI Cl ill) Instead of ‘ hehiie the lOlh Novembei"' flubstitiite hint Intel 

than on(‘ month hefoie the eoinmenetanent of the annual session ot the Cloudless K 
Alt VI I t'l nn) Insteul of “Jannuiv «iil)htitule “Apul * Instead of “neet'iu- 
heV suh dilute 'Manh' 

isueh otha eoUM^piential iliani;e-i m dates a^ follow fiom the above* 

Kiullnr that ni Ait I , aftei the word ‘ Mviiajja" put m hi tickets “Complete 
Imlepemieius* 

3 —Renewal of Congress Membership 

Memhei-* -liall he tadiilcd to e\eu‘i '’0 the iij^hts of mem beiship tor one month 
idler the elose oi tlu* yeau Then luums will bo kept on the rolls for an additional 
two moidlH hut thev will not lime the lijnht to paitieijmte in (*on{!iress meotuifis 

untes«^ tU»N pay tluur subset ij>t ion for tho curient yeiu. If their siib«'enplion is not 

jiuid at the end ot the tlurd month ol the new }ear their namcN will he btruck otl 
the inembrnMiip lolh Tfu^y will be eliatble however to join as new membem ut any 
time they pay their subseriptum* 

4.— Disciplinary Measure* 

that those Contn*essnicn who have not resit!,netl their seats in tho 
IcuisUitures or havtnii; vc'.iuucd have s()U|*ht HM'lection, should ho requested by the 
SecreturieH to r»»smn their incmbeiship of nn\ eh^etive Cant*u‘ss Committees that 
they hold and on their faihtie to eomjily with Hub iequ<*st, the rresident 

nuty taka such steps a|j;musf them as are eoiuompliiiod in the diK'ipUnary lulcs. 

5. — Bengal Dispute 

Thi‘ i^oerc^taiy plained before the Comiuittce a eopv ot the award of Pandit 
MntiUd Xehiu in the elo'tiou dispute as also the letters of Mi. J. M* Bon- 

(lUpta and Iht? Beeivtmy of the !> P. C 0, Rwivod that in view of all the 
eiremnsianees the t^munittiH' is of opinion that tresh elections for the A, I. Q* 0. 
should be held ui Henaal* 

6*- Income Tax 

llic Workim; Committc'e recommends to tho V* 0* Cs. to frame rules for the 
lovyin;; of contulmtions from (’oni^iessmen based on a perecntaeie trf their incomes* 
These contributions ahnll be levied on inemborB or elective Committees and 
iucoiues below lls* 300 jH*r aunnni may be cxcmpUsl Ten per cent, of the KXOfift 
cullcetions shall be paid to the At I. C, O* leas the fixed provineial aoutribuiiou. 

7.— Treatment of Folilical Frbonerc 

The CommlltcH* uoIcb with rcffrot that the assurances fxiven by Goveinmcni for 
the better treatment of pohtieal prisoners which luduecd the A. I* C* 0. to pass 

43 
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resolution No, 4, dat d Septombci 28, 1929 hi\e not Lem lultillcMl .nul tint the 
Lahoic piisoneis have lolt inipeli I in piolo^t to u'^oit to lliiii-d ^inko 
in ]ai]. 

S.-G 1. P Ry St^die 

This Committee expusses its j’onoial .jc^ieemoiiit ^Mth the deinainD oi the I 
P, Ry. 'workers ior accunty of soiM<*e nnd abidition oi i u nl ih'^upiiiniition and no 
victimisation The Committee of opinion that (lie-e dtimndi ai»* reisonahlo and 
regiets that the attitude of the lailnay authontn^ touauL llimi Ivd hem an h ns 
to compel the laihNay uoikcis to ‘go m ‘-iuke The CtHinniltu* tju-p. tint a 
Conciliation Boaid \\ ill he appointed to eoieidei the ^^ollcelN erit\anei. and llnd 
bring about a satisfacloiy and hoiumiable Htth'ment 

9 — Next A I. C. C. and Wo*hin'j CommiUce 

JResolved that the next moding ol (he WmKiio' (\miimtiie lie Inhl d 
Sabarmati on Miuch 2Cih and lint nf the A 1 <’ (’ vi\ idaMh^Pf at 
AhmedahacI, 


The A. 1. C C. At Ahmcd«*bad 


Acroidingly the All India Congii s CNmnaiitio met at Ahnoilaind im the 
21$t MABCII at 2 p m in a specmlly utclod shsmiiani on (he (Injiath Vid\apilh 
grounds Among those piesent w*io Pandit Jav^aharlal Xelmi, (puitlhi, 

Mrs Barojinx Naidu, Sioemali Amisnyahen, Mis. AuihaluL Mis, Kaniala Desi, 
Mrs. TJma Bai, Mrs. Rulonani Laxmimthi, ]\uidit Metilal Nchni, Mauhina 
Abulkalam A2ad, Babii Ratondia Piasad, Belli Jninnahd Bapi}, Uaja'iOpal- 

aehanar, Konda Vcnkattajipava, Jv. Xagesh llao, Hanihanutitlii, Ranker, Bii 
Prakash, Syed Mahmud, Purushottamdas Tmulon, Ahl ms Tjclip^ Dailmi tiojnlila*. 
Kiipakni, Karlekar, Saidar Sardul Bingh, Dr. Batja]ml, ]\h. Aiml (Jnudn, Dr, Aimn, 
Maulana Zailcrali Xhan, Mcasis Manilal Ivotlun ({angadhav I'ao Dishiminh*, 
Jairamdas Daiilatram, Beth Govmd Dass 1) P Misia, Batn Clundia Das.dnpta, 
K. P. Nariman, Abidali, llaidikai, Punja Bhastii, < to\ indaeliau Narsinha Kao, B. 
Santanara, Mandanji and othcis. 


At the outset the PBESIDFNT, Pf Jaualnikd Nelun inode a stah'imnt lli» said 
he had received intimation horn s(*\eial niemlxi'^ that \linu Iah«d being sonntul in a 
eoinoi it uoiild have been beltii it the nueime weie Jnld e| eudieie Ihil 
they all kiiciv that the lucoting was < ailed 1 m « Ix'cmum* ( }{iiidlM|i \i.is i ^ pi , P <1 to attnul 
He had asked Gandhiji and ho hid agiei^d bnl in tlie < iieiunManus ,tj pn‘iii( 
prevailed lie did not think it mhi able to peisumle (Jandliip (u douo ((» 

Ahmedabad but they had the advanlagi* ut imitnig at a pLiee -o m u (Imi flu v 
could confer with him, il neces?isuj% mnl tin \ al-o mie in the nodsf (O jji,. 
atmosphere. 


Ho had draun their atlciUion to the di‘'‘-ei\iee eeitaiu papm-t dnmg to thejn 
He regretted to see under glaiing hfadlines in soiu<» papeio, that tlandhiii v\a> 
appointed a dictator and that so and H) appoint'd diHaloi m mi, ii and nn b 
province. There was no (jiicstion of aptunnting a dietator In. \ lu.d idiosen 
Gandhiji as their general and the Woiking Committee ami tin A Lc.t\ took the 
fullest responsibility The Working Commit lee pa ^ hI ih* ii r(“*tilnf«on , lioat ibe 
weeks ago and stops had been taken bj wome to pin it into aetmu D the. A.!dU‘ 
fhou^t it fit they could ratify that i(‘,olution bnt li tbev di aviv«‘il this cimid’ »a\ 
PI ^ouise those who hnrl taken certain htep^ uouh! not reM'iml i»uj eertaiidv 
the AIG.U, would not bo liidd iesponsn>h for tJieu net ion. 

Btt conclusion, Pandit jrauaharlal ap]>eiil(‘d to die nniithfis to he iiij.j ami to 
the point in dealing with the reaoliilion«^ which would ct-me beiorr* (hem. H#* rliti 
not want to enroaeh upon their light but ho wanted them to uim mlier ih.d tin v 
had to concentrate thcir energies on action. ^ 

explained the Budget ligurvrt for (he coming M'ar, !!,» w+'L 
corned Mr. Sambamuiti who, ho said, sceinod to have lam none the w*»i i* ior Iin 
jau hfe. ^ (laughter.) 

Pan^t Jawatolal Ndini next congnitulnlcd Sj, Stihlja^ mill ntJu'r. iju, 

ll™? announml ihnl Ualm Il!ij..iu!ra i'r.isut Imii ij-i , 
^ected to the WoikniK Oommitteo iu place of Sirdar VMUabhWiBi Put,*!. 
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1 Appii'vol of plans 

^ ' .>< M n't)M''l lh*« Woikinv (VmimiKoe's nuun I'osolutiou whu'li 

\\\\\ I ill I. 

l!n- i.i< M o* ^ I* ol iij 1 iMnl()iK‘s lh(' 10*^011111011 of the 

< M nuih rlit li iiii 'll 'll il nil ( mil‘n to imiiaU' .ind oonliol Onil Dis- 
uliiik'H. ' . I'datf'* luui Mnl lu^ romiuiiious and also tlio 

(m \\i tl' »*i M »' ih pM ' I'l u h» , pi in l«.i (’i\il Di^niiodienoo 
In- 1 '» I u.' * 1 ilti t'\.' M !n»ii' ( nu 'U \ ndl iiNpnnd to Ihi*^ action tiikon 

1» i n j. in ill. o-ipaiLii Imi Pinai ^\\al*^j to spoedv and success- 

till I ?i 

i’* \ i • r 1 , , \ i'pI’ iN III" T'l* iiiiiil (^o'niiiitii Os suUjoit 

1*1' ill. I . »h .4 V, ,11* unonili'" miL,ht i-oic htmi tuiu* to time to 

‘0 ‘ 0 '1 ’ 1 1 Ml ii.it Ui-ol d'l 11 o a-i to than nuu scon piopci 

o.'l ’0 t> I 'iUio'ii (K* ,,i 'Mpi ‘ I0 tk to M lie iiio-t siniahio, Pho Coniimltco, 

ItovvMt't. hi,'., tl’o (Itophoui » , -lo 1 ir a- 1 po-,»hle, mil coiicontialo on a mil 

lilt n h o) -,» 1 - 1 1 \, I 

'Mil" iNcniiiiit " tixi-i- th‘i ululc tiill piopiiaiani dioiild he caiueil on inspitc 
't .on hill lit d lotiil itiit*'. (Oitl l>nol>i*iiiciiM‘ slnll not ho stalled till 

t Mndloji h Miirlhil di lon’cm and h.ii lU'inallv coiniiuKoil a In each of the 
'*'1 la\*^.lut 'k.i .>onI hi till* c'-nl however, of llandlujrs oailiei aticst 

Iht' ]»io\nu,'i '’all line liiU Ijh ilv t*> -tail t'nil i h* olx'dioncc* 

ilie \ I C 0 ‘ 'ii'ii Mahl- >• "iu-lir VailaUhlihai I*atel ‘Uid S) J ’M Scn-(hi])la 

on thni aio'-t and noti ^\l(h - I'ldin n- *11 ihii then ane'.ls instoa<l ot weaken in 15 

h.i’ve ‘'ih'ji'okiio I liie iiilioul ii^ilve to u \eh the e 0 il Without any dtday 

fhi’ I'onuute* i I oiiU m ajipu‘1 1 ition ot the ox.implo set by tho villup:c 
oiiiiuds ot t *0 r,.l, s.h'tbni i» otnd lunu Mo\ei«imenrs oEIlce in older to lom 
l!i»’ n itional i o .tji luu 

.<e\eMl pi nP wen 1 I on ill* iii d usoluhoii Alouliina Zalh^rah Kim 

s lu'l sAi' Ai i lh‘ i. piuHitlid di olu'diiii'T of othci laws and such stops 

a*! pe Ij'tlM 05 li |Un» h ip 

\ Min-' Vt't h» Mhisi' hinn ' I hope. 

d(». Pi. ithiu ('piaiu'dihd Mill" i powt’i aa*> uiviu to each piovincc (0 do so 
U \i icit i» lU” 'in. 

/b* t/ .1 .» nneil i .».n. wbethu uon-violi neo minttnniod in the resolution moaiit 

.1 piiie. 01 a iaiiti Ho abo w.iiP-d t,» know whetlur it was a roli^ons war, 
llei.u ‘d ih» 1" till’ iiou isMiiUio Mdi.itniali was a’lhniii;! (o iion-violenco as a faith 
and Wii‘ o.dhti * lii" pi* ^"nt diuu.do jH a lelprioU'n war. 

The Hit 0* ;»t » .uM.uel tho after thnidhprs iimst e\tr>oiio who want-etl to 
|om would *om invouhn'i to his owuiuLii It depended upon each imluiduaVs 
eoiieepti*in ot ^-s !tti‘ himneU lie h.id no it‘lej;ioiK 

Hr, Aiam .sioil tnat he wio in the same poMiinn, 

Mimhiha Zithnh Kftan MicL’eMed that lis’.d eainpui*ns like oppodnt; water tax 
in ^fultan h*iuhl lie h Ip.d bv the O le le * 

'Hie Hii ad nt thoii^tii that, loed ;ue\.ia eotihl unt he niadi* national ituosUouh. 
i»Til the local (’oit'ie ' v'onnentt i diijiihi he appiovcd by (he lendeis of sueh local 
movermnt an I he w.i*- tu"lhii they would "»‘i all po^^ible help, Aftex the closuio 
was nitn"! (h » i» ^ ilnhou w.i^ put and cauu’d munminuMy, 

2 Vacancies iji Woiking CommsUeii 

Ih*’ -leoiel '» olulifUi uuimnu iid* d by the Woikiied rmiiuuUcc lun ’ — 

* In \iew ol po obi i-aMucie, in the Cooure^s Workinj; rommit ttH'» arising out of 
f hot, aeliun and in tin m nt of inuaud pioc»'dnre beitifi; rendtrod diflieult, iwivcd that 
the hdlowiUL inoeidiue he lelonti d, tit ; Tiio JkoMdeut may nominate hm succoRRor 
untl the Hi" nlenl tor t!ie uiu ’ heHm: dull huvi? powers to lili tip all vacandca in the 
Wuikniu, CoiHunttce hy hi-, own inneiiutunu, { 2 ) The working trcatnirer Bhall have 
pi/Wer to nominate hu own siuec sor ui ea-o (d smiihir emerijjency/^ 

The ihe ideiil, evphntnd Hut thi'i n'-ialuiion wu*« pas^ml yesterday in hii absonec 
and it wiw not to iu-s hlue*, Htill he phe^ed it bdore them and they could do what 
they thmuht til. 

Mr. Jamualal IMptj Hmipihf fh.P li was nceeii^ary to lot the President have such 
powtr c\eri if im tlul not quite hko it, 

I)i% Almu wus a;.*aHUt the retohUion, 
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Pandit Motilal Noliiu stiongly siippoitcd it Ho thonolit that i( a Ini^uus^-liko 
resolution and they oiiftht to pa&s il He recalled the situation in V P M'hoio 
in 1921 the whole pi ovincial committee iiuestod. Ho said tint the pouor undtu 

the resolution ought to bo ewcised only in such (nHn‘m'nc\ Ho wanted tht*m 
to have fullest confidence in Mahatma O mdhi and the Woiking Commit too and pass 
the resolution 

Mr Abhayankai movocl an amendment deleting — “the pmoetlnn* being icndou'd 
difficult’* and substituting “the pioccduie cannot bo follow od” Mi Aldiayankar 
sold he agieed that even the piesident sliould bo allow od to ohooso hih own men 
but cveiy picsident should be an accicdifed one olccied In the A 1. C C 

In accepting the amendment Pandit Jawiharlal said ho did not uuuli oaio 
whether the resolution w^as passed oi not. A stiong pio^idont whon the ne<os’^l(y 
aiOF-G was bound to take action, w^hcicas if the pxosident was WL'ak the rcMdution 
could do him no good. All that they could do was to eonsnie ui punish the 
piesident for exceeding his power-s, but in an emcigenc\ ^tate tlun would not be 
theie (Laughter) ® ^ j 

The anieiidetl icsolutioii was passed. 


3. U S. Congress Branch Disaffiliated 

Tho Working Committee’s third lesolution lan — 

“In view of the fact that the Araeiican branch ot the Indian National (*ongr<'ss 
naa conswtently refused to supply infoimation about its mannei of tormalion. 
meniDCTbmp etc., inspitc of icpeated icquests and becaubc it aiipeaia to this 
committee on leliable authority that the ofiicc-bcarcrs oi the branch c*iriy on pnblu* 
l^opa^naa against the declared policy of the Congress and duotdly (ontiary to 
me Congress creed and methods, the Committee diaathliatc.s the Ameiumi 
Branch 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself moved the resolution explaining the roabon 
for the proposed step. 

Moulana Jaferali and Dr Haidikar oppobcd the resolution pointing nut that 
such action might injure the Indian cause in America wlieie the jicople seemed to 
lollow the Indian movement sympathetically. They rcfericd to iScnator lUaincV 
resolution and said the activities of tho Amuiicnn biancli bhould pxovc helpful 
m populaiising the Indian cause. 

Mrs. Saiojini Naidu suppoiteci sajing that the Congres*^ hi.inch icpicscntcd the acti- 
yities or a icw Inctiaiis and in then activities and pi ess piopagamla lluw wcie eonbib- 
tcntly raisicpiesenting the ideals oi the Indnn Nilional Coiigiess hloi cover a liugt‘ 
section of Indians lesideiit m Ameiien was opposed to this biaiuh’s .ulivitics, 
adopS^^^ dawahailal in a lurthei speech again explained Uk* lesoluliun which was 

LmmiATvm Hovfon 

The question was asked what diBciphnuiy action wmm taken against I lie A. I i\ 
O. mernbeis who did not resign liom the coiincilh 

rebiped irom^th A 1^*1^ L^ungicbs legibUitois who letaiiied (heir uafn had 


X qxiestion ;-~What about Maluviyaji / 
- Jawahailal replied that Inc 


- case of e\-piCbuU'nts who ov-uilKio 

difficulties, duly the Congress itselt could 


Pandit 

members of ^ihe A. I 0. ‘C. presented 
take action in such case 

busies uipptiiiji n \t‘iy shorl oik* (he 

the^Sd noi itni»orlaiil They met iil Kueh a time that 

who M i'* “‘•'‘‘‘“’K. Imj f.iUwl, iiof liow mmiy t.l theix- 

none bo prew-nt in tho next meeting. He ilid liope lluil, 

the national \vaT°” prtsoiu. Ho hoped every one of them would pliiitfie in the 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Bengal Provincial Confeience 

lb<‘ III ni;al PioMuiK^l Pnlitu.il (tadiinu'i' i»|i( in d iN unmial msmioioh tli'* 
l/ 7 r//. at undn the vii -nlun \ nl BIi ri]an lU Iniii Clanjiuh , ll»c* 

I’n Hull ntih <‘t I'-i taken in :i inuu'^’inn to tin* |iaml il ^peeialh iitnlul in the 

nt the IiumI lindl Ih ^^a‘' UuimiI at lln eati, l‘V lie (Uluril 

"'iiutai^ Mtei tin ni tonuin luitnnial the .ulilie-s nl jSIi ^'inhu'-an C hakra\nitln 
tin (‘hunuun ol the UnHjnien (’nunnitlei* Ma'n lead \ftti NMleounni; the ddejiahs 
and iileniim to the death ol Mt'^^is Akh-^aj Knmai Jihutin and dutindia XaUi 
Pas the lattu in the liUhoie daih he Klerud to the leduiul nights and nsjniations 
ol the nv'Ojde ot the lountn llnoe Mus u time, he ^aid ^\hen nonunion Status 

wouUl nine Mti'-fied them. To-dav tlieir ‘lOjd \\a^ ‘Pniin and that could 

only he mhieved thumah then ouniveitums and not a i^dt fiom otlieis 

Iht’ qinstion Ihm to ailain then hnth-imid ' ft ues one thinu to f irate 

11 imnemtnt hj fuimn^i. the lianns of discontent, hut it i\afi quite a (hlleicnfc tiling; 
to eio^ui that niovmm nt wvli ‘-u<<e‘<'i, What wa^ neeessan to-ilaj, ahoVe eveiytbini; 
the, •was a spirit of ^ie*iiliee and simtaiind en(ha\tim^ Kmotuni no ilouht played ii 
jiuat ]mt in dneelnni tlnn aetnities towaids the dishul end. hut at the h.mue 
tune, It ‘"houhl not la* foiiititten that the set-haek that eamc ni the i\akc ot a movo- 
naid uas often ven (iisni|>ti\e in its etled 

Non-Molent non-ef»*opualion, he saul, was not a weapon of (ho \M‘uk It A\aa 
meant only lor t ho* e who <on (lous oi the innate lu^tmsb ot then <auM*, weic 
piepaiid to sidlei luhulations to hunt; ahold a hloodU^-s leiolutuni in the pieseni 
Mute oi tiling*' Ihe whoh woild lo-da\ wasloidmu e'piclanl at India to sec 
the ultimate u'-ult of this new wai, .met d India met w led, as she was bouiid to 
do, she woidd only mhl aiiotlaa tlmpter tn lui tiloiunis Instoij. 

It was ii pit\, ihneioiv, that at this junetme, tlieie wtie siiiiis ol ndtinecnie 
ipmiiel amon|.sd the tanks of (’oimiessihi^n He appuiltd to than to lunle foi the 
eaust* they luhl dfui. The whole nation to-day hod plunaed into the feht 
hfartul by Uamlhiji and it was jural dyiii^i; to note tlud lleii^al imd not^ landed hi •- 
hmd, TiCt them unite uml he pi‘ej»aiul to pay the Inohrsfc pnee foi what they 
wanteik And the moment, he deelart»d, fudia was ready to do so, Metory was lUens 
and, no imwer, howi*ver ^rtat on (‘aith, would succeed in cheeking the oroi^iw pi 
then onward mar(*h. Conclnding, In' called «tKm the tU*lf|[;ates assembled to elialk 
mu a united piojuraminc to bung their movement to a successful issuts 

The Prcridentiel Address 

Ml. (Janguli leeeival an ovation wdien he i(»sc to d(‘Uvci’ his addiess. In the 
eoitrsi* of bm sjieoeh he said 

“The very exist enee of a dependent nation is tin ealtned at th* pusent day 
'Iheie is no disputing tlic fact. \Vc too ,'s an enshned milion aio at the end ot om 
tether. Nothing Imi fiecd^mi luuv stands lutw’een us and total exieinmiation as a 
nation. The day has conn* when men, women mid childun will ha\e no otbei 
alteriuUi've but ti> loin this fight tor Iieenom. 

He iiddi*d **Wiiy did Eupland 5<n» the Woild War Was it not hc(*ause the 
fieetiom of (*M‘iy nation was threatened V Tlu* late land Ikilhmr, ioimcr firemier of 
Knglnnd dining the wav drehued at a dmnei * "A ensm had h(*en icnehod when 
the wboU* cjvih/iUkm must ime up and \oie<* its appeal ioi the puscivafion fif 
human libcity. T'lihss «H who hne human hlaity unite we shall he dcsiroytd 
puetmear’ linnum hheity in India t<K> haa icaiiicd this ern-la. Will the countiy- 
men of Imrd Thdfour evert thimselvcs to lulj) India in her diblress ? We request 
e'very eiydiKcd iiatiou io stand by India in her picsent life and death struggle. It 
they {jol, can we nut repeat the warning of JiOrd JJalfour of their destinction 
ph‘<*C‘meal ? Whut does hmgland say * W ill slie come ? 

Bhc can not. 8bc shall not, mid Mr. tlaiiguly. It is not to her infenst^, 
political as an ct*ononuc. India aloim would have to trudge the long trek. 
India unaided will have to assert her freedom^ her very light to leU-dctermnmtion. 
(•'he alone will have to holvo all her problems* 
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Ml (laiijiuly lefciii'd to tho ills India was biibioct to and held that ]»olil.ical and 
ceonomio sTavoiv ^^ns alone losponsiblc foi tho piebeut slat,o of atr.ins obuuinn^ in 
the coLintiA'. A loienin adrainistialion snpei imposed on this coniiiiy nas lODuini; 
India of her innate eh ai act eristics and hatl a dehuman I'^ini* inlluenoo on the jieopio 
The TFiiulas and Moslems A\ho me livmi; side by side these loim j^eais in poiloj t 
peace and concoid non occasionally landed thenisclscs in lioslilc camps inucii lo 
the dcliiment of the common cause uhich thev oimht lo have promoted % \ ^ 
Mr Oanuuly took to lelntc* the offc-repeated aii?umeuts lepaidina Indus 
inability to detend heiselt in ease the Biitish -withdrew their aimy and then navy 
's\hicli non kept Jndia '-.ite fium outsnle attaiks He held that if India could wiest 
hei fiocdom fioni the hands of the Biitibh she <‘Ould well ^uaid hei 
heal 111 ami home iiom the clutches ol those uho cast a loiii;in‘i look on her 
slioics , 

Jt had Ik oil told abioad that India was nut a nation. Niiineums castes, eioe«H, 
the divcisitj oi tho people inlubitiinj, the place, all these stood in the way of unit'd 
action It was the Ihiiish lule alone that bound hei hopmatc entities and scpaiate 
nitcKsth in a unity that f-pelt ioi ju 00,1 ess. But was Viiieiicii a nation * was 
Ihissia a nation ^ asktd Iho spcakia Tlie\ weie not And it did not hlanil ni 
then way to evoUc a constitiilum wnithy of any civilised nation in the pond 
India too with all hot diveisitios would have to (‘vohe a cointitution suited to Jut 
needs This wMS her inalusialdc iu;lil and to asseit this ii^ht she must concentrate 
all hci e/roits to achieve hci freedom . ^ . 

Ml (ian«ulv then lelciied to Mahatma ( tandhi s non-^iolont campaign a<;aiimt the 
»Silt A<*t and otheT Excise Laws and m^^cd the people to loin the canipamn in their 
hundiids to bung it to a successful issue. Loyeott of British goods, he held, was 
also another weapon in tho hands of the people which they could wield succcHsiully, 
Trade and ladustiy was the life blood of the BriiiBh and if Indians could paralyse 
It hciQ they could aost assured of tlicir success. 

Ooneludiiig, Mr. Clanguly urged tho audience to take up constructive work so 
that m time ot need they could establish parallel organisations like post ofhccs, co* 
oiierafivo societies etc. Ho uigocl also tho noccHsity of loimatiou and nmiiitenniuM' 
ot a national inihtia as well as peasants’ and lahourcis’ umoub Tlie last but not 
the least was the iimioval of untoucbability w’hich w^as a blot on tho fmi* name ot 
the nation 

Second Day— Arrests *en galore* 


On the second da-y, ^ho'J?W^ m the nunrnnu, (he riesidcnts ol loin dillcrcnt 

{Onteiencos at tlu^i time in '=!(‘^si(>n .it Jlajshahi weic aiicst I inidcr MTium lol ol 
the C'lnninul Pioceduie Uode which piovides that a poIi(*e oflicer *ivno^vInl» ol nny 
design to commit a cogin/aLle olicncc may nriost w'llhout a w.aiant (he jxusoii 
designing \ . 

The arrested persons were Babii J»c|)in Behan Oangnl.^, Picsidcsii of (hi* 
Bengal Provincial Conlorcnce, Babn lhatui cUiandia <lan‘Ud>, PreMtli*nl of 
(he Youth Oonfeience; Balm P»anktm Chandra Mukhti|i. Presuknt oi the Youim 
(‘omiades’ League and Babu Trailokya Ohnkranirti J’residenl oi the Woikois' 
(tonicreneo. Babu Bepin Behan Ganguly left a message, tvskmghis count! >mt*n not to 
lag behind 'when the fight for freedom had begun, lie wa« taken in prucis^iiHi 
amidst cries of “Baude Mataiam'*. The ftmr arrested uusi weu* i>laccd beltire 
the f^TcIar Hub-Divisional Otlieer who ohered to icloaso them on a bail ot Us .VH) 
each. They, howevei, rcfubwl to bo enlarged on bail Before being tnken into 
custody BnCu Bepin Bahari Ganguly nominated Mr. Lalit Mohan Dan lo pnmtle 
o\er the Conleienee. 

When tho Ounicience met, Mr Das ajipcaled lo the houHo to nhelve dittciissiouH on 
contioveiBial issues in vitwv oi the arreut of the presidenU Thereafter the con- 
foronct paBsed resolutioin. TJio following is the Engli«h translation of the 
resolutions passed. 

Text of Resolutions 


1. (a) This Confoicnce congrainlntes BrejuL Bepm Behaii Gmignly, tlic rie»ident 
Of the Provincial Conference, Bj, Piotul Chandra Ganguly, the President of (ho 
All-!w!igal Youth Coufeionce, Hj Bankim Chandia Mukberjee, tho Prosulont ol 
the Yottug Comrades* League and Bj. Troilokyanath Chakiavarty, the President- 
elect of the Workers* Conference who were arrested this morning by an idion Govern- 
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numi \\1hU‘ thr didi'H'ut i'nufon'nn*' boiii still in sossion .iml tin* Conloivnoi' 

ii'iiauN thi'u* nnaim-ititMi tin* Uiu* u*\\ ud I'U* tlmr scimci* iiauaiK tlu' t*{iuso 

oi llull*po»nli*U<*r* 

(hi TliH t'oniriiihM* niso it** Jionni**i‘ to Hj SiuimkIim '\hiliaa (flnno* 

Kiioii i h.imha Mnkhi‘i j»*f\ Mommlra ICumar ChoMdhuiy jiml othri nnjo(‘i<* .nul 

Conf^ri*^ ' ^^olk(‘i^ ot l»ooi*!ii, iho nans oi uhn-t* juiiMt mu-linl ns tliH 

mmiuua , 1 ,1 , , > 

*’ cO TliM (ails prnlt' at tha Diuilmhi-lilva aiant 11 imniol Uuui <d 

lala Jatmdia Nnth tha baa -on (il* Raia;il, nlio saaiitiaad hnnsall toi thi- 

link |n ndaiiM* 41 Imha and *pi‘aiillY a‘i a a*Mmsi tha 't\ara (ippia?su>n tint 

1^ mala I out 1 1 iha \NtnlaVs m j ul Hu* Conlaiama luMhai pas ^ its 

to iha uiiapu^ itli'd ‘*‘1 tij him 

(In ih; V t'oidaianaa ‘id o hids puda at ilia anal imniohtioii ol tha pafilot 
ViK liii flajoxa *iiul piy^ ns Innaaa* to tha idad t‘i In ium* 

iiia toid<*n naa tnpia ^ai its sisisa tn ^»ia.n, soiron .n tha dami a tluuiii; tha 
la-'f \ini «t tin* lolhmim* noikiis nnd patiiof'-’ and taiidiT its daip s\mpjnh\ uiiii 
th»* baiTOtd rundias -1 Lata ll K riukiaunty, Cataulta. 2 . Lida n(‘jo> 
Kiunai lioy, Ji-*soia: tk Mtmmdra Clmndia Sln^al, i. I«tta JhoNiiuui 

Kniniii »S*ii, ChiitaLtomi \ Lula A* K. ^Moitra, liiiisludu , (>, Lnit* Sukhandti 
Ihkish l)uti» ChitMaiirm , 1. llaiaaiddiu Saikin* llo^iru M. Lnu* JUuipdulia rhainliM 
Roy. MMuaiunjih *1 i*ata iMni in Mahan .'''an, Larhampoia tDanital), It). Lala 
Kill ilMolun Karan), II, Ikuinpin : IL Inla Ihsttajulli Chattaijaa, IhihJiuni * IL 
L*d«* «M dniajah iMoniinlta Ch.uidia Nandi CosdnilMMi » Tl. ^hndivi Lukat 
I in* sun Khan. 

i, Thi**' Cnnh*i**n4*' juoflaim ihil full Indij Midain'a i«* tha aim of ludia. 
fh hi« This Conti*ri*uaa pa>s it-n lumniia to thcra uorkais in tha uusi <»f llia 
aonntry Mhohadtitlui smltnad 01 lm\a haan sni)<vnit; luaaiaaiation and np[in*sion 
.IS a lasidl of tha p*dia\ td lapra'^'^inii nmiaonntail mar tha uhola atauilij liy (la* 
lUuvMUar.ms uml timliar Mi'laomas tha sansi» id In.ui’Vv. *‘ali-‘4aaniioa and pitriou tn 
that tha nhova ) ilu'^ hd aivnisid unions (ha pif»pla* 

*ihis Coniaomaa pa>s H honnaa* ta ^-ulihas CJundiM Ihisi* J. M. Han 
( i npbu ami famiais and vwnfcai in flu* prounaa who ii iva i‘mhi.nsd miprisoumaiil 
for tha Imftpamlatiaa at thaiountij. 

(a) This Confaranaa pijs its homn;;t‘ to J^UMllt; .Liwuharkd Xahrn, tha Ihvsidaut 
of tha Coiijtra'ts nml Hj* dammdal J5ajn|. Vallahhhiiai Patak tJia inamhai.s of tht» 
WorkifiK Ctniunitfus and othar IciuteH on fhair inearaarliun. 

fi. I’otifamiaa calls wpott all paopio to join tht» Saf^nfifralm and Xoa-uoh ih^o 
t’htl l*i«ohadu»fiaa iiumnnant aiartaU in llan^til by tha Hcngal runiucia! Coiijttrass 
Committal In aacordancc vrith the dirtHjtion oi the A* L C. C. and in the ahapa of 
hrcHkmK fhp salt lana, and thm to make it a huciw, 

tH) Thia Conference earnestly caila upon the peojile to boycott all foreign 
claUw and specially the IJritiah gooda lor tho full IndcpcmlciuHi ot India and 
alao mintHita all to take stepa to icmove fully from the land the* cmI of drinking. 

(h) With a view to carry into (‘flivt the above resolution thw (Jonfeienee rmd- 
vc^t that ^\hm* itK»nl cnrcmnstanech permil, be taken to pick<t-shnp*4 dealing 

in foreign eJoth«t Urh^h goods and lapuns. , , , , . 

8, Tins Conference wclcoinew the uew awakeuing und sjnnt 01 (nuiun/utiou that 
have now buciii found among (a) the youths ami stmleuts lb) yjounurf and the 
nonu’ii in the laud and rcfiuesth th{‘!n all to i.Nork iii (*o-opcmtion with the Congrt‘Ss 
as iH‘ccusary and iurtluT ctmguituluU‘s the youths, stmleuts, laliour and 
ladies who have been Miirerlng iinprisommmt in tlu-ir rcspeidive cauhc. 

0. rhih <*o»femu*e rccittcsts the Ik P. C. <*. to obserMMhe ‘"Hidanga hat Day'* 
on the aTth January of every year tin oughnut tht* 1 nominee in mtanory of the heroi^n 
who saeriheed their lives m a lesuh of rthmitiug the police on Ihc ‘J7tli January 
19Ji at Stdangahal Sirajganj during the last Nfm-co-opetation and Khilafat 
inovemeiiL 


The U. P* Provincial Conference 

Presiding over the rnilcil Provittcci^ Proviiicml PoUtieal t^onlorcnce held at 
Ikiwiiporo <m the Jj’/*/. AI*kl/j Mr. Himdor l^il said that before 1857 the English 
Administrators in Iksigal and ehewharo vvero merely in the ixisithm of ^luymds of the 
Emperors of DvUiL The Britiah Oovcrnor-Ct^icral subticribed hinwelf m dnemiumt an 
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‘l*hiilbi-i-KliaH' ^special servant) of the Delhi Emporoi ITnfoitunately, they usinpcd 
the ihioiio when they found their acknowlcdaed liei^e-lord was loo weak to defend 
hnnself. The speaker contended that the English could not occupy India on thou 
right ol conquc'at. Not only had they no iiglit oiiginally to bo rulers oL India 
but also thou lule m India had proved very di'^astious to the governed What 
Mr Buniler Lai dreaded most was not, howevoi, Western domination but Wcstoriusm 
as it had led to India’s present moral and onltiual degeneration and dcgiadation 
llefeiiiiig to the tailuic of the Indian Mutiny in 1837, he said that the only 
consolation that they could get fioin it was that it brought about the cud of the 
inling d> nasties m India and placed the lutiuo political power in the hands of the 
Indian people. „ , -r i 

Proceeding, he traced the oiigin and history of the Indian National OoiiAicss 
which was ennceivcd by ]\Ir llume and Loid^ Dudcrin as a safely valve against 
enlightened Indians drifting towards i evolution They ueie now engaged in the 
iinal Rtmgglc for India’s emancipation The speaker depiccated communal activities 
like Bhudohi and Saugathan ancl Tabligh and Tan/nn in most scathing teims and 
described them as advanced symptoms of a diseased state of society He made a 
fervent appeal for non-violence 1-To cited his own personal expciieuce to illubtuite 
that violence was a futile weapon under the piescni cii cum stances ton in Swara) foi 
India Concluding he exhorted the audience to foHow Mahatma (hnulhi in the picsent 
struggle wholo-henitcdly and uith a singlencsb of purpose. 

Resolutions — X. Condolence. 

After the presidential addicss the conference paspinl resolutions condoling the 
deaths oi Maulana Majjharul llaq. Pandit Shiamji Krishna Vuima and l^indit 
Gokaran Nath Misia and expressing sympathy with the bereaved families 

The couference xegaxdcd the martyrdom of Bhriyut Jatindra Nnlh Das ami 
Phongi Vijaya as ideals of non-violence and expressed the hope that the people of 
these provinces would take lessons of fortitude and patriotism from thoir examplts 

The proceedings of the Conference on the next day, the 22 nd. A^ril^ concluded late 
after imanight, amidst, scones of great enthusiasm. Prominent poisons on the dais were 
Pandit and Mrs. Motilal Nehru, BXrs, Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Madaii Mohan 
Malaviya, Maulana and Begum Hasrat Mohani, Bhiiyut Axjuulal Sethi, Babu 
Piirshottamdas Tandon, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. Pandit Krishna Kant 
Malaviya, Mr. Gopi Nath Singh, Pandit Gaiieshshankar Vidyaithi, Dr. Murarilal and 
Lair Pyarelal AgarwaL The proceedings commenced at 4 p m. with *‘Bandeniataram’^ 
song, 

2. Complete Independence Welcomed 

The Conference passal a resolution, movcil by Pandit Goviiul Ballabh Pant 
welcoming the dcclaiation of comploto independence by tbo Lahore Congiess ami 
asbng the local committee to fight resolutely according to Mahatma Gandhi’h 
inatiuctions till success was completely realised. It fuither reminded the people that 
the Goveniraent’s repression would have lo be ansuvercd by an equal amount of noa- 
violence, integrity and fortitude. 

Pandit Motilal 'Behrtt, who suppoited the motion, wiiR lustily cheered as h(‘ xo8(» 
to speak. He said that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would have been the proper person to 
speak there, but under foreign rule many an unnatural thing was possible and his 
(Pandit MotilaVs) presence there was one such. Oidinarily the sou would fiue<*eod 
the father, os had Ibeen the case in the matter of the Congress PresidentHhip. But 
tins Government had forced tho fathei to succeed the son, although it was an utterly 
uncommon and unnatural thing They ought to bo prepared to take the pltu*c of 
even their grandsons He did not care that Pandit Jawaharlal was not there, for 
the great awakening in the countiy in response to his arrest was ample compensa- 
tion to hmi. Be would hope that if Pandit Jawahailal served his full term in jail, 
he would come out when Swaraj had been or very nearly attained. 

They ought to understand the full significance of the breaking of the Halt Laws. 
This was the forerunner of a full battle of Sivaraj. They meant to undo (Govern- 
ment, which enacted such unjust laivs. They wanted to demonstrate to the Govern- 
ment ^at they were much more powerful and determined than die (Governmont 
was^ CJongressraen would now see that even a tola of Govorumont salt was not 
purchased m the market. 

The suffmnga undergone by brave Batyagrahis were remarkable, deciared Pandit 
MotUal. They did not open their fists. Even if they were beaten 
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ot nailetl they would not allow the police to get cveu a crystal of their salt. Thw 
ngut would not bo coiifauod to the bioakuig o£ the salt law alone Dozens of 
taws be selected for open delianco till Govern meut tvas rcndcied utterly im- 

possible. Ihe (TOveinniLMit would yield when then pockets w^eio ollectively assailed 
Ihe people would alho icsoit to piekcttinff ol loieigri cloth and liquor shops. He 
was glad that cloth mei chants ot He\eial cities had decided to help them. He 
lUHiaed such dcsiieiaclocH in this tight who would legaid it as the final battle of their life 
ana were picpaied to saciilice anyihing howsocvei gieat 

Cougiessmeu had decided, I’audit Motilal declaied, to boycott the Bound Table 
Lonicreuce hut liis Libeial friends w'cio concentrating then hopes upon it although 
It was douhltul il it woubl lie held. Yet the Liberals w’cie piepaied to sacrifice 
tiieir ml 101 It Leggurs could not be chuosei*! Those W’ho w^ere going to beg loi 
HOiuct img, dcsened nutlung. The speeches of Eail llussel and Loid frwin Sowed 
mat taere was a gieat distance between the announcement and the realisation of 
Uomiiiiua httttns, and yet the Liberals would not be disillusioned. They said that 
tne Congress did not repicsont the nation. He said beggars did not represent 
anyiiody. Ihe reholution was paB^ed nnn con and the conteiencc terminated. 


The C. P. Political Conference 

Juoud chtH‘ra and cues of “iiOng live Revolution* and many enthusiastic scones 
markiHl the opening ot the third session ot the C. P. Iliudusthani Political Conference 
hckl as Kaipiu on the Apnl JfjUfK Pandit liavn^ha^dc)* Shukla* Chairman of the 
Ilwepiion Coinuatlee, in wclcoiuiiig the delegates and othcis, dcclarea that the arrest 
of their riesidoaNcli'et, I’andit .lawaharlal Nehru, while he was on his w'ay to 
liaipur, had suddenly tianstoinied tlic political conteieuce”' and he hoped that their 
dchberatioiH would accordingly bo characteiibcd by coolness and fairness. 
I loetHMling, Pandit Ravisiuukei made a suivey ol the xeeeiit political devdop- 
meats in tlie couaUy and Mud that inspite of their having flouted the salt laws at 
many places m the pu>vmet\ the Goveinmcnt dared not airost them and therefore 
they should cxpioio other means ot forcing the hands of the Government to take 
charge ot them. 

The Fresidentiel Addms 

Svtk Umiml Din who, on rising to speak received an ovation, said that they 
had asHcmblod thcie vnth miwl feelings of pain and pride. They were disappointed 
in their^ much-looked for expectation to see Pandit Jawaharlal in their mfc&t that 
day while they ooimidered it to bo their great fortune that the arrest was made 
while Fandit Jawaharlal was entraining for Baipur, The arrest was therefore a 
direct challenge to the province and ho w^as confident that fitting reply would be 
^ven. The war had been declaral and os President of the “War Council” he was 
there to give his command, His only command was that it should bo the duty of 
every one in the provinco to fight to the finish even at the cost of his life. Seth 
Oovind Das further said that ever since the country iost independence attempts weic 
mado to regain it and the present awiikcnuig was due to a series of national 
movements started m the past to this end. It was, theieforo, a mistake to 
suppose that the energy and time spent on national movements in the past 
was a waste. The present movement of Satyagraha began where the 
nou-co-operatiou movement of 19J1 ended. No arrest had so far bean made in 
this province. This did not mean that they would not go any further. If the 
Government di<i not arrest them for breaking salt laws, they would soon 
find out other ways of coin|iolling the Government to do so. 

liKf'OLUTJOs^s Passed 

After the presidential address, five resolutions were moved and carried. The 
first congratulated Pandit Jawaharlal on his arrest while coming to Baipur and 
accepting Government cballonge. The second congratulated other nadonal leaders 
on the arrest and conviction. Iho third while praising Baipur and Betul District 
Councils for exemplary activities o£ national service, con^atulated them on the 
Government wrath thus invited. The fourth related to the establishment of a 
manorial to Eanl Durgawathi who fought and died lot the freedom of the province 
and ihe filEth suggested a change in the name of the province to Maha Eoshala. 

The Conference dispersed late at lughL 


Ai 



the Moslem Conferences 


The All India Moslem Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the meeting of the Kxecutive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Conference held at Lahoie on JOtJu and 31sL Dccembei, 1929. 


(1) The Executiye Board of the All-India Muslim Conicronce reprosontiug the 
Indian Mussalmans, expicssea its deep abhoiience on the dastardly bomb outrage 
committed on the Viceregal tram at Delhi on tho 23rd Docemboi and tendois to 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady liwin the sineeie congratulations of tho Muslim 
community on the providential escape of then Excellencies and their party 

(2) The Executive Board of the All-Indu Muslim Conierenc(» gieatly appieeuto 
the efforts of the South Afiican Mussalmans ^^ho had oiganised a Confeionoo of 
the South African Mussalmans at Loiancc Mau|uib lu November last and is glad 
to affiliate it to the All-India Muslim Oonfcionee as desued by them, 

(3) The Executive Board of tho All-liidia Muslim Conteiuiioe uppiovcs tho 
decision of the Working Oomnuttce that a special Bcssion of the All-India Muslim 
Conference be held at such a central place as the Woikmg Committee may consider 
suitable immediately after the publication ot the Bimoii Oomimssion Report in oid(‘r 
to give adequate . expression to the views of the Indian Mussalmans regaiding the 
scheme of Constitutional Reforms ^^hlQh may be acceptable to the Mussalmans of 
India. 

(4t) The Executive Board of the All-India Murilim Oouferoneo wolconics the 
announcement made by Hia Excellency the Viceroy regarding the holding of a 
Bound Table Conference in London beUveen the representatives of His Maiosty's 
Government, Bntish India, and the Indian States, A largo section of the MusbuI- 
mans had regretfully como to tho conclusion that tho Bntish Nation did not dcHiro 
freedmn of India, and action on the piincipie that full Rc«ponBibie (lovcrmncut 
^ould be achieved, if possible with the British connection and if necessary without 
it and having full confidence in the cause which the Moaloms of India roprosent, 
advises the Mussalmans not to close the door of negotiation and to accept tho 
inntation to the proposed Round Table Coiiforoncc, The Board trusts that the 
British Government are not unaware of the fact that no cotHtitutlou will ho 
acceptoble to the Mussalmans until and unless adeciuato flaft‘guartlB arc f)rovido<l 
for thmr rights, inteicsts as laid down in the resolution unanimouhly adopU‘d at 
the All-India Mushm Conference hold at Delhi under the prmlt‘ucy of Hm 
Highness the Aga Khan, 

(5) The Executive ^ Board of tho All-Iadla Mublmi (Jonference places 
on record its emphatic condemnation of the system of clcctoratos and the 
scheme of representation for tho vaiious communities m the provincial fx^gislative 
Oouii^ and the Central Lgrislaturcs as proposed by tho majority of 

Indim Oemral Oommittee, Tic Btoard regards that scheme as in tho iilghost 
d^ee detrimental to the best mteroats of India, absolutely umusfc to the Indian 
MussalmaaB and as prejudicial to the smooth working of the Legislative raachincry 
III the countiy. 


1 ^® Execulavo ^ard of the All-India Muslim Oouferenco is amazed 
* w t ® recogMing the fitness of the North West Frontier Provinces for the 
S? Legislative and Administrative system, the maiority of 

Muslim Conforeaco (riewa witli graTC 
nl finish Govwnmont with reference to the duo ropreaente- 
j * . Indian Muasalraans in the forthoomina constitu- 
mwTr advisw . the Muasalmans to conetaitrftte On 

erolnaively on toeir own ptsaniaed efforts to secure 
“ ““ “""““Ml 

^ All-India Unslim Oonferenon nongrttulalen 
r on successfully emerging out of its present troubles and is grateful 
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to Hw Majesty Gha/i Moliammacl Nadii: Shah for having rc-establishcd a strong 
Ccntial Govcriimciil m Afghanistan. 


The All India Muslim League 

Coiulouination ot the Nair leporfc and ai)])rcciatiou of H. E the Viceroy *a 
aimouucemeut, marked the deowmiH of an impoitanfc moelmg of the Council of the 
\ll-ladia Moslem Leagiu* held at New Delhi on the ^bh Fchrmry W30 with Mr, M. 
A Jinnah in the chair This utw the first C?ouncil luceiing after last yoai^s break-up 
of the Li'ngues session in Delhi amidst rowdy scenes. 

Ihe folUnMiiii. niembeis of the Council attended the inoetiim. Sir Abdul Qayum, 
Moulvi MahonH'd Yakub, Mi Abdul Jilatin ('howdhuiy, llaja Gha/nafar All Khan, 
I\rv. ^Euhoined luifunK', Mi, Alidul (Juadir Sadiciuo, Mr. Tofail Ahmed, Mr. Abdul 
Ha(j, Sir Zulfikar Ah Khan, Nawali Slmjai Ah and Mr. B, M. Abdulla, 

The Council after two hours’ discussion, adopted the following resolutions 

1. Viceroy** Announcemexil: 

'riiG Council 1 ^ of opinion that the annonneoment of M. E. the Viceroy, on 
behalf of liis Mai«*slyV Govoinment, dearly delining the piupose and policy of the 
Goverumeut, rcgaiding the attainment of Dominion Status for India is most timdy. 
and consider that llie levised procedure of inviting representatives of India and 
Indian Piiuces to meet Uis Map*&t\’8 Government with a view to finding a solution 
ot the lutuio Government ot India i« satisfactory. 

‘‘The Council hopes that m choosing rcpiesonlabives of Biitish India, His 
Majesty's Goviannnsit and 11, E the Viccioy wiU not Lul to invite Moslem represent- 
ativcs who will constitute an adetiuatc representation in character and number, and 
will not give any piCTionderate loprcsenlation to any particular organisation. 

‘The CouiKil fuithcv mges that it is td the utmost importance that the proposed 
conft*ronce should be called as early us possible and that the date should bo fixed 
and announced without dclaj.' 

2, Nair Committee Condemned 

**The i'ouncd i-* cmjihaticiilly of opinion that the recommendations of the 
Gent rat Coimnittec aio not acceptable ana la eonstiamed to condemn the report as 
detrimental to the inmcral intcrewts of the* country, iiaiticukrly inasmuch as it does 
not safeguard the rlgnls au<l iniercbts of Muasalmans m the proposed constitution. 

♦The Council is luitlier of opinion that the Moslems of India will not be satisfied 
with or accept any conhUtution which does not put the Frontier province on the 
same footing as tnc other provinces of India.'* 

3 Delia Bomb Outrage Condemned 

♦Tho Council expresses its condomnatiou of the outrageous attempt on H. E* the 
Viceroy's special train on December 23rd, and is thankful for the providential escape 
of their Excellencies end patty.’* 

The Council also recorded its coudolencea on the deaths of Mr. Aftab Ahmed 
Khan and Moulvi MaKhar-ul-Hutp 


The Muslim AH Parties Conference 

An Interesting discussion took place at a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
AU-Tndia Mushm All Bartics* Conference hdd at New Delhi on the Jl8th* March 1930, 
Moulana Mahomed AU was in the chair. The attitude of the All-India Muslim 
Conference towards the All-Parties’ Oonferenoe convened by Sir Bahadur Sapru 
was discussed at some length, but it was eventually dedded not to give any 
mandate on the subject, on the distinct understanding that the members on the 
Committee of the AU-Parties’ Conference were there only in thdr individual capacity 
and that if an understanding between the Hindus and Mussslmans was arrived at 
it would be placed before the Ali-India Muslim Oonferenoe for its approval and 
consent, 

The second resolution, which was moved by Beth Haji Abdoola Haroon ran 
as follows 

**llie Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference welcome the reunion 
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brought about by the organisers, and requests the League to join the AlLIndm 
Muslim Conference.’* ^ 

Discussion on this lesoluiion centred lound the question whether the Shah 
League lyas merged into the Jinnah League or vice veisa. If the case was the latter 
then this resolution -was considered by some to be unnocossary in view of the fact 
that the Bhafi League had already joined the Coufeience, It it was the former it 
was consideied that they should not make such a request to the League in view ot 
its past attitude. It was eventually decided that those members of the Executive 
Board who were members of the League should press this point at the next Council 
meeting of the League. 

The next rcsouition was regaiding the attitude of the Muslims towards the 
Civil Disobedience movement It was felt that Mussalmans could not take pait 
in this civil disobedience movement as it was not really a movement for indepen- 
dence, but a movement calculated to ‘frighten” the Govern mont into accepting 
Dominion Status with the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Repoit Bui- 
lt was felt by some members that thov should not suppoit the Government if iho 
latter adopted a policy of repression (From The Hindu Madras). 

The U* P. Muslim Conference 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Raja Syed 
Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, Raja of Salompur, at the fiist scssiou of the U. P. Muslim 
Conference held at Muzafiarnagar on Apnl IP, 20 ami 2\ : — 

VIOEUOY’s AifKOraCEMBifT 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s announcement regarding Dominion Status and the 
Round Table Conference has been acclaimed by all practieally-mindcd politicians 
as a piece of wise and far-sighted statesmanship. The definition of India’s cfoal has 

g )ne a great way in clarifying the political situation, and to my mind, should 
omimon Status be granted at no distant date, a large number of Ilindus will 
feel satisfied and if the Muslim demands arc embodied m the future constitution it 
will fully satisfy the Muslims of India as well. The deoiaion of IIis Majesty s 
Government to convene a Round Table Conference has been generally welcomed 
As far as the Muslims are concerned, they are almost unanimous on giving it a 
fair trial, as it offers a veiy good opportunity to Indians of evoiy shade of opinion, 
not excluding’ even those who are m favour of complete indopondcuco, co pbu o 
their demans before and discuss them freely with the rcpreseutativos of the British 
Government. I hope that the Govcrnnieiit will derive the fullest advantage from 
the present opportunity by not only taking note ot iho views ot our cxticmist 
section but also by conceding to us our irreducible demands which are, wc submit, 
reasonable and moderate. The All-India Muslim Oontercnce is the most mij)ortaut 
body that can rightly claim to have behind it the sanction of the entire Muslim 
community and I venture to appeal to the Government that, when making a 
seleotion of representative Indians tor the Round Table Conference, this body should 
be asked to send^a panel of its nominees to His Excellency the Viceroy for making 
final dboice. It is only in the hands of our accredited representatives that wo can 
safely entrust our cause to be represented before the Round Table Conference. 

Pateo Oomjvotxeb 

In order to derive the fullest benefit from the proposed Round Tabic Confereuco 
and with a view to avoid any frictioa on the Communal Problem it is the supromc 
need of the moment to settle the question amongst ourselves before our representa- 
tives sail for England. The initiative taken by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, therefore, 
in^ this matter deserves our thanks, and we have done the right thing in co-operatiug 
with the Liberals m their commendable efforts# 

SbPAEATE EXiECTOEATES 

Ont of ^e 13 demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference, jae one for present system of separate electorates deserves special 
empl^is. To my mmd it forms the pivot of the whole structure of Indian constltu- 
to xtt so far^as the prototiou of MusUm rights are concerned. We firmly believe 
tnat lu the existing conditions when communal feelings are so dreadfully rampantt 
sefpar% dsetorates are absolutely indispensable# The system of reaorvatioa of seats 
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suggested by some men— can only serve the purposes of those Muslims who may 
^\anli the bcnetifc thembclves by carrying out the bchostB of the majority community 
and lemaming snbseivient to ita uibho'i , but if it becomes known that a Mubhni 
candidate would act independently and would honestly try, among other things, to 
look the iiitorcst of his community he wouhl at once foifeit the confidence 
and good*will of Hindu voteis and would have no chance of election, because ui 
]oiut electorates and with reseivutiou of aeath Hindu clectoib would always be m n 
majority in most of the provinces of India. 


The Bengal Muslim Political Conference 

The Bengal Muslim Political Conference held at Chittagong passed tho^ following 
resolution on the 3Kt and liiiisheci its pioceetlmgs before 9 p. m. owing to the 
curfow' ordci issued in couiicction with the sensational activities at Chittagong at that 
time. Mr, Ashrafuddiii Ahmed piesided and over 500 people including many Ulemas 
and oduc'Uiomsts. wcic present The following i evolutions weie passed unanimously *— 

(a) This Political Couferonco identifies itself entirely and whole-heaitedly with the 
national goal of comifiete ludcpendeneo for India, the common Motherland of all 
Bister communities. 

(3) That this eonterenec urges the Muhlim community to co-operate m every legiti- 
mate W’ay possible for the attainment of Swaiaj and democratic freedom, which is 
fully in accord with Islamic tiaditions and Qoianic injunctions 

(3) That this conference calls upon the entire Muslim community to become members 
of the Indian National Congrtsa and to establish thoir inalienable claim to complete 
political, <*(*onomic and social emancipation and development by taking the fullest 
share in all national activities and service, mid in the tight foi national constitutional 
freedom. 

(4) That Muhlims should make equal satuiiiec with all sister communities and take an 
limiouralile juiit in the civil disobccuencc movenu'iit ; and as a first step, bhould join 
the satyagrahH hi breaking the moially indefensible salt monoply by the British 
Government in India, and should actually and wilhout eonecalmeat make salt 
wherever (loirs sea water or saline earth make it iioHsible to do so. 

(o) That this Uonfirence considers it politic and desirable to continiie some"8eparate 
Muslim organisation, just as all other communities arc doing, purely for the sake of 
social reform, and educational, economic and incidental political work aftfeoting only 
Muslims, while working for tho main political emancipation and self-development of 
the nation through tho National Congress organisation, 

(6) That this conference condemns tho Government's policy of brutal and inhuman 
assaulting, beating and belabouring of tho non-violent Satya^ahis with lathis and 
other weapons, and expresHes its indignation in Government not allowing the 
nations! ambutance corps to nurse and serve the wounded satygrahi in several 
places and congratulates tho satyagrahi soldiers for their courage, patience and 
suffering against the greatest provocations given by the officials 


The B, & O. AU-Party Muslim Conference! 

Bit Abdur Rahim presiding over iho Bohar and Orissa All Party Muslim 
Conference held at Patna on the 28tk Apnl IWO^ in course of his gpeech said.-^ 

main pillars on which iho whole structure cf the Simon Recommendations 
k supported arc the problems relating to North West Frontier Province, the Indian 
States and tho Hindu-Musllm rivalries and dissensions. Foreign aggression is a 
contingency for which every country Is bound to make adequate provision. But 
we do not admit tho proposition that an Indian Army efficient for all purposes of 
de^ce and for keeping internal peace, cannot be raised within a given period of time. 
We all recc^piise that the problem is not without its difficulties. But X am sure that if 
the (Sfovernment only took xip the task in earnest they would soon be overcome, 
should not military colleges for imparting training in all arms be established 
In India ? India will not jgrudge the cost. The Indian Frontier on the North 
West must always remain liable to tribal raids. The history of India does not 
show that these tribes were a serious menace to the peace of the country before 
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the Biilish took poasession of the Punjab and Peshawar. When so many com- 
missions are appointed every day, why not another commission to mvcstiftato the 
possibilities of securing some permanent and effective iindeistanding wilh these 
tribes ? Is it fair to the country or inevitable that it mubt be always dependent on 
Biitam for pui poses of defence ? 

“The Commissioneis propose that the Biitish Parliament is to continue to bo 
responsible for India’s good government and tho Recrctary of State who, as wo 
all know, is the successor ot the President of tho Board of Control of the East 
India Company, must icmain as tho controlling and diiecting agent laying down 
the policy toi the governance of the countiy to bo executed by the Govornox- 
General and the Govexnors This means that the Indian Government is to lemain 
a subordinate government lespousible to the British Parliament and in no sense 
icsponsible to the people of India 

‘ The Commissioners hold that the mcmbeis of tho Assembly to be hereafter called 
the Federal Assembly should be directly elected by the people because “Delhi is far 

and it IS impossible tor the constituency to keep natch over the activities of their 
representatives, Aio we then to suppose that White Hail is nearer ? This proposal 
18 made by the Commissioners though in tho same bioath they admit that the 
Assembly has achieved a eieditable record ot work This is a serious rctrogadc 
step One could have understood a proposal that one of the two houses should bo 
a house of representatives to be elected, as tho Assembly now is, by means of direct 
election by the people, and the othci a federal chamber consisting of men leturned 
by different legislative councils by means of single transferable votes with the 
functions of the tw^o chambers suitably demarcated. Tho power of the Assembly 
over the Aimy budget is altogether taken away and there is ground for thinking 
that the Commissioners do not approve of the amount of inEuence which the As- 
sembly has been exercising over the Government of India. This generally is their 
attitude towards the Assembly in the lace of Indian public opmion clamouring for 

introduction of responsibuity in the Central Government with the exception 
during the transitional period of tho Army administration and tho departments of 
foreign and political relations. 

“When we examine the constitution proposed for a unitary government the 
piinciple that seems to have been adopted leaves as little power to the logislatuio 
as possible and places every responsibility on the Governor's shoulders for all sorts 
of conceivable possibilities. The Governor has been given the discretion to appoint 
non-elected members who may be officials, which mean that the ofiieial element will 
I’emain in the goveinment. The official members will henceforth be called Minxstcis. 
As there will be a joint responsibility they will go with the ministry when a vote 
of censure is passed but as they can be re-appointed the fate of their colleagues 
Will seldom aft'eet their position. Every attempt hss been made to discouiagc the 
removal of a ministry once foimed. A free hand has been given to the Governor 
in selecting ministers and having regard to the composition of the Council and the 
presence m the ministry of one or more members of the powerful Civil >Service tho 
r^ult as expeiience shows wall be that ordinarily it will bo extremely difficult for 
the L^slature to get nd of an incompetent and inefficient ministry and replacing 
it by a ministry enjoying its confidence 

^^he distinction between the votable and non-votable items is to remain in tho 
provincial councils and m the Central Assembly. Why in tho former when the 
principle of reservation is abolished ? The Governor like the Governor-General with 
respect to the central budget can in certain eventualities even restore grants. In 
fact inany of the principal features of the dyaaohic system are retained and certain 
^endments have been made, which again are counteracted by new provisions. 

Indian opinion has no objection to certain emergency powers being vested in the 
Governor-General or the Governor but these must be so defined as to be applicable 
only in case of a dear emergency such as complete break-down of the Government 
or where the safety of a province is involved. 

“It is not merely a question of the prestige of the ministers or even thdr powers: 
what IS involved is ^at while the action of the ministers or the ministry is suliject 
to the control and direction of the Governor, the Governor himself not being in 
tonch with the (^uncil or the country is not in a position to formulate any policy 
OT meastye of his own. A most serious result of the i 5 roposals made by the 
Opmn^sioners m the aggregate is that the system which they sponsor would not 
CTCOUjage a man of talent who has defined any great policy and measures for the 
oenwit 0 ^ ,the* people and has been able to secure a majority in the Ooundl to get 
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theai passed into law unless the Goveuior sees eye to eye with him. He may not 
be asked to form a nuiustry or be seloetod at all. The system m fact is such that 
all initiative would he blunted and no fijreat loadoi of the people can be 
accommoilated in the Oovernraent. The restrictions 01 iho power of the legislature to 
control the exoeutuo uie indceil the dominant teal mo of the entire scheme. But 
unless the Goveunuent is made really responsible to the legislatuie it may be 
doubted whethei extended fianchise with the onlaiged councils, are worth the cost 
it w'ould involve c\en as a means of political education of the people upon Avhich 
the Commi'ssioueis rightly lay great Bticss. 

**Xow let us look at the whole position fiom the point of view of special demands 
of the Malioniedans The central idea of tlie. All-puitics Muhlini Conference w’as 
that there should b(* at least some provinces in wduch the Mahomodans will have 
a (»hance of (‘rjing on the Government so that the best politieal talents among them 
might rind an 0 [»pnrluiniy for self-expression and for eauying out measures ior the 
lieneiit of the geneial populatioiu The si'parate electorates have been retained, but 
It IS doubtful whether considering the hohemc as a whole it will be able to secure 
the end its advocates have in view. They never deaued that even if in Bengal and 
in the Pubjab, the MahomedanH were guaranteed xeproaentalion oa the population 
basis they should form and run a (tovernment on communal ba'^is, That is indeed 
amply guardetl against by the power vested m the Governor to veto disciirainatory 
legislation* All that they wanted w*as that if the number at the Musaalmuns returned 
by their own ehnUouites w’as suflicieutly large they were likely to swauc the support 
01 the majority for such political programme as in then ppuiion would be advantageous 
to the country. In the provinces w'heie they aie in a mmoiity they w^oulti be 
contGUt with the majority community being similarly in a position to form a purely 
political party to run the Government. 

^*Thc Liu^know Pact has been retained intact although its otlect is that lu Bengal 
the Miissainmns lemmn permanently in tlie mmoiity ot less than 40 to 100 although 
both their population and voting st length according to the proposed extended 
franchise is 57 and odd per cent In theu ease the letention of separate electorate 
is viHiteil With a heavy penalty w’hich may eounterbalanco its a<lvantage. 1 see the 
force of the argument urgisj against reservation by Statute of a majority of the 
Indian elected seats be reserved for each community leaving the injustice done to the 
Itengal Mushms had representtHl to tlio Franchise Committee appointed in conneo- 
tion with the Montagu-Chehnaford reforms that the Lucknow Pact should bo amended 
lu favour of the Muasalmans of suggesting, if I remember correctly, that their 

representation be ^xed ui 50 per cent, the same as for the Punjab Musalmatis* It 
is now for tho Mussalmaus of Bengal to consider seriously whether they should 
ot should not discard separate electorates and take their chance in a common 
cleotorate according to extended fianchise. 

'‘As for the problem of tho North West Frontier province J admit that it is to 
bo seriously considered from tho point of view of India as la whole. The Commis- 
sioners propose a Legislative Coimeii for the province, half elected and half nominated 
with the power to tax and to legislate. This is a measure which is much too 
iuadequato to meet tho situation and I am convinced, that tho real solution of this 
difiScult problem lies in giving them responsible Governmeut substantially on the 
samo lines as the other provinces with such modifications as the especial circums- 
tances of the cose may require. The experiment of treating it as a backward 
province has clearly failed and the rapid progress tho people havo made in education 
entitles them to ask for a cmlwed form of Government. If the Chief Commissioner 
Is to remain as recommended tho sole Executive then the Legislative Council would 
only be expected to carry on his wishes. There is uo definite proposal to s^arate 
BIndb* 

‘"Ftorn their general alUtade towards the question raised by the Mshomedans it 
would appear that the Commissioners hare at etery step laid emphasis on communal 
dirifions and malries. As an efibetire obstacle to the attmnment by India of a 
Oovemment re^nsible to the people and as a ijustification for shutting out any 
substantial political adranoo of the country wMle what the MussalmanB equally wim 
the otber communities wanted was responsible goTernmeot lot tho conntry with an 
additional demand that reasonable safe-guards should be provided in the oonstitntion 
against any possible over-tiding of their rights by any communally inclined 
GFovernment.'' 



Students^ Conferences 


The All Bengal Students’ Associ^ition 

Splendid lesponso vras made by the student community of Calcutta to the appeal 
issued by the All-Bengal Students* Association to obsexve tho Wi of February 
(Sunday) as the Students* Day. This was not, as the president of the All-Bengal 
Students’ Day celebration sub-committee put it, the amuvcrsaiy of any particular 
day. It was the anniversary of the ideas underlying the Student Movement, The 
thud of February is considered as a red-letter day in the history of the Student 
Movement in Bengal in as much as it was on that day that the students felt that 
they are a class and perhaps the most important class in the community and as 
such they have distinctive interests, duties and rights apart from the general inlciosiH 
of the community to which they belong. 

In the early hours of the morning musical processions paraded the streets while 
volunteers with A, B. S. A, badges were busy throughout the day m making 
colleclions in order that the aims and objects for which the Student Movement 
stood could be effectively earned out, Pronioteis of the movement were not unmind- 
ful of the spectacular side of the demonstrations. Rockets and shells packed with 
leaflets were displayed by the Simla Byam Samity in the evening, Demoii'^txations ot 
physical feats, dulls and parades w^ere also hold by the Samity. 

Dk. Eamajst's Speech 

111 the evening students including a large number of ladies mustered strong at 
a meeting at the Senate Hall under the presidency of Prof, Nirmal Chandra 
Bhattacharjee. Addressing the gathering Sir C Y. Earaan said : 

“Truly it may be said that 60 or 70 yoais of University education in India have 
been productive more of weeds and tares than of profitable corn and fruit And 
that IS because education m India, as I conceive it, has been largely divorced from 
the real needs of the country and its people. We have been content largely to copy 
the methods of this or that University abroad, and to imagine that tho ideal of 
perfection is reached when we copy this or that University m the closest manner 
possible. In this connection let mo tell you a story. I visited Cambridge in the year 1921. 
X happened to be walking with Sir Ernest Eutherford, the great Physicist and was 
strude when I saw that m the middle of the day many of the young students of 
the University were playing (ennis and othei games. This somewhat shocked my 
susceptibilities as a scholar and I remarked, Earnest, it seems to me that 
OHmbxidge is a place for play and not for study.” Sir Eanest replied : “We do not 
seek in this University to manufacture book-worms. We seek to produce men who 
can govern an empire.” 

“Truly the function of a University is not to manufacture book-worms ; it is to 
make men who can worthily hold their own in life and show that they axe worthy 
sons of a worthy country. That is the function of a University. We, in India, 
have no empires to govern , we have no colonies to rule. But we have our own 
country in which we seek to live— in which we seek to find expression for out 
national culture and our national geuius. 

“And so our Universities have to seek to perform this task of training her sous 
and daughters so that they may be worthy citizeus and find avocations in which 
they can bnng happiness to themselves and honour to their country. 

“And so It is, that if you, young students, desiio to have an education of the kind 
that is worth having you will have to feel that you are the architects of your own fu- 
ture and the future of your country. You will have to take the matter in your own 
hands. You have to organise, you have to think out what kind of education you desire 
to have ; you will have to seek to create conditions which will seciiro for you the right 
type of education, the right kind of opportunities and tho right kind of freedom for 
achievement, 

*Tn the course of my travels abroad I had the privilege of visiting some of tho 
Universities in Germany. To-day Geimany is a country that is passing through 
circumstances of ^eat difiiculty. She has had to pay the penalty for the sins of her 
rulers. But one thing impressed me and that is the great spirit of her people, Ihe groat 
spirit of her young men, their determination to rise superior to all flie difficultii® 
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and to Bhow that Germany had a culfcuro of her own, that she has an unquenchable 
thirat for knowledge— an indomitable «pint to assert herfaolf and to show that, sooner 
or later, a time will come when (-lermany will again have to be recognised aa one of the 
foremost nations of her people— a great spin! . And, to my mind, this is an example 
which we, 111 India, may do well to follow. The spirit of a people is best shown, not 
when they are triumphant, not when they aie dominant, when they have achiev^ 
a great destiny, but when they are working m ciminifatances of great difficulty. 

‘‘What impressed me in Germany w’as that there was not a single individual, either 
in the Universities or outside them, who sufiered from the spirit of defeatism ; there 
was no one who had developed the most dangerous of all complexes : the mferionty 
complex (Applause). Eveiy where there was hope , there was confidence in the future 
of the motherland— a confidence that whatever might be her position to-day, a day 
would come when she would once again seemo her place under the sun* Now, my 
young friends, that is the spirit— the spiut of confidence that we have to strive to have 
and to develop. 

“Having lived 23 years of my life in Bengal I know something of the great difficulties 
in which Bengal lives and suffers to-day, Ihese difficulties 1 need not detail . these 
difficulties are disease, poveity and helplehaneas. These difficulties are great ; they are 
Borioas. But I ask you : Do you intend to remain helpless and imagine that these 
difficulties arc insurmountable and there is nothing that can be done to overcome them ? 
The spirit of defeatism — the spirit of the inferiority complex— that is the prelude to the 
death of a nation. The moment you feel that these circumstances can not be set aside, 
cannot bo overcome, chat moment it is as well to wiitc yourselves down as an extract 
nation. What you have to do is to look around and try to solve these problems 
in a small way, little by little, and to build up for yoinselvcs happier environments 
in which the genius of the people can find fiee expression. Lessons of self-help* sdJE 
realisation and self-confiileace— those will not be taught to you by the older men. These 
must come to you fioin the spirit of youth. Youth— the unquenchable fire of youth— 
that is what can solve the problems of Bengal and not the cautious and halting 
counsels of the ag<d. At the same time, my young fuends, I would like to emphasise 
that you should not be one-fiided m your activities* To ray mind one of the 
greatest necessities of to-day, both m Bengal and India, is to realise the part in 
national welfare played by constructive intellectual activity. 

“What I am trying to bnng homo to you is this : There arc two kinds of heroism. 
One kind of heroism is that which shows itself in the desire to do something all 
at once— the kind of heroism that led people in the last Great War to make the 
supremo sacrifieo for their country. But there Is a bettor kind of heroism— the hero- 
ism, not of isolated action but the heroism that shows itself in the constant appli- 
catiou to tho daily task, in the inficxihle determination to overcome difficulties and 
to create a new environment. That kind of heroism is greater and of a higher 
type than the temporary emotional kind of heroism that shows itself in the will to 
sacrifice. What I desire to emphasise to you my young friends is this : Seek to 
assort yourselves, seek to create new enviromonts for yourself by solid constructive 
work— work that oati never allow itself to be diverted into this or that path but will 

r on the straight path with fixed concentration till the end is achieved. That 
the kind ox heroism that we, in Indio* need to-day ; that is the kind of heroism 
which, if it becomes, as it ought to be, a common phenomenon, will secure for India 
a place in tho sun— tho place that she desires. 

“Wherever I went, there was, at lea st in the circles in which I was privileged to 
move, a realisation that India, by her great past and by her present position, had 
the unquestioned right to develop her own culture for the continuation of the long 
and glorious history of her ycoplo. It was everywhere realised that we are not to 
bo classed with the disappearing types of Bush Australians or Bed Indians. We are 
a poopte who have the nght to live and live ia circumstances which we determine 
for ourselves* That leeung regarding India may not have found eiwressiou in the 
columns of the newspapers; but it is there in the mtelhgentsia of Europe— among 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hmt. They may not always deem it advisable 
to iwnte it down but they give expression to it In conversation. That great task 
lies before you* It is for you to seek just what you require. That spint would 
tfite you long way towards the achievement of those ideals in the different fields of 
life which you will seek to establish. 

“Take for example, the field for educational activities. To my mind It is most 
necessatr that we the Indian Univermtiee should get dear away from the acoumula- 
tions of 60 yem’ dt apathy towards the true needs of Indian intellectual advance- 

46 
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ment. Our university education is obsessed by the examination system ; it is obses- 
sed mth effete and old dofljmas , it it obsessed with cutiiciila and syllabuses. It 
pays no attention, to the great need of education and that is the assertion of the 
intellectual freedom, both of the teacheia and the taught. Peihaps, more recently, 
there has been in our universities some recognition of this great need— a slight re- 
cognition which has not yet transformed our outlook on our educational problems. 

“Take for example, the way in which the Post-Graduate Department is conducted. 
When I was called upon to deliver lectures to the M Sc students m Physics T 
received from the Secretary Post Graduate Council of Teaching m Science a roll- 
book in which the names of the students were enloied and I was asked to take roll-call 
every time I delivered a lecture [ tell you my instinct lobellcd against 
the idea. Perhaps once in a way iii order to get niyhclr acquainted with the names 
of the students I could have done it. But imagine time after time you have to 
ms^e a roll-call to find wbcthei students weie attending my lectures or not That, 
to my mind, is an unjustifiable affiont, both to my commonsense and upon the good 
faith of my students. I felt that if the students did not care to attend my lec- 
tures except under the discipline of a roll-call, I would rather that they did not 
attend my lectures. That is the spirit in which the Post-Graduate Department ought to 
be conducted. I can tell you another story. I was deeply and piofoundly impressed by the 
necessity of giving the students of the Physics Department of the University Oollego 
of Science free access to the books of the College hbxary. I arranged that books 
and journals were to be put in open racks and I made a rule that each and every 
student could take out the books leaving an issue card. In one sense I wanted to 
see whe^er the students realised the trust I was prepared to place m them. What 
happened ? (Laughter! . I was not here to see the result of my experiment. But when 
I came back from Europe I was told by my colleagues that the books had disap- 
peared m most alarming way (Laughter), The library is now kept open for the 
students only for one hour of the day and the books have been placed m a wire- 
netted rack. However much one may encourage the love of books, one cannot en- 
cmcoura^ the sort of love which is carried so for as to lead to the disappearance of 
me books. I do not know who was responsible for the disappearance of the books. 
But I am sure whoever did it has done a great and profound injuiy to the interests 
of the students. And I would ask you to make it one of the duties of your Assooia- 
tion to prevent this kind of damage being done to the interests of the students. To 
my mind there is no greater privilege for a genuine student than to be able to handle 
and read books without let or hindrance. 

students have intellectual honesty, intellectual independence 
while they preserve decorum and duo forms of respect for the professors not 
carrying that respect to the point of intellectual subaervionco. What you have 
to cultivate among yourselves is the desire that you should be respected. Do 
not imagine wh^ I say this that I am speaking from the point of view* of 
students alone. To my mind it is a mistake to imagine thj*t professors in a Diuversity 
benefit the students and not vice-versa. In a true university it is not only the stu- 
d^ts who braefit from the teaching of the professors but it is also the professors 
wno benefit from their bang m touch with the students. It is the contact between 
older minds stor^ with knowledge and perhaps not so responsive to new ideas, and 
fresh young minds unhampered by excess of knowledge, but full of the desire to 
XI?* it 18 the cottt^t between old and young minds that leads to real advancement 
of knowledge and there is no greater privilege for a piofessor than to have as stu- 
aents young men who while yielding to none in their respect for his professor, have 
none the less the courage of their convictions who while prepared to learn aro also 
prepared to teach if occasion demands it. This is the true spirit of the rolationship 
wtween the professors and the students. Whether such relationship can be establi- 
Bhed and hapmly earned out depends to a very large extent on yourselves. You 
must shake off the sprit of the inferiority complex. 

*Tn irorld of knowledge we are now seeking to create a new heaven and a 
new ea-™* Knowledge is undergoing a continual transformation, it is receiving 
new impetus every day. And what we find in the field of Physics and 1 
beimve in otmer Sciences is tlus : Young ramds in the tTnivorsities by coming to 
gnps with the problems still unsolvedT under tie leadership of the older minds 
4 * way to new achievements. In the Universities of 

^ to-day owupying honoured chairs young men 80, 28 or 86 years 
01^4 Setoce teaches up the of youth. Youth alone can break the 
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trnditioiiB— vit^id and dwcaidM beliefs, to find a way to new achievements and I ask 
you my youiif* fiitnuls to realise that call to excit yourselves and seek the truth, not 
thcknowU;dg:e that lies buried m books but the true knowledge that can only come from 
intellectual eflbrl. It would be a tijreafc miatsike to imap;me that the mere desire — the mere 
expression of emotion-*.wilI curry you to the desired end. It is the /rospel of work , it is 
thcftoapelof strenuous endeavour that I wish to preach to you to-day.” “If you really 
seek to iea«^ the aims of your Association”, coueUided Dr. Raman, ‘‘if you leally 
desire that JBena;aI should once aumn leach her destiny, it is for you, by hard 
labour, by stienuous thouM:Iil, by, devotion to the Interests of your Almamater 
and of your country that that ftreat destiny can bo achieved” 

The Secretary’s Statement; 

Kj. Ajit Dutt, Rcjcietiuy ol the All-Beii«il Hmdonts* Day Celobrations sub-corn- 
mittcoe then read the following statement at the meeting — 

Mr. President, Dr Raman, Ladies and gentlemen. 

It was this day that the students felt that they are a class and perhaps the 
most important class in the community and as such they have dhtinctivo interests, 
duties and rights apaib Iiom the general interests of the commundy to which they 
bolonm It was this day that they foil frightlv or wrongly) that their rights are being 
orampiod down and then duties bampcied in the mo'^t ruthless manner. And they 
zcit the necessity of orginisation, the necessity of concerted action to protect their 
rights and mtcictts fiom the aggressions of alien forces so that they might perform 
their duties towanls their community and country unhampered. “Students all over 
the world are awakening to the sonao of their responsibilities, duties and ’rights m 
the body politic of a nation,” and it was not too early that the students in India 
got the infection. They ^^oro sraaiting under the present system of education which 
they wore feeling to bo utterly inadequate to mako them capable to fight out their 
way m the woild. While it was undermining their health and sapping their energy 
they were getting nothing more than the limited knowledge of some carofuHy 
selected text books. The student movement which got its start on that day is m 
reality an oxiircssion of the huugt*r foi more knowledge, an endeavour to travel 
beyond^ the text books. It is a oicativo movement and aims at rejuvenating India 
out of its present putrescent state. India at present is a politically, culturally 
and economieally subjugated country,!?) It is the ambition of the promoters of the 
student movement ( u I am permitted to quote a great thinker of India ) 
“to create a vigorous, energetic, radical-minded youthful intelligentsia which will 
bnag about the desired transformation.” Student movement aspires to create a new 
India^ a modern India free from the moral stupor under which she is 
sttflenug, her irremediable conservation and aversion to progress. 

It was this (to that this new consciousness found its way out and took a 
oon<>rete shape. The students all over India felt a now urge to action, a new 
inspiration “to wean themselves away from mid-victorian ideologies and catch up the 
tame spirit.” The All-Bengal Students* Association is the result of that awakening 
and stands as an embodiment of the solidarity of intellectual youths. We are 
confident that with your co-oporafcion it will not be difficult for us to inaugurate a 
country wide movement of cultural renaissance. The movement is often misconstrued 
as a Imt-wing movement of the Congress, Wo may assure you all that it is nothing 
of the kind. We do not fight shy of politics and we do not believe that it is 
possible for slmdcnls now or m future to keep themselves aloof from politics but 
it is our ambition first to create an atmosphere where politics will not be mere war 
of words bat real action. Our programme of work <as enunciab^ in Bulletiiu No. 1) 
and past activities in the domain of cultural i^eneration will I hope convince you 
as to the truth of my statement. Our study circles, scheme of statistical Beseatch 
work, and adult education movement, extension lectures and debates in the 
student parliament will also bear proof to my assertion. This is the annivenrsary 
not of any particular day. It is the anniversary of the ideas underlying the student 
movement. On this occasion it is my appeal to you all on behalf of the A- B. S- A, 
to extend your sympathy aud co-operation to this infant but promising movement. 
Before I sit down I must express our gratitude to those but for whose help the 
{jeiebwtion would never have been a success. On behalf of the Assodation I thank 
Dr, Baman for his kindly acceding to our request to be amongst us to-day. The 
donors, the business concerns which have helped us, and the generous public who 
have extended their helping hand all deserve our heartfelt tlmks. 
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The All Bengal Students^ Convention 

There was a striking and convinciug demonstration o£ the fact that the student 
world of Bengal has been stirred Ito its very depth by the country-wide ferment 
created by the unique struggle for independence launched by Mahatma Gandm^ on 
Sunday noon, the 6th. Apnl 1930 at Albert Hall, Calcutta when the special 
session of the All-Bengal Students^ Convention was hold under the auspices 
of the^ All-Bengal Students’ Association in an atrnosphero o£ solotnnily and serenity 
to discuss and decide upon the duties of the student conimunity in the 
history of the nation’s struggle for independence* There was writ largo on every 
face the intense desire to contribute his quota to the national struggle Every 
heart throbbed with a new pulsation. An atmosphere of perfect serenity and 
peacefulness prevailed. 700 delegates from didbrent District Associations 
affiliated to the All-Bengal Students’ Association attended the ! Convention. 
The All-Bengal Students’ Association requested the office-bearers (of the Bengal 
Presidency Students’ Association to paiticipate in the deliberation of this momentous 
Convention* They however did not respond to this invitation. 

The proceedings of the Convention commenced at 1-15 p.m. Until the arrival of 
Sj, J. M. Sen-Gupta, president of the Convention, Sj Sachindra Nath Mitter occupied 
the chair. Sj. Sen-Gupta arrived at 2 p.m, and received a tremendous ovation. 

Resolutions 

After the address of welcome had been »read by Sj. B. N. Das Gupta, General 
Secy, the following resolutions were adopted:-- 

(a) That this All Bengal Students’ Convention sincerely believes that every 
movement m the struggle for freedom is a step forward to the attainment of success. 
The Convention equally believes that no movement can be said to be a fight to the 
finish and that freedom comes not from the brain of a single individual but as the 
result of many contributing factors known and unknown. 

(b) That in the opinion of this All Bengal Students’ Conveutiou the present Civil 
Disobedience campaiga started by Mahatma Gandhi has a twofold value. Firstly 
it will hdp to kindle the spirit of revolution in the masses and secondly, it will strike 
hard at the root of the spirit of co-operation in that section of the intelligentsia 
which is bureaucratically-mmded. 

^ fc) This Convention emphatically urges upon those students who are not at present 
going^ to ]pm the Civil Disobedience movement to take up active propaganda work 
for Civil-Disobedience in the villages and further requests them to go in batches to 
different parts of the province to preach the ideals of revolution amongst the peasants 
and workers. 

Presidents’ Speech 

Addressing the Convention Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta said 

**PriendB, you have met to decide your course of action at a critical stage in the 
history of ime nation’s struggle for independence. There are some amongst us who 
are doubtful about the expediency of disturbing the students by again asking them 
to join the present movement. I do not think that it was at all a mistake on our 
part to ask the students to come out of schools or colleges in 1021. No doubt we 
were^ inexperienced ^ then and some of the hardships and mistakes could be avoided. 
But in spite of our inexperience we have it on the authority of a High Government 
official that m 1921 we were within an ace of success.” 

Proceeduig Sj. Sen-Gupta said : “Personally so far as the present struggle is 
concerned* I am convinced that it will lead to our cherished! goal. Nowhere has 
any movement succeeded without the active support of the students. "Vvhat we 
aehiCTed in the Nou-co-opeiation days was due to the support fiom students.” 

“Dunng the non-cp-operation days” said Sj. Sen-Gupta, “^ere was less intellec- 
tual appremation of the movement on the part of those who joined it. But this 
rime evejr one w^ joimng the struggle after having fully and intelligently studied 
the psychology of the movement, being at the same time quite alive to the conso* 
qu^ees of their ac^on. This was a hopeful feature of the situation.” 

GenoWng S> SenjGupta appealed to the youths of Bengal to rally round the 
ci Mahatma^ Gandhi. 'Don’t you”, said he, “expect either education or home- 
comfort Ohee you jump into the fight.” This warning, smd Sj. Sen-Gupta, was 
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necessary to guaid against laising extravagant hopes in iho mind of the students 
^hieh uas xespont'ible for keen di’^appomtment in 1021. 

S3. Santosli Kumai Bagchi, a inomber of the Rajehahi biancliof the All-Bengal 
Riudenta’ Association ^ho visited Mahishbathan on Sunday morning ivben the Balt 
Iaw was broken there under the aus])iee8 of Sj. Satish Chandra Das-Gupta of the 
Bengal Civil Dis-obodience Council, brought with him a chittack of salt manufactui- 
ed at Mahisbathan which was sold m auction at the Convention for Rs, 100. (From 
^Advance’, Calcutta) 


The Andhra Students^ Conference 

The Andhra Students^ Conference was held at Rajahmuudiy on the 8th, and 
9th, Fehtuaft/ 1930 under (he presidency of Mr. D. Tnvikranm Rao. 

In the course of his welcome address, M* R. V. Krishna Rao, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said 

** Everybody agrees that the present system of education in India is not what it 
ought to be and if after over seventy years* of continual application the methods 
have failed to serve the people and the country, it is time enough that the universi- 
ties should be closed. Indian Universities of to-day have not the natural life that 
pulsated in the veins of the ancient Vidyapithas of Amaravati, Nalanda and Takhasila, 
nor the electric energy that suslains the modern universities of the west. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration if t say that they have turned out to be managing directors of 
firms which manufacture clerks to run the mechanism of British Bureaucracy in 
India. 

*‘\Vhat else might be the aim of education in India, if it is not that of developing 
the individuality, maturing of intellect and equipping the person with tools to live 
the best of life ? Education m a high school and more so in a college discourages 
independence of thought and trains the already tradition-trodden, custom-ndden 
Indian student to reveal in comfortable bondage and excel in clerk mentality. The 
student is brought up in happy oblivion and blissful ignorance of the vital matters 
of life as the subject of sex. Co-education is still looked upon as noxious to the 
‘morality* 0! society and it is surprising that, at this stage of national renaissance 
and awakoDing, there should be effoita on the part of our men to preclude a half 
of out nation, from the common benefits of education.*^ 

After referring to the outstanding drawbacks of the present-day education, he 
said 

“It was ardently hoped that the Andhra University would to a certain extent 
at least be better than her sister universities. But it has lead to Andhra division and 
typical patriotism. Alrea<^ in the adept hands of a benign of step-mother it has 
assumed stinted growth. Even in its cnildhood so many maladies beset her "and 
there are few ho]^ of its healthy survival. Unless ft shall be what others are to be 
I don't think we will bo sorry even if it ceases to exist, nor it is advisable to waste 
our en^es over puny creations as such.” 

Pbesibektial Addeess 

Thon Mr. D. Trivikrama Rao, m the course of au extempore speech, explained 
at length the doctrines of freedom of speech, freedom of thought, and freedom of 
action. He said that these three doctrines were the inherent rights of a free man 
and that any State or society, which aimed at the withdrawal of these elementary 
rights, would not last long. Continuing, Mr* Trivikrama Rao observed that great 
revolutions had been going on in the thought world and that e ommunism which was 
abhorred a few years ago by many a nation had become very familiar with many 
nationalities, though it had not yet become popular. Proceeding, he strongly 
condemned the Theory of Empire and Imperialism. He was glad to note that the 
Great European War of 1914 had given a blow to those ideas and that the Russian 
and German Empires were themes of the past. 

Coming to the vexed question of the Andhra University, he observed that it was 
a political by-product. HTe deplored the unhappy quarrels that had followed in the 
wake of the Andhra University. He lamented me separation of the Ceded Districts 
from the Oircars. He pleaded for the unity of the Andhra race. He urged the 
abolition of the Andhra University if it was not possible for the Andhra leaders to 
bring in the Ceded Districts into the Andhra University area* He appealed to the 
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leaders to call for a round table conference at an early date to solve this problem 
He hoped that the Round Table Conference would end in the much-desired unity 
of the Andhra lace In conclusion, he appealed to the students to utilise their 
holidays for the upheavel of the villages. He explained the beauties of village life 
and the duties of students towards villagers 

Ebsolxjtions 

The conference resumed its sittings on the second day at 2 p. m. Over thirty 
resolutions were adopted of which the following are important . — 

The Conference criticised the low percentage of passes in the Inter and B. A 
examinations of the Andhra University. 

The Conference begged of the university authorities to make Telugu the 
medium of instruction in the college classes at an early date. It was also pointed 
out by the conference that in Girls’ High Schools in the Circars, all subjects wore 
taught in English from the First Form upuaids and that such a suicidal policy 
should be put an end to at an early date. 

The Conference, after offering congratulations to Harbilas Sarda, supported the 
Sarda Act strongly. 

The Conference called upon the Andhra students to learn Hindi the common 
language of India. 

The Conference urged the Andhra University authorities to start a college for 
women in the Andhra University area at an early date. 

After an interesting and len^hy discussion the Conference requested the Andhra 
University authorities to conduct the medical examination at Vizagapatam, instead 
of at Madras. 

The Conference condemned strongly the enhanced rate of fees for the Inter and 
B. A. examinations of the Andhra university: 

The Conference put up a very strong fight against the use of tobacco in any 
form. The house, by an overwhelming majority, voted for the boycott of tobacco in 
all forms and shapes. 

The Conference brought to the notice of the Andhra University authorities the 
necessity of starting the post-graduate course at an early date in the Andhra 
University area. 

The Conference also drew the attention of the Andhra University authorities to 
the necessity ot making arrangements for the study of Uriya language, as a second 
language, in the colleges located: in tho Andhra Univeuty area. 

The Conference paid its respects to the memory of Jatin Das, who had sacrificed 
himself on the alter of Mother India 

The Conference congratulated Babu Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. Annapuiniah 
on their courage and patiiotism and for their sufferings at present within tho British 
jails. 

The Conference exhorted the students to boycott foreign goods as far as possible. 

The Conference requested the Andhra Univeisity authorities to encourage female 
education by creating special facilities such as half-scholarships to the girls and 
ladies studying in the high schools and colleges within the jurisdiction of tho Andhra 
University area. 

The Conference after a prolonged and interesting debate, adopted a resolution in 
favour of the Bound Table Conference to solve the .vexed question of the Andhra 
University, 

A resolution to the effect that the differences in the Law of Inheritance relating 
to BODS and daughters be removed immediately and that sons and daughters be 
allowed to share the properties of the parents equally was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majonty in spite of serious opposition* (From 'Hindu,’ Madras) 



Depressed Classes Conferences 


The Madrixs Depressed Classes Conference 

The third session of the Madras Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was held 
on the 12th March IgSO at Tirupapuliyur (Ouddalore) in the presence of a large 
gathering. Prominent eifcixons of the town and also of the distnofc wore present. Dr, 0, 
Natesa MiulaUarj riesident-elcct, Dr, Sabbaroyan and Mr S Miithia Mudaliar were 
taken in procession to the conference pandal Mr. Muthia Mudaliar unfurled the flag 
and wished the Adi-Diavidas to improve their economic and social position. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, in opening the conference, referred to the recent introduction of 

i oiut-electoratcB m districts and local boards and said that if this provision worked 
larmfully to the minority communities he would assure them, on Government’s 
behalf, that the provision would bo removed. Their progress depended on themsel- 
ves and ho was sure such conferences would help this Forward movement. 

The President then delivered his addresses, in the course of which he said 
Our country has been one, wh ich has always advocated no change. **No change” 
is the cry everywhere, at least m the orthodox section, and even amongst you, I 
know, there are many who would advocate no change and who would he content 
to go on m the old groove of starvation, poverty, ignorance and untouchabiUty, 
because whenever you tmii away from the grooves, you meet with brushing opposi- 
tion and didicultics. You have got to undergo safferingB and difiiculties if only your 
children may reap the benefit oi your toils, and I want to shake off your slovenli- 
ness, to stir yourselves to activity and to raise from your present degradation. You 
have been sleeping for centuries and it may not be an easy task for you to shake 
off the slumber, but you have got to do it. My brethren, the country wants you. 
With your help and safcguaidmg your interests and the interests of the other com- 
munities the country wants immediate dominion status. Thanks to the exertion of 
hovd. Irwin our well-meaning Viceroy, in this direction. With one moss of humanity 
in a most degarded position we cannot call ourselves a self-respecting and an ideal 
nation. My brethren, it is the duty of the caste Hindus, if they are lovers of the 
country. *to co-operate with you and to assist you in your attempts to lift 
yoursenf up. Mucate your chilaron, work hard to earn more, live cleanly lives, 
shun intoxicants and live better*” 

RetoXtitiokis 

Besolulaons were then adopted without much discussion requesting Government 
to appoint two Deputy Labour Commissioners for the province, to have Deputy 
OoUeotors posted as District Labour Officers, to abolish the hereditary right to appomt- 
ments as village officers and to constitute a commission to enquire into the condition 
of agricultural labourers and lease-holders and suggest remedies for their grievances. 
By another resolution the local bodies were requested to give their foremost atten- 
tion to the cherries m the matter of rural reconstruction. Another resolution moved 
by Mr. K Srinivasan and accepted by the House urged on the Government the need 
for ^ving the Sarda Act wide publicity by beat of drums in all cherries and urban 
areas so that people might not violat-o the provisions of the Act unwittingly. Govern- 
ment was also requested to give due publicity to their G. 0. No, 2060 or 25-9-1929 
regarding the use of public wells and roads. 

DjaCANP FOR SEFARATR EoBCTORATR 

Mr. K Srinivasan then moved the following resolution "That this Conference 
requests His Excellency the Governor to re-oommife for the consideration of the 
Iimslative Council the amended acts of District Municipalities and local boards with a 
view to grant separate electorates to depressed classes professing the Hindu religion.” 

Mr. Srinivasan said that the depressed classes were not sufficiently educated 
poUticalSr or otherwise and they may not know the full value of the vote for some- 
Sme to come. It was not rare, he said, when there had been instances of votes of 
Adl-Dravidaa being obtained by promises of a treat to a pot of liquor. In a general 
deotorate the depressed classes could never hope to have a real representative of 
thdrs returned. He sug^ted separate electorates only as a temporary measure. 
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Mr. B. Rannan seconding the resolution said that the joint electorate was a 
cunning system which would do great harm to their intoiests. What was good, he 
asM, of giving the depressed classes joint electorates when the caste Hindus could 
not be approached by them and it was considered an arrogance for an Adi-Dravida 
to write a letter to a Hindu of the higher castes. 

Mr. N. Dandapani Pillai moved anothei resolution that joint electorates might 
be retained provided that seats were reserved on the bodies adequate to the numerical 
strength of the Adi-Dravidas but this was not piessed. 

Mr. V. L Muniswami Pillai said that under the two Acts it was not obligatory 
on the Government to reserve seats for the depiesscd classes and in these circum- 
stances if they were to contest elections from joint constituencies they would have 
to face great hardships. 

After some further discussion Mr. Srinivasan’s lesolutiou was passed. 

TEMPI.E Entry Question 

Mr. R, Srinivasan then moved the following resolution relating to temple entry 

“This Conference resolves that with regard to entry into Hindu temples, the 
depressed classes should not attempt any forcible entry but try to assert then rights 
wherever they are entitled to them and to agitato continually tor them ” ‘ 

Inhere was a prolonged discussion on this resolution and several delegates from 
Pondicherry and Porto Novo spoke feelingly on the denial to them of (3ie right of 
entry, Messrs. Arpudaswami Luther, N, Dandapani Pillai and L N. Ramanathan 
parwoipated m the discussion and advocated the staring of satyagraha immediately 
for securing the right to enter temples and even lay down their lives if need be for 
the cause. Mr. A. S. Sahajanada said that while he felt with everybody this disability, 
he would like to warn them of the dangers of passing brave resolutions and backing 
out when the time for action came If they wore denied the right to entet temples 
it was not the Brahmins who should be blamed for it, but the Padayaohi, the Naicker, 
the Yellala and other caste Hindus that prevented them. Where opMsition did not come 
from any of these quarters, there was the police official and the Government who pre- 
vented them, as it was said, in the interests of public peace He was of opinion 
that the present state of things could be set right by constitutional means and 
legislation could easily bo introduced on the matter if only all tneir Adi-Dravida 
representatives in the Legislative Council fought for it as one man. In conclusion 
he appealed to the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The house permitted its withdrawal whereupon Mr X N. Ramanathan walked 
out of the half after entering his protest against this decision. 

APTOINTKElSrT TO EXECUTIVE COUNOIIi 

About seven or eight other resolutions were then adopted without discussion. 
One of these was to lequest the British Government that if Dominion Status was 
to be granted to India, the interests of the depressed classes should be adequately 
safeguarded. Another urged on the local government the need for sending one or 
more members of the depressed classes to the ensuing Round Table oonferenoe 
while by a third resolution moved by Mr. Muniswami Pillai and seconded by 
Mr. Dharmalingam Pillai, the conference requested government to appoint a 
member of the Adl-Dravida communitiy to be a member of the Executive Council 
of the Madras Government in the vacancies about to arise therein. 

Opposition to iNDEPENusajOE Movement 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Filial next moved ; 

^'This Conference most emphatically condemns the action of the Indian National 
Congress m declaring independence and starting civil disobedience and calls upon 
all the peace-loving mtizens to stand by the Government in resisting this revolu- 
tfonary movement.” 

Mt* H. V. Jagannatham seconded the resolution which was also passed. 

Other resolutions expressing their thanks to the Viceroy for the solicitude he 
evinced for the depressed masses and recording the services to the Federation of 
Messrs. Muniswami Filial, Sahajananda, Snnivasan, Dharmalingam Pillai and 
B. Yeerian were also acoeptsd by the House, 

Ihe President in bringing the conference to a conclusion congratulated them 
on the successful session they had and thanked them for the honour they had 
conlerred on him by asbng him to preside over it. The conference Ihen dissolvedk 
(From ^ndu,’ Madras) 



Karnatak Non-Brahmin Coalcrcnce 

K K. Ilosmjini, in the course of his Presidential address at the Karnatak 
Non-Brabmm Conference held on the llth, 2lat/ 19:)0. at Belgaum, observed * 

Consistently with the mamtcnuncc of the integrity and individuality of our party^ 
it 18 open to us t o join eithci the Liberals oi the Congress party. Let us compare 
the work done by the Lilierals mostly thiouglx the Legislature, with that done by 
the Congresstnea oiit'^ido it. Xiio awakening ot the masses is due more to the 
Congress than to the Liberals through the legislatures and their other associations. 
Before the inaugunition oi the N. 0, O movement, political activity was 
confined practically to the cities. To the Mahatma is due the credit of carrying 
politics to villages from the cities, and to the masses from the classes. Of course 
the election campaign goes some way towards national consciousness. A review of 
the past work shows that this activity arises during the election campaigns and 
even then the candidates scarcely enlighten the masses on the vital issues on the 
right solution of which their well-being depends. The election propaganda has been 
anything but constitutional. Once elected, most of the members of the Legislatures 
scarcely keep themselves in touch with the electorates, with the xeault that the so-called 
representatives of the masses utterly fail to redress the grievances of those whom 
they represent. The recent Bardoli No-tas campaign is an eloquent and indubitable 
testimony of the work that could be done by the Congressmen outside the L^s- 
laturos. We must not, I think, fight shy of the fact that neither we nor the Liberals 
foresaw the outstanding defects inherent in the constitution of the Beforms ot 
1919. The Government cannot attribute the failure of Diarchy to anything like 
want of adequate response on our part. Unlike the Eesponsiviats, we co-operated 
unconditionally with the Government patiently enduring public censure with the 
fond hope ot doing some good to the dumb millions Wo hoped to lend relief to 
the Eayat by i^educing the high incidence of land tax. We could not. We endea- 
voured to nd him of illiteracy by making primary education free and compulsory. 
We faikd. We tiied to give him siUlicient raedieal aid but there was no money. 
We could not save the victims of drink and drug lest education should starve. We 
keenly felt the necessity of reducing the much too heavy expenditure that the 
Military Departmen t and the princely Indian Civil Service entailed. But these arc 
the rcservea subjects and as such beyond our control. In short, we Mled not 
because we were inefficient and irresponsive, not even because the Government were 
apathetic, but because and only because Diarchy is a half-way house between res- 
ponsibility and irresponsibility and on that account contains the seeds of Mure 
within itself. 

The Liberals who form the classes of India would be benefited if a few more high 
salaried posts are thrown open to the Indians and could wait for any length of time 
for full Oominion Government, But what of the masses ? If the progress of the 
masses proceeds at the present rate it would take centuries for them to reach the 
level of the classes in education let alone the material side of their betterment, 
Unless the system of administration is changed as early as possible in such a way 
as to give sufficient powers to the Government of India, formed on a democratic 
basis called by whatever name, to substantially curtail the present heavy expenditure 
and to apply the money saved on reducing the taxation and the amehoracion of the 
masses, I think there is no salvation for the masses. This is not at all posable in a 
dominion of India within the British Empire. 

In the first place British Parliament is not going to o3er Domimoxt Rule to India 
immediately nor even in the near future. The statement of Lord Russel, the Under- 
secretary of State for India* and the speech of the Viceroy m the Assembly not to 
speak of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's letter to Mr. Baldwin as well as the views 
of the imperialistic section of the British press warrant this statement Ten years ago, 
we thought that we would have Swarajya in 1950 . But we now find, that it is as far 
off as ever, nay it is even further off. Year in and year out the helpless Rayat is pro- 
gressively deteriorating materially and morally. Every day of delay leads him nearer 
to stamtion. Granting for the sake of argument that we shall get full Dominion 
Btatus immediately or within a decade or ^two the case for British connection with a 
place in the British Empire is by no means strong. We should never fall to note that 
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on every occasion, when the British introduced reforms in India, we are made to pay 
a very heavy price for the same, btrict limitations and haid conditions are imposed 
on that part of the Government, which is responsible to the people. Now, do you 
think that India under Dominion Rule will have the power to reduce the heavy 
expenditure of the Civil Services or of the Military Department ? Do you think, in 
short, that the Dominion of India will have a constitution based on the ix demands 
of Mahatma Gandhi ? I do not think you have any reason to think so. It is believed 
by those m favour of British Connection that Dominion Status is virtual independence. 
Would it were so. But the truth is that Dominion Status is as far from freedom as 
independence is from subjection. 

Let us not, therefore, yield to the temptation of wasting our energy on the proposed 
Round-Table Conference. Let us not either be optimistic about the Simon Com- 
mission's Report. We can easily anticipate their recommendations It may be 
proposed to make the provinces autonomous m form but irresponsible m reality. The 
principle of Diarchy or something of the same sort may be introduced in the Central 
Government. The Simon Reforms will be as unworkable as were those of 1919. We 
made a mistake then. Let us not repeat it now 

For our party, there is nothing but to accept the Congress creed I am sure the 
Liberals sooner or later will follow suit. Our decision to enter the Indian National 
Congress is likely to take some of you by storm. But your doubts, misgivings, and 
apprehensions will speedily vanish if you but carefully note that the step you propose 
to take is the logical conclusion of all that we have learnt by our long experience 
in the past We propose to take the step for want of a better alternative. Let those 
who have reason to differ from us but convince us that we can follow profitably, of 
course, another course rather than the one we intend to pursue and we shall adopt 
the same forthwith. I have given the question prolonged thought, A better alter- 
native is not to be found. 

^ It may be said by some that by signing the Congress creed our party might lose 
Its individuality. The fear is groundless. By proper organisation we can easily out- 
number the classes m the Congress. Moreover even within the Congress we can form 
a group of our own, maintaining the integrity of our party intact. 

The next question of importance is this : How far and in what way can we be 
useful to the Congress ? The present programme of the Congress has two aspects— 
Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha, and the constructive one I am afraid we may not 
at the present stage be able to undertake mass civil disobedience Let me not be 
misunderstood. I say that we cannot be civil resisters at present for the simple 
reason that we lack the necessary training for so doing, Satyagraha is a perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional weapon inasmuch as the Satyagrahi bieaks any law for 
the time being in force because he honestly believes that the law, which he is forced 
to defy, does greater harm than good to the country. We have every light to refuse 
payment of taxes when and so for as they are too heavy for us to bear or they are not 
used for purposes we have m view. However, we must take our own time to be able 
to practise Satyagraha, The risk of mass civil disobedience without exemplary 
discipline and sense of responsibility is too obvious. 

To start with, therefore, ou r activities shall be confined to constructive work such 
as : (1) the formation of Congxess Committees in the villages with a view to 
discourage litigation, the^ outstanding curse against which the villagers must be 
helped; (2) to fight the drink and drug evils not so much by picketing as by silent 
and persuasive house to house propaganda such as would induce the villagers to 
subject the morally depraved to such boycott j (3) to encourage physical development 
by smrting gymnasiums ; to start cottage industries such as khaddar production, etc, 
and boycott of foreign cloth and foreign articles ; (S) to enlighten the ryot on the 
improved methods of agriculture and horticulture and the economy connected 
therewith. Of course the anti-untouchability propaganda also must be taken up in 
right earnwt but with great care and skill. We cannot rid ourselves of the tyranny 
m custom in a moment 

/ It gives me profound pain to note that some of the leaders of the depressed 
ej^ses are miricading their people by advisingthem to dissociate themselves from 
.ne^,Ual acdvities. I humblv inv^^^ attention to the fact that if the so-called 
W Pariahs within the Hindu community, all Indians by reason of 
th«kc<«owfaiiduationaKtyarethc Pariahs of the British Empire, nay of the whole 
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white world The removal of untouchabillty within the Hindu community will be the 
logical conclusion of the removal of the wider untouchabillty of Inlians by attaining 
freedom. I earnestly appeal to the depressed classes and other minority communities 
like the Muslims, Sikhs, tmd the rest to co-operate with the Congress, which by 
universal consent is the only AlMndia political organisation that can be called 
national in the true sense Independent India will attend to the interests and rights 
of the minorities far better than the Biitish Government has ever done 


Ail India Women ’$ Conference 


Lady Sykes* opening Address 

**We must try to educate the Indian public to drop the old prejudice against in- 
dependent careers for women. They must come to see that there is nothing deroga- 
tory in an Indian girl taking up teaching and nursing*', observed Lady Sykes opening 
the fourth annual session of the All-India Women's Conference which met at 
Bombay on the 20th, Januat y 1030^ Mrs Sarojini Naidu presiding. 

Lady Sykes began with a reference to the impending political change and said : 
^‘India is on the eve of political and momentous significance It is almost superfluous 
to dwell on the enormous importance of the question of women's education at this 
grave juncture Political reform, unless accompanied step by step by social reform, 
IS of little real service to the country's uplift Indeed, I may go so far as to say, political 
advancement minus a corresponding social advancement, is a contradiction in terms. 
Let us take, for example, the subject of nation-bmiding, whereon the future of India 
so largely depends. The defective physique ot the rising generation baa caused the 
educationist aeep concern, but no real progress for remedying this is possible so long 
as there persists behind the purdah a body of conservative reactionary opinion whicE 
is responsible for the high rate of infant morality, apathy in taking precautions against 
malaria and other preventible diseases, neglect of sanitation and social evils like 
child marriages. 

*‘The East is waking up from its sleep of centuries, Wc see what education has 
done for the women of Turkey. Upon our shoulders lies a grave responsibility for 
seeing that India does not fall to rise to the occasion.** 

Lady Sykes pleaded for banishing prejudice against women taking up independent 
profbssions and urged that in village uplift lay a field of work of far-reaching impor** 
tance. In the 7 th century, when Europe was plunged in the darkness of the middle 
Ages, Emperor Harsha's sister took a prominent part in theological discussions. 

Lady Sykes concluded : ‘*In this India of ours, which gave birth to administra- 
tors ana warriors among women like Ahalya Bai and the Rani of Jhansi and m our 
own days to rulers such as the Begum of Bhopat who takes such an active part in 
directing and leading our movement we have surely no reason to despair,** 

Freiddential Address 

In the course of her presidential address Mrs, Sarojini Naidu emphatically 
declared that she was not a feminist and would never be one as the demand for 
granting preferential treatment to women was an admission of their inferiority. 
There was no need for such a thing in India, for the women of this country ham 
always stood by the side of men in political counsels and fields of battle. 

Adverting to the purpose of the Conference, Mrs, Naidu continued that the Con- 
ference existed not merely to pass resolutions for educational and social reforms, but 
for something more profound, more intimate and more enduring in human value. 'Hie 
charge had been made against womenhood that their genius haa been one of isolation, 
exclusion and passive resignation m the handa of destiny, and that they were bound 
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by m^re traditions and w«re unable to get beyond the fetters of dead convention and 
ideas. She thought the Conference was a triumph and vindication of her assertion 
that the genius of Indian womenhood included everything and was all comprehensive 

Indian culture was creative and was able to transmute even the hostility of their 
enemies into friendship. The Conference was a proof of the indivisible quality of 
fellowship of all women. All the circumstances of their national stiuggle must tem- 
porarily make them seem to be aggressively and almost exclusively nationalist in 
Iheir attitude towards life, but she was first and last a human being and did not recog- 
nise divisions of humanity mere ly because of race and geogiaphical barriers. Men 
made wars and created political and economic divisions for their selfish interests, 
and created combinations and groups of friendship and hostility. But all these were 
temporary shifts and the purpose of womenhood in the nation’s and world's life was 
to do away with these temporary barriers They were evangelists of peace working 
for the attainment of common rights of humanity, as against exploitation of nation by 
nation. 

Resolutxons 

A number of resolutions touching upon social conditions of women were adopted. 
The first resolution urged that the mother should have equal rights of guardianship 
over children with the father and also demanded for widows preferential rights of 
guatdianship over them. 

Lady Tata, moving the resolution, characterised the present law giving the father 
right to custody of children as most unnatural and unequal. 

The second resolution recorded the opinion that there should be equality between 
the sexes m the matter of Inheritance and control of property and, as steps towards 
the goal, extended sui^iort to Mr. Jayakar's bill on the gains of learning, to Mr. 
Jogiah’s measure regarding women’s rights of inheritance and to Mr. Sarda’s bill to 
secure a share for the Hindu widow in the husband’s family property, all of which 
were pending before the Legislatures. 

Removal of “UNTotrcHABiLiLv” 

The third resolution adopted ran : — “The Conference suppoits all efforts being 
made to (a) remove untouchability (b) remove evils of intemperance, (c) suppress 
immoral trafiic in women and children and further supports Mr. Jayakar’s bill to 
remove the disabilities affecting “untouchables'’ and prevent dedication of Devadasis, 
the Madras Brothels Bill and all other bills on similar lines." 

SUPPORT TO Child Marriage Act 

The Conference next adopted a resolution (i) expressing satisfaction at the passa^jc 
of the Child Marriage Act, (b) urging that it should be amended so as to bring it 
into line with the recommendations of the All-India Women’s conference and fixing 
the age of consent at i 6 for girls and at 21 for bo3rs ; (c) suggesting the^ formation of 
Sarda Committees in order to make the law effective and to brinjf to light breaches 
^ the law ; (d) demanding immediate provision of adequate machinery for the regis- 
tration of marriages and ensuring correct registration of births and, (e) condemning 
the agitation against the Sarda Act started by certain sections of Hindus and Maho- 
medans as also the proposed bills for securing exemption from the operations of 
the Act. 

Muslim ladies accorded whole-hearted support to the resolution. Miss Feroze 
Din, a delegate, declared that marriage according to Islam was a contract and no 
contract could be valid unless the parlies to it were above sixteen. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Shufi Tayabjt then moved a resolution, which also was unanimously adopted, 
condemning the system of purdah and enforced seclusion of women. She appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims alike 10 adopt practical measures to secure its discontinuance. 

The last resolution which was moved from the chair urged women to stand for 
elections to the legislatures, by capturing which they could prevent anti* women legis- 
lation from being passed. 



The Lahore Journalists’ Conference 


^ Important letolutions conccining the future oi journalibm and the welfare of 
ipuinnhsts were passed by a Confeicnoe of those journalists who had come up to 
Lahore in connection with the Congress and allied conferences. The conference was 
held on the 2nd Januatif I9o0 unci was attended by several local journalists. 

Mr Zafar AH, Editoi of the “Zamindiu’,” welcoming those present, hoped that 
out of this sniali gatheiing, would spring up well organised annual conferences, 
reprefecntative oi the profcsbion. In the case ot muinalists, numbers did not matter, 
for one journalist always spoke for thousands and millions. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Abdulla Bielvi, Editor of the “Bombay Chionicle" m the course of his 
presidential speech said 

These aie days of organisation. No group of individuals eau expect to maintain 
and improve their status without continuous oiganisod efibit. There are few profes- 
sions m the country which are in greater or more urgent need of organization than 
that of journalism and yet ours is the least oiganised profession. The disabilities 
under which the Indian journalists have to woik are more numerous and greater 
than those of the members of any other profession. They have to work more and 
harder j»nd in circumstances that put a heavy strain on their body and mind and 
their holidays are fewer. To add to this not only is the average salary they get 
meagre, but they have also no security of tenure. In India the circumstances which 
make the living of a jouinahst a precarious one are too discjuietingly numerous and 
what makes his lot specially hard is the absence ot any provision for pension or 
provident fund, not to speak of icgulations which exist in many other countries, 
guaranteeing good wages for gooa work, msuiaiico against sickness, accident, unem- 
ployment and old ago with contribution from employers. 

It 18 a curious irony that the teacher and the journalist who, more than members 
of any other profession, contiibuto to the education and enlightenment of mankiad 
arc rewarded on the most niggardly scale for the servicolthey render. But the teacher 
has some compensation in roj^rd to condition of work and Idsure which the Indian 
journalist seldom secures. 

I do not ignore the fact that the hardships of Indian journalists to which 1 have 
referred are greatly mitigated in some newspaper oflSces in this country but T ‘have 
no doubt you will readily agree with me that the picture I have drawn of the 
condition of the average Indian journalist is not ovetdrawn. 

In every country the Press is the guardian of the liberties of its pcoplelas well 
as the most eflfeotivo instrument foi extending the bonds of human freedom and 
progress and ^tho extent to which a journalist helps to fulfil this two-fold purpose 
of the Press is the measure of his true success as a jcurnslist. Judged bv this test 
the Indian jpurnalists have reason to bo proud of their achievemcni The Indian 
Press has played no mean pan in the country*8 struggle for freedom and the sacri- 
fices which Indian jouinahsts have made and the risks which they even Ho-dayj; run 
m making their contribution to that struggle have few paiallels in other parts 
of the world. In the Indian journalist those who are interested and engage in 
denying freedom to India have recognised the most formidable foe and special wea- 
pons have been devised to curb and repress his independent and courageous advocacy 
of the national cause. Though the Press Act of odious memory is no longer on 
tile statute book, its sinister spirit still continues enshtmed in the provisions of the 
Customs’ Post Offices, Begjstration of Books, the Princes* Protection Act. in Sections 
163 of the Indian Penal Code and above all in that “Prince among political sections* 
of that Code, Section 124-A. which has been constantly used against journalists from 
Mahatma Oandhi and the late Lokmanya Tdak to the humblest member of the 
profeotioD^ as if in cruel mockery of the “Preedom of the Press’* we are supposed 
to enjoy* If in India the Press is to exercise its true function, it is essential that 
the snackcls which fetter it now should bs removed and it should occupy the same 
position aa the Press occupies m say Bngland or the XTnited States of America. In 
the X7»8Ji« there are neither Pederal nor ^te laws dealing spedally with the Press which 
is d»9lt With when necessary, only under the Common X^aw concerning libel, slander 
the Common Law itself is not dykHfimikr to that prevaiUng in England* News- 
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aperij in these two countries sometimes 'commit worse ‘‘offences’* than those that 
re compiehensively dealt with in this country under Section 124-A but no one o\rei 
links of prosecutinjc them for the Government as well as the people of those coun- 
•les realise that the best antidote against such abuse ot freedom is free public 
pinion itself and that nothing could be a more dangerous menace to their own free- 
om than fettenu|^ the entue Piess for fear that some newspapers may outstrip the 
mits of fail ciiticism. We must organise ourselves to be able to successfully resist 
11 attempts made from any quartei to tamper with the liberty of the Press which is 
b once a priceless achievement and a strong bulwark of civilisation. 

The Astglo-Indiak Press 

The problem that Indian journalists have to face is complicated by the existence 
a our midst of the Anglo-Indian Piess The Anglo-Indian Press is in many respects 
journalistic monstrosity. Foi decades it has been a menace to Indian Freedom, 
t has consistently opposed the Indian demand for freedom, slandered the most 
espected of Indian leaders and pieaohed the arrogant gospel of white siipeiiority 
nd supremacy. And yet it has flourished on the income derived from Indian subs- 
nbers and advertisers and the Indian tax payers In India the Government Dopart- 
awts, the Railways and all faemi-Government concerns like Port Trusts, Municipa- 
ities and local bodies as well as business firms are the principal advertisers, 
^hese Departments and concerns get money from the tax-payers and it is part of 
his money which is utilised virtually, if not intentionally to subsidise the Anglo- 
ndian papers through advertisements to enable them to carry on Anti-Indian 
propaganda. Is there any country in the world where such an open scandal would 
le allowed to continue for a single day? Could wo imagine a newspaper being allowed 
o exist, let alone prosper, in England, in Germany, in the TJ, S. A. or in any other 
vvestern country the object oi whose existence was to show that the people of the 
30unto were unfit to govern themselves, that the men whom they respected and 
•evered were charlatans and quacks if not knaves ? In every country a newspaper 
s hee to express whatever views it likes. But in no country is a neswpaper per- 
mtted fpr a single day to carry on propaganda of slander against them with the 
■nark of infeiionty. That in India such an unpatriotic press is allowed to exist 
ind that too. with the help of the tax-payer’s money is the measure of the degra- 
lation to which we have been brought as a result of our political bondage. But, 
[ must confess, to no small extent we oui selves are the instruments of our own 
lumihation in this mattei. For, it is the money not merely of the tax-payer but 
lIso of the Indian subscriber and the Indian advertisa* which suppoits this hostile 
mti-national force in the country The ways of Indian newspaper readeis and 
dvertisers aie strange I I have known of many of them who run to Indian news- 
►ai^rs whenever they have a grievance of their own to ventilate which no Anglo- 
ndian paper will ventilate but who will either not subscribe to any Indian news- 
»aper or will vie with one another in giving their advertisements to the Anglo- 
ndian papers in preference to Indian papers. 

The Anglo-Indian Press as it is conducted to-day is a national peril and concerted 
neasuros must be taken to meet it. The manifestations of what Mahatma Gandhi 
las described as ‘‘slave mentality” that we see everywhere in our midst is duo, in 
ip small measure, to the poison of beliiting all Indian institutions, aspirations and 
Jaims which is being injected into thousands of minds from day to day by tha 
Inglo-Indian Press. In this connection I wish it to be clearly understood that 
uy remarks are intended only against the Anglo-Indian Press as an institution and 
hat I have not only no desire to blaroo the journalists who are working for it, but 
have sympathy for them for the diflEicuIt position in which they are placed and I 
dmire not a few of them for their merits as journalists. 

I shall not repeat the cant about the profession bring a noble one. For what 
eally matters is not the profession one belongs to but the sincere effbrfca one makes 
0 be worthy of it. As I said a few minutes ago Indian journalists have a record 
ervice to the country of which one may well be proud* 

CoMMHNX/ Newspapers 

The communal newspaper is a negarion of all that is beet in journalism* It is 
a loomalist is essentially a propagandist But the no less essenlial mark of a 
ouEganst is that he is always iudicial and insists on fwr-play to all. Is the 
CTS! ii twsj ;newspa^ idiat exists in our country distinguished by the existence of 
imbont which a newspaper is not worth the name? 
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Before I close, there is an unfortunnte tendency to which I cannot help drawing 
attention. I refer to the disproportionately larger place which England and the 
Western countries occupy m the neas columns of our papers than the great Asiatic 
countries. As in education so in jouinalism, thanks mainly to our Bub]ection, we 
have neglected the rich heritage for which Asm offers and have failed to develop it 
for our common benefit. History is being made to-day and will continue to be 
made as days pass by more in Angora, in Teheran, m Kabul, in'* Nanking and m 
Tokyo, not to speak of Delhi, than in Pans and Beilin, London and a Washington 
Unfortunately, because the work of gathering and distributing the news 0? the 
world 18 mainly in European hands we, in Inaia, as well as our eonterences in other 
parts of Asia, know little about this history and Vi hat is more unfortunate, careless 
to know about it while all of us know much more about happenings m Europe and 
America. I fully realise the difficulties in our uay, but I am quite sure if ‘the more ' 
important newspapers in the country pooled their resources adequate and satisfactory 
arrangements could easily be made to acquaint Indian readers with the march of 
events m Asiatic countries m a more systematic and intelligent manner than * is 
possible to-day/" 

Retolutioni Fafted 

A resolution moved from the chair condoling the deaths of Mirzabon, Upson, 
Banki Dayal and De Souza was earned. 

Peoposal foe AuAiSBik Obganisation 

Mr. A. S. Iyengar (Delhi) moved and Mr. Punniah (Karachi) seconded a re- 
solution urging the convening of a conference of exnerienced journalists to discuss 
tbe question of farming an All-India Journalists’ Organisation to frame rules for 
the general ^idance of the profession with a view to promoting fellow feeling 
among and the well-being of its members and to protect and advance the cause ot 
journalism. The President was authorised to circularise journalist orgamsationb 
and journalistB all over India inviting views and suggestions for consideration by 
the proposed conference, to be held not later than the 10th April at a'convemeat 
place. The resolution was canied. 

(toSXJS OF JOUENALISTS 

Two resolutions of Mr. Durga Das (Delhi), seconded by Mr. Piare Mohan 
Dattatnya (Lahore) Mr. A. S. Iyengar, were passed. The first requested the President 
Mr. Brelvi, to have a census in daily or weekly journals and news agencies, with 
a record of the status, pay and prospects of the various grades of workers, to enable 
the proposed JoumaUsts" Conference to decide on the best course of promoting the 
cause or loumaiism. 

Assembly Peisss Qali*eey 

The second resolution wdeomed the conaStution by the President of the Leds- 
latlve Assembly of a Press Advisory Committee for the Assembly Press Gallery and 
hoped that the Presidents of Provincial Legislative Council would act likewise. 

The Conference also hoped that the Assembly Press Gallery Advisory Committee 
would be enlarged so as to ensure adequate representation of working journalists as 
disdnet from journalist M. L, A. s," 

Case Against ‘‘Riyasat’" Editoe 

Mr. Karamchand (Lahorel moved and Mr. A, S. Iyengar seconded the resolutions 
urging that the trial of the Editor of “Riyasafc” under the Princes" Protection Aet be 
held m Delhi and not at Hoshangabad where the trial would hamper defence and 
prevent an appeal to a higher court in British India. The resolution also ur^ the 
journalist members of the Cental Legislature to secure the repeal of the Princes" 
i?rotecfciott Act or at least an amendment of the Act providing for trial at a place 
where the paper is published. 

Qovbenmbnt’s Bepebssivb Poiuoy Condehnhd 

Mr. Abdur Bahim (Calcutta) moved, and Mr. D. Rajah (Madras) and Mr. 
Khushal CSiand Khurshand (Lahore) supported a resolution, wliidfi was carried 
condemning tike repressive policy against journalists and congratulating the latter 
on their maintaining the reputation of the profession for Integrity, courage and 
independence. 

On the motion of Mr. Abdur Bahitn the Conference condteiined the policy 
adopted In certain Indian States in putting ob^dnclea In the way of free and in« 
dependent jourualUui. 
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AnvifisioiJ Of Press to Lboistatorer 

Mr* Abdur Eahim moved, aad Mr. Ralinath Roy* Editor ol ‘Tbo Tribune^* 
supported a resolution, which, was carried, declaring that it is tho right of a nows- 
paper representative to be adcadttod without undue restriction, to public sittings of a 
logislatarc or law court, and especially taking strong exception to tho manner m 
which passes are issued to Press representatives for tho I*iiajab Council and to the 
improper personal searches to which they are being subiccted m the court of the 
ipecial magistrate trying the Lahore Conspiracy case* 

Jury TRXAr> ror Sedition Oaseb 

On the motion oC Mr. Peary Mohan Dattatriya, seconded by Mr. A. S. Sharma 
(Lahore), the Conference adopted a resolution urging jury trial for press sedition 
cases under Bee. 124 A. L P. 0. 

Hours Work 

Mr. Sharma proposed a resolutaon regarding the hours of work being limited to 
six hours daily, etc., and it was referred to the proposed conference in April, 

The Conference also passed Mr. Parushottamdas Tandon’s resolution, that news- 
papers and magazines should not admit advertisements against itho interests of the 
country ox those deterimental to the public morals. 


The All Injia Journalists’ Conference 


The AU-India Journalists* and press-OwHers* Conference met in the Oowasji 
Jahangir Hall, Bombayj on the I5th Mm 195(? with Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, 
Editor, “The Hmdu** in the chair. Prominent among those present were Mr. 
H A. Brelvi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle”, Mr, Ramanand Ohatterice, OoL G. H. 
Gidney, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. J. L. Sahani, Editor, “The Hindustan 
Times”, Mr. K. P. Khadilkar, Editor, “Navakal”, Mr. N. !h. Belgaumwalla and Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya. 

Welcome Aderesr 

Mr. K. Natarajan, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
ddegates said that the Viceroy’s promulgation of the Press Ordinance had brought 
them together and made them realise ,tho importance of tho Indian Press having an 
organisation which could speak for itself, represent its views and protect its 
interests whenever they were threatened or injured and he hoped that before they 
parted steps might be taken to initiate such an organisation on a permanent 
^tog. Proceeding, the speaker stated that the Viceroy said that the repeal of the 
Press Act had a baneful effect on the Press, but as a long-experienced Indian 
joumalisti he emphalacally repudiated such an allegation. The Indian Press, since 
the mauguratiem of the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms, had been interesting itBolf 
largmy m social ppblems such as tho removal of untonohability, Hmdu-Mttslim 
unityv child mamage, suppression of prostitution, prohibition etc. Politics had 
c^ed to possess an unhealthy ptedominanoe in public discussions. The vigilance 
with which the conduct of officials and details of administration used to be ImlowM 
by the Indian press had relaxed on account of the growth of a feeling that the 
attamment of self-government was the only permanent remedy for them. The 
Simon Commission therefore had the largest share of press criMc^m and the British 
Government and the Viceroy had recognised the justice of the urittoms by propo* 
sing the Round Table Conference which virtually superseded the Oommiwion and 
made its report only materials for discussion along with other materials b^ore 
con&^nce. In the Bardoli affiair, likewise, the ^vemment with great reluctance 
adiDiiited the correctness of press criticism and revoked its decirion. The fBxst was 
that the Indian Press worlcea in close touch with national organisations and 
woriceri^ and hence had increased m power and a sense of the responsiWUty, wUoh 
they owed pnmanly to the people of India and not to the Government. 
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Coiitiiuiinp,, Mr. Naiara]an Raid that the greatest objcelion to the Press Ordinance 
\ 7 tta that It pre\onteii the Piesa fiom doing i(r duty to the people except as far as 
it was pel muted by the Excoutno (toveiiniient toi the time being The lawyer and 
the doctoi had then iiglils <lehned, but the 30 innahfot who was otten a man of no 
inforioi educaiion and Imd gcneially a wider outlook was foiced under the 
Ordinance to think not of what he should wiite to publish ui public interests but 
of what impie^sion his wutings might produce oa poisons looking at everything 
betwoon buieauoiatic blinkers This ho icgarded as au unw^aiianted interference with 
journalists* professional lights If the Uovernincnt tieated the Indian picas as its 
natiual enemy, tho Cio vein meat would have to thank itself it the Indian Piess 
reciprocated tho Hentimenl 

The Oulinancs' as liamed conlained proof of the complete misconception of 
the Indian Ihcsa in that it songht to penalise not only wiitings favouring revolution 
and violence but alno civil dihobedienoo which I\Ii Gokhalo held was an extieme 
constitutional nu‘thod Me concluded by saying that civil disobedience was only 
a small part of this wdiole pioblcm which was much bigger, and he felt that if 
civil disobedience were dropiicd to-moirow'' the movement would lose nothing of its 
immense potentialities and uelualities as a comprehensive and natural solvent of 
nearly all the eountry*s social pioblems, such as, tho removal of untouchability, 
Hindu-Muslim unity, eliraination of abuses of caste and amclioiation of the crushing 
poverty of the masses. These and more were integral paits of Mr Gandhi^a 
programme of which the Viceroy saw the smallest part lespcctmg civil disobedience 
Indian journalists on the other hand had viewed tho movement as a whole 
as a great blessing and one that was bound to command the respect, admua- 
tion and adhesion of all to whom the Indian problem was predominantly 
social and religious and only suporfieially political. Every Indian jouinahst 
theieforo had to wule appreciatively ot the Uandhi movement and if the 
Ordinance applusl to such writings all Indian papcis would have to close 
down. The only ^yay this contingency could bo avoided was for tho Govern- 
ment to appicciute the solid social achievements of Gandhiji’s movement, release 
Gandhiji and b^atyagrahis, and initiate action in respect of tho eleven points of Gan- 
dhiji for the amefioitition of the economic preS'^ure of tho present system^ on the 
masses. The solution of thcbo ditUcuItics was not to be found in repressive laws 
but in a eoticiliatory policy and if and when Lord Irwin’s Government turned thdr 
attention in this direction they would find tho Indian Press solidly behind them, 

Mr. Brelvi, Bccrctory, then read messegos of sympathy from Mrs. Naidu, Messrs, 
3Sr. 0, Kclkar, 0. Y* Chiuttimanu and J. C. Gijpta, Editor, ‘‘Advance” among others, 
Mr. Ai Rangaswarai Iyengar, Editor of the “Hindu” then delivered his presidential 
address. Tne following is tho text ■ 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Qcntlomen of the Press, and Friends I am deeply grate- 
ful to you for inviting me to preside over this important and urgent oonforenco* 
While 1 greatly appreciate and value tho honour, I am oven moro sensible of tho 
heavy responnibility which you have imposed on mo. Only by your wholehearted 
co-operation and determination to face in a practical and honourable manner the 
grave and urgent problems before ua to-day can 1 hope to discharge the duties 
that you have called ujion me to undertake. 

The occasion which has brought us together is neither a ceremonial nor a festive 
one ; it is an urgent situation in which the Press and the printing trade in this 
country are faced with a crisis gravei than any they have had to surmount during 
a century of their existence. I shall not take up your time with any lengthy dis- 

? ui8ition or elaborate argumentation on minor issues. I shall proceed as briefly as 
can to draw your attention to tho main question that has arisen for our solution 
at the present juncture. 

Purpose or thr Oootbrekor 

This conference of representatives of newspapers and pnnting presses h^ been 
convened for the purpose of concerdng mesBurea to meet the situatioa that has 
arisen from the promulgation of the Press Ordinance ^at threatens their honourable 
eristence and progress. It is my desire therefore that in dealing with this quesdou 
we should not be side-tracked Into a discussion of other no doubt equally im- 
portant issues which do not, however, have a direct beutring on this question* 

47 
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The Govjeenmbnt and Press Control 

Bureaucracies like the Bouibons neither leain nor unlearn The same mentality 
that prompted the enactment of tho Vernacular Press Act moie than fifty years ago 
subsists with the same vigour to-day lu yimla and lu White hall unaffected by all 
the talks about Parliamentary mstitulious and Dominion Status, The same ovei. 
sensitiveness of the bureaucracy to ciiticism which Sir William Mnir, Sir Eiskine 
Perry and Cob Yule of the India Council m 1878 described as being lespousiblo for 
that Act, the same clamour of the European community iii India, tho same diffeien- 
tiation between European and Indian section of the Press that dominated the mind 
of the Government fifty yeais ago dominate it to-day, unimpaued. And unless we 
journabsts make up our mind to organise and eflectively lesist this perpetual 
tendency of bureacracies to muzzle the Pic=s the future of civil liberties, nay of 
popular freedom m India would be black indeed 

Lord Lytton’s Press Act was iepeal(‘d after foiii yoais by a Vicoioy whose name 
continues to be cheiished in this couiitiy as of one who sought to piomote the 
freedom and welfaie of the people of this <»ountxy and faced the wiath of the 
bureaucracy as no other Viceioy has dared to do since Foi 20 yeaia the Govern- 
ment felt safe with Sec. Ii4-A of the Penal Code , bat the Bangabahi case unsettled 
them and the Sedition Law wrs re-enacted in lb97 lu the dangoioiis foini iii which it 
continues to stand to-day. The next wave of lepicssion that btaited in 1906-7 took us 
to the enactment of the Indian Pi ess Act of 1910 uiidci tho aegis of Loid Moiley 
himself who more than any other had stood foi libei 1 ics of the Press lu his own 
country aud in Ireland. Tho sponsor of that Act, Sii H(*ibert Lislcy, honestly 
confessed that there weie no parallclb to follow iti Biitish legislation lu this matter 
and that he had to go to Austna to copy its pi o visions fiom a Haphburgan modeL 
The present Press Ordianco extends and enlarges this code of pie-vvai Austria to a 
degree that puts into tho shade even the contiol of tho Pi ess m England and in 
India during the War years and that has a parallel perhaps only in the doings of 
the. Dublin Castle during tho Black and Tan regime. 

The fundamental cause of the persistence of this Anti-Press fever in the govern- 
mental system of this countiy was once analysed bv Lord Moiley with his usual 

S ht when he sought to bring up icprcfasion and xeform side by aide m the 
nistration of this country* Ts the existence of a free Piess compatible with 
the existence of an autocratic Government'— was a question on which after citing 
Mill and Macaulay he came to the conclusion that it is and the ficedom of the 
Press ought to be a reality even m this country Yet he was powoilcss to resist 
the introduction of the Press Act in 1019 in India, Foi, so long as tho authority 
of the State is vested m the uncontrolled kcepuig of an alien buieancracy not- 
withstanding all the forms and jiretcnces of Paihamcutary institutions, tho tendency 
to control the free expiession of public opinion on the system, methods and acts 
of‘ that Government, is bound to assert itself from time to time in all shapes and 
forma And if to-day this control and suppression ol news and thought in the 
country is sought to bo carried out by measures more far-i caching than any known 
to the history of this law in India it is because of the desire to protect the existing 
system against the rapid and overwhelming growth of public opinion m tho country 
that the system should yield its place to one based upon full Swaraj for India 

History is full of the lessons of such efforts and I need not say that whatever 
the Government may do or may not do at the present juncture, time, in tho words 
of Gladstone on a historic occasion, is on our s;do* Time is m favour of those great 
forces of progress and freedom that to-day are surging everywhere to obtam mastery 
over the forces of authonty and power, oi repression and reaction. 

Our immediate task, however, is to find out how to meet the situation, so far as 
we are concerned, that has been brought about by the enactment of tho Press Ordi- 
nance. You will allow me therefore to briefly examine its professed scope and aims 
and Its actual operation on and consequences to new^apers and publications in India. 
The former, we may take it, have been set out by His Excellency Lord Irwin in the 
. ecq>lanatory statement which he has appended to the Ordinance, while the latter have 
to be deduced from the provisions of the sectaona of the Ordinance itself, the manner 
in, .wen they have already been worked and the results thereof. 

W Exc^ency dawns that the measure is not designed to "restrict the just liber- 
Ibress or to^dieck the fair criticism of to administration,” He informs 
^ emergency.” The plea of emergency is one that hs^ 

made for to purpose of enabling the Viceroy to use his powers 
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of Or(lmancc-m<ikin{>. It is perhaps of the same category as that which Loid Lytfoa 
Uigea in his telegiam to the Seciotary ot Stole m 1878 when he said . “We have 
accordingly propaicd a Rill and I piopose to pass it at a single bitting on the plea 
or urgency which is not factitious, afteiwards iciiorting to you out proceedings in 
aetou II the me.isuie becomes an acconi])Usheu tact declaied by us as urgently 
necessary ui the lulciestb ot pubh‘* safety, it imU piobably be accepted with, far less 
oDjecLion than if it had formed the subject of picvious diseubsionJ' If this is not 
so ana If the emoij>enoy is really of a sudden and tempoiary ehaiacter, then the 
obsoivations of His Escellenc'y in parap^raphs 2 and 3 aic wholly uu-callea for. Oa 
cae otliei hand those obscivitions make it peitectlv clear that beneath the plea of 
*^(51110(1 boliof and do^ue that the Indian Pi ess should be con- 
r I Govcinmont and the bmcaucraey in this country , that the 

1 ^ I*idun Puss Act la 11)22 was a miblako , that the anticipations formed 
wiiiTi. the ‘‘malij’iia.ut’^ featuics of the Indian Press 

intended to cheek continue and that the ordinary law 
inoftb^ive to socure that contiol which the Government desire, 
much it may be effective for the punishment of seditions and revolutionary 
\ 1 mentality that peibists through more than two 

generations of bureaucratic C-ioveinmcnt in tudia. 

Need roll Eternal Vigilance 

We aic, therefore, wainntccl in assuming that whatever may happen to the Press 
Urainance as 8ucli,--it can be m foice for six months only, but under the existing 
constitution it can be easily enacted as a Icgislativo measuie either with oi without 
the concurrence of the Lcgislatuic by the Viceioy latci— the mentality that requires 
tho muzzling, u not the suppression, of the Indian Pioss is there m the counsms of 
Unless Prebbmen, and pnntcis and publishers, nay, all 
those who value knowledge and thought, the fine expubsion of literary and artistic 
Ideas and fceiings, will mganise theniselves to resist and demolish this persistent 
mentality that bi^Iiovcs in its power to control the spilngs and guide the channels of 
knowledge and of light— unless all ot us unite togcthci for tho puipose not only of 
mectuig tho immcduito duiiger befovo us but of jncventuig the reuumneo of these 
shock tactics on the pait ot tho buieauciacy, wu shall have to face a future, darker 
ana more uiHnial than the present, xVuthority resents critieisnas. Power alwav feels 
nervous about it. And even with the advent of Swaraj, the^tendcucy of authority and 
power to control criticism and subject the expression of free opinions to the dictates 
pi political or nulioual policy may not have boon entirely ehmmated, because it is 
inherent m the very nature of those clothed with authority and power. Eternal 
Htoty^of^the^PrSr ^ liberty, it is the only guarantee for the 

What are the ‘must LiBuiiTiEh * of Indian Press 1 

emergency otrght not to mislead us as to the real 
nature of too danger to the liberty of the Indian Press neither should the plea that 

lo restnet tho just liberties of tho Press ot to 
check tho fair criticism of too arfmuiistiation deewe us or tho public as to the 

“ .difficult for me, as it must bo for any one 
rcBlipuBibilituis of. the Press and of public onticism in 
Th. liberties of toe Press?” 

The liberty of the I ress, says X/>rd Muiisiletd, “consists in printing without any 
previous lioen<» Bub}ecO to tho consequences of law.” Tho law of saw 

“is a law of liberty and oonsis^lly wtSi 
this liberty we have not what xs called an imprimatur. There is no such preKminary 
necessary but if a man publishes a paper he is wposed to X 3 
^naequences as he IS m every other act if it fao illmV* Lord Irwin's Press 
nJd contradiction of these doctrines, li^e trst place, the Press 

1 place the Press Ordinance subjects him not merely to 

penal consequences of the law'' or to the normal course of the civil law for the 
seditious or defamatory libel, as the case may be ; but it subjects him 
ahnormal consequences of executive action involving the spoUaW of his 
subject to a right of appeal, which, however, the courts of the 
Illusory. ^ This executive deprivation of 
Jus liberty of opinion and expression, of his secunty, his property and his publica* 
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tions can be effected not mnely for 'vvbat may constitute an offence or actionable 
wrong in law, but for a comprehensive categoiy of comments or publications “having 
a tendency diiectly or indirectly whetlier by inference, suggestion, allusion, meta- 
phor, implication or otherwise” — ^you all know the woids— of a chaiacter which on 
political grounds the Government deems obicctionable As Mi Patel has so repea- 
tedly pointed out, there aie many things which if they aie spoken out to thousands 
of people in public would not be offences or actionable wrongs, but the moment 
they find publication even as reports of such speeches made at meetings in news- 
papers or publications, they come within the category which involves the suppres- 
sion of the papers. 

Cheeks and preventive measures such as the demand of deposits from presses and 
newspapers and the imposition of other limitations on the right of publishing 
periodicals are, as Professor Dicey pomes out in his expressive phra&eolo^^, “incon- 
sistent with the pervading pimciple of English law that men are to be interfered 
with or punished because they may or wnll bicak the law but only when they have 
committed some definite assignable legal offence In England, no such thing is 
known as a licence to print or a censoiship either of the Press of political news- 
papers.” The Press Oidinance negatives every one of these declared principles that 
define the liberties of the Press and wo are asked by the Viceroy to accept the 
statement that it puts no restraint on the just liberties of the Press. Can mockery 
go further^ 

We have been also told that fair criticisms of the admin istiation will not be 
affected, Mark the adjectives ^just* and ‘fair’ in these asseverations. What are ‘just* 
liberties and what is ‘fair’ criticism ? Who is to be the judge of the justness or the 
fairness in each case ? So far as the Ordinance is concerned, it is the person who 
complains that is constituted the judge and courts have complained that they cannot 
^ behind the complammg authority’s judgment. In practice this turns out to be 
the judgment of the Intelligence Department or the personal pr^udices of Provincial 
and local authorities as the case may be, The Indian Press knows to its cost what 
it is to offend the powers that be by criticisms, however fair, when they cease to be 
persona grata with the authority concerned 

SAPBU COMMXTTBIS’S JUDGMENT ON PeESS ACT 

The history of the Press Act of 1910 and the hardships, injustices and immense 
suffering it inflicted on the country were the subject of representations to the 
Viceroy m 1917 and to the British public m 1919 through the Press Deputation of 
which I had the honoui to be a member. I do not desire to weary you with a 
recital of the case for the repeal of that Act which was cogently made out in the 
memorandum of the Press Association of India of which, I am sure my fuend, Mr. 
Mody will be able to give us copies even now. What is more important is that the 
repeal of the Act was actually effected by the Government of India at a time of 
nearly as great political and public excitement as the present when the Government 
was equally intent on a policy of sever© lepression as now. The Sapru Committee 
on whose recommendation the repeal was undertaken and earned out put the case 
for its repeal on principle in the following terms fiom the point of view of the 
Indian public;-- 

“Most of the witnesses examined before us, believe it to be indefensible in 
principle and unjust in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Act are so comprehensive that legitimate criticism of Government might weU 
be brought within its scope , that the Act is very uncerlain in its operation , that 
it has been applied with vai^^ing degress of rigour at different times and by differ- 
ent local Governments and in particular that it has not been applied with equal 
severity to Enghsh-owned and Indian-owned papers. A general feeling was also 
apparent among the witnesses that tho Act is irntating and humiliating to Indian 
iournalism and that the resentment caused by the measure is the more bitter 
because of the great services rendered to Government by the Piess in the war. 
Many witnesses indeed aie of opinion that the Act is fatal to the growth of a 
healthy spirit of responsibility in ihe Press and that it deters persons of ability and 
independent character from j'oinmg the profession of journalism. Penally, it is 
maintained that the Act places in the hands ot the Executive Government arbitrary 
powers not subject to^ adequate control by any independent tribunal, which may be 
jusedito suppress legitimate criticism of Government and that such a law entir^y 
mcousigieat with the spirit of the reforms scheme and the gradual evolution of 
renmswie Govemmeni 
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‘‘There is in our judp:raent jjireat foice in many of these criticisms.” 

It has been said by the Viceroy m his statement that the course of events since 
the repeal of the Act has not justified the anticipations foi*med in 1922 With all 
respect, I desiie to say that this is wholly aftoi -thought on the pait of the Govern- 
ment. Ml. Natarajan in the “Indian Social Rctoimox” has dealt with this aspect of 
the matter with hia usual clarity and vigoui and I need only say that not only has 
the improvement in the tone of the Pi css icccived successive appieciations in the 
Govenimcnt*s annual icviews presented to Pailiament but that both (he Sccictary 
of State and the Viceioy, since announcing their new policy in November last, have 
publicly declared their intention of goiiiff further in the dncction of freeing the 
Press fiom the iigouis ot the present Sedition Law of the coiiiitiy in regaid to the 
expiession of opinions. The matter aiose out of Mr. Eennci Block\\a^*s motion in 
the House of Com mens in Decembei last and the Viceioy has lepeatedly declaicd 
that he has instructed Local Goveinments to take action in iespe(*t of speeches or 
yntings only in cases of actual incitement to violcnoo or disorder. But there is no 
doubt that in practice many Local Governments have taken action inconsistent with 
these asurances 

This Ohdikaitcb 

But surely, it is not for Lord Irwm to say so soon after those assurances that 
the re-enactment of the Piess Act has become necessary because ho has found that 
the repeal of tho old Pi ess Act was a mistake. 

Let us now glance briefly at the lamifieation of the new Press Ordinance The 
mischief that it was intended to correct is desciibed by tbc well-known Section 
4 describing the natuie of the publications that would lender presses and papers 
liable to the pains and penalties of the Ordinance. It makes absolutely no distinction 
between the publication of news and the publication of vicms or ciitieisms. So long 
as uiero are “words, signs 01 visible repiescntations which are likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise” — you all know the wmrds — the fact that the newspaper pub- 
lished news that is substantially accurate and true or criticisms that are substantially 
sound, furnishes of itself no giound of exemption to the press or paper concerned. 

Government of India m reply to the Indian Merchants^ Chamber have assured 
the public that the Act is not intended to restrict the publication of news or the 
dissemination of news. Is that is so, tho intention has certainly not been carried 
out either because of the legal difficulty of defining the exemption intended to be 
given ox because of the desire to keep the newspapers concerned at the mercy of 
those whoso intentions may subsequently vary. 

Catboories of "Objeotiokable” Matter 

^ The categories of objectionable matter are eight and it has to be pointed out that 
in every one of these categories the executive government have made a most wanton 
and unjustifiable inroad into the rights and liberties of the Press. Clauses {a) to (d) 
deal with objectionable publications to punish which there are provisions enough and 
to spare in the existing penal laws of the country, in the Criminal Codes, the 
Police and Military Acts and Rcgulathns. Clauses (e) to (h), however, introduce new 
cat^ones of Press offences which throw a flood of light on the bonafides of this 
legislation. They make it penal for the Press what is not penal for other dtizens of 
the land. Clause (e) relates to tho “encouragement” of civil disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes , Clause (f) to the inducement of public servants to resign their 
QRliijpS' CJausea (g) and (h) relate to the promotion of class hatred which agaiu is 
punishable under the Penal Code, and the prejudicing of the recruiting of persons to 
serve in any of His Majesty^s forces, or in any police force, or to prejudice the 
training, disnphne or administration of any such force— matters which, we believe, 
^e dealt with already by the law dealing with the constitution and discipUne of 
these forces. 

Dealing with civil disobedience, the clause recites that it is objectionable matter to 
publish an^nmng encouraging or inciting any person “to interfere with the adminis- 
tmtion of to law or with the maintenance of law and order or to commit any 
offenc^ Whether a man who deliberately disobeys a law and invites to punishment 
provided by law therefor and submits to it or who asks others to do so should be 
considered^ interfere with the aaministration of the law or not is a highly debatable 
matter* The more senpus part of it comes in where the encouragement or incitement 
to commit an Wence’ is made objeehouable. 
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These ‘‘offcnees'' have alicady been constiucd to include not merely crimes and 
mieclemoflnoms but bieaohes of piovifiions involvinf? penalties intended for tho 
pJ^otoction of the levenne. In repjard to pnbhc servants it is eleai that even an advico 
JO a public servant to resign his oilicc on a most legitimate occasion, such as, 
lor instance when ho is incapable of executing the duties of his office, will make 
section 4 applicable. The section makes no distinction between wholesale and indivi- 
onai resignations upon public or per&onal giounds , noi does it make any dibtinclion 
Detwoen asking a public ser\ant to do or not to do any act in accordance with his 
Jegifcirnate duty and asking him to or forebear to act illegally and impiopcily Fiankly 
speaking, it is impossible for any paper or press seriously to attempt to escape the 
pioviRions of this Act once the Government, wdth the Intelligence Department and 
tlie secret sei vices that move it fiom behind, make up their mind to take action 
against it and no power on euith can prevent the rum of the prcbs and the iiews- 
once the Government desire to bring it about It was of tho original Section 
^ Press Act that Sir Lawicnee Jenkins wrote as follows • 

The provisions of Section 4 aie veiy comprehensive and its language is as wide 
as human ingenuity could make it Indeed it appears to mo to embrace the whole range 
or varying degiees of a^siuance from very certainty on the one side to the veiy 
oi impossibhty on the other It is difficult to see what lengths the operation 
01 this section might not be pkiusibly extended by an ingenious mind They would 
^xtend to writings that may even command approval An attack on 
degraded section of the public which lives on the misery and shame of others 
would come within this wide-spread net , the praise of a class might not be free from 
Much that is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly bo caught.” 

What would he have said of the present section had he been with us to-day ? I 
leave you all to imagine it. 

The Tactics of the Executive 

the authorities who have to administer the new Ordinance have no intention 
whatever of being deterred from doing what they please with tho Press even where 

made evident by what the Chief Commissioner 
or Delhi and the Government of Bengal have already done in regard to newspapers 
presses in Delhi and Calcutta 1 have attempted to explain in a communication 
to the press that the demand for secuiities from all the presses in Delhi and from 
^ 1 ? nationalist newspapers in Calcutta was made by an action which was 

wholly beyond the competence of the authoiities even under the Press Ordinance. 
It is obvious that where the executive is prepaied to violate tho clear provisions of 
tlm law m the manner they have already begun to do, there can bo no guarantee 
whatever that they will be prepared or inclined to carry out tho supposed intentions 
of the Government m promulgating the Ordinance or the vague assurances now 
conveyed in their latest communique 

Our Duty 

What then should the Picas do in the face of this Ordinance ? That is the 
question that has brought us together to-day and in dealing with it you will permit 
me to state plainly what I honestly feel to bo practical and proper methods of 
action in the eireumstances. Drastic proposals have been made and advice has been 
given to us from different points of view which, I am sure, will all come up for 
consideration in the course of our discussions. It is true that the Press Ordinance 
IS a part and a very important part of the policy of repression that is being 
earned out in the country in consequence of the civil disobedience movement. And 
It IS natural therefore that in adopting steps by which this repressive move should 
be met, the principles of civil disobedience should be proposed to be applied in some 
quarters to deal with this offensive of the Government But it has also to be ro- 
jecwlleeted that while both civil disobedience and repression that is employed to put 
it down, are a phase of the national struggle that must necessarily end in a short 
time, the control of the Press imposed by the Ordinance, even though described as 
an emergency measure, may not end so soon and may be intended with or without 
mwations to be a more or less normal feature of the Government’s policy in India. 
It has sgdn to be recollected that the Press Ordinance equally affected both news- 
papere and presses dcfinitdy pledged to or supporting the civil disobedience cam- 
^ newspapers and presses that may not be directly identified with ^e 
q^pg ig!n*-*tbat may sympathise with it or be indifferent or opposed to it. It 
^^ally tho newspaper presses of the country and tho printing presses also 
dotog the work of printog and publishing books and literature of all kinds, and all 
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the several allied mdustnes and tiadcs connected thciewitli. I have not been able 
to obtain accurate statistics ’ but the total number ot pxmting presses 111 this 
country probably amounts to several thousands and the total value of paper and 
pi m ting material imported into this country every yeai amounts to aeveial crores, 
Avhilc the Indians dependent on this business and occupation number several lakhs 
All this trade and industry will now be placed at the meiey of the cx(3cutive autho- 
rity which can by a iigorous suppression of publications and presses considerably 
diminish and injuio their business cainings and properties The demand foi securi- 
ties will not be confined, as indeed has been pioved already, to iic\\spaperB but will 
extend to all punting piesses that the Goveinnient think it safe to put undoi 
control. 

Defiancd of the OnpiNANCE 


In those circumstances it has occuiied to me that whatever plan those who 
believe in civil disobedience or "who deem it then duty to adopt a policy of civil 
resistance think it necessary to adopt when the law is sought to be applied to thorn, 
the bulk ot the presses and nc\\spapciB as a class may not bo able to view the 
situation from the same angle of vision. I am awaic that Mahatma Gandhi has 
afaked the ^‘Navajivaii” Picss to refuse to give seeuiity when doraanJed and to defy 
the Press Ordinance by continuing: to publish the paper theieby inviting the for- 
feiture of the piebs under the new act That is obviously a clear case of definilo 
defiance or civil disobedience of the new law On the other haiuL action has 
already been taken by our bicthien in ’Delhi and (Calcutta which, while expressing 
the jufit resentment of the Press against the unjust, arbitrary and illegal action of 
the authorities concern m demanding secuiitics from them, asserted their self-respect 
m a manner that has compelled the Government of Tiiaia to come out with an 
explanation of their intentions in regard to the opeiation ot the Piess Ordinance. 
The patriotism and public spiiit that has animated this action is beyond praise but 
It 18 tor the conference to decide whether this suspension on then part should con- 
tinue indefinitely or whethei it should cease m favour of a moio general and united, 
if less intensive, form of action against the operation of the Oiainanco. Especially 
has this to be I considered as the Government of India has since sought to explain, 
m consequence of this move on their part, that the Ordinance is not directed against 
the publication or dissemination of nows oi fair c^riticisms of the administration or 
die just liberties of the press, but that it is directed against writings inciting to 
violence of revolutionary crime or the open subversion 01 law and order. 

Questiok op Opssation 

Mahatma Gandhi approved and commended the step of suspension, which is 
dififeront from what he has directed his press to do. I am not able to find out why 
he made this distinction or what the exact purpose, he thought, would be served by 
the cessation of the publication of the newspapers the moment security is demanded 
If the object is to induce a general strike of all newspapers and thereby to force the 
hands of the Government, then it is clear that as ^the Government is not asking 
security from every newspapei‘ the lesult desired will not be produced. If, on the 
other hand, the intention is, as I believe it is, that Nalionahst newspapers should 
nob submit to the censorship and control which submission to the peualtios of the 
Act and the willingness to conduct the paper in accordance with the desires of the 
(^vernment involve, then I think the pxinciplo of it is one which all of us are bound 
to accept, though I am unable to agxee that the pj»rticular lino of policy indicated 
can bnng this about. I believe Mahatmaji had not the opportuni^ to know the full 
text of the new Ordinance and ‘examine its full implications. I agree that 16 is 
impossible for any newspaper to accept the implications of the Ordinance and agree 
to conduct it in accordance with the notions or the Government expressed therein. I 
consider it our duty to fight the danger that this Ordinance threatens the Press 
in every way by carrying on our work undeterred by its terrors up to the stage at 
which it is made impossible for us to do so with self-respect. T do not think we 
should play into the hands of Government by ceasing publication the moment the 
Government start to attack us. If newspapeis should cease publication immediately 
on the demand for security and if other Nationalist newspapers who are in sympathy 
with it should also cease publication at tjie first touch, it would be an act of sur- 
render which would enable the Government to claim not only that the charges of 
obiec^ionable writing of the newspapers concerned have been justified, but also that 
the steps taken by them to prevent them have proved effective. The question whether 
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the cessation aad non-performance of the national duty of publishing and propaga- 
ting news and of muionng public opinion—undei whatever difficulties and all over 
the countiy and the world— should remain undischarged for an indefinite period to 
the gieat deUiment of national interests admits of but one answer* 

A Different Plan 

It seems to mo that our duty is to fight the Ordinance and resent its application 
to us by a different plan m which each newspaper can do its duty in this behalf. 
In the case of all existing newspapers and presses, the demand for security when 
made is made on giounds which are not disclosed— which really depend more or less 
upon the policy or whim of the authoiities concerned than upon any specific com- 
plaints of objectionable publication. Neither the newspaper nor the press is in a 
position to know what exactly are the conditions under which they will be permitted 
to continue the publications of the newspapeis concerned. I would suggest theretoxo 
that at that stage tho'^e who can afioid it should pay the secuiity ana challenge a 
loifeituie by continuing to cairy on the paper or business accoiding to the same 
standard ot right and wrong and accoiding to the same policy which they had adop- 
ted pievionsly. If that policy and those standaids oi light and wiong aic deemed 
objectionable, the Government would then have to take the next step, to forfeit the 
security , but in such a case they would be bound to state the natuie of the objec- 
tionable publication, and speedy the passage oi passages in the publication concern- 
ed that aie so in their opinion. It would then be loi tlie newspaper or press m 
question to challenge the view of the Govcinment and put it befoio the public as well 
as the High Court for ad]udication It is, of eouise, weU-knowMi that the couits will 
be pxacticaily powerless to afibrd any leinedy, but the Pi css would have had the 
opportunity of showing to the public the nature of the imiiiisition it has been sub- 
jected to and would bo m a clear position to decide foi itself whether it is or is not 
going to subject itself or the paper to such inquisition by accepting the conditions 
involved and paying additional security as also risk of foifciture of press and security 
alike. I have no doubt what the answer of everyone of us will be at that stage The 
step of ceasing publication, therefore, seems to me to be moie properly undertaken 
on the forfeiture of the fiist security rather than on the first demand of security. I 
would urge this course on the fuither important ground that the interval between the 
payment of security and its forfeiture will give the papers and presses in India time 
to intensify their agitation in the countiy and also enable the Indian Piess to be better 
prepared, if the occasion anses and it becomes practicable, to put into operation an 
effective plan of common suspension. 

There is also, u seems to me, another distinct advantage in such a course It 
would put to the test the latest professions and assurances of the Government, if the 
papers which by their patriotic action had brought about the announcement, resume 
and continue publication of their papers and await the occasion when the Govern- 
ment will order a forfeiture. Then these papers and the rest of us, including the 
public, will be m a position to challenge the decision of the Government and with 
equal self-respect refuse to submit to the humiliating conditions which the Government 
declaration of forfeiture would impose on the conduct of the papers thereafter. This 
course of action will also enable us to put the Anglo-Indun Press— whose attitude 
m a matter that affects the liberties of the Press has been extraordinary and who 
have attempted to show that the Pres Ordinance impose no unreasonable restrictions 
on the Indian Press — in their proper perspective in the eyes of the public, 

I am making these suggestions in a tentative way, from what I deem to be a prac- 
tical stand-point, and in all humility, and I trust that it would receive full considera- 
tion at your hands. 

Right Of Free Criticism Essential. 

In the great uphill fight which the Indian Press has to carry on at this juncture it 
seems to me that it is more than ever necessary that we of the Press should have a 
clear perception of our duties and functions and strive not only to continue our exU- 
tcflce as the Fourth Estate of the realm> but to maintain the highest traditions of fair- 
ness, independence and integrity in the discharge of some of the most responsible 
dudes that we owe to our country, and to society. We should not allow ourselves to 
or dominated either by official or by unofficul pleasure. Except in 
the^dase of newspapers which are avowed propagandists of particular causes or party 
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organisations, the duty of newspapers, especially at this juncture m India, is not 
merely to resist the encroachments of official authority on their liberties, but also not 
to surrender their freedom of judgment and their right of fair and just criticism, in 
the interests of the public, of all public causes, measures and actions, including even 
those which is its editorial policy to support It this essential right and duty of the 
Press is not maintained intact, one of the most essential of the rights of civil liberty 
of the people, freedom of speech and of opinion and e'^pression, will exist only in 
name I am far from claiming that the Press m India has attained to the ideal 
conditions of existence that would enable every member of it to discharge its 
duties m this respect without fear or favour. But the Indian Press, despite 
the calumny of successive bureaucracies m power can lay just claim to a record of 
honourable and patriotic public service, in the midst of repeated attempts to fetter 
its liberties At the same time, I hope I shall not be misunderstood if I say that 
whatever political dunes and political discipline may be imposed on political leaders 
or workeis, newspapeis as such cannot, without serious risk to their liberty and their 
usefulness as independent organs of public opinion, accept either the directions or the 
discipline of paity organisations or political piogrammes, whatever Individual journal- 
ists as individuals may decide for themselves. The discipline and self-restraint, the 
responsibility and the sense of duty that have to be imposed on the Press and press- 
men are onerous m themselves, but are different in their nature and method from 
those imposed on politicians and partymen They may be controlled, where this is 
feasible, bv organizations that are designed to maintain the liberties of the Press and 
its standards and traditions of public work As a national institution in the country, 
the Indian Press may not yet be well-organised, but it fulfils a distinct function m the 
corporate life of the people and performs an indispensable duty in the service 
of the country. 

Wanted An Effective Fighting Organisation 

What is really required, and it is a sore need, is an effective fighting organisation 
if not of the entire Indian Press for the maintenance of its ^‘just liberties” and it 
behoves us to regard it as one of the first duties of all of us on this occasion to seek 
to put such an effective organisation into working order. We have to call to our aid 
every honest and fairiess journalist who believes that the maintenance of the liberties 
of the Press t$ vital to our existence as a nition and that the latest assault upon those 
liberties made by the Government should be fuelled by all the force and strength at 
our command The met lods of agitation and eftirt to secure our ends need be circums- 
cribed by no formulae so long as they are honourable and are consistent with the self- 
respect of honest j'ouinalists ami printers If there are any among us who believe that 
by making our lepresentations before the Viceroy and the Government by means of a 
deputation or otherwise we shall be able to help the cause, 1 for one an not 
prepared to rule out such a procedure in so far as the Press is concerned If there 
IS again a general feeling that pressure for the repeal of the Ordinance can only be 
brought by means of an agitation carried on in England or in Europe through a 
deputation on behalf of the Indian Press, I for one, wilK provided it is feasible, not 
be against it* It may be that until the temper and atmosphere In which the Govern- 
ment are carrying on changes and a new policy is set on foot, the chances for the 
total repeal of the Ordinance are not blight. But whatever might happen to 
the major political issue, the issue of the liberty of the Press has got to be 
fought out primarily by the Press and from its standpoint and conception of 
public interest and public duty ; and I have no doubt that a persistent, vigilant 
and aciive organisation on behalf of the Press should carry on the plan of cam- 
paign , that we may decide upon here continuously and unfimcbingty until this Act 
IS repealed. If we do this I have no doubt that not only will the repeal of the 
Ordinance at an early date become a certainty but also the conditions of the exis^ 
tence of the Indian Press even under this Ordinance can be made less intolerable 
than they are now. 

Believers as we all are m the necessity for the achievement of foil Swaraj by 
India at the earliest possible moment, we have to remember that under any Govern- 
ment, as has been said by an eminent jurist, “the respect for civil liberties is the 
touchstone of everything for which any civilisation worthy of the name stands/* 
We have therefore to work and strive in mth. And the foitb that should animate 
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us in tie struggle before us cannot be put in better language than than of Alexandei 
Hamilton ; “The sacred rights of makmd are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records ; they are written as with a sun-beam in the whole 
volume of human nature by the hand of Divinity itself and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power- I consider civil liberty m a genuine unadulterated 
sense as the greatest of terrestrial blessings I am convinced that the whole human 
race is entitled to it that it can be wrested from no part of them without the blackest 
and most aggravated guilt. 


Resolutions 4 Passed 


The following resolutions were moved from the Chair and earned unanimously : — 

(1) . This conference condemns the arrest and detention of Mahatma Gandhi as 
a wanton affront to the Indian nation, demands his immediate release and urges on 
the British Government the imperative need of opening negotiation with him with a 
view to bring about satisfactory settlement of the national demand, 

(2) . This conference expresses its sympathy with all jouinalists, who in the dis- 
charge of their duties are suffering imprisonment and condemns the action of the 
local governments m not according to them the treatment consistent with their rank 
and status as educated men belonging to an honourable profession. 

(3) . This conference representing newspapers, printing presses and allied trades 
and industries emphatically condemns promulgation by the Governor General of the 
Press Ordinance as a measure which is subversive of liberties of the press and funda- 
mental rights of freedom ol opinion and thought of citizens opposed to all cannons 
of civilised government and the measure is calculated to injure real interests of coun- 
try by suppression of public opinion by its provision of summary executive proceed- 
ings as well as an economic danger to the country in as much as its operation will 
result in serious dislocation of trade and industry generally and specially m the ruin 
of printing and allied trades and industries and thus entail forced unemployment of 
thousands of skilled and unskilled workers and the conference therefore demands its 
immediate withdrawal - 

(4) , This conference resolves that such action as had already been taken by 
Government under the present Ordinance is most unjustifiable, uncalled for and 
vindictive and demonstrates, as is the experience of the working of the Press 
Act of 1920, the danger of arming the Executive with wide and arbitrary powers and 
that in particular the action taken in Delhi simultaneously with the promulgation of the 
Ordinance against all newspapers and printing presses is not only illegal but also 
exposes the hollowness of the claim made on behalf of the Government in the Home 
Secretary’s reply to chamber and bureau, that the Ordinance is not intended to 
restrict the dissemination of news. 

(5) . This conference resolves that as a mark of protest against the Press Ordinance 
there should be complete stoppage of all work in the ofiSce of every newspaper and 
periodical and printing press and other allied trades and industries on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 20th and 21st May 1930. 

(6) . On the main question of what action newspapers were to take the Committee 
had drafted the following resolution This was put from the Chair 

While appreciating the action of newspapers and the press in Delhi, Calcutta, 
Lahore and other |)laces in suspending publication of newspaper as an effective pro- 
test gainst the arbitrary and improper use of the Ordinance this conference 1$ of 
opinion that it should be open to newspapers and presses which have been or are 
hereafter called upon in the first instance to furnish security to do so provided that 
newipapers and presses which are members of this conference should not furnish 
secq]^ if their first security is forfeited and that the Committee of Action hereinafter 
, should thereafter take such steps as may be possible to ensure joint 
actfblu of all h^embers of this conference and of other newspapers and presses which 
may'tfgxhe wJth the view to assert rights of the press."* 
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Mr. Sadanand moved the following amendment — 

“Where security is demanded from the printer or publisher of and organ of political 
opinion the printer or publisher shall refuse to furnish security and cease publication, 
entrust the Committee of Action with the task of devising ways and means to secure 
the earliest repeal of the Press Ordinance including, inter aha, (i) suspension of 
publication of all nationalist oigans of opinion all over India. (2) organisation of 
boycott of all organs of public opinion which support the Press Ordinance, (3) with- 
drawal of employees from the above presses and (4) organisations of effective methods 
of collection and dissemination of news and propagation of political opinion which 
It is sought by this Ordinance to debar". 

Mr Sadanand said that the amendment was self-explanatory and as the question 
had been discussed at length in the committee and his intention in moving the amend- 
ment was only to place on record the opinion of those who did not think the action pro- 
posed in the main resolution adequate to meet the needs of the situation. 

Mr. Ferozechand of Lahore supported the amendment It was then put to vote 
without any discussion and was lost 8 voting for and 12 against. The mam resolution 
was then put to vote and was carried 13 voting for and 7 against 

(7). The Conference then adopted the final resolution which runs 

“The conference hereby constitutes a Committee of Action consisting of the 
following gentlemen for the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of the conference 
and taking steps for the purpose of establishing a Press Defence Fund with a view 
to assist newspapers and presses with the membeis of the conference to fight the 
Press Ordinance and all proceedings and actions taken by Government thereunder 
and to concert measures to secure joint action with a view to the repeal of the 
Ordinance * — Messrs. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Ramananda Chatterjee, Shahni, Brclvi 
and Kalinath Roy. 


The 1). P. Zamindars’ Conference 


The following is the full text of the resolutions passed |by the U» P. Zamindar’s 
Conference held at Lucknow on the 6 th Fehmary WBO with Nawab Sir Moaumiilulah 
Khan in the chair 

X, This Conference of the landowners of the United Provinces condemns with 
feelings of abhorrence the dastardly attempt made to wreck the train conveying their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and congratulates them and their party on 
their Providential escape. It warns the country that such detestable crimes are not 
only extremely harmful to the political interests of India but are also very debasing 
to her high standard of morality, religion, and culture. 

[ Put from the chair and carried unanimously.] 

2. (a) This Conference condemns the spirit of revolution and communism that is 
gradually creeping into this country from outside. It i$ alien to Indian culture and 
civilization and repugnant to Indian sentiment. If the activities of communism will 
be allowed to go unchecked, it is sure to subvert the structure of Indian social and 
political order and thus lead to anarchy and economic chaos. 

(b) This conference strongly disagrees with the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Indian National Congress and hopes that the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress will not deprive the country of their co-operation for the political 
uplift of India, 

[ Proposed by the hon. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.C.i^E., seconded by Khan 
Bahadur M. Fashihuddin, of Budaun, supported by Rai Bahadur Babu 

Vaidyanath Das of Benares, and carried unanimously. ] 

3. This Conference gives expression to its appreciation of and cordially welcomes 
the announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 31st October, 1929, 
and urges all patnotic well-wishers of the country to support the Round Table Con- 
lerence to be held in London and tp send representatives to confer with the British 
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Mintsters m order to evolve a Domimon Constitution foi India with full regard to her 
present and future needs and requirements It strongly lays stress on^ the fact 
that the landowning classes whose interests the British Government is morally 
bound to safeguard have the greatest stake in this country, and prays that they 
should have adequate representation commensurate with their stake m the Round 
Table Conference 

[ Proposed by Raja Jagannath Bpkhsh Singh m. L c. of Rae Bareli, seconded by 
the Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, m L c of Gorakhpur, supported by Sardar Autar 
Singh of Bahraich and earned unanimously ] 

4 * This Conference urges that simultaneously with the attainment of Dominion 
Status for India it is essential that there should be a second chamber for this 
province. It further urges\that special landholders’ electorates should continue 
and the number of special landlord seats should be increased to at least sixteen in 
number. 

f Proposed by Rai Bahadur Thakur Maslial Singh of Hardoi, seconded by Lala 
Han Raj Sarup, Secretary, U. P. Zemindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagai, and earned 
unanimously ] 

5 This Conference is strongly of opinion that Dominion Status should be the 
immediate objective of British policy in India; and that the landowners of the 
United Provinces should support, join and co-operate with those organizations 
which are striving for it by constitutional means 

Proposed by Major D. R Ranjit Singh, Secretary, Agra Province Zemindars’ 
Association, Allahabad, seconded by Rai Saheb Lala Hari Krishna Das of Lucknow, 
supported by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh Lucknow, and carried unani** 
mously] 

6. This Conference appreciates and welcomes the appeal issued by Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru and expresses its willingness to co-operate with him in his efforts to bring 
about the greatest measure of agreement between all parties, communities and 
classes in order to make a united demand on behalf of India at the Round Table 
Conference, 

[Proposed by Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad, M L. c., of Sitapur, seconded 
by the Raja Bahadur of Padrauna, Gorakhpur, supported by Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Amar Singh of Pali and Kai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, M, L C. of MuzaflFarnagar 
and carried unanimously.] 

7. In view of the grave political atmosphere in India and the statesnianly and 
generous advocacy of her interests by His Excellency Lord Irwin, this Conference 
prays that His Majesty’s Government may be pleased to extend his term of office 
to such period as the impending revision of the Indian cons' itution may require and 
it further appeals to Hts Excellency Lord Irwin to be so kind and gracious as to 
ai^e to be long enough at the helm of affairs so that India may have the benefit of 
his sagacious guidance. 

[Proposed by the bon. Raja Moti Chand, c 1 B of Benares, seconded by the 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, M L c , Gorakhpur, supported by Maulvi Syed Habibullah 
H. L. C , of Jfalaun, and carried unanimously.] 

8. This Conference resolves that a Working Committee be appointed to take such 
steps as may be necessary from time to time to safeguard the interest of the land- 
lords, that the hon. Nawab Sir Mahomed Mauzammil-ul-Iah Khan be its chairman 
and that it consist of twelve mem ws nominated by the British Indian Association 
of Oudh, the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association and the United Provinces 
Zemindars’ Association, each nominating four members and the committee having 
power to co-opt other members and to frame its own rules. 

Behind The Scenes 

The draft resolution recommending a second chamber in every province stood on 
the agenda in the name of Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish prasad of Muzaffarnagar. But 
whenasked If he would move it, he refused as he did not want to commit himself 
to^topiniom He pointed out that public opinion in general considered second 
be the graves of all good causes as was shown by the Council of State 
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which was considered to be a reactionary body. Rai Rajeshwat Bali, the respected 
talukdar ex- Minister, Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad and prognressive zemindars co* 
operated effectively to recast the draft resolutions on liberal lines. 

A Patrotic Speech 

All speeches were in Hindustani. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad in lus 
speech argued that there was not only the communist whose active propaganda 
for the total annihilation of the landed aristocracy and the capitalist order was a source 
of great danger to the zamindars, there was not only the Congress presidential 
address which might have created an apprehension in the minds of the zamindars 
that they were not looked on with favoui in that quarter, theie was not only the 
youth movement e\tremely distrustful of all the landed and capitalist and other vested 
interests ; but almost all the non-zamindar classes and interests looked down upon 
the zamindars considering them to be a useless body The reason for all this was 
that the zamindars did not take their proper share in the fight for the political free- 
dom of the country ; and the three principal zamindars* associations in these provin- 
ces were considered by non-zamindars to be meant more to give addresses and parties 
to Governors and Viceroys than to serve any really useful purpose The zamindars 
depended too much on the Government and considered the latter to be the very 
back hone of their existence while the Government were, really speaking, 
opportunists If the zamindars wanted really to safeguard their existence they must 
cooperate with some of the political parties in the country and work conjointly with 
them With the latter object in view Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad was of opinion 
that the ‘Liberals' jwere the most suitable party in the country with whom m the 
present ''ircumstances, zamindars had better throw in their lot. Unless the zamindars 
thus stood on their own legs their future must be gloomy indeed. 


The U. P. Zamindars* Association 

The 34.th annual general meeting of the U, P* Zamindars' Association, was held 
at Muzaffarnagar on the 9 th^ Mat eh 7030 • The following resolutions were adopted 

(0 That the annual general meeting of the Association endorsed resolution no- 3, 
of its executive committee about political situation in the country, passed at its meet^ 
ing held on Jan, x6 last and resolved that in view of the forth-coming constitutional 
changes and the impending civil disobedience movement, it is very essential that the 
x^mindars should consolidate their own position and organise themselves effec- 
tivclv and also try to improve their relations with the tenants. It further appointed 
a suh-committee of all the five oflSce-bearers, mentioned above, with powers to co-opt 
members from the different districts to tour in the districts and organise Zamindars' 
associations 

(2)^ That the meeting further considers it its duty to apprise the leaders of the 
civil disobedience movement of the grave danger to ordered society with which their 
movement on which they have decided to embark is fraught and urges upon the 
Government to accede to the unanimous demand of the country for Dominion Status 
and announce the date and personnel of the Round Table Conference at the earliest 
opportunity, 

3 That the general meeting welcomes the recommendations of the Provincial 
Simon Committee and the Indian Central Committee for increasing the landlords' 
seats to 1 6 in the Lower House and for giving them good representation in the 
proposed Second Chamber but regarded the report as unsatisfactory in several other 
respects as they do not go far enough in solving the constitutional problems of the 
country in view of the unanimous demand of the country for Dominion Status. 

(b)^ That the meeting further welcomes their recommendations for giving this 
Association the right of electing 2 out of 8 representatives for the Lower House and 
I out of 6 for the Upper House, but expressed dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
Committee, in making this recommendation, have ignored the popular constitution 
and the just claims and rights of this old association which in justice should have 
been given the right of electing 4 representatives for ihe Lower House and 2 for the 
Upper House, like the Agra Province Zamindars' Association, Allahabad. 
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It was also resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent by cablegram to the 
chairman, Simon Commission, London, with a request that this Association should be 
given the right of electing 4 representatives to the Lower House and 2 to the 
Upper House. 

(4) That in continuation of this Association resolution no. ij, dated Dec 18, 
3929 about the representation of Zamindars on the Round Table Conference the 
meeting further resolved that His Excellency the Viceroy be specially requested to 
take into consideration at the time of selecting representatives for the Conference, 
the rights and claims of this Association which primarily safe-guards and repiesents 
the rights and the interests of small Zamindars of the United Provinces who form 
more than 90 per cent of the huge Zammdar population of the Province and who 
in view of their large numbers and special inrerests require special representation at 
the Round Table Conference 

($) That the meeting congiatuUted the leaders assembled at Delhi at the 
invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to solve the mutual differences and to prepare a 
common demand foi the Round Table Conference at the progres made in the desired 
direction and expected that the efforts of the Patro Commit ee will end in success 
m solving the problem of minorities including the landlords and resolved that this 
Association is pleased to accept the invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to take part 
in the deliberations when a large Conference is held to ratify the recommedations 
of the Patro Committee. 

In v^ew of the forthcoming Round Table Conference in London the meeting 
also resolved to appoint a sub-Committee to prepare the cases of landlords in the 
United Provinces m detail to be presented before the said Conference by their 
representives. (From ‘Leader/ Allahabad). 

The Executive Committee Meeting 

The following resolutions were passed by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
at Muzaffarnagar on the ISth Jamartf^ 195 & ; — 

1. The U P. Zamindars' Association views with apprehension the recent change 
in the creed of the Indian National Congress and the means and methods proposed 
to be adopted by the Congress to achieve that goal and considers this change as 
unfortunate at this critical movement in the constitutional history of India. The result 
of such a moment is likely to embitter the relations of zamindars and the tenants. 
The right thing in the opinion of this Association, for the National Congress at this 
juncture, was to rally all the different parties including landholders in the country 
on one platform and advocate their joint demand for Dominion Status before the 
propos^ Round Table Conference in London, in order to show to the outside world 
that the whole of political India is speaking with one voice and making it thereby 
difficult for Hia Majesty's Government to overlook our demands. The Association 
regrets that this opportunity was missed by the Congress but fortunately foi the coun- 
try the National Liberal Federation al Madras issued a comprehensive appeal to all 
the parties in India to hold a conference and prepare a joint demand for Dominion 
Status. This Association endorses the appeal of the National Liberal Federation and 
is fully prepared to co-operate with it and to send representatives to the proposed 
conference. 

2. This Association suggests to other zamindars* associations m this country to 
join this conference and try to frame a constitution best suited for ihc country and 
at the same time guaranteeing their own interests j and further enjoins on every 
right thinking zaroindar to shake off his traditional indifference and take his proper 
share in the constitutional fight for the political uplift of the country and educate the 
tenantry m the same direction. 

3. This Association further makes it clear that any attempt to solve the constitu- 
tional problem of India without the co-operation and consent of the landholding classes 
is bound to end in naught and prove detrimental to the best interests of the country 

^ 4. The Association also impresses upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
their purpose by actual change in their policy and concede to the unanimous demand 
of the country for Dominion Status the actual form of which will be settled at the 
Round Table Conference which should be convened as soon as possible because the 
longer foe conference is postponed the greater the suspicion that will creep into foo 
minds of the people. 



The European k Anglo-Indian Polity 

The Calcutta European Association 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the European A. ssociation held at Calcutta 
on the 7th, February IgBOy His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
said 

I greatly appreciate the oppoitumty which has been afFoided me to*night of meet- 
ing the members of the Calcutta branch of the European Association The duty 
falls upon me of responding to the toast of the guests which has been proposed by the 
Chairman in such kindly and generous terms 

There was just one moment when I thought that Mr. Villiers was experiencing 
difficulty in dealing with his task He appeared to express a preference for honouring 
this toast and some doubt as to the pleasure to be derived from proposing it How- 
ever a little elaboration showed that he was not only pleased to propose the toast 
but by his kindly remaiks made us all feel under obligation for his most cordial 
welcome. I was surprised to hear Mi Villiers remark that this branch of the European 
Association was being resusciated, as though it had been seriously ill and suffering from 
inertia and that it had not quite recovered that vitality which it ured to possess and 
which IS necessary for us usefulness It appears that if ever there was a time when 
such an Association might be expected to perform really useful work, it was under the 
conditions which existed in India to-day and it should not be necessary to have to whip 
up interest and support the European Association of India of which you m Calcuttie 
are an important or, as Mr Villiers stated, a main branch which has long enjoyed a 
position of authority and influence. 

Your views and your advice on matters of political interest are welcomed and 
weighed with that|* respect due to them by those responsible for the administration of 
Government locally and by the Government of India. Your opinions also command 
the respect of the public in Great Britain, which is ready to regard statements of the 
European Association in India as authoritative. The value they attach to your views 
arises from the belief that they are formed upon experience and based upon practical 
and balanced judgment Such use of your views must impose additional responsi- 
bility upon your conclusions. 

I listened with much pleasure to the excellent speech of your Chairman this even- 
ing and I gathered from his remarks that whilst the objects of the European Asso- 
ciation in India are the maintenance of British rights and the protection of European 
minorities, they are also deeply interested in the welfare of India and its political 
and social development through the ordinary evolution of political reforms and they 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of all loyal Indians to this end. 

The latter object has been repeated by Mr. Villiers to night with some emphasis 
and it should place you on good terms with all fair-mmded Indians Mr. Villiers said 
that he regarded the presence of your guests here to-night as a sanction of your 
policy. If your policy is what I have just stated and which he has slightly elaborated 
he may take it that no one will avail themselves of the sanction he offers to express 
their protests by walking out. 

Most of those present here to night are, I believe, residents of Calcutta. In such 
gathering in ordinary times I might be expected to devote some of my remarks to 
matters of local Interest but 1 realise, as you do, that these times are not in India 
ordinary times. The larger political issues must overshadow local afl^its in the 
minds of every one. I gather from the speech of your Chairman to-night that the 
European Association mainly interests itself in matters of a political nature directly 
affecting the European community in India. 

The only matter of local political importance I should like to mention is the 
prospects of my new Ministry in a Council which, I am hopeful, will prove of a more 
constructive disposition than I have known for the last few years, I hope that if they 
create the same impression upon the public, as they have done upon me by their 
handling of their administrative responsibiUty in their individual offences, they 
should meet with general support* Their advent has concided with the exodus of the 
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Congress Party from the Legislative Oouncil consequent upon the decision of the 
Congress conference, an action which I do not think my Ministers anticipated and 
one which I have little doubt they regard with mixed feelings 

The course that events have taken m the political life of India during the last few 
Otjnths is well-known to all here and it is not necessary for me to recapitulate them 
lo-night. It is but natural that they should be followed with deep interest by the 
Europeans living in India who largely derive a livelihood in work of one kind or 
another in which they are engaged. 

I feel I am right in believing that the confidence of all Europeans in India in the 
man at the helmj upon whom the greatest burden of responsibility rests in these diffi- 
cult tunes, remains unshaken and that we herje to-night can assure the Viceroy of our 
loyal support and sympathy m the discharge of his onerous duties. 

The Viceroy’s announcement last November and his declaration of the proposed 
conference between representatives of political opinion m India and the Indian States 
with His Majesty's Government undoubtedly created a new situation. The announce- 
ment was accorded a favourable reception in all moderate sections of public opinion 
in India, including a conditional approval by the leaders of the Congiess Party. 

The latter, however, soon changed their views with the result that the generous 
offer, which appeared to be the limit of conciliatory effort, was definitely rejected and 
at the conference of the Congress at Lahore a declaration in favour of independence 
and severance from British connection was adopted. The proceedings of this confer- 
ence are fast becoming history which, I feel, soon many will wish had never been made. 
By their action the Congress Party have placed themselves outside the field of 
practical politics and cannot be expected to take part m any further negotiations 
before the future constitutions tor India is decided by Parliament. 

In a speech to the Assembly the Viceroy elaborated his declaration of November 
last and his announcement of the intention to proceed with the conference regardless 
of the decision of the Congress, a decision which, I feel, will be welcomed with 
satisfaction by all Indians anxious for their country’s political progress and who have 
the vision to appreciate that real progress can only be established on a basis which 
Will last, through orderly evolution of political reforms 

It is obvious that real progress in constitutional Government m India cannot be 
made at breakneck speed without the gravest dangers 10 the country’s general welfare. 
The views of the Congress must not be taken as the views of India Men of moderate 
political views recognise the supreme folly of the course upon which the extremists 
have decided to embark and they realise the danger, not only to any political progress 
but also to the peace of the countryiif their mad proposals are allowed to take their 
course unchallenged* 

There are signs on all sides that the Moderate politician who has for too long 
been silent and inactive is now being roused imo activity and an opportunity un- 
doubtedly oflcis Itself as never before for them to render inestimable service to their 
country and to protect it from chaos and disaster which must be the inevitable result 
of roUowing such a dangerous and irresponsible lead. 

I have no doubt that the European Association will continue to discharge its 
corporate functions in the future as well as it has done in the past. The need of its 
activities in the future is not likely to be less than it has been in the past You have 
expressed your views with some courage upon the complex problem of the future 
constitution for this country, I agree with Mr. ViUiers that iu these times each 
of you carries an individual responsibility and that it is incumbent upon all to culti- 
vate an intelligent interest in the problems which confront us m India to-day. 

You are deeply interested in the welfare of India and you have not hesitated to 
express your wish to assist India to progress towards the attainment of its legitimate 
ambition as a self-governing unit within the British Empire* The easiest and, I 
believe, the only way to assure this end is through mutual understanding that brings 
goodwill and the disappearance of fear and suspicion. To this end you are prepared to 
play your part and you ask for the co-operation of all loyal Indians. 

The Chairmaii^a Speech 

* ' ifc E VUliers, Chairman of the branch said: — 

Thafwntldkneworthould know that the Association realises and understirndf 
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perfectlv the natural desire of the country to manage its own affairs and to rule its 
own house even at the risk of that loss of efficiency which the writers of the Nehru 
Report themselves visualised as inevrable 

It knew or should know thit while the Association stands for fairness and equity 
to India, It also stan Is for fairness and equity to Europeans and to their own people 
who had done so much to m ike India what it is to-day. Provided understanding 
be met wuh understanding and reason with reason, India might look to the 
Calcutta bram h for the championship of her intention to become, m the fulness of 
time, ai independent and self-governing unit wiihin this great Empire. 

Certain problems have got to be faced India's political march forward is not 
going to halt because any one party, or any one couimumty has decided to keep 
aloof A constitution acceptable to all has got to be evolved* If all parties take 
their share m shoul lenng this intellectual burden, a solution will be found 
which, he believed, would in the mam be acceptable to all, and the only people who 
would find themselves left out in the cold, when a fiial settlement came, would 
be those who, through prejultce or indolence, had preferred to keep aloof. 

After analysing the phrase '‘Dominion Status'* Mr Villiers said that he wis parti- 
cularly anxious that none should misinterpret him as saving or implying that the crys- 
talisation of their policy into these two words meant nothing and was merely used 
as a pinch of salt to put on India's tail 

England's declared policy was definitely and clearly that of eventual Dominion 
Status All be wanted to make clear was that until how and why an I when were 
filled in, — ^and that was a gigantic task in the coming years — until that tremendous 
details as, for example, the question of Indian States and of army and communal issue 
had been evolved and settled, neuher the extremists m London nor in Calcutta or 
Lahore had got the slightest excuse for crying ‘'wolf" 

‘'What we want to-day is that our representatives must be men having qualities 
of leadeiahip , those qualities which make man wise in Judgment, firm of purpose 
and swift to act, men who will see to it, that situations such as that which has 
arisen in Delhi ao not arise. As yet it is impossible to say what exactW are the 
controllmg factors of this undignified, this Gilbenian situation, but one of them xs 
undoubtealy ill-advised, arbitrary and even partial in the use made by Mr* Patel of 
certain excessive, as it seems to me, powers wherewith the chair is vested 

“Nor is this by any means the first time that there has been noticeable in the 
President that lack of imparuality which as so utterly destructive of all^ confitoce. 
But if the confidence in the chair has been shaken, the confidence in the Home 
Member has frankly been shaken, and it still remains to be seen what steps Sir 
James Crerar is going to take to vindicate his impugned honour. 

**We hold no brier for anyone. If Mr. Patel is again at fault he must be made 
to accept the full consequences of his fault. If the Home Member is at fault, the 
same roust apply to him. All we ask and demand is that, the Oot/ernment of the 
country shall be so conducted as to avoid a repetition of this state of affair. 

“The handling of situations su(‘h as these admittedly call for wisdom and 
courage of a high order and I cannot help feeling that, in part, this situation has 
been allowed to develop due to lack of these qualities in all sections of the House 
and to the tendency of those who enter the political arena to become saturated 
with party politics to the exclusion of statesmanship and a broader vision of what 
is iutrxnsioiuly right or wrong.” 


The Punjab European Association 

Over 100 leading Europeans of the province, official and non-official attended the 
nuaJ dinner of the Punjab branch of the European Association at Lahore on the 2Snd 
February 1950 Among those present were His Excellency the Gowrnor, members 
of his Executive Oouncil, Chief Justice Bir Shadilal, Major-General Sir Walter and 
Lady Leslie, Sir A, and Lady Stow, Sir Jogendra and Lady Smgh, Malik Peroze 
Khan Noon, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Mr. Manoharlal and Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

Mr* Owen Boherts who presided, proposing the toast of the &ng Emperor, gave 
expression to their deep thankfulness that no injury was sustained by the Viceqry 
and Lady Irwm and others as a consequence of the outrage on the Viceregal tram# 
He continued 

4 » 
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[ Lahore 


‘‘Dating tho vision of statesmen to lead India to the pinnacle of Domimon Status, 
no farther back than 1917, 'Wo find that it was conceived dnrnu^ 

Great War when fundamental matters regatdiiift the ufirhts of 
in a specially acute form m the minds of men. The 
towards the realisation of this vision in this countiy wore the \\idospread 
of non-co-operation and lesistance, and though these died dov^ n it should be no 
matter of real surprise to anybody that a renewal of something ol the same sort is 
threatened to-day. x xi. x *j. -n x 

“But whatever weight is (o be attached to it, we ^ 

have to be met on this occasion with bate hands and the 
dispensation should be given a chance of pi oving itself In 
ment arises, the supreme test of tho success of the 
with the attainment of Dominion Status in view, will be the 
opposition by the people themselves that Js 

"In self-governing India the position and influence of the Luropcan community 
will be judged not only by its Icadcia but by the xmorest of its nicmbeis 

The Governor's Speech 

His Excellency tho Governor said he need not dwdl lengthily on tho recent events 
in Lahore, namely, tho Congroca Tndependonce D‘iy* , . „ r u„ 

"Knowing the Punkb as I do,*’ he said, "a Punjab full of loyalty and 
sense a Punjab which made notable sacrifices for the Empire and 

« es8 withm the Empire and under the Imperial aegis than aiiy ,x- 

; a Punjab confident, from its experience of woiking the 
power of realisation of future self-expression and contentment on the Imcs oi consti- 
tutional development withm the Empire , a Punjab m whose 

within the Empire I have the most implicit trust— I should gravely err u I attached 
too much importance to these ebullitions as far as this province is 

"I know also the face value which all reasonable opinion in the 1 attaches 
to them. But again I should equally err if I and niy Government ncglcctctl^ 
steps to safeguard the province against the 

and prosperity, to which the will-o’-the- wisps of the Independence propagandist seek 


common- 
attained greater 
any other part of 
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Government m India and maintain law, order and ]p^t»e m ^c 
is determined that it shall not be forced to^ run risks like Ghaun Ohaum 
those who seek to entangle the province m them and break the law shall oe ueait 
with under the law*” 

Concluding, the Govenior alluded to ihe imi>ortaneo of unanimity *??« 

attending the Round Table Oonferonce "Between now and then (the opening of the 
Bound Table Conference) the main task in India seems .to bo how best lo jvork out 
a solution of the problems of India and its future good m.a spirit pt 
standing sacrifice and restraint among the many interests jovolvod in this country 

Dr* J^berts said the Punjab would demand from its 
visJou and statesman ship in leading the country to sclf-governmont m tho Empire* 

Sir Jbgendra Singht Minister of Agriculture said : 
tomnadng in young England leading old India along the paths^to llio Fnnacle of 
power which her sons have attaint* Aere is thunder and lightning 
unless we pursue the path of progress undisturbed xt would, be as mmcult to 
true action out of the tide of opinion swept by passions and prejudices of the 
moment os it is to get fire out of incense smoke, I only pray we may ^ 
and do all in our power to mamtain a calm atmosphere and help the growth oi 
comradeship to secure ordered progress.” 

Mr. Mctnoha/rlal. Minister of Education referring to the activities in whx<& they 
were engaged, whether in the promotion of education or industiieB or in ^repeiung 
disease and other constructive work said that as long as work along these many 
Manuels proceeded successfully, "whatever the agitators think, we are on neaimy 
and sound lines.” 

Hcdik Feroxe Shaft Noon. Minister of I»ocal SeW-OoveramenVsmd the 
I ' BarileB Conference was not an All-Parties Oonferenca 

there* The Maharaja ol Maltaudabad never attend^ 

A SDludi ifiereLy idgned the report by post. The Nehru report was the outcome w 
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this confeieBce and merely said . You Enfrlishmen clear out of India and let us step 
into the shoes of Enalishmen and govern the country like autocrats. 

Eefernng to the Congiess programme ho recalled Ihe Persam couplet, ‘‘Threaten 
him with death and he will be quite pleased with teveiV' and said the Congress 
people wcio thieatening independence in order to get Dominion Status. He empha- 
sised that Moslems were out of the Congress movement and asked Europeans not to 
be frightened by independence resolutions or hoisting of national dags. “Keep your 
courage India is as safe as England,” he concluded. 

Lt.-Col Boyd and Major-General Sir Walter Leslie dealt with the importance ot 
co-operation between the militaiy and civil administiations in difhcult times. 

Mr. Guest said Eniopean representation in the legislatures was absolutely neces- 
sary. Eiuopeans weio one of the minority communities and as such, if they did not 
uifah to bo ignoied, they must lot those in authority know that they existed. 

Ml A. Gdbeit eulogised the Central Association and Colonel Crawford gave in 
detail the achievement of the Ceiitial Association in various directions. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, leviewing the present political situation, said — 
“I am no pessimist of defeatist The world is evei changing and India has 
shown that she does not intend to remain behind. Your Association has very 
clearly shown that it intends to help the European community, which has certain 
very definite needs which cannot be overlooked. 

“It 18 for our Indian fellow citizens, so vigorously pushing forward to a perfectly 
legitimate goal, to secure our snppoit to their effort by putting forward a scheme 
which will give us, indeed, all mmoiities, the fullest confidence that the advance 
will not jeopardise any legitimate interests. 

“To my European friends I say, try to get inside the mind of our Indian friends 
better to be able to appreciate their point of view, their wants and aspirations and 
as to where the shoe pinches. Tolerance, goodwill and mutual undei standing are 
the keynotes and, for my pait, I am sure it has been your experience, there is 
usually a ready response from, the other side. 

“It appears to me that the real India needs, nay welcomes, our help in promoting 
industnoB and carrying 011 the trade of tho country Bays of aloofness, where such 
has existed, are past and a new India is now m a state of awakening and evolution. 
"We must make all endeavour to row in one boat of progress and break down Ihe 
barriers which have been set up by both sides. 

“Only a few days ago I attended the opening of the annual sessions of the 
Federation of the Indian Ohambers of Commerce and Industry and it occurred to 
me that good would surely result from an annual meeting of the Associated Biitish 
Chambers aud the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Oommorce, at which 
important matters of common interest could be uider disoussbn with mutual 
advantage to all. 

“In my experience in committee woik T have loarnt that much can be done by 
mutual understanding across the table and would-be tigers become as docile as, shall 
I say, Iambs in removal of points of misunderstanding. 

“Reference to committee work takes me back to the main subject of my speech in 
the Central Legislatures where much good work is done in committees and I can 
assure you, at times, very important work of great moment to our community. 

“I can talk with personal experience of 10 years, having entered the Assembly in 
1921 1 and I look back with pleasure and pride to the steady progress our group 
has made in securing m Councils a position of importance but better than that, we 
have secured the esteem and respect of. I venture to say, all parties in the House# 

“You will no doubt have read m the press of resignation of a member from 
the group and the statement ho has issued explaining his point of view. 
I do not propose to weary you with a statement from myself but I do desire 
to give you an assurance that m the attitude we have adopted, in connectiou with 
the recent matter, to which undue prominence has been given, I We had ike united 
approval and support of other members and no one deplores more than myself lhat 
one member should have cut out for himself an independent Ime which flbe group 
in their united judgment was not prepared to follow- 

^ “Mr. Arthur Moore is an old friend of mine and I very sincerely hope that we 
will always continue as such. Nothing would therefore please me more than his 
early return to the fold, if he can see his way to agree to follow such course of 
aotdon on vital issues as the group may, in ihm judgment, decide upon. 
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^*Now, a word to my Indian friends throughout the country and that is to plead 
for tolerance and to try and Jock at things through spcotaolos not bluiied with 
racial bitterness which is creating an atmosphere so harmful to all parties ^ 
also plead with a section of the Indian press to ciy a halt and abstain 
the insidious poison of mistrust they are ladling out to their readers. Some of the 
utterances remind me of the “Hymn of Hate^* we heaid of in wartime, extreme ex- 
aggerations, the best of intentions misconstrued and dolelul talc of alleged oppres- 
sion and wiongs, ^ 

*lu conclusion, let me say that there is no denying the fact that times are airacult 
and will be more difficult no doubt in future and will call for courage and states- 
manship on all sides The duty of Bntisheis in this country is to recognise that it is 
the country of their adopnon and to bend their minds to work for its constant 
advance in all spheies. That does not necessitate the waving aside of undoubiw 
obstacles by some fairy wand but the leeognxtion ot them and determination to 
surmount them rather than to consider them as obstacles to progress for all times. 
My advice to youi bianch, in fact to the whole community, is at all costs to 
face future with a fair mind, courage and imagination.” 


The Dooars European Association 

AddresBinft the annual meeting of the Dooars Brnnch of the Enropmn AMOciation 
on the March 1930 according to aieportin “The Englishman of the 17th 
Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer Assistant Geueial Secietaiy of the Association aeaic 
chiefly with the Indian political situation t. r in 

Since November i last,” he said, “the situation m chan^d in 

certain respects and we find to-day a laige number of 

Mahomedans, who me prepared to co-operate with the British Government at tne 
proposed Round Table Conference. , . , 

hare heard— many of you also have possibly heard— that among 
oo-operating Hindus and Mahomedans there is a certain 
receiving as much support as they would like. Whether there be gromids 
feeling or not it is not for me to say. The regrettable facts ‘Vt* 

feeling eacste and somehow or other the reasons for it must bo dissipated. My 
own personal view is that, in part at ail events, this fee ing has arisen ““® 

fact &at the co operators 'like many otheis both in out of offiemi cncles, have 
failed to leahse the conditions under which we are working to-dav. The Governrae^ 
of India 18 still a bureaueratio Government and in spite of the large moafiuro of 
reforms introduced in 1921, it is not a responsible goreuunent. a,,* 

“These two facte make It impossible for the Government of Inoia to co me o ut 
into the open as much as we should perhaps like in support of those prepared loyally 
to work the eonstitution which are befoie us. More than that, they tfflpjy that onlOTS 
and until reforms are introduced, the Government— which is xcsponsjble like My other 
government, whether democratic or not, for the well-being of its subjects— is bound to 
maintain its authority in any circumstances and by every means at ite coroman^a ims is 
its orimarv function and it is as well at this juncture that this fact should be realisM. 
Ihe^^co-m^ators or at all events some of them feel that they are mtitlrf to » 
measure of support from some quarters than they now rwive, but I think that they 
have, to 8oma«tent at all evento, looked in the wrong direction. Your council has 
recently, in the press, reminded the public that one of the aims of the Association 8 
policy 18 to work wilii those who are prepared loyally and constitutionally to work 
for the good of India- The European community, dunng these last ten difficult 
years, has shown over and over agam that it is prepaxed to work for the ideal law 
down m the Declaration of 

EuBOPBAir ArrmroB , . i « 

“In our memorandum to the Simon Uommittee we have mwe it perfeotly meat 
that we are not hostile to Indian aspirations and that provided Indians 
are prepared to co-operate with ns, we also are prepared to co-operate with 
them. B<al co-operation, therefore, we wiU always wdpome. BMently, in Delm, 
efforts have been made to collect together ^e leaders of the J'*'rion* 
communMes and among those represented was the European roramurnty 
w General Secretary, Lionel a-awford. The meeting hw adjourn^ until April 
(L'.when the Oommittee will reaasemWe in Bombay and before that day oomw we 
fi^ 'tbat the, members of the committee will give careful 

am tinit ' www m ptfon* under which they are meeting. A most difficuit task lus 
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before then and unless this task is approached by the right method and with a 
clear understanding of the attiUidc of all those engaged in the conference they will 
fail. Certain great pioblems lie in the way of India’s goal of responsible Government 
and these cannot be cleared away by bargains dictated by political expediency To 
bargains arrived at m such a spirit, the Europeans cannot be a party any more than 
they will bo a paity to theoretical discussions as to what Dominion Status does or 
does not mean These pieliminaiy confcienccs in India, if they aie to be effective, 
as we all hope they will be, must be devoted particulaily to thieo things— (I) who 
are to ho India’s ropiesentatues at the London Conference, ( 2 ) how these representa- 
tives are to be kept 111 touch with their parties in India, and ( 3 ) the angle from 
which the all-important problem of the doctorate is to be oppioacbed If they 
result in some raeasuio of agieement on these three things the preliminaiy conference 
will not have been hold in vain. If, however, the delegates ignore these questions 
and enter into either wrangles of ‘political bargains’ they will do infinite harm not 
only to their own credit but to the cause of India. 

*T turn now from the co-operators to the Government. Good government, like 
good business, is based upon confidence m itself. Without confidence in public sup- 
port, no government can hope to act with that surencss ot touch which is the mark 
of the highest statesmanship Just as weakness, vacillation and indecision are born 
of lack of confidence or of a failure to understand the facts of a situation so, as 
smely, firmness, prompt action and decision m.xik the career of a government sure of 
itself, confident in the help of its suppoifcers, and certain of the supreme wisdom of 
its policy. 

“The European community is prepared, now as formerly, to extend its support 
to the Government of India, but that support will most ceitainly not be a blind 
support. The Government draws its stiength not fiom the seat of its capital 
far removed as it is from the great commercial centres, but fiom the populous pro- 
vinces of the country and its gieat cities and seaports. It is essential, theierore, 
that the Government take steps to keep in the closest touch w'lth public opinion 
and, in particular, to consult on matters of policy the leaders of the pro-Qovernment 
parties, of which, at the present time, not the least important, or the leabt influential 
IS the European community. Bad trade conditions inevitably increase the difficulties 
of the Government of India ; but the problem to which I desire to draw your atten- 
tian is the reaction between East and West. Somehow or other we must solve this 
problem and find some suitable synthesis for East and West ; but the solution of it 
will not be found if we fix our eyes only upon our local difficulties here in Bengal. 
We muofc try to take a wider and a larger view if we are to understand the reasons 
of high Imperial policy which underlie the course of action now being pursued by 
the Viceroy and the British Government* 

“The situation to-day is grave , but the British community in India bolds the 
key to that situation, as recent events have amply shown to those of us who know 
the facts. Let us take for our watch- words, as Mr Travers said, TreparaHon, 
Or^nisation, Unity and Service.’ But I would ask you to do more than that 
All these things, important as they are, are not enough unless we have confidence 
in ourselves, confidence in our leaders, confidence m our Council To this I w^ould 
add also confidence in our Vice-Presidest, Mr. W. H. Thomson. Mr Travers and 
the Executive in Calcutta realise better than anyone what Mr. Thomson has done 
and is now doing for the Association, and indeed for the whole non-official commu- 
nity m India. On him, in Mr. Travers’ absence, lies a tremendous rcsponsibili^ 
in this anxious time, and I ask you now to accord to him a hearty vote of confi- 
dence as a mark of the appieciation of his work which 1 am sure you feel* Great 
Britain has passed through gi*eater crisis than that with which she is now faced 
in the East, and always she has surmounted them with that supreme courage and 
statesmanship which have enabled the Brirish to build up the Neatest empire the 
world has ever seen. What we have done in the past we can do again. Failure, 
as Lord Irwin said, is unthinkable, and L for one, am confident that we shall not 
M,” 

Three resolutions were unanimously passed approving of the Council in regard 
to Dominion Status as enunciated by the Presiaent in his speech at the annual 
general meeting ' expressing support and continued confidence in Mr. M. B. Thomp- 
son and the Central Exeohtive of the Association; and welcoming the activity dis- 
played by the Calcutta Branch and by its chairman and committee and fully 
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approving! the proposals recently accepted by the Benpjal Provincial Committee for 
the re-organiaation of tho Committee on lines calculated to bring aliout greater co- 
operation between tho Calcutta and the other Bengal branches 


The Madras European Association 

Tho annual meeting of the Msdras Branch of tho European Association was held 
at Madras on the 27th. March lOBQ with Mr G. W. Chambers, the President, in the 
chair. Mr Chambers presented tho annual report and statement of accounts of 
the branch for the year ending December 1929 and moving tho adoption of the report 
spoke as follows — 

“To turn to the report for 1929. You will see fiom the report that the branch 
membership has gone up in the year by 89 and that the membership was 1209 at 
the end of the yeai. Unless Bombay has made a very sudden and abnormal in- 
crease we remain the second largest branch Since tho end of the year we have 
had a small batch of resignation^^ not duo to transfers or retirements from India, 
but only one member has given his reasons, namely that the policy of the asssocia- 
tion does not meet with hia approval I wish that such members would tell us a 
little more. Will members now indicate if thev agree to the continuance of 
debates ? (Ones of ^yes’) I ventuie to lecommend tho proposal and to say that 
those in charge of the debates will welcome suggestions as to subjects. 
Probably more in the way of politics would be a good thing and 
even the presence of political opponets to debate with our champions 
may be arianged. I happen to have seen one proposal for a debate but I don’t 
know how it wiH appeal to you. It is that tho general level of salaiics should be 
reduced. A gentleman from the mofussil is prepared to advance arguments to this 
effect, I feel that there may be something to bo said for the idea if it to be confi- 
ned to those with less than 23 years service,” 

Having spoken about the Sub-Committees referred to towards tho end of the 
report, Mr. Chambers said : 

**The general political situation in India seems to be as miTced as usual. The 
Congress, on paper at any rate, has come out in what I may call, a violently rod 
eruption but one may suppose that the mam body does not really commit itself to 
the repudiation of the national debt of India not incurred in the interests of India, 
whatever that may mean, and we may hope that all the other crudities advocated 
at Lahore m Deeomber and even later elsewhere are intended for the front window, 
so to speak 

I know this 18 a mild view to take of the Congress programme and that 
many people might say, ”we don’t agree with your making light of the Swaraiist 
poliOT like this. We have eyes in our heads and we have watched day in and day 
out for years the widespread and persistent campaign of insinuations against almost 
everything British, the systematic abuse of Government and its officers and the 
attacks of British commercial entorprisos, especially in the legislatures and in the 
way of fomenting strikes and industrial disputes.’ 

‘Tn support of une of the above statements you might quote to me tho i^i^nda of 
the Congress of Indian commerce which met in Madras in December 1927 but if 
this date is not exact it was certainly not long ago. I haven’t had an opportunity 
to verify if all the items were actually discussed and passed but I do maintain that 
they contain definite attacks on British commercial interests, 

^‘You may go on to say that such a spirit of unrest and ill-feeling is abroad in 
India, that it is highly debatable whether any marked relaxation of Government’s 
control is possible in the near future, 

“If such ofasprvatious are made I am not going to deny their substantial truth 
but then I say where aie we ? The blend of Westeru and Eastern ideas in India has 
undoubtedly produced a situation that can’t be perpetuated. Groat Britain is 
pledged by the Declaration of 1917, renewed in a recent pronouncement, to ^ take a 
eortam course and our association naturally is in sympathy therewith and rime and 
again we have stated our position, and I need not do so now* 

“I shall be coming very shortly to certain definite opinions expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the association at the last annual general meeting which were endorsed by 
the .members but meantime I will assert that she associarion emphatically repudiates 
.any pp&<T tbat endangers the safety and prosperity of any race, rellj^on or com- 
mune iiSmbiting tlm country we live m. 
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‘Teraonally I truat that the report of the Simon Commission flue after Easter 
for simultaneous publication in England and India will receive the attention rightly 
due to the prolonged and careful exertions of au expeiienced set of investigators. 
The facts will be there and I urge all to study their findings and also to refresh 
their tnemoiies of the Butler Repoit on the Indian States 

“Next comes the Round Table Oonfeience I wish to emphasize what our Presi- 
dent said at the last annual geneial meeting. Mr. Travers contended that there 
weie three problems which must be solved before complete responsible government 
was possible 111 India. Firstly The relations of British India and the Indian 
States must be settled in a wav that commands the assent of both sides Have 
we reached that point ? Secondly : The Military and Naval dcifence of this country, 
both internal and external, must bo settled Again, I ask , Have we reached that 
point? Thirdly The political relations and interests of the various peoples in 
this Sub-Oontiueut require some soil of concordat For instance, do Hindus to-day 
admit the claims of Muslims as regards electorates ? 

“To this I may fairly add that the legitimate commercial interests of our communi- 
ty, among others, ought to be assured or fair treatment. The Coastal Reservation 
Bill IB still apparently approved of by a considerable section of Indian, opinion, and 
this alone gives reasonable ground for our necvoiiBness. Rueh then are the major 
problems before the Round Table Conference. 

“Prominent people of all the various minority communities have very wisely 
already met to discuss the personnel of the representatives of India, and to try and 
settle the programmo which these representatives aie to advocate at the Conference. 
In my view, these delegates must not only be men generally acceptable to their 
vaiious commpiiities but must know the broad outlines of the limits outside of 
which they must not commit these communities, at any rate without referring 
again to India. 

“If representatives of India thus equipped meet the repreaentatives of Great Britain, 
the latter ought to be able to study at fiist hand many points of view that they 
have so far only been able to encounter at second hand, or m other inadequate 
and possibly inaccurate ways. Even if the conference does not contain a single 
Swarajist it will certainly have the benefit of Congress comments , this seems a 
fairly safe prophecy, when we remember the passionate interest taken by that body 
in the tours and sittings of tho Simon 0 onirai 3 "ion although officially the Oongress 
had nothing to do with it. I don^t know if you would like a word or two about 
the great gallery dispute m the Assembly, I know something about it because I 
sat tot the first seven weeks of the present session. Quito possibly you read an 
item on the subject from time to time in the papers and yon soon came to conclu- 
sion that extraordinary delay was taking place and that the Tennis Finals of the 
M. U* 0. or at Chepauk were more interesting any way. I don’t blame you. The 
settlement of the dispute was undeitaken by His Excellency the Viceroy, one or 
more of his officials, the President of the Assembly and the 5 or 6 leaders of patties. 
Well, those people aid take several weeks and they did keep all the rest of the 
Assembly in complete ignorance of what was going on Those who hold that the rank 
and file of political parties should not entrust the settlement of such a dispute 
(which really was not vitally important) to their leaders, may certainly blame the 
various parties, but why single out the European group for special abuse as was 
done. 

“Mr. Moore left the European Group in connection with the gallery dispute and 
because he disapproved of the group’s policy on, at any rate, the general attitude of 
the President 01 the Assembly. ‘The Btatesmsn’ newspaper has been prominent 
in the campaign, and perhaps most of you are not aware that Mr, Moore is “The 
Statesman’s” special correspondent in new Delhi. 

’Tn conclusion, and to revert to local affairs, I congratulate, if X may, the members 
of thiB branch on the interest they have taken during the last year in the Associa- 
tion which has been shown by several attendances running well into three figures 
at debates and meetings. The committee feels encouraged by this specially when it 
remembers the 20 or 25 members who constituted a meeting not so long ago. Please 
don’t forget that is the interest of the main body that keeps any show alive and 
progressive and don’t forget that our Indian fellow citizens take a very vivid 
interest In polities and that we really must not let them excel us in this respeet«” 



the Federation o! Indian Chambers of Commerce 


DELHI— Uth, & 15th FEBRUARY 19 SO. 

Piettidlential Address 

The Third Annual Meotiuja; oC the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
xvaa held at Delhi on tho I4th (& iSth. February 1930. Mr* G. D. Biria in hin 
address as president observed:— 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen,— It is my proud privilege to accord to Your 
Excellency a hearty wcloome on behalf of Indian Commerce and Industy as repre- 
sented by the Federation, Wo fully appreciate the honour you have done us— not 
for the first time— by your presence as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
at our Annual Meeting, and I respectfully tender to Your Excellency our grateful 
thanks for your very kind response to our invitation. I also extend our welcome 
and thanks to the members of your Council whom we are so glad to find in our 
midst to-day. 

Our welcome to-day is coupled with the most sincere congratulation on Your Ex- 
cellency’s providential escape from the recent outrage which sought to victimise you. 
No condemnation could be too strong for any such attempt ; and we wish it were 
more widely known and realised than it apparently is that every such piisdeed means 
a setback to the country’s cause. It is so immensely satisfactory to find that there 
has been universal reprobation of tho dastardly deed throughout the country and we, 
as a body, no less interested in the well-being and prosperity of our motherlana 
than any other section of the public, shoud like to express our utter abhorrence of 
every such resort to violence and to say that a worse disservice to the country could 
not be conceived. 

My predecessor in office refeired in hia speech last year to the unjust exclusion 
of Indian firms and nationals from the commercial organisations in London, I am 
glad to be able to say that since then progress has been made, for which the credit 
IS due m a very large measure to Your Excellency. Indian commercial interests feel 
indebted to Your Excellency for the personal interest you have been taking in the 
matter and for the beginning of a new chapter to which your efforts have contributed, 
J cannot help thinking in this connection of the conciliatory speech of Sir Stephen 
Demetnadi, who set the ball rolling and who deserves our thanks for the attitude he 
has all along taken. 

Since the lastannal meeting of the Federation wc have lost two of our best friends who 
were also two of the most doughty champions of the country’s economic interests— I am 
Tefernng to the death so unfortunate and in one, case under such tragic circumstances 
of Mr. 6. F, Madon and of Mr, Narottam Morarji, The Indian business world never 
stood in greater need of men of their ability and patilotism than to-day and the loss 
to the country is truly irreparable, 

A year has gone since we last met, and for India its record has been anything 
but satisfactory. It has been a year ot hopes deferred, of progress delayed, with no 
improvement in the situation, either economic or political, and with a positive sefc- 
b&ck so far as industry is concerned. Discontent and unrest have been deeper than 
ever and in the industrial sphere have found vent in general strikes affecting cotton 
[and jute in Bombay and Calcutta respectively and sporadic disturbances at other 
centres. Figures are wanting which could mve a full measure of tho loss caused 
by such stnkes to both employeis and employed, but that it must have been con- 
siderable admits of little doubt* 

There was a prompt s^tlement of the sfciike in Calcutta, and jute came out more 
or less unscathed. This was due to the prosperous condition of the industry which 
did not think it advantageous to prolong the strike and could well afford to make 
an adequate lesponse to labour demands. Things were quite different in Bombay, 
and with the best intention in the world, it could not emulate Calcutta in this 
irespeot* There the industry was, as it still Is, on the verge of death. And in the 
.absentee of the n^ssary mar^n on whidh to draw, it continued to look with 
fedbigs on the situation, with the result that the strike was unduly proloni^ 
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and broke down only when labour began to starve. But if there is no general 
strike for the moment it does not mean that there is no discontent or unrest. A 
more correct reading of the situation peihaps is that the fire has not been extin- 
guished, it IS only smouldering 

There are aspects of the problem which my association with the enquiry into 
labour conditions precludes me fiom dealing with here. But this I will say that m 
so far as both capital and labour m an industry have the same complaint, viz., 
mal-nutiition, traceable to the same cause, viz,, general depression m the country, 
the worst thing they can possibly do is to fight and try to annihilate each other. 
There aio undoubtedly more than one factor making for unrest on the pait of the 
industrial labour. In the mam, theie is the sense of new awakening, a growing 
desire to raise the standard of living. This is a hopeful sign The pity, however, 
IS that the fund, out of which all dividend is to come, is so small. Every national 
activity, and industry most of all, finds itself in the grip of a general depression, 
the source from which all evil flows , and it is no wonder there is so much discord 
and strife around us 

The desire of labour for a larger income or better conditions of life is quite legiti- 
mate and laudable Bui how to find the wherewithal to meet their demand is a 
problem yet to be solved, and any deferment of the solution essentially means trouble 
of a most acute kind The situation must, therefore, be faced boldly and sympathe- 
tically, True there are industries, like jute and tea which have been enjoying, at least 
until recently, a run of prosperity, but then they derive their strength from a foreign 
source. All other industries which have necessarily to depend on the home market 
aie in the throes of depression In the circumstances, are they not right who contend 
that there can be no permanent and general improvement in the condition of labour 
unless there is all-round prosperity m the country? There must be an increase 
in the purchasing power of the people and thus a great demand for the service which 
industry renders, before there can be any real tand lasting improvement in the 
condition of industrial labour. 

Of that industrial prosperity, however, there are no signs on the horizon. Rather 
we seem to be losing ground even in fields from which we thought we could not be 
ousted. I refer to the foreign inroads in recent years on our agricultural industry 
which is the mainstay of our population. The large imports of wheat and imports 
of rice from foreign countries during the last four years are a new, and I may add, 
an alarming phenomenon in the economic history of India. The (question which 
many serious*minded persons have been asking themselves is, how is it that the 
Australian grower of wheat can undersell the Punjab peasant in the Indian market 
and wrest so much territory from him ? If it be irue, as some maintain, that the 
Imports are due to increased consumption, how is it that the Indian cultivator cannot 
produce enough to meet the demand ? 

Let those who are best qualified for such an attempt to try to find an answer to 
the question and the larger question concerning the general depression from which 
India is suffering While I am not sure of the precise answer, I am sure of the direc- 
tion in which it can be found. Our fiscal policy does not suit our requirements and 
it is in this direction that the causes of our depression have to be traced. 

India IS a debtor country, with huge foreign liabilities and one of her urgent and 
permanent needs IS the maintenance of a large excess of exports over imports for 
discharging her annual obligations under this head if for no other purpose. That being 
so our fiscal policy should be one shaped in accordance with our peculiar needs and 
having for its key-stone the principles that Indian trade and industty and agriculture 
should be so fostered as to ensure a self-contained India in many^ directions 
and make it possible for us after meeting our own requirements to maintain a larger 
surplus of exports than what we are doing at present. 

My own feelmg and the feeling of a very large section of the Indian mercantile 
community is that our present fiscal policy does not answer that descnjition, and 
it is therefore that the country is foring so ill Our industries are anaemic because 
of want of proper nourishment and that nourishment cannot come so long as the 
people^s purchasing power remains at the present low level A higher standard of 
life IS certainly a great desideratum, and with the desire or ambition to attain it, 
we cannot hut have the fullest sympathy j; but how to realize it in view of our liability 

5 ^ 
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to maintain a large and a tegular favourable balance of trade is a riddle yet to be 
solved. It could be solved, but not under the present fiscal policy of the Government, 

^ I referred a little above to our huge foreign liabilities, I intend developing the 
point at some length in the hope that it will stimulate that interest in the subject which 
It so richly deserves. As it does not lend itself to a statistical treatment our blue- 
books take no notice of it. ^ The ordimiry publicist is aware of the existence of such 
liabilities, but about its implications not many seem to be much concerned. The 
time has come when those interested m the economic well-being of the country should 
look a little more closely into the matter and try to find out its bearings on oux eco- 
nomic condition, both present and future. 

I would rnake one thing clear at the outset. I have nothing to say for or against 
foreign liabilities as such. Any transaction, individual or national, must be judged on 
Its own merits. To find out whether it has been useful or otherwise one has to look 
t o the circumstances of the case and weigh the good against the evil I would apply 
the same test to our foreign liabilities 

To my mind, we can be said to have made a good bargain only if we have borrow- 
ed the money on our own terms and applied it for increasing the geneial productivity 
of the country. The transaction could be called a success from our standpoint, only 
if It established us after a tune in a position not only to pay off the amount borrowed 
but also to build up a reserve which after meeting our own capital requirements 
may he utilised for making investments abroad. Judged by this criterion, how do 
our liabilities stand ? 

The first thing to be ascertained is their extent. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in their evidence before the Simon Commission have assumed i,ooo 
sterling as the total of British investments in India* This gives us a figure 
which we may take as the basis of aiguraent. It presumably includes the amount 
invested in Government loans A good portion of it is no doubt the ordinary business 
investment, and it may be contended that it does not carry with it any liability to 
repay it so far as the country is concerned, because if the business is a success the 
investor gets his return and if it is a failure, he loses his money— still, the efifect 
thereof on the economics of India is the same as, or similar to, that of the other 
loreign ji^ihties of the countiy. An equally good portion is invested m private 
loans, d^enture, preference shares, etc , carrying a fixed interest 5 and for the pay- 
ment or the debt represented by such investment, the country is duectly responsible 
or, to It clearer, the payment has to be made out of the national wealth. Cal- 

culated at 6 per cent the annual rate of interest or return on the amount mentioned 
by the Associated Chambers comes to about 60 million sterling 01 about 80 crores 
of rupees. 


There are other foreign liabilities, popularly known as Home Charges, to meet 
which there is an annual remittance to the Secretary of State of about 40 crores. 
^educting from this about 17 croies which represents interest paid on account of 
Government borrowings, for as presumably Government borrowings are already 
included m the figure of the Associated Chambers of the Commerce, we cannot 
^ habiuly twice, a balance of about 23 crores remains. 

There are yet other payments against services such as transport, insurance, 
protessional work, etc., which increase our liability to a much larger figure. But I have 
aciiDerately omitted them because to acquire or not to acquire other people's services 
IS a matter which could be said to rest entirely at our discietion* I have taken only 
those liabilities which we have definitely incurred and for the redemption of which 
we must make annual remittances, And if we take only the above mentioned two 
r crores, we have an annual liability for lemittances abroad 

of about ono hundred crores, 

4, the serious attention of all well-wishers of the country to the magni" 

tuae of the figure and the ptace at which it is multiplying. In 1900-01 Government's 
total foreign borroi/nng amounted to about 200 crores. In 1929 it stood at 470 crores. 

Charges, excluding railway charges and Interest, amounted to 10 
^ at the old rate of exchange about 22 

investments in India up to and including 19x0 
The figure, as taken by the Associated ChaWrs, 
aDOQt x,ooo million stewng. I am no alarmist, but the issues involved are so 
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momentous that I canot help asking the country to take note of these figures and 
ponder over their significance* 

HOW FOREIGN CAPITAL CAME TO BE IMPORTED 

A question to be considered in this connection is the way in which all this foreign 
capital came to be imported The Associated Chambers in their representation 
throw no light on it A layman who looks into our trade returns for the last 50 years 
does not come across any figures indicating a flow of capital from England or other 
foreign countries into India He finds that India has maintained an excess of exports 
over imports all throughout, with the exception of a few years, and he naturally fails 
to understand how in the absence of any excess of imports over exports the foreign 
investor came to be in possession of such a mammoth sum as 1,000 million sterling 
m India, The only inference he can draw is that the capital was not imported from 
outside but was earned and re-invested m the country itself from time to time. 

In any case, the liability is there and it is daily growing. Every year the visible 
favorable balance of trade, which it is true, shows a steady increase, is eaten up by 
the visible imports represented by our obligations in this behalf On an average the 
annual excess of exports over imports (private) during the period 1899-1900 — 1903-04, 
was about 30 crores, which sufficed for the necessary remittance During the period 
1923-24 — 1927-28, the corresponding balance has been about 67 crores, and yet we 
have bad to experience difficulty in managing remittances for what is called the 
**Home Charges''. Even with such a large visible balance of trade m our favour, 
Government has had to decimate our currency reserves and contract currency in order 
to put funds at the disposal of the Secretary of State because of serious competition 
from private remitters who seem to have only lately taken to i he practice of remit- 
ting abroad a good portions of iheir earnings which, m the past, they used to re. 
invest. Unless India has an unusually large balance of trade in her favour, the Govern- 
ment are likely to find the problem of Home remittances very perplexing indeed m 
the near future. 

But the country must think of her own obligations and the way she is going^ to 
meet them. She has not felt the pinch so far, mainly because, as I said, the yield 
on British capital has found re-investment m India itself. India's case has been 
more or less analogous to that of an individual who cannot pay even the interest on 
the money he has borrowed and has to borrow still further to enable him to do so. 
Liability can thus be postponed but cannot be extinguished. One day the account 
must be settled and the consequence of a policy of living on such boi rowings faced. 

Let us clearly undef stand what this means. It is a question*'of simple Arithmetic 
how the paltry sum of a rupee invested at 12 per cent compound interest becomes a 
lakh at the end of 100 years. At 6 per cent compound interest, the principal is 
doubled in 12 years Taking the total foreign investments to be about 1,000 million 
sterling and assuming that India may not be able to remit the annual return on the 
sum, it should be doubled by 1942 and quadrupled by 1954 It may not be pleasant 
to contemplate, but the indications at present are that we shall be stepping into the 
other half of this century with a crushing burden on our back of huge liability and 
with it an annual commitment, to discharge which India must maintain an excess of 
exports over imports to an extent beyond our present means The consequence of 
failure to maintain such large exports could be more easily imagined than 
described* 

It may be said that a large portion of our borrowings has after all been invested in 
productive projects and therefore the prospect cannot be so gloomy. Bufc is any appre- 
ciable benefit— which should be the logical consequence of such a situation— at all 
perceptible so far ? The argument advanced is that the country gets more from her 
productive investments than she has to pay for her borrowings. Such a situation 
mush as a matter of course, in respect of Government investments lighten the tax- 
payer’s burden, and in respect of private investments increase the real national 
income. But has that happened ? It has not j because in the first place every so- 
called productive investment is not adding to the real national income and secondly, 
whatever little benefit is derived from it is eaten up by the extravagant administrative 
expenditure. We are, therefore, in no way better oft, 
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It is no consolattoa to hear that but for these pioductive iuvesttnents> Government 
expenditure and consequently taxation would have further increased. Who could 
say that the so-called productive investments themselves have not been among the 
contributory causes of a top-heavy administration ? The matter, howevei, requires 
a much more detailed examination than I can attempt within the short time at my 
disposal Whatever our; corresponding investments in India, whether productive or 
unproductive, the fact remains that we are not in a position at present to meet our 
liabilities. 

THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Instances could be cited of other countries which after a period of borrowing 
have either stopped borrowing entirely and begun to invest abroad or have reduced 
the volume of yearly borrowing and are gradually moving towards a stage like that 
of America which from being a debtor country lias been able to convert herself into 
a creditor country. At the end of 1913, America, according to reliable estimate, 
owed abroad $ 4)5oo .000,000 (net). A decade latter, she was a net creditor nation 
for $ 3,500,000,000 apart from the $ 11,800,000,000 due from the Allies to the U. S. 
Government There has been a similar tiansformation m the case of Japan, 

But what is our position ? It is this. We are not in a position to-day to pay off 
our debts or even to discharge our annual liability. To talk of finding a surplus 
for investments abroad under the circumstances will be simply an adsurdity. We have 
been having recourse to the foreign market for more than 70 years, and yet so little 
is our strength or stamina to-day that we cannot think of being able to stand without 
that crutch or do without fresh borrowing every year 

There are men who would have us believe that things are far otherwise and that 
Indian prosperity has been growing at a phenomenal pace. It has become the fashion 
in such quarters to pour ridicule on those who maintain a different proposition. I 
would rather risk such ridicule and be dubbed a Jeremiah than shut my eyes to the 
facts that stare me in the face. 

If there are men who have exaggerated notions about the surplus that is being 
annualy created and rendered available for investment m the country I would only 
refer them to the daily experience of Indian trade and industry in this respect The 
surplus could only come out of the savings of the people, and the grim reality in that 
they have not enough even for their daily needs. The realities of Indian life are that 
the masses are steeped m deep poverty, that they are hnding taxation an unbearable 
burden, that their purchasing power shows no increase and that it Is impossible to 
raise the standard of life, even by a little, under the exsuing order of things 

Figures are marshalled at times to indicate India's growing piosperity when in 
reality they have no relevancy whatsoever. Exports or imports in which the masses 
are not interested as producers or consumers arc no barometer of their prosperity, 
India's poverty is too hard a reality for all and no statistics can succeed m putting 
permanent gloss on it or explaining it away. In the words of the Rl, Hon, Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald *‘the poverty of India is not an opinion, it is a fact." 

What then is the solution ? 

NEED FOR INCREASING COUNTRY'S PRODTTCTIVITY 

I am sure that all the schemes that may be devised in this couacction must centre 
round one thing, and that is the increase of India's productivity. There is no 
room for economy or retrenchment so far as our standard of life is concerned, A 
large retrenchment could, and I submit, sbould»be made in Government expenditure. 
This applies specially to the army department In fairness to this country, a good 
portion of its military expenditure ought to be paid by Great Britain, as the army 
IS partlv maintained for imperial purposes To quote the present British Premier 
again, •yne-tenths of the charge of the Army in India is an imperial charge. Canada, 
South Africa and Australia should bear it as much as India." But above everything 
else there is the urgent need of a substantial increase in India's production and u 
we are not to head towards disaster, we must adapt our means to that end. 

India is mainly an agricultural and partly an industrial country, and if we are to 
strive towards attaining a solvent position we must increase our production in both the 
direi^z^ The improvement of Indian agriculture has been the subject of an extensive 
time^ and we are aware of the deep interest taken in tixt subject by 
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Your Excellency The Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission points to several 
important directions in which reforms are needed, though there is general disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the Commission to suggest any radical cure of India’s agri- 
cultural ailment Their failure however is to be ascribed chiefly to the handicap 
imposed on them by their teims of reference which were characterised by over- 
cautiousness bordering on timidity In any case, the fact is deplorable, and I share 
the disappointment that the achievement ol the occasion was so poor as compared 
with Its promise I would not attempt any enumeration of the measures that ate 
urgently required for putting Indian agncultuie on a sound basis, for we all have a 
fairly good idea of them What is required most of all is a comprehensive grasp of 
the problem and boldness in taking the initiative and carrying the needed measures 
through. The solution of the problem presented by Indian agiiculture is a task of 
the highest statesmanship and we all expect Government to tackle it in that spirit. 


FISCAL POLICY 

Turning to the industrial side, one is struck by the want of correlation between our 
pressing needs and the fiscal dispensation under which we live. I had the privilege 
of serving on the Fiscal Commission which was appointed “to examine with reference 
to all the mteres<s concerned the tariff policy of the Government of India *' Five of 
us including the President wrote a minute of dissent differing m their conclusions 
from the majority consisting of six, mainly because the mam recommendation of the 
latter had been qualified by the condition that Protection should be applied with 
“discrimination along the lines of the Report ” But even that halting recommenda- 
tion is yet to become the guiding principle of the Commerce Deparment In fact, 
if I may say so, the policy pursued during the last few years has been more in the 
nature of “discriminating Free Trade' than of “discriminating Protection ” 

Arguments which are utterly irrelevant are often employed to oppose the demand 
for full protection One of them is the well-known plea that it is opposed to the 
consumers' interest. I cannot speak of the conditions m other countries, but m 
India at least the producer and the consumer are not such separate entities living in 
water-tight compartments. Every cultivator here is both producer and consumer 
Even to-day one-third of the cloth supply is the product of hand-looms and the pro- 
ducer and the consumer are practically the same. To give another instance a large 
part of the gtir and sugar annually consumed in India is made in her cottages. 
Speaking of the vast mass of its population, one could really say that in India the 
functions of producer and consumer are, more often than not, combined in the same 
individual* 

Indians recognised long ago the urgent necessity of giving protection to their in- 
dustries, and in the absence of any popular control over the fiscal policy, they had to 
content themselves with propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and for the boycott of 
foreign goods It may he easy to misrepresent the motive of the capitalist when he 
advocates Protection and to depict him as the arch-enemy of the consumer. But 
what about the Indian National Congress which is certainly not a capitalist orga- 
niration ? That body at least can be expected to know what is in the consumer* i 
interest and oppose all such demands as go against it What does the popular pro- 
paganda for a boycott of foreign goods mean if not protection of the indigenous 
industry ? India derived her first lessons in economics from British savants who 
were almost all free-traders and yet she could never bring herself to believe that 
she could do without protection. Her fiscal faith is the result of the most mature 
deliberation on the subject and if she had her way, she would not stop short of giring 
that faith a concrete shape and form. 

It may be permissible here to make a passing reference to the policy pursued 
by a country like America, So far as general prosperity is concerned, its con- 
dition is so different from ours, We are a debtor country and not at all solvent, 
America is a creditor country which has secured a very large part of the world's 
gold in recent years. But with all that she does not countenance any proposal 
of lowering her tariff wall. The world can only pay in kind, and America by 
keeping her tariff so high, is compelling it to sell its goods in the American market 
cheaper than it would otherwise have done, The world may fret and fume but 
America is not to be deflected from her course. The moral for India is plain. If full- 
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fledged protcctton is necessary for a creditoi country like America, it is all the more 
so for a country like ours which is so heavily indebted and ib almost floundering in 
the bog. 

Unqualified protection is India's primary need m her peculiar situation to- 
day, But I use the word in the most comprehensive sense. Tariffs or bounties 
are only a part of the policy which I advocate I plead for protection by every 
practical means to agriculture, industry, banking, insurance, marine transpoit — 
m fact to every branch of our economic activity. I wish every action of the Gov- 
ernment to breathe a national policy, which might be summed up as ‘India first and 
India last ' 

POSITION SUMMARISED 

I have tried to describe the situation as it is The picture presented here is 
certainly not bright, but it is faithful to the reality To put the whole thing in a 
nutshell, let me summarise our position, which is— 

(1) that we are a debtor country with large foreign liabilities , 

(2) that our present resources are not adequate for a due discharge of our ob- 
ligations , 

. . ( 3 ) that due to our failure to fully discharge our annual obligations, our liability 
IS increasing at a frightful pace , 

( 4 ) that unless we are to court disaster the situation demands the maintenance 
of a mge surplus of net exports to enable us to discharge our annual obligations and 
pay off, if possible, a portion of our debt ; 

( 5 ) that the maintenance of such a surplus is only possible by giving impetus to 

our productivity, /©or 

(6) that our present fiscal policy can never give the needed impetus to our 
productivity as it is not designed to that end. 

The first thing to be done, if we are at all anxious to avoid all rocks and shoals 
ahead, IS to give a new turn to our fiscal policy, lhave placed before you a few 
suggestions and probably many more could be made. But the change which I advocate 
as the first essential of all progress is a change in our fiscal policy We ate all agreed 
that the fiscal policy which we ^ have been pursuing so far is not in our best interests, 
but I go farther and say that it is not calculated to promote even the interests of those 
who have made such large investments in the country. 

. Unfortunately that fact is not as well realised by them as it ought to be. Our 
friends of the British commercial community have so far been generally on the wrong 
side in matters affecting the country's prosperity. Their record from the time of the 
imposition of the Cotton Excise Duty to that of the deliberate appreciation of the 
exchange-rate would attest the truth of this remark. Wlienever they have had to 
make a choice, they have taken a narrow view of the matter, and have given their 
support to measures which were detrimental to the best interests of the countty. In 
view of their past attitude lam constrained to address a few words to them in a 
friendly spirit and I hope they will not misunderstand me. 

Men cannot gather figs of thistles, nor can creditors realise their dues from 
insolvents. A prosperous India alone can redeem her debt, and the policy to be 
loljowed m future should be one which makes for her prosperity at every turn. They 
owe It as much to themselves as to this country, to strive in co-operation with Indians 
for a new order of things. The legacy of the past, if allowed to become the model 
for the future, will never pay them. It will mean the forcing of a situation upon 
India, in which, with the best intention In the world, she cannot meet her obligations 
in full. 

Unemployment 

• '0\pr®sent discontent in the country is almost wholly due to the miserable plight 
in TOich the people find themselves. The middle class population has to put up the 
hardest s^ggle possible to keep body and soul together and arc amongst the worst 
wtims of unemployment. The condition of the masses needs no recapitulation, 
do not seem to be sufibring from unemployment to a similar extent because their 
^ living is so low that nothing could possibly be lower. 

contentment of the masses is 
ajready dieterhed* Even the worm at a certain stage begins to turn, and the dissatis- 
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faction of the dumb millions, unless its causes are removed, is bound to make itself 
felt one day. Let all concerned, therefore, reflect calmly and seriously on the sub- 
ject and adopt in time a far-sighted policy so that the disaster may be averted or at 
least minimised A prosperous India means peace for the world : a famished 
India ; a grave menace to it 

I would now request Your Excellency to declare the proceedings of this meeting 
open. That you should have found time to accept our invitation m the midst of the 
legislative session is but one more proof of your deep interest in everything conducive 
to India’s welfare. On behalf of the Federation and myself. I thank Your Excellency 
very waimly again. 


Lord Irwin’s Opening Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech » 

Mr. President and gentleraen.—l would begin by thankitig all the members of 
the Federation for the kind welcome they have given me and in particular your 
President, Mr Birla, for the terms in which he has given expression to it, I need 
scarcely say that it is a great pleasure to find myself once more taking part in the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
and I know that the same pleasure is felt by the members of my Government, though 
the occasion has found them in the middle of a busy session in the Assembly, 
and it has therefore been difficult for them to devote as much of their time as they 
have wished to your proceedings 

I should like, gentlemen, to associate myself with what your President has said 
deploring the death of Mr. B F, Madon and Mr. Narottam Morarjee. The 
industrial life of Bombay and of India and perhaps more particularly those enter- 
prises with which they were intimately connected have suffered a loss which they 
will find it hard to fill. 

At the beginning of Mr. Birla’s interesting address to which we have Just had 
the pleasure of listening, he referred in appreciative terms to the admisson of Indian 
firms to commercial organisations m London, and I would warmly echo the satis- 
faction he expressed. Such a spirit of co-operation between British and Indian 
commercial interests is essential to the further developments of Indian com- 
merce and industry, and I am glad that I should have been able to play 
some small part in this matter. 

TRADE OUTLOOK 

Your President went on to speak of the unsatisfactory position of trade in general 
throughout the country. A year ago there seemed to be good ground for the hope 
that trade was definitely recovering from the depression xt has felt since the Great 
War, for the figures both of imports and exports in 1928-29 as calculated on the basis 
of the pre-war prices were for the first time higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1913-14. Another interesting feature of the trade of the year 
1928-29 was that it marked a return to what, for all practical purposes, may 
be described as pre-war conditions of the relative general level of prices of 
India’s imports and exports. A discouraging sign of Indian post-war trade 
was that, relative to pre-war prices, the general level of prices for imported 
articles was considerably higher than that for exported articles. In other words, 
India was paying more for her imports than she was getting for her exports. The 
index numbers prepared in the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
show that in 1920-21, the general level of prices for the imports stood at 237 and for 
exports at only 140, on the basis of 100 for both import and export prices in 1913-14. 
This represented a difference of 97 points, a difference which interfered consider- 
ably with the overseas trade of India. In 1924-25 the difference still stood at a6 
points, but by 1928-29 it had fallen to only 6. Unfortunately, however, although 
the position up to the end of the year 1928-29 gave good ground for sober optimism 
the tide of progress has slackened Forces wcwrld-wide in character have exercised 
depressing effect on trade in general and the outlook for Indian trade and commerce 
is at present less favourable man it was a year ago. I can only express the fervent 
hope that the set-back wilt prove to be temporary, and that your federation, at Us 
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next meeting, will be able to lecord a return to improved conditions of trade and 
commerce. 

IMPROVEMENT IN COAL TRADE 

There is however one exception to the present somewhat unfavourable outlook. 
Recently the conditions in the coal trade have exhibited a marked improvement and 
at present the industry is more prosperous than it has been for some years past. The 
success attained by the Coal Grading Boird has probably contributed to this welcome 
change, The Board was constituted at the beginning of 1926 on the recommendation 
of Sir Frank Noyce's committee, and since then the total shipments of coal from the 
Kidderpore docks for cargo and bunkers have risen steadily from iji% million tons in 
1924.-25 to nearly 3X million tons in 1928-29 It is hoped that the organisation creat- 
ed by the Indian Soft Coke Cess Act which was passed during the last Simla session 
of the legislature will also be of value to the coal industry The committee will be 
financed by a cess of 2 annas a ton on soft coke despatched by rail from the collieries 
m Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and will be charged with the promotion of sale and 
of improving the methods of manufacture of soft coke. 

Trade Commissioners, 

I welcome the interest taken by your Federation m the development of an over- 
seas ttade organisuion as indicated in one of the resolutions on your agenda dealing 
with appointments of Trade Commibsioners It will interest you to know that a 
schems has been prepare! for the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at 
Hamburg, Milan, New Yoik, Durban* Monbassa an I Alexandria As a corollary 
to the establishment of Traie Commissioners in Africa ani the Near East it is also 
proposed to appoint a Deputy Director of Commercial^ Intelligence at Bombay, for 
it is expected that the work of these trade commissioners will centre chiefiy round 
the expansion of India’s export trade in cotton pieco-goods, and if we are to reap the 
full benefit oi their labour, it is essential that we should have a commercial Intelli- 
gence Officer at Bombay, who will be in direct contact both with the exporting houses 
and trade rommlssioners. I feel little doubt that this overseas trade organisation will 
be of material assistance in the development of India’s export trade. 

New “ India Hoxtse ** 

In this connection it is gratifying to know that the New India House is now near- 
ing completion, and will, I hope, be opened eatly m summer this year. The offices 
of the High Commissioner for India are as yon know, at present situated in inade- 
quate premises and in an inconvenient locality and the new site in Aldwych next to 
Bush House and not far from Australia House and within a reasonable distance 
of the City is a great improvement on the old arrangements. The new building pro- 
vides, m addition to the usual office accommodatian, a large show-room, with exhibi- 
tion windows for the Trade Commissioner’s Department and a bureau ou the A Id- 
wych Front for the railway department It is our hope that the India House will be 
treated as a cenire in London for visitors from India and with this object in view, it 
has been equipped with a good reference library and adequne facilities for reading 
and writing. A feature m which I was greatly interested when I visited the building 
in Seprcmber last was the use that has been made of Indian timber. It has been 
possible to provide for a display of a full range of In ban decorative woods by using 
them for the panelling and flooring of the more important ro jms and Indian timber has 
been used for all ordinary jomery ^ work. I think that there Is every hope that this 
will have a very considerable advertising value and will assist the efforts now being 
made to further the sale of Indian woods in European markets. 

Proposed Accxjuntancv Board. 

You may remember that on the last occasion on which I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing your federation, I referred to the formation of the Indian Accountancy Board, 
and I hope that, during the present session of the Assembly, legislation maybe passed 
tb give emct to the scheme. The ultimate aim of the Government is to build up in 
-an association or associations of accountants of the same standing and reputa- 
tion's*, the, principal institutes and Jsocicties of accountants in the United Kingdom 
that ffie constitution, of an Accountancy Board will prepare the way 
for the esdWfchtnent of an association or associations of this nature. 
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tHE VICEROY'S OPENING SPEECH 
CONIROL OF LIGHT-HOUSES 

Another piece of legislation which must be of particular interest to commercial 
and shipping mteiests is the Indian Light House Act, which, with other legislation 
aimed at centralising the Mercantile Marine Administration, was brought into force 
fiom the 1st April 1929 All general lights round the coasts of India are now under 
the direct control of the Government ot India assisted by a Light- House Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of Indian and British shipping and commei- 
cial interests It has for sometime been recognised that lights along the West Coast 
of India are not up to modern requirements, and the first fruits of the centralisation 
of the administration will be the improvement m the lighting of this coast including 
the provision of a light of the first order at Vengurla rocks, an important turning point 
for ships voyaging along the West Coast of India* 

I would take the opportunity here of acknowledging the great assistance which 
the Government have received fiom the Advisory Committee both in the preliminary 
arrangements preceeding the introduction of the Act and in the administration of 
the Act since it came into force. 

LABOUR TROUBLES 

On the important question of the relations between employers and Labour you 
have rightly felt, Mr President, that your position as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour precluded you from dwelling at any length. It is satisfactory to 
know that m the prosecution of their task the Royal Commission to whont we confi- 
dently look for guidance m helping towards the eradication of some of the causes 
of the present discontent would have the assistance of your experience and practical 
knowledge of Indian industrial conditions If the Industry is to prosper, not only 
must Labour be happy and contented but the relations prevailing between the em- 
ployers and the employed must be above suspicion. The workmen on their side, 
must recognise the difficulties of their employers and realise that the most effective 
way of raising their own standards of living is to bring greater efficiency to the 
performance of their tasks. It is essential, on the other hand, that the employers 
should understand and sympathise with all the healthy aspirations of their employees 
and should recognise as one of the first charges on the industry the payment not 
merely of a minimum wage but of a wage which would enable a workman to take 
pride m his work and lead a life which is something fuller than the mere completion 
ofhis daily task in the mill or workship. In this way we may hope that the idea of 
opposition between the claims of the employers and their Labour will gradually be 
replaced by a sense of partnership and identity of interest which will ensure further 
development and greater prosperity of India's industry* 

You have drawn a picture Mr. President, of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which I think, is perhaps unduly pessimistic The testimonies we 
hare received from the Local Governments on the progress they have made m giving 
effect to the recommendations in that report show that it has furnished a most valu- 
able stimulus to agricultural development m all directions. The main lesson which 
the report strove to impress upon India was that there is no short cut to the improve- 
ment of the agricultural condition in this country and that this can only be attained 
by patient and co-ordinated research into the mam problems, by a steady develop- 
ment of agricultural propaganda and by demonstration m the villages of improvements 
of established value. It also urged that a sustained effort should be made to assist 
the cultivators to organise themselves for the betterment of their conditions of life 
It was because the Commission realised the necessity for a comprehensive grasp of 
these questions that ft recommended the establishment of an Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. That recommendation my Government immediately and 
whole-heartedly accepted. The Council has entered upon Us duties with zeal, and 
St !$ a most hopeful augury for its future that it should be receiving as it is the warm 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments in matters where provincial experience 
and resources can be profitably pooled with those of the Government of India for the 
common good. 

Another canvas you have painted in sombre colours to-day is that of the general 
financial situation in India. I do not propose to examine m detail the figures which 
Mr* Birla has put forward, but I would take this opportunity of correcting what I 
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believe to be certam misappieliensions on his part. None can deny that India has 
large foreign liabilities^ but such foreign liabilities are no evidence of any weakness m 
the financial position of a countiy in the early stages of development With the assis-' 
tance of imported capital India has acquired assets in the shape of railways, irrigation 
work, factories and other enterprises of which the value is consuleiably in excess of her 
liabilities. 1 am convinced that if it were possible to draw up a balance sheet exhibiting 
the financial condition of India, it would show that as a result of the development 
which has taken place during the last hundred years there is an enormous surplus of 
assets, representing a gam to India which has occurred on account of the development 
made possible by the use of foreign capital. 

I will mention only one fact to indicate that the real resources of India are not 
so inadequate as has been suggested by your President. Since 1900, the value of India's 
net imports of gold has been nearly £400 millions and of silver £^$0 millions, and India 
is still importing gold at the rate of about £xs millions per annum and silver at the rate 
of £7}i millions. It is surely unreasonable to suggest that a country which has an 
enormous stock of gold and silver and which is still di awing gold and silver in 
considerable quantities from the rest of the word, is m so weak a financial position 
as to be unable to meet its foreign liabilities. 

In the President's view, our failure to discharge out annual obligations is having 
the effect of causing India’s debt to increase at an undesirable rate. So for as I can 
learn this conclusion is not supported by statistical data and on all available evidence 
appears to be contrary to actual facts. There is, I believe, no evidence that a large 
amount of capital is at present being biought into India by private agencies. In fact 
the indications are that a certain amount of private capital is being exported. The 
external borrowings of the Government were examined in detail by Sir George 
Schuster in his last budget speech m which he stated that during the six years end- 
ing the 31st March 1929, the Government capital expenditure abroad amounted to 
;^6o millions, whereas the amount of foreign money which had to be raised to finance 
this expenditure, amounted to £17 million. In other words, the surplus resources 
available for meeting India’s foreign liabilities amounted to £a^ millions and It was 
possible to invest this surplus in further enterprises which will increase the producti- 
vity of India I would maintain therefore that the financial position of India is sound 
and that there are no substantial grounds for the President's anxiety. 

1 would go further and appeal to those who hold responsible public positions m 
India to endeavour to allay rather than to use language which may have the effect 
of encouraging feelings of disquiet at a time when she especially needs the confidence 
of the rest of the world. It is right that Indians should strive to make their country, 
as it can be made, economically strong and independent, but I believe that the 
leaders of economic opinion in India can best do this and can best encourage produc- 
tive enterprise, not by exaggerating the difficulties, but by witnessing to solid grounds 
which exist for reasonable optimism 

It remains only to declare your proceedings open. In doing so, I thank you 
once more having given me this opportunity of inaugurating your deliberations 
and of assuring you again of the interest and concern with which I shall continue to 
watch the development of India’s trside and commerce . 

Discussion on Resolutions 

After the departure of the Viceroy, the business session of the Federation 
commenced, when eight resolutions were passed, six of which were moved from the 
chair and adopted without discussion. 

Representation At Geneva Labour Coneerencb 

The only resolution which invoked a debate related to India's representation in 
^e International Labour Conference. It ran 

Federation notes with regret that the Government of India has appointed a 
/^on-hatiQnal as admot to the Indian Employers* delegates to the 13th session of the 
.L^n^itional labour Conference held at Geneva, and lodges its emphatic protest 
> Mid appointment, and trusts that tu fiiture Indian nationals will be chosen 

emi^yers at such conferences. 
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“ The Federaiioh also notes with regret the statement made on behalf of the 
Government of India at the same International Labour Conference, that negotiations 
with Indian and non-Indian commercial bodies were conducted to arrive at an amica- 
ble settlement on the question of the constitution of the Indian Employer's delegation 
to the International Laboui Conference as, accoiding to the Treaty of Versailles, no v 
nationals aie not entitled to represent it in such conferences” 

The resolution was moved by l^Ir Jadunatb Roy who said, whatever the consti- 
tution of India would be, they stood on the same level with other self-governing 
Dominions at Geneva. 

Mr HauS Amendment 

Ml S N Haji moved an amendment to the resolution which sought to express 
the opinion that the Credentials Committee at Geneva was mainly influenced m their 
decision of Mr. Biown's case by the information supplied by the Government dele- 
gate, and urged that a suitable modification of this decision be made when the 
correct information came into the possession of the Credentials Committee 

Mr Haji said that the time for mere protests had gone and they should now take 
suitable steps to inform the International Labour Office, how the Goverenraent m 
India and the Secretary of State were misusing the powers given to them by the 
Treaty of Versailles m the country. 

Mr, B, Das, seconding the amendment, said that if the Government wished 
foreigners to represent India they must first naturalise those foreigners 

Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, who seconded the original resolution, felt that their fight 
should be with the Government of India and not with the Labour Office at Geneva. 
He also repudiated the suggestion made at Geneva that Indian commercial bodies 
were consulted for an amicable settlement of the question of the employers* represen- 
tation. Concluding, he said that the federation was not in possession of the full facts 
to say that the Credentials Committee was influenced by the Government delegate 
m deciding the case of Mr. Brown. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that the issue 
raised the question whether the Treaty^ of Versailles laid down a stipulation regarding 
representation of the country by a national. He said that it was held by the Cre- 
dentials Committee that the right to determine who was a national rested in the 
sovereign power of a Government, 

Mr, Haji : Is the Government of India a sovereign power ? 

Sir B N, Mitra: I am sorry sir, the Government to which I have the honour 
to belong is called foreign by Mr. Haji, 

Sir B. N Mitra said that if that was the general view he had no place in the 
meeting. He could not say what the future Government of India would be, but as 
tong as the present Government remained, and it was a properly constituted Govern- 
ment, it gave equality of rights to Indians and Europeans as British subjects, Mr. 
Brown had equal rights with Indians in India and he was entitled to stand for the 
Legislative Assembly and as such he could justly represent the employers at Geneva. 
The whole resolution hinged on the interpretation of the word “national” which, he 
felt, was misinterpreted by the Federation The resolution also urged the Govern- 
ment of India to indicate to the Credentials Committee which, he said, the Govern- 
ment could not do Regarding consultation with Indian commercial bodies for an 
amicable settlement of the question, Sir B, N. Mitra said that it was sufiScient if the 
President of a body was consulted. The Government could not consult each and 
every individual member. 

Sir Purusbottamdas Thakurdas thoroughly disagreed with Sir B. N, Mitra on the 
interpretation of the word “national.” He said that they had a strong case and he 
was sure very soon the Government would look at the question from their point of 
view* Proceeding, Sir Purusbottamdas said the Credentials Committee was only a 
judicial body* He was sure it gave a verdict in the case of Mr. Brown with absolute 
impartiality* Sir Purusbottamdas therefore disapproved of the amendment. He 
said their purpose would be served if they could tell Geneva and they disapproved 
of the action of the Government of India* That could be done by a resolution. 

Thereupon, Mr* Haji withdrew his amendment and the original resolution was 
passed* 
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PtEA For Jute Grading Board 

Mr. P* Btigana of the East Indian Jute Association moved a resolution 
requesting the Government to take early steps foi the establishment of a Jute Grad- 
ing Board on the line of the Philippine Grading Boanl for hemp He said the jute 
contracts had no specification clause and the sellers there foie were at the mercy of 
the buyers who had a powerful combine. The result was that the |ute trade was 
slipping out of Indian trade, and Indian producers were suffering heavy losses* 

Sir Frank Noyce explained that the Government had alieadv decided to establish 
a Central Jute Committee on the lines of the Central Cotton Cominittee which, he 
felt sure, would consider the question of jiUe giadtng. 

The House accepted the resolution, 

Tribute to Departed Members 

Six other resolutions were adopted • the first two mourned the Ioj>s bustained by 
the deaths of Mr B. F. Mad>n and Mu Naiottam Moraiji. 

STORES Purchase 

The third resolution deplored the halting and ineffective attitude of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the full and final adoption of the rupee tender system and urged 
that the Indian Stores Department, London be made a branch of the Indian Stores 
Department and be controlled from India, and all purchases of imported materials 
be made through the Indian Stores Department. 

development of INDIAN WATER-WAYS. 

The fourth resolution urged the Government todnstitute a thorough and compre- 
hensive enquiry into the question of the development of inland water-ways with a 
view to the formulation of a national policy for encouraging Inland water transport. 
It further urged that in view of the difficulties experienced by purely Indian companies 
m the matter of internal river traffic some measure like the licensing system recom- 
mended by the Indian Mercantile Committee for the resemtion of the coastal trade 
in India for Indian vessels with a view to developing indigenous shipping by the 
gradual elimination of Non-Indian vessels be adopted to safeguard the interests of 
me inland water service m the provinces of India. 

COMPOSITION OF POET TRUfeTH 

The fifth resolution urged the Government to amend the coiiblitution and rules 
regulating port trust boards in Indian ports whereby the chairman should be a non- 
official Indian and 75 per cent of the members of the boards should be Indians select- 
ed by commercial and other important bodies. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING CONFERENCE 

By the sixth resolution the Federation lodged a protest against the method 
adoptedhy the Government of India in connection with its nomination of delegates 
txt the Imperial Merchant shipping Legislation Conference held last October in spite 
of the dtffinite recommendation of the federation that the Government of India should 
nominate thereto a non-official Indian who could command the confidence of the 
commercial community. The federation resolved that any decision arrived at by 
this conference would not be bindinfj on India and trusted that the Government of 
India were not thus committed to nulifying the policy endorsed by the Indian public 
and Legislative Assembly with a view to developing Indian mercantile marine, 

SECOND DAY--ldth.^FEBMirAE 7 J( 9 S 0 
18 Pence Ratio 

The financial condition of India was reviewed on this day from the Government and 
Indian commercial points of view at the meeting of the Federation on a motion of Sir 
Putushottamdas Thakurdas to which Sir George Schuster replied. The resolution 
moved by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas read : 

, Federation wishes to draw attention lo the alarmingly serious economic 
* sfopaifen of the country, particularly In the sphere of agriculture, trade and industry. 
''T^teFedc^riop is convinced that the present unprecedented depression is very 
' , largely. 40 the peraistence of the Government in maintaining the value of the 
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‘‘Such an action on the part of the Government is responsible for the policy of 
continuous deflation which has caused not only unnatural tightness in the money 
market and reduced the holding power of the people, but has also brought about 
a distinct loss of confidence m Government credit. 

“The Federation is alarmed and feels that such a policy, if continued, may cause 
a complete dissipation of the slender gold resources at present held m the paper 
currency and gold standard reset ves on the one hand and the swelling of India's 
foreign liabilities on the other and may lead eventually to the mconveriibility of 
paper currency, 

“The Federation, therefore, earnestly warns the Government against the grave 
danger with which the policy is fraught and suggests that to save the country from 
the dire consequences of such a policy, it is imperative that the situation be reviewed 
without delay,. 

“The Federation reiterates its view that the only way of restoring the confidence 
of the people in the currency and the credit of the country lies in the establishment 
of a real gold standard with a free gold mint and a good currency and suggests a 
rigid adherence to this policy which may be calculated not only to conserve our 
present gold resources, but also to strengthen them 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, speaking on the resolution, pointed out that he had 
no desire to rub in his views expressed as a member of the Currency Commission, 
but he affirmed that the fears he expressed when the Ratio Bill was passed, namely 
“May this ratio bring to the country as few calamities as Nature would allow" had 
come true. 

An important consideration m fixing the ratio should have been what was best in 
the interest of producers on whose efforts the Government relied for the balance of 
trade. Let the Finance Member, he said, examine for himself whethei the financial 
situation of the country had not become worse since his last budget. 

The result was that in the field of textiles alone Japan had made serious inroads 
both in the markets of India and of Lancashire. As for India the policy had been short- 
sighted. The purchasing power of the masses had gone down This was the verdict of 
any one who studied the conditions of people, whether in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Karachi or in the interior of the districts. This was his conviction as the result of his 
recent tours in many distncis. 

It had been argued by the Viceroy yesterday that India was absorbing gold and 
silver in large quantities, and from this it was deduced that India was prosperous. 
This was a child-hke argument to put forward. For gold and silver used by the masses 
by the women of India as a token of their married life*^and some people did have 
small hoardings of silver and gold in some form or other— but there was no denying 
the fact that the depression in commerce gave the gravest food for thought. Since 
October the Government had been the largest borrower in the London market at 6Ji 
per cent for six months in the year and every week money was being drained out 
from the markets of the world towards the Government treasury. If the Government of 
India itself borrowed at 6}i per cent, what could the shroffs and bankers in India do ’ 
The only inference was tfiat the Government borrowed in order to tighten the 
money market for maintaining the ratio. 

The Government's borrowing policy had, at any rate, been ruinous to the Indian 
commercial world. It had been said that the Government have borrowed at this rate, 
because ofthe Lahore Congress resolutions. Could il be ever possible that the debts 
incurred with the authority of the Secretary of State-in-Council. for the most genuine 
purposes be repudiated by India ? 

It was the duty ofthe Government of India to place the real facts before the British 
public and at the same time to see that their hands were clean In aE these borrowing 
transactions. But suspicion would prevail so long as the Government borrowed at 
such high rates as they had been doing. 

He looked upon the serious depreciation in the value of silver as most grave. It 
was true that he and Pandit Malaviya had been discussing the position with Sir 
George Schuster and they hoped that the Finance Member would explain the position 
before presenting fhe budget. 
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The masses of India were sufferinK an undeserved loss and if the present policy 

was pSef inV then^^^^ slender** resources of the Government ringht^pp^ 

The speaker realised that the resolution was a grave one, but nnl 

community would be failing in its duty to itself and by the Government f it did not 
warn the Government against pursuing the present ruinous *•*1 **'? .j 

review of the entire financial position by a Commission, or “ . 
tion was certainly gloomy. What was wanted on the side of the Government at 
this juncture was not lip sympathy, but anion. , , , 

During the discussion it was found necessary to refer to the question of s. s 
silver. Mr. 0 . B. Mehta of the Bombay Bullion E\change |?°ved ' 

“The Federation views with alarm the seiious cTepreciation m the “ * 1 *’'®^ 

caused by Government sales which has seriously affected the 

the masses of India and the Federation consideis it imperative that the Government 

of India should stop further sales of silver.” , , , . . i .. t cVimiiH 

Moving the resolution Mr. Mehta said that he faded to sea wl’y. 
be chosen as the maiket, whereas Bombay was the l^est silver . n°famn3.r3.b1e 

The honesty, integrity and financial standing of the Bombay brokers were comparable 

to those of the London brokers. , ^ bniye 

Tlte present depreciation in the price of silver was due *o„Government selling huge 
amounts and not to world causes as alleged by ihe Finance Member m Ac Assemb y. 
This decline in price had commenced with the publication of Gurley Comma 
sion's report and quite recently it had been appreciable. The Paper Currency , 
and the Gold Stan^rd Reserve were separate. The suggMtion Aa* remedy 
lay in an increased import duty on silver was worn than the disease itseit. 

Sir George Sehmter Finance Mcmqer, speaking on both the resolutions Mid the 
picture drawn by regarding India’s indebtedness was a misleading one. Me g 

figures ofwheat and rice imports and said Aat in order to gaup 

progress, they should take a broader view and trace the results over a generatio , 

'"^sfmilar^tthe FiMncrMember dealt with the foreign liabilities of 
comparison between estimates framed in different ways must he completely * 

Professor Findlay Shirras had informed the Finance Member that he placed tM 
figure of British capital invested in India at somewhere in , 

£500 million instead of iji.ooo million quoted by Mr. G. D. ®‘rla. The ann^ 
liability for remittance abroad came to well under 50 crores of rupees That w $ 
less than half the figure of 108 crores stated by the chairman 
Taking a long view the Finance Member had not the slightest 
that India could well support the burden of her foreign the vfsible 

contained in the report of the Controller of Currency it would ’’®^f ®“ *® 

balance of accounts for five years ended with 1913-14 was on average 4S Mths 
of rupees as against India whereas in 1928-29 it was 
India: The obvious conclusion was that India's foreign liability, far 
decreasing on account of the export of capital It was, therefore, Jf 

suggest that by 1952 the foreign investments in India might amount 
^Moreover,’^ capital for internal development had been dX 

Indian sources Practically the whole of the increase of 740 crores 
since 1900 had been in productive assets of which 470 had ’’*®” ^ 

capital. If the savings of Ae people could be directed into productive 1 ”®! 

only could India secure a full measure of progress m economic 
having recourse m future to external capital, but the existing external capital could m 

^'IXrin^ teethe® JeXonVS the Finance Member fffdStely 

made in Dcamber last in Bombay. He said ; “I stated >« Bou^bay quite definitely 
AatthelGovcmment were not prepared to appoint a commitrec and that mere 
could be no question of any re-considcration of the ratio. Despite th is , mere 
appearstto be still a doubt in some quarters as to the intentions of *® Governmem. 

r repeat whh all Ae emphasis I can command Aatihe Government have not 

Sidered and do not intend to consider a^ departure from Ae basis fixed by SWure 
, ksf I 9?7 for Ae valuation of Ae rupee. They will, on *® ^ Afn^'Xt 

disposal to mamtain the ratio at 18 pence and they have no doabt that 

tbesil teicratces are^anaple enough to do so. 
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“1 feel I should be failing in my duty if I did not make the Government’s intention 
clear on this point. Subject to this 1 am at all times ready to consider the means 
by which the economic position can be studied and to airange for co-operation 
between the Government and such unofficial bodies as your own." 

Proceeding, Sir George admitted there Wi'is a general depression in trade, but 
attributed it to world causes and not to the fixation of the exchange at 18 pence, 

A comparison for the four years 1921 22 to 1924-25 with the four years 1925-26 
to 1928-29 showed that the average value of exports of Indian merchandise in the 
latter period exceeded the average value for the former period by about 15 crores of 
rupees, while the average value of imports in the former period exceeded the average 
value of imports in the latter period by four crores 

The Finance Member further quoted figures and said that these demonstrated 
conclusively that it was the result of seasons combined with world prices that have 
been the main factors affecting Indian wheat growers and not the rates of exchange. 

Quoting internal trade figures relating to the traffic earnings of the railways, Sir 
George maintained that they did not indicate that internal trade was being crippled 
by the 18 pence ratio. It was true that some of the industries had been passing 
through difficult times since 1923* and that in certain cases the failure to adjust costs 
of production, and in particular, to wages to the new conditions, had been one of the 
several causes contributing to difficulties, but other industries had been prosperous 

The great fallacy made by those who pressed for a lower exchange was that once 
a lower level was attained and stabilised, prices from all sides adjusted themselves 
to that new level, and it was not a low exchange, but a falling exchange that could 
give a temporary and a most unhealthy stimulus to industry. 

The main causes for the present depiession weie world causes such as the collapse 
of the American boom which had lesulted in a general lack of confidence, the 
slowing down of trade and industry, the decreased demand for raw materials, and 
a sharp drop in the prices of all commodities. The effect of this would have been 
the same whether the ratio was 18 pence or x6 pence. 

Nor could he bring himself to believe that the Government’s policy in maintain- 
ing the rates for money had actually contributed to depression in indus try. 

Industry was depressed as a result of much more fundamental causes, because 
prices were falling all over the world and because the local conditions had been 
unfavourable. In the present political uncertainty Government’s paramount duty 
was to maintain confidence in the economic stability and the financial integrity of 
the country. Hence no question of re-opening the ratio 

The Government's gold reserves were not slender as Mr Birla had said. Their 
holdings in gold and gold securities amounted to 88.37 crores, or just under 50 per 
cent of the outstanding note issue. He could, therefore, face the futuie not only 
with confidence but with cheerfulness. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, replying, said they appreciated the point of view 
urged by Sir George Schuster Thejj only wanted that India should be saved from 
the privations which followed a similar situation which Sir George had admitted arose 
in India in 1907. As regards foreign debt, the figure was placed at £1000 million 
sterling by an important body like the Associated Chambers of Commerce before 
an Important Commission like the Simon Commission, If Sir George found the 
figures exaggerated, the speaker hoped the Finance Member would bring that to the 
notice of the Commission. 

Sir George interrupting said that he took objection to Mr. Birla comparing ;^iooo 
million debt with the figures m 1910 and 1925 which were based on an entirely differ- 
ent calculation. 

Sir Purshotamdas maintained his position regarding the exchange ratio and said 
that Sir Basil Blackett’s case was based on absence of figures. It was for the Gov- 
ernment to produce figures to prove their case. 

He sjnmpathised with tbe unhappy legacy the present Finance Member had 
inherited but emphasised that if Sir George Schuster considered the x6 pence ratio 
a trill-o' the-wisp, ihe speaker felt it equally incumbent on him to call attention fo 
what might turn out to be the mirage of 18 pence ratio. 

Sir Purshotamdas^s rest^utlon was carried unanimously. 
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Other Resolutions 

The Federation also lesolved urging the Government to give an immediate and 
effective measure of protection to the textile industry and arrest the grave and irrepar- 
able injury to a national industry Amongst the other resolutions passed was one 
demanding the enactment of the Coastal Reservation Bill, another urging the abolition 
of the deferred rebates system and a third demanding that foreign companies, includ- 
ing banks should be compelled to publish balance sheets of their business transacted in 
India for the information of the Indian public 


The Federation's Memorandum to Viceroy 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
which met in Bombay addressed a memorandum to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on the 14th, May X930 in connection with the present political situation m the country* 
After recapitulating the recent events and the pronouncements, which led 
to the present situation, the Committee put m an earnest plea for initiating a policy 
of conciliation and urged that the only remedy would be foi the Biitish Government 
to make a definite statement regarding the attainment of Dominion Status and to 
invite Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a constitution 
which would guarantee to India the independence enjoyed by Austria and Canada* 
The memorandum was signed by Lala Shriram, the President of the Federation* 
Mr, Jamal Mahomed the Vice-President , Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. G* 1), 
Birla, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mr. Lalji Naranji, Mr. D. P, Klmitan, Mr, Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Mr. B. Das, Mr, R. L. Nooany, Mr, N. R Satkar, Mr Ranchordas Gandhi, 
Mr. Rameshwarprasad Bagala and Mr, K. K, Shanmukham Chetti as members of 
the Executive Oomtnittee and the presidents and vice-presidents of the following 
member bodies of the Federation • The South Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras ; the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta : the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon ; 
the Ahmedabad Millowners' Association . the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay ; the Bullion Exchange, Bombay ; the South Indian Hides and Skins 
Merchants’ Association, Madras : the Jute Dealers' Association, Calcutta ; the 
Native Stock Share Brokers’ Association, Bombay ; the Indian Mining Federation, 
Calcutta ; the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay Shroff Association, the 
ToHkanta Brokers’ Association, Calcutta ; the Jute Balers’ Association, Calcutta ; 
the Indian Producers’ Association, Calcutta ; the Buyers’" and Shippers’ Chamber, 
Karachi ; the Indian Merchants’ Association, Karachi ; and the Indian Tea 
Planters' Association, Jalpatguti j the East India Jute Assoclatiout Calcutta i 
The Baroda Mill-owners' Association, Baroda and the Indian Insurance Companies'' 
Association, 

Thb Memorandum 
The following is the full text of the memorandum 

Your Excellency,— On behalf of the Indian mercantile bodies we, the undersigned, 
beg to address Your Excellency on the present political situation which, to our mind, 
if not properly dealt with, may cause very serious consequences. We appreciate the 
deep interest which Your Excellency has taken from time to time to solve the political 
problem of this country, and we trust that even now Your Excellency is very keen to 
find out some happy solution. ^ We are, therefore, sure that our representation will not 
at all be misunderstood but will be considered in the proper spirit and with the consi- 
deration which it deserves. 

In order to put forward a correct picture of the events occurring from the time of 
the Appointment of the Simon Commission up to the present time, it is necessary that 
Ate put the important events in a chronological order. We need not, however, make 

a comment on the appointment of the Simon Commission which, as Your Excellcn- 
\ aware, was boycotted unanimously by all the Indian parties. We will, Acrefore, 
in their chronological order, begin with the speech delivered by 
Macdonald : 
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( 1 ) Mr. Macdonald's speech that *Tndia will become a new Dominion within 
the next few months 

(2) Your Excellency’s announcement dated ist. November 1929 

(^) Delhi Manifesto by the Indian leaders, dated and November 1929 

(4) Mr. Benn*s speech m Parliament, and his second speech in which he said 
that Dominion Status was in action, dated 17th December 1929 

(5) Gandhiji’s interview with Your Excellency at Delhi on the eve of the Lahore 
Congress and us breakdown, dated 23rd . December 1929 

{6) Earl Russell’s speech, dated 6th January 1930 

(7) Your Excellency’s speech in the Assembly, in which you mentioned that 
definition of an aim is not the same as its being reached, dated 2Sth January 1930. 

(8) Gandhiji’s ii points, dated 30th January 1930, 

(9) His final letter to Your Excellency before launching on civil disobedience, 
dated 2nd March 1930. 

The Delhi Manifesto 

Looking at the events as they have been placed in the chronological ordei , one 
cannot fail to see distinctly the change m the situation as it went on developing. The 
speech of Mr. Macdonald, although not made by him in his official capacity, as he 
was not then the Prime Minister, did raise, as it was bound to do, a ray of hope m 
the minds of the people. Everybody expected the Labour Party to come into power 
sooner or later, and there was reasonable justification for an expectation that when 
the Labour Party did so they would treat the Indian problem sympathetically. Mr. 
Macdonald's speech was, therefore, of great significance to India. Naturally, there- 
fore, with the advent of the Labour Party in the Government, people began to specu- 
late whether the promise was going to he fulfilled. In the past, promises made most 
solemnly bad more often been broken than fulfilled. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
if people hesitated to lay too much faith even on the Labour Government ; but faith 
in Your Excellency, coupled with the Labour Government in England, helped to keep 
the hopes alive. It was in such a favourable atmosphere that Your Excellency's 
famous pronouncement was made. Although it was vague in many directions, and 
therefore suspicions naturally lurked in the minds of those who carried with them 
bitter experience of the past, yet with wonderful unanimity it was given a warm^ recep- 
tion* Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru representing the nationalist 
India on the one hand, and men like Mr. Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru represent- 
ing Moderate opinion on the other, put their signatures on what is now called the 
Delhi Manifesto. Though unanimity was achieved on the Delhi Manifesto the criti- 
cism that the pronouncement was vague could not be ignored. The statement, parti- 
cularly about Dominion Status, had to be made clear A clear definition of the func- 
tion of the Round Table Conference bad yet to be elicited. The crux of the situation 
lay in the factthatthelndianleadersthought that it was now too late to discuss the 
question as to when and how Dominion Status should be conferred on India. It was 
the unanimous view of all the political parties that an honourable settlement could 
only be arrived at on the basis of immediate establishment of Dominion Status, Cer- 
tain views were, therefore, deliberately expressed in the Delhi Manifesto and it was 
hoped that if the British Cabinet wanted to solve the problem in reality they would 
meet the points raised in it. 

The Commons Debate 

At about this time an important debate took place in the House of Commons. 
During the debate Mr. Lloyd George demanded a clear definition of certain vague 
statements. He pointedly drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the inter- 
pretations which had been put forward on the pronouncement by the Indian leaders, 
but Mr, Benn declined to add to or omit a word of, the pronouncement made by 
Your Excellency. The debate, therefore, did not carry the matter an inch further. 
Yet Mr. Benn's spirit which pervaded the whole speech, did not fail to have its effect 
on India. But equally important it was that the suspicions raised should be allayed. 
India wanted an immediate establishment of Dominion Status, and the leaders wel- 
comed your pronouncement on this assumption alone Naturally the question arose 
whether the assumption was justified. And Gandhiji in order m clear up the issue 
asked for a definite assurance from Your Excellency and the British Cabinet that 

5 ^ 
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India was called upon to participate m the Conference only on the basis of Dominion 
Status being granted immediately. There was nothing new In it. It was only logical 
consequence of the Delhi Manifesto wherein it was unanimously stated that ' We 
understand^ however, that the Conference is to meet not to discuss when Dominion 
Status is to be established but to frame a scheme ot Dominion Constitution for India ” 
In the interest of all concerned u was very important that no vagueness was left to 
cause any misunderstanding. In the interview which Gandhi ji had with Your Excel- 
lency It was made very clear by you that you could not give any such assurance. 
Probably you thought undei the existing circumstances you could not comply with 
Gandhijl’s demand 

Gamdiuji's Eleven Points. 

But whatever constitutional difficulties may have existed m the way of giving such 
an assmance as was demanded by Gandhiji, although we do not agree that such 
difficulties were insurmountable, it is difficult to believe that it was not possible for 
the Government to prove, by us deeds and spirit, that ^'Dominion Status was in 
action.” How far that spirit has been shown by the Government is clear from subse- 
quent events. Gandhin, however, appreciating the difficulties of Your Excellency and 
that of the British Cabinet in giving any such assurance, probably due to the Simon 
Commission not having concluded us enquiry, reduced his immediate demand to the 
following eleven points — 

(i) Total Prohibition. 

(a) Reduction of the ratio to is 4d. 

(3) Reduction of land Revenue by at least 30 per cent, and making it subject to 
the legislative control. 

(4) Abolition of the Sait Tax. 

(Sj Reduction of the military expenditure by at least go per cent 

(6} Reduction of the salaries of the highest giade service to one half or less so as 
to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tarffi for foreign cloth, 

(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill 

(9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder* with- 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of Section 124-'A, Regulation III of 
igiB and the like and permission to all Indian exiles to return. 

(10) Abolition of the 0 . 1. D. or us popular control, and 

(11) Issue of hcenees to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control 

Referring to these points, he said in Young India ” : “ But let the Viceroy 

satisfy these very simple, but vital, needs of India, he will then hear of no talk of civil 
disobedience and the Congress will heartily paiticipate in any Conference where 
there is a perfect Ireedom of expression and demand” ,* and in a subsequent interview, 
he said : If they were to concede a few main points and couple the concession 
with a promise that the rest would be conceded as soon as possible, I would be pre- 
pared to consider a proposition for a conference. But the justice of all these de- 
mands must be admitted. You wilt agree that there is nothing new about them. 
Most have been handed down to us from Dadabhai Naroji’s time/* 

EFFECT OF Government's Unresfonsiveness. 

It can be seen that at least six of them namely (a) Total prohibition, 
(b) Reduction of the raito to is. 4d. (c) Abolition of the salt tax. (d) Protective 
tariff for foreign cloth, (e) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, and 
(Q Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder, with- 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogations of 124* A, Regulation III of 1818 
and the like, and permission to all Indian exiles to retuin, are such as have been dis- 
cussed :ffom time to time in and outside the Legislatures and the opinion of the peo- 
ple has been fully expressed thereon. There could be no difficulty in meeting a num- 
htt of those demands, But, unfortunately, Government gave little response. Sven 
jiisdce of any of those demands was not admitted, Far &om making the people foel 
diat Dominion Status was in action, it was being made abundantly cleat that the 
Gevtow were bent upon having their own ways against the will of the people, 
Wach and Your Excellency's speech In the legislative AssemWy 
IndSciKl^ miimeqtktvocal terms that hopes had been built where no justification 
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ed Arrests of Messrs Raraananda Chatterjee and Subhas Chandra Bose were the 
first indications in that direction Those who criticised the Delhi Mamfssto began 
to appear to be right. Those who hesitated to cast doubts upon the pronouncement 
m the beginning now began to feel doubtful about their own wisdom. The Tariff Bill 
was the proverbial “ last straw " on the camel's back in regard to those who wanted 
to give a fail chance to the Round Table Confeience. It clearly dawned upon every^ 
one's mind that the definition of the goal was, quite different from its achievement 
People rightly put it to themselves that if the British Cabinet wanted to establish 
Dominion Status in a leasonably shoit pciiod why should there be all this hesitation 
about accepting even some of the 1 1 points. With Dominion Status, as we have 
understood the vvoid in its tiue sense, India would be free to accept or reject any of 
the eleven points of Gandhiji and if the establishment of Dominion Status were going 
10 be a reality and not a vague piondse for a far distant goal, it was difficult for a lay*- 
man to understand this unresponsive ness on the part of the Government to accept the 
propriety of Gandhiji's eleven points. The inevitable and logical answer sprang itself 
upon the people au^^omatically that the British Cabinet was not serious . It was said 
with good justification that we were sought to be pleased by platitudes " After all,*' 
remarked the man in the street, ‘ it was not the definition of our goal which we may 
achieve a century or may be a few centuries hereafter that we are hankering for." 
No sensible man would care to live on such vague hopes— hopes about the realisation 
of which there was no certainty 

Direct action for achieving the goal was the only remedy suggested by the leaders^ 
The only thing which remained to be decided was its form. Gandhiji started civil 
disobedience ; others, if they do not actively adopt it, most actively sympathised with 
It. This IS the situation to-day. There is not one leader with a reasonable number 
of followers to-day m the country who is opposed to this movement. It may be perti- 
nently asked-— Why do people want to defjr the law ? Is it a pleasure to get one's 
head broken or to court jail? The answer is surely in the negative But there seems 
to be no other alternative. Government have made it impossible for even the most 
modcratc-tninded people to help the former. People have lost faith^ in the Govern- 
ment, The doubt, winch, according to Your Excellency, ‘‘existed in India about 
the sincerity of the British parties” exists even to-day m an intensified form. The 
situation has simply gone from bad to worse. 

We may assure Your Excellency that we have great regatd for Your Excellency's 
personality. We fully appreciate the efforts made by you to bring about a solution. 
We realise that you still desire to see the present strife ended but we would be felling 
in our duty if we did not say that it is most tragic that events have synchronised with 
the regime of a noble Viceroy, more befitting the rule of a reactionary ruler. Brutal 
and barbarous assaults on peaceful men, and even on women have been perpetiated 
which have at several places provoked people to retaliate following firing by the 
Police, thus culminating in huge losses of innocent lives.^ Rule by law is being 
replaced by rule by milTlary and Ordinances. The Piess is gagged. The noblest 
children of the country have been cast into prison. Noble, selfiess, virtuous men— 
men that the proudest country in the world would be proud to own— have been incar- 
cerated. Mahatma Gandhi— the apostle of peace, a man fit for reverence— has been 
put into jail. These things, though most repugnant to Your Excellency, and may be 
even causing the greatest distress to you, have been perpetrated, most probably by 
your reluctant assent, all the same with Your Excellency's consent. What could be 
greater condemnation of the present system of government than the fact that such a 
state of afiairs should at all exist ? It is no wonder, therefore, if people have become 
desperate. The situation demands a different remedy. Correct analysis of the 
situation, greater foresight, and noble courage arc the desiderata at the time. Let us 
put the present position in a nutshell. 

Tm Pkesbnt Situation. 

The position of the Government is that they still stick to their original proposal, 
vk, of tne l^und Table Conference and invite people to partcipate, Nobody knows 
what Is to be the function or the terms of reference of the Hound Table Conference. 
Whether it is going to be a sort of tribunal where Indian leaders have to state 
their views without having any hand in the framing of the constitution, 
or whe^er it is going to be a body to frame a scheme for the constitution of 
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Dominion Status, which eventually will be put befom the Parliament with 
the approval of the Cabinet, no one knows. Everything is in dark, xct so 
much stress is being laid on it and leaders are called upon to^ paittcipate in 
it. And this even at a time when the one man who alone can deliver the goods 
is cast behind the iron bats. On the other hand, there aie the eleven poms ot 
Gandhij! on the basis of which he is prepared to offer his co-operation. The ordinary 
man undoubtedly sees more preciseness and logic m Gandhi’s dernaud It is, there- 
fore, desirable to throw greater light on what exactly this Round Table Conference 
is to be. If it is going to be a body where the question of framing a constitution tor 
the Dominion Status is to be decided, then it should be definitely known as early 
as possible, so that those who have refused at present to give their co operation 
may seriously consider whether it is not worth the country’s while to accept the 
proposal. On the other hand, if it is going to be a mere debating place wheie 
the leaders will have no more hand m franmig the constitution than staUng tneir 
case before the representatives of His Majesty’s Government for their favouraole 
or unfavourable consideration, then it is equally essential that India should know 
her position* But, from the mutual point of view, that is, of India and Britain, 

it seems most desirable that the terms of reference of the Round Table Conference, 
its functions, and attitude of the British Cabinet with regard to the period within 
which Dominion status may be established, should be clearly and unequivocally 
defined, On our part, we have not the least hesitation in impressing it upon Ypur 
Excellency that no Round Table Conference can reach at a satisfactory solution 
acceptable to the country in which Gandhiji is not present. 

The position of the Indian Mercantile community is made clear from the resolu- 
tion* passed by the committee of the Federation on the aoth May 1930 to the 
effect that "No conference of the nature of the Round Table Conference convened for 
the purpose of discussing the problem of Indian constitutional advance can come to a 
solution of the present political difficulty which will be acceptable to the country, 
unless such a conference is attended by Mahatma Gandhi, as a free man or has at 
least his approval.*’ 

The only remedy to deal with the present discontent, therefore, in out opinion, 
is to make a definite statement on behalf of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet inviting Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a cons- 
tttution for the establishment of Dominion Status, a status of independence enjoyea 
to-day by Australia and Canada. We are sure that if such an action is taken the 
present strife will end and Gandhiji will give his co-operation. If however, this is 
not done, the only interpretation which could be put on the past pronouncernent 
would be that there is no real desire on the part of Great Britain to pursue a poucy 
of conciliation ; that all talk of establishment of Dominion status is mem hollow 
promise or that by Dominion status the Government mean something ditfe^nt to 
the status at present enjoyed by Dominions ; that the primary object is to hargam 
for the maximum co-operation of the people with the minimum con^ssion. We 
think it our duty to tell Your Excellency that if such is the policy of th« , Government, 
which we hope it is entirely wrong and, we assure Your Excellency, it is not going 
to succeed. In spite of all our domestic troubles, it is the unanimous dwre of the 
people to see Dominion Status, as it 15 understood in this country, established at 
as early a date as possible. No sacrifice Is counted too great for achieving the 
goal People are determined to achieve their object even at the greatest sacrifice, 
and no peace is posiWe until the goal Is reached. 

We would ask Your Excellency to judge the situation calmly and dispassionately. 
We would ask you not to be misled by the cry of "firm policy” often raised by 
short-sighted people who arc, in our opinion, unintentionally acting as enemies of 
England and India. Government has already given trial to the so-called wm 
acuon, but with no success. An incorrect notion exists in a certain circle that the 
mere arrest of Gandhiji would subside the present movement Undoubtedly jjobwy 
has got a greater hold over the people, classes and masses than Mahatma Gandhi, 
but ni* undisputed bold indicates only one thing, and that is that the people are 
brnmii^ with a passlonante desire to obtain political freedom as early as possilikt 
ahd'jh^gim alone, they feeh they can find a man who could lead them to the desired 
godh Ttom, is tto parallel between the movement started in ipax and the present 
one. This tael taovement subsided imnMrf after Chauri Chaura, but not due 
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toGandhijl's arrest. Even befoie his arrest he bad cried halt on account of Cbaun 
Chaura affairs. Although he was strongly criticised for his decision by his country 
inei», all the same he was implicitly obeyed This time, the country is much more 
advanced than it was in 1921 Beside the people have decided to continue the 
present stiuggle until an honourable settlement is arrived at There is, therefoie, 
no likelihood of this movement collapsing. Two courses only aie, therefore, left 
open to the Government either to rule by sheer force or to follow a policy of 
conciliation It may be that the Government can lule the country by force, only 
temporarily, but not with the co operation and goodwill of the people This could 
only lead to the greatest disaster possible. The only alternative which could lead 
India to her destiny and which alone could benefit both the countries, 1. e., India 
and Bxitain, IS a policy of conciliation. Statesmanship demands that Britain should 
take a courageous step, and we hope that Your Excellency will give a bold lead in 
the direction of conciliation and end the present stufe in consultation with the 
National leaders to the mutual and permanent benefit of India and Britain 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, held in Calcutta on the 2Uh, January 1930^ Mr. Nalini JRatijan Sarkar 
reviewed the trade conditions of India for the current year and the financial policy 
and position of the Government, and pleaded for the adoption of a comprehensive 
national economic policy which alone would permanently improve the conditioas of 
industry and trade and strengthen the Governments financial position. 

Mr, Sarkar affirmed that the rot in India's economic condition was due 
entirely to the unsound, unscientific and unsatisfactory policy of the Government 
m regard to currency, credit, finance and exchange. After referring to the effect of 
the Government's currency policy on India's trade and industry as well as on the 
purchasing power of the masses, Mr. Sarkar said that the low cash balance of the 
Government required substantial long term investments in India, and in view of the 
fact that the Government could not borrow m London, except at extremely unfavour- 
able rates, the one and ouly alternative according to him was a loan m New York, 
which was not less important than London as a financial centre. There was no 
reason, he said, why India should be compelled to concentrate all her foreign loans in 
London, There was every possibility of India floating a dollar loan on very favourable 
terms. The loan which he would like to be floated m New York at a comparatively 
cheap rate should, in his opinion, be of a size not only capable of bringing relief to 
the Finance Member in his immediate embarrassments, but also of enabling him to 
launch on permanent and constructive measures and innovations calculated to prevent 
a recurrence of the present conditions of both trade and the money market 

Mr* Sarkar pleaded for quick and intense industrialisation m order that the eco- 
nomic conditions of the people and their purchasing power might be strengthened in 
the interests of India and England alike. Concluding he asked the Finance Member 
to have an equal eye in both countries in the framing of monetary, economic and 
financial policy, ‘^A stronger, more prosperous and more contented and friendly 
India would be a greater asset to Britain than the lean, hungry, famished and dis- 
gruntled Hindusthan of to-day,” he declared. , , ^ 

Sc^a Meshee Oase Law, President of the Chamber, who was prevented by^ illness 
from attending tte meeting, in a message said he hoped the Labour Commission and 
the Banking Enquiry Committees would discover ways and means for the develop- 
ment ofindia's industry and commerce and for a solution of the problem of unem- 
ployment which was assuming alarming shape, , , 

Mr, K. 0. Boy, M. U A. who was present, complimented Mr. Sarkar on the 
comprehensive survey made by him of India’s economic position and observed that 
the address of the President revealed that he was for Dominion Status so far as 
the financial condition of the country was concerned. 
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Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Mr. L. i?* Tair^ce the retiremg President of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
speaking at the annual meeting held in Bombay on the 2oih. Jmuanj 1930, appealed 
to Gandbiji and the Congress to desist from pursuing the intended programme ot 
civil disobedience till the promised Round Table Conference had met* If 
Gandhiji gave a sporting chance to the believers m the Round Table Conference 
and if they did not obtain full Dominion Status in action then ^*we will be dis* 
lUusioned and may all stand with Mahatmaji in the struggle to obtain it, but to 
expect us to join him this time, when there is an offer which we think it inadvisable 
to turn away, is to ask too much of us, compared to the too little we arc asking of 
him, namely, to withhold his hand for the present.'* 

Mr* Tairsee referred to the textile industry, and declared that if protection did 
not come or came not in form or to the extent necessary, the duly of the industry was 
clear* It should take up Swadeshi propaganda on an extensive scale. 

Mr, Eussain JBha^ Laljee^ the incoming President, in his address, put in a plea 
for a vigorous scheme of industrialisation which by producing more wealth and creat- 
ing fresh avenues of employment would remedy the defects of the present economic 
system. India, he declared, could no longer tolerate being regarded as a plantation 
growing raw produce to be shipped by foreign agents to be worked into fabrics by 
foreign skill and capital and re-exported to India by foreign merchants. If the Gov- 
ernment wanted a peaceful and satisfied India, it was their foremost duty to provide 
•very help and assistance for the encouragement of Indian industries and thereby 
create employment for the increasing number of unemployed Indians. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce 


Mr* Fahulla GaTigfee, in his Presidential address on the 4th. Fehruar*/ 1980, at 
the fourth annual general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
observed ; — 

The last two years were very arduous indeed for the commeice and industries of 
the country. The situation in the sphere of finance, trade and industries has been 
foil of worry and anxiety to all concerned, and that being so, I have no zeal for re- 
viewing even in brief the events of the last two years and would not have done so at 
all had it not been for my feeling that the experiences of the past might give us good 
guidance for the future. I will, however, say this, that the state of almost all iudus* 
m gone from bad to worse and indeed some of them are on the brink of ruin 
and deserve immediate help at the hands of the Government who have hitherto re-* 
mained studiously unsympathetic indeed. The Cotton Textile Industry has experi* 
^ced an unparalleled depression and labour troubles almost continuously; during the 
last two years, and has been clamouring ceaselessly for additional protection from the 
Government which has hitherto failed to respond, in spite of the tact that no smalt 
part of the trouble in the industry is due to their blunder in the fixation of the ratio 
at the unjustifiable level of i8d., and to their Currency policy which has resulted in 
confmction of credit facilities all round, I hope the next Finance Bill will contain 
defin^ proposals for additional protection to the cotton industry to enable it to tide 
over its present difficulties and set its house in order. 


GOVjBRNMgNfS FmAKCiai. Pouev. 

In regard to finances, the situation IS still gloomier. That the country is htm 
dtained admits ofno doubts; that the purchasing power of the people of the 
Is dandling IS also certa that the Government Lve d<Se 

the desire of Mr, Snowden. Chancellor of the Si*- 
^^eftha British Gwemment, for increasing the average income of the people 
country to enable them to consume more of British goods and thus to 
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British industries fiom their present depression. I am also convinced that this is due 
largely to the ill-suited financial policy of the Government which has had to contract 
currency to the extent of more than as crores of rupees during the cuirent financial 
year and had to raise the Imperial Bank rate of interest to 7 per cent on the threshold 
of the busy season, and to offer fantastic rates of interest on its loans and Treasury 
Bills. In the last annual report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, Mr. A. T* 
Weston, Director of Industries, a high official of the Government of Bengal who can- 
not be accused of being biassed or prejudiced against the Government, concedes that 
the industrial backwardness of India during the last few years has been due to the 
constriction in the purchasing power brought about mainly by the financial policy 
My advice to the Government of India on several occasions for reviewing the present 
financial situation with a view to assessing the harm that has been done to the inter- 
ests of the country by the compulsory maintenance of the statutory ratio at the higher 
level of i8d. and the reversion to a policy calculated to promote the interests of the 
country, has fallen on deaf ears. When, however, even high Government officials are 
fully alive to, and mention in unambiguous terms the fact that the purchasing power 
of the people has been crippled as a result of the Government's financial policy is it 
not time for the Government of India to reconsider their position, to abandon their 
policy of looking more to the interests of Great Britain than of India and to agree 
boldly as trustees of this country to the appointment of an impartial Committee for 
reviewing the financial policy, with a view to bting it in consonance with the legiti- 
mate needs of the country, and thus to placate public opinion ^ 

Commissions and Committees. 

The last one or two years have witnessed the appointment of a large number of 
enquiries by Committees, Commissions, Conferences and Councils, e. g., the Royal 
Commission on I-abour, the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, the Salt Industry 
Enquiry by the Tariff Board, the Court of Enquiry into Industrial Strikes by the 
Government of Bombay, the Banking Enquiry Committee— Central as well as Provin- 
cial — the enquiry into the import tariff on Cotton Piece-goods by Mr Hardly, the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee, the Road Development Committee, the inauguration of 
the Agricultural Research Council, the Merchant Shipping Conference, etc, etc* 
Let me hope that as a result of these enquiries by Commitees and Commissions, 
the Industrial future of India will improve,^ though the unfortunate experience of 
the past does not warrant such a hope. Enquiries have several times been undertaken 
with a view to passing time and disarming the criticism of the people that the 
Government are doing nothing. In some cases, the reports of such enquiries were 
flayed long in publication and in others action has not been taken on their major 
recommendations when it did not suit the Government to do $0. Action is yet to 
he taken on the Report of the Economic Enquiry Committee of 1936 under the 
chairmanship of Sir M. Viswesvarayya, the Report of the Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Enquiry) the Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, I 9 a 3 "^* 4 , 
the Fiscal Commission of xQai-as, etc. Instances cas easily be multiplied where 
these reports are quietly pigeonholed by the Government, but it is not necessary for 
me to do so, as it is all too well-known* 

The ap^intment of the Committees will, by itself, be therefore no panacea for 
remedying the burning unemployment problem among the middle classes, for bring- 
ing about the amelioration of the people and the salvation of the country. For that 
purpose It is an imperative and paramount necessity that the Government should 
shake offtheirlaissez fake policy in relation to trade and industries, and should be 
actively and earnestly prepared to help the industries by giving them a foil measure 
Of protection, and should develop the large areas of virgin land for purpose of 
agriculture on modern and scientific lines. 

Trade Depression. 

Nearer home the situation^ in ^ the jute industry is also causing considerable 
amcie^* Ever since the termination of the short-time agreement since July, I9*9 
by the Jute Mills* Associations, the prices of manufactured products have been 
gradually declining and have reached a level where it is hardly possible for them 
to show the result of profitable working which they have been doing in the 
past* The fall in prices has brought a severe depression in the industry which has 
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hit all concerned, beginning with the industrialist and ending right down to the 
cultivator. 

Such an acute depiession m two of the largest industries in India simultaneously, 
cannot but bring rum and starvation to the already impoverished millions of the 
country. It is high time therefore that the Jute Mills Association considered carefully 
the ways and means of bringing immediate relief to the industry from its present 
state, as otherwise the consequences would be disastrous 

The political situation in the country is also getting serious but I shall not dwell 
on It here If, however, in addiiion to the tenseness of the atmosphere in the political 
situation, the unrest in the economic sphere and the question of the gnawing poverty 
and the unemployment of the people is not solved, I am afraid, the result wouUl 
be calamitous and I would warn the Government to considei this very carefully. 

Appointment of Trade Commissioners 

The industries of the country, I emphasise once again, must be protected at the 
present juncture and all avenues explored for developing the trade and industries of 
India. The recent announcement by the Goveinment of India of theii intention 
of appointing Indian Trade Commissioners at Durban, Alexandria, Mombassa, 
Hamburg, Milan and New York for developing the trade of India is a very welcome 
step in that direction. The appointment of such Trade Commissioners has been 
urged by the cbmmercial community, and I am pleased to find that the Government 
of India have taken action on this suggestion at least 1 am, however, not satisfied 
to find that the Government of India contemplate the appointment of only two 
Commissioners this year. I would strongly urge upon the Government of India to 
appoint all these si K Trade Commissioners at once without any loss of time, and 
particularly to reserve these offices for non-ofiicial Indians only, who have been in 
active touch with the trade and industries of the country. It should be as well an 
essential qualification of these Trade Commissioners that they should be acquainted 
with business conditions, and local commercial practices Then alone will they 
be well-equipped to discharge their duties for developing the trade connections 
between India and the foreign countries. 

I must make a mention here of another subject in which the country has been 
taking a great deal of interest since the last 2 or 3 years I am referring to the 

Q uestion of development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. As you are all aware, 
Its Excellency the Viceroy convened a Merchant Shipping Conference early last 
month at Delhi with a view to arrive at a satisfactory settlement between the Indian 
and the Britisher$*s viewpoints on the question of the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. I greatly regret that the Conference has failed to arrive at 
any solution. 

Let me express the hope that now at least the Government will realise the 
imperative need ofprompt and effective action for promoting the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Coastal Reservation Bill which has the unanimous approval of the 
comraercialily and the public at the earliest opportunity. 


The Chamber's Proteal againat Picketing Ordyiaaiice 

The following was addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India. Home 
Department by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta in June 1930 

I am directed by the Committee of fche Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
to lefer to Ordinance No. V. of 1930 providing against certain forms of intimidation 
promulgated by His Excellency the Governor-General on 30th May J930. The 
statement Issued along with this Ordinance for the prevention of Intimidation shows 
in very cleat terms that the Ordinance is to be directed chiefly against the picketing 
of foreign goods or of liquor. His Excellency on behalf of the Government has 
observed in this statement that the Government themselves are anxious to see Ae 
momotion of Indigenous industries and it is pefectly legitimate for any person 
^ In a^Vt’cacy of this object to urge the use of Indian Goods to the utmost extent of 
tlRib Jttdian industry is capable. In regard to Liquor His Excellency states : 
hwvb f but repect for those who preach the cause of temperance." 
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In spue of such expressions of sympathy with these objects my Committee fail 
to unierstand why this Ordinance should have been promulgated at alL^ There 
is a strong feeling in the country, as His Excellency has himself recognised, for 
everything Swadeshi, an I for a policy of prohibition of drinking. India would soon 
become a country if she ha i the po.ver to legislate according to her own 

requirements. The various Provincial Governments have all along rejected the 
popular demand for prohibition or sale of liquor on the ground of loss of revenue 
to the Exchequer My Committee therefore take this opportunity of suggesting 
to the Government tint they should, by embarking upon a policy of total prohibition 
forego the revenue derived from liquor which being an intoxicant is injurious to the 
people and has a ruinous effect on their health, morale and well-being and should 
eiihtr curtail the Government expenditure to the extent of that revenue or should 
raise it from other sources 

Picketing is a perfectly legitimate method of persuasion and has been resorted 
to Induce buyers of foreign piece-goorls and consumers of liquor to abstain from 
their use. As the Government are aware, picketing has been earned on peacefully 
and non-violently all over the country for the last three months. At the special 
behest of Mahatma Gandhi, ladies have taken to picketing and this at least should 
have assured the Government that it will be carried on m a manner that will be 
above reproach. When the Government refuse the national demand for a policy of 
protection or of prohibition the people have certainly the right to adopt all peaceful 
and legitimate methods for preventing the use of foreign cloth and liquor But it 
appears as though the Government do not want even an intensive propaganda for 
persuading people to abstain voluntarily from their use and Instead of encouraging 
what even on His Excellency's own admission are proper ends, they are trying to 
make popular efforts in that direction, penal. 

The **rai3on d'etre” of this Ordinance appears to be the desire of the Government 
to help Great Britain to force its goods into this country against the wishes of the 
people by making picketing of foreign goods an offence punishable by imprison- 
ment extending to six months The Government are sadly mistaken, if they beiieye 
that this use of force by them would serve their object, viz., of helping Great Britain 
to sell us goods in this country* Just as the move of repiession and terrorism pur* 
sued by the Government to kill the Civil Disobedience movement has failed, my 
Committee are afraid, this move of the Government will meet with no better result# 
On the contrary they have grave apprehensions as to whether such a move will not 
bring about a severe blow to the trade of Great Britain by still more estranging the 
feelings of the people over this vexed question* 

My Committee desire me to refer here in brief to the treatment that the Cotton 
Industry in India has received from the Government at various stages. You are no 
doubt aware that in the year 1701 the Parliament of Great Britain enacted Laws 
totally prohibiting the use of Indian manufactures and imposing a penalty of £itoQ 
On persons having or selling them. As instances of further handicaps imposed on 
the Indian cotton manufactures* I am to cue the exemption from duty granted in 
India to certain articles of Great Britain like woollens etc. by Regulaiion IV of 
iSlJ, the preference to British ships by imposition of higher duties on foreign shins 
and the exemption from duty granted to British goods in the Inter-Provincial trado 
by Regulation XU of 1817, even though Indian goods had to pay such duties. When 
a duty of a if per cent was levied on British goods the duties that Indian manuiRu:- 
mrershadto pay in Great Britain were as high as oer cent In x8u and 
67 3^ per cent in 18x4. The result was that the foreign trade In Indian manufac- 
tured goods dedined steadily while her imports were on the increase* 

By ^840, India was reduced by the Government In regard to Tarifl&, Sea-Customs 
and Inland duties, from a manufacturing to jan agricultural country applying raw 
materials to and importing manufactured cotton g »ods from Great Bntain. While 
woollens from Great Britain were admitted duty free and cottons at 2J6 per 
cent duty m India, almost prohibitory duties varying from 10 to no, joo 
and 1000 per cent were levied m Great Britain upon articles from India* Sir William 
Okby correctly observed that the Icdlan cotton Industiy ww dehberawy thtottlod 
by the preferential treatiUent accor^d to the British Inclustries by the Government, 
and in spite of the numcrottf possiWBries and natural herediwy advanmges that 

53 
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existed in favour of the Indian cotton industry, India was reduced to a ronduion 
whereunder she had to import goods from Great Britain, 

Callous Treatment to cotton 1ndustr\ 


The history of the callous treatment meted out to the Indian cotton mill industry 
since Its establishment in the middle of the igth contury is filso wallknown. The 
progress of the Indian cotton industry has been impeded deUbarately by the Gov* 
ernment at various stages. The most conspicuous amongst the handicaps that were 
imposed by the Government was the levy of the excise duty of 3 per cent on 
piecegoods made in the Indian mills. This measure was enacted at the behest of 
Lancashire m 1896 and this opprobrious duty continued to exist in spite of strong 
protests from Chambers of Commerce and the MiUowners’ Associations an I 
utterances of persons of authority and weight, till 1925 when it was suspended. The 
excise duty in the words of the Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 is “a conspicuom 
wtample of political domination being used for purposes of econo nlc domination.*' 
Even the “Loudon Times" observed once upon a time that the “Indian cotton excise 
duty has always been politically, economically and, above all, morally indefensible." 
The excise <mty which taxed the internal production of the country and which operated 
harshW on the Indian mills was repealed only in 1926, thirty years after us imposition. 
J he Government have also done considerable harm to the cotton textile iuilustry 
by the Ill-fated and unsuitable curiency policy, the high railway freights which 
apart from granting facilities for the cheap transport of goods made inside the 
country, nullify the little protectun that the industry has in the shape of an im lort 
di^ on foreign goods, by imposition of the silver tax in 1910-11 which transferred 
inaia s trade m yarn with China to Japan, by high taxation, on the mills, central, 
provincial as well as municipal, by the manipulation of exchange, by raising the 
ratio first from about ladtois. 4d, then its arbitrary fixation at 2S. ‘In 1919 with 
disastrous failure of the attempt, and then in recent years by a deliberate appreciation 
^8. od, m spite of the keenest opposition from the commercial community 
and the general public. This latter stoppage of fixing the ratio at is, fid has been 
the largest contributory cause of the post-war depression in the industry. The 
appreciated ratio virtually conferred a bounty on foreign manufactures at the expense 
ana to the grave detriment of Indian manufactures. As if this was not enough 
» v”C Session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Imperial Preference on 

Bntisn cotton piece-goods was imposed on the country in spite of vehement protest 

strong opposition of the commercial community 
serves to show beyond the shadow of a doubt that the cotton 
texwe i^ustry m India has always suffered in one way or the other at the hands 

hesitated m putting impediments in Its 

resent that after having dealt sn many blows on 
’‘“'^“stry in this country, the Government should have farther gone 
»?!wr “ tlie legitimate efforts of the patriotic people of persuading the 

“®® goods but those made in their own country, with 

a View to help the economic and industrial development of the country. It is painful 
Government are interfering with the people in giving effect to their 
^timposed resolve of using onljr Swadeshi goods out of a patnotic motive. In other 

patriotic sentiments of the people, a step 
hiin»n«^i.A « °t '“®®* i^® strongest resentment from all quarters. Far from 

passing an Act of Parliament, as was done in 
nnnnSi t'u import of foreign goods, when the Government of 

*‘'® individuals even the 

Psranading others to encourage the use of Swadeshi 
n^tiin°^ purchase of foreign goods, their action cannot but meet 

Mly Committee have no doubt in their 
market for Lancashire 
**““**® Government will 
by promulgating such an Ordinance. On the contrary, the 
that the propaganda for the we <rf 
Swadeiiwiiil^ conducted with greater force throughout the couatry and this will 
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operate 111 a greater measure to the detiiment of Gieat Britain whose interests are 
vcnly sought to be protected. My Committee, however, strongly suggest that the 
(lovernment of India shouhl reconsider the justification of the promulgation of this 
Ordinance and should repeal the measure without delay, m order that it may not be 
Scald of them, that even to-day they evince greater solicitude for safe-guarding the 
interests of Great Britain, even where the interests of this country are m conflict with 
those mteicsts, and seek to give effect to such a desire even in the teeth of bitter 
opposition from all sections of the people 

lly Committee would further suggest that the Government, as the trustees of the 
welfare of this country, should readily come forwaid and help the public, in whatever 
manner it is possible, in their laudable endeavoius of making the country self* 
sufilcient with lespect to the supply of piecegoods fiom internal sources, 

The Calcutta Merchants* Warning to Government 

The following letter was addressed in may 1930 to the Viceroy by more than a 
dozen influential mercantile associations who are members of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta 

We propose to confiiic ourselves to the narrow issue, i, e the indulgence m 
indtscrirainatc assaults on peaceful citizens, abuse of law, and the policy or general 
terrorism pursued all over India by the authorities* The information which is pouring 
in from all pans of the country indicates that the policy which is being pursued 
is calculated more to strike terror into the hearts of the people than to discharge 
the obvious duty of Government to maintain law and order While vfQ do not 
object to the legitimate enforcement of law, the adoption of a policy of terrorism 
and disproportionately vindictive punishment through the mechanism of law is 
undermining the confidence of the people in the Government. 

The Salt Act provides that a breach of its provisions would render the dehuquenf 
liable 10 simple impusonment for a term which may extend to six months. It is 
nowhere laid down that he can be assaulted. But we daily get authentic informa- 
tion that the authorities instead of quietly arresting the volunteers for which they offer 
ihe£DseIves-H:ommit physical assaults on them. We are further informed that m com- 
mit ting physical assaults on the volunteers* acts of brutality have been practised in 
many cases. Instances could be cited from every province where practically 
the same tactics have been used to subdue the spirit of the Satyagrahis As we 
observe a uniformity in this matter in all the provinces, it seems that the assaults are 
committed in pursuance of a policy laid down by some authority in Government pr 
at least with their approval We are reliably informed that the Satyagrahis m 
Bengal are treated in a similar manner. 

Besides, pedestrians on the roads in Calcutta are often beaten by the Sergeants 
if they are found to be clad in Rhaddar. Special constables have been engaged 
in Calcutta to do Sergeant’s work and we are informed that they have been drawn 
from the European and Anglo-Indian subordinate staff of the European oraces of 
Calcutta. This very fact goes to show that they were needed to do a work for which 
Indians could not be available and relied upon. When Mr. V. J, Patel, lately President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, arrived in Calcutta on the morning m the 3rd. 

1930, similar demonstration of terrorism was given by the police to the citizens 
of Calcutta* 

We find that even in regard to firing the common canons of every dvIKsed 
Government are being discarded. It has been recognised in all , civilised cwntries 
that before firing is resorted to, adequate warning should be given and ,finng^ is 
carried out in such a manner as to cause the smallest amount of injury, the i ntenttpn 
being to disperse the crowd and not to kill. But the public were homfi^ at the 
way in which firing was carried on the occasion of the carters' strike in Calcutta 
on the 1st April, 1930. .... , 

It is welt known that several persons were killed who were in no way concerned 
with the stiike, and some of whom were not even on the toad but on the upper floors 
(smd, 3rd, etc.) of their houses. The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Bartley 
when giving evidence before the (kroner, took the whole responsibility on himself 
and fitrftom feeling the slightest remorse, justified hi* action by saying; “most of 
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tB« people were hit on the chest or upper part of the body. There is no such order 
to <!rc at the feet. When we order we mean *‘fire to kill " He dented that 
there was any such 'rule that dnng should be so directed as to cause minimum 
amount of bodily injury.** 

We are informed that firing was carried on at Bhawanipur also without giving 
due warning and without talcing due precaution. 

The happenings in the Alipore Cential Jail a few days ago ate another instance 
of a policy at present pursued. The jail authorities with the help of ordinary criminals 
assaulted the political prisoners, both under-trial and convict Even high social 
status and educational qualifications could not save the prisoners from the humiliation 
and the pain» both mental and physical, of being assaulted by the Peshawar and 
European warders and convicts. Men like Messrs, J, M. Sen Gupta (the Mayor of 
Calcutta), Subhas Chandra Bose, Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, and otheis shared this 
^tc along with their other compatriots. 

Although it is recognised according to all international principles and even during 
big wars that th« persons of Red Cross Volunteers are held to be sacied, this salutory 
principle was Kahkapur where the Hospital and Red Cross Volunteets 

were foriously attacked and assaulted by the police (Vide “Liberty** dated i cth April, 
1:930). One has to admit that m spite of all these provocations, the public have kept 
great restraint upoi:i themselves. The deplorable incidents at Peshawar, Karachi, 
Calcutta and a few other places should not be cited as typical instances of violence. 
If His Excellency had both sides of the case before him, most probably, he would 
agree that on the whole people are wonderfully following the path of non-violence* 
m spite of provocations. 

If it is thought that repression can subdue the people we submit that the 
authorities are very much tnistaken. There have been repressions in the past, but 
they have only led to the political feeling in the country becoming of a much stronger 
and wider nature. 


Tbe South Indian Chaniber of Commerce 


The aoth. annual general meeting of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 29 lk. Match 1980 , with Mr. Jamal Mahomed in the chair. A 
large number of members of the chamber attended. In moving the adoption of "the 
annual report of the Chamber with auditable statements for tbe year 1929, Mr. Jamal 
Mahomed said *' 


In the report will be found a bnef record of the main proceedings of your committee 
dmrog the past year. It « not possible to give in a small compass like that a com- 
plete record of the work done from day to day by the Chamber and by its representa- 
tiws on the public bodies on behalf of the business community in general and of 
the Indian mercantile community in particular. One gratifying feature in the past 
year s working is the rise in the strength of the Chamber to JLy> at present as 
against 184 at the beginning of the year. 1 wish the membership will grow still farther 
so that the Chamber may make Itself more and more useful to all sections of trade 
and industries. I note with satisa&ctton the continued hard work that has been 

0*® siso due to the members 

of Ae Exerative Committee and sub-committees in an abundant measure. 

In moving the adoptitm of the annual report it is the usual custom for the out- 
going President to review the conditions of trade and industries of the past year, 
to sumying them from whatever aspect I can, I feel that the conditions 0/ the past 

“ “’■“OS* of trade, comm^ 

Mdmdns^. Whether we look to the railway earnings or to the earning 
House Returns, or to the reports of the Registrar of Joint-Stmik Companies w to 
Ae price Index of Indian^ produce, there are evident signs of stagnation in «me 
caeea and of .deterioration in others. A most disappointing circumstance dsring 
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the past year was the continuous fall in prices all round, much more in the case 
of our export goods than in imported articles South India is chiefly mterested tn 
the export of groundnut kernels and of skins and hides, Between January 1929 
and January 1930 gioumlnut kernels drope<l fioin Rs. 58 per candy to well below 
Rs 50 and since then, have touched even as low as Rs 38, Taking the average drop 
to be only Rs. 50 pei ton the total loss to the «igricu1tunsts of this presidency alone 
on an aggregate production of aji million tons is no less than 12*^ crores of rupees 
Tanned skins and hides have dropped during the last twelve months by 15 to 25 
per cent in their value A similar alarming decline can be noted in raw cotton, 
cotton seed, castor seed, jute, tea, nee, wheat, etc. 

This widespread and marked fall in the prices of almost all oui staples, I need 
hardly say, has pitifully impoverished the agiiculturist who is the piimary producer 
of these articles and has moi cover demoralised the entire trade and industrial activities 
of the country It Is no wonder thcrefoie that the helpless ryot in spite of fairly good 
monsoons finds his purchasing power sadly curtailed, the manufacturer is saddled 
with heavy unsold stocks, the labourers are either thrown out of work or are obliged 
to work on reduced wages, strikes and lock-outs are the order of the day, currency 
is deflated, and money rates and exchange ratio are screwed up to unsympathetic and 
unnatural heights, and credit is highly strained, much to the detriment of the rela’* 
tiotts between the debtor and the creditor. These are not conditions that favour 
steady economic life, and the country m consequence is passing through a period of 
severe economic depression. The people are not only sufferers. The Central and 
Provincial Governments have all been faced with extreme difificutty in balancing their 
budgets, and in their attempt to do so they have not spared even the humblest section 
of the people. At least now the Government should be able to realise that even for 
their budgets a distiesscd country and an impoven«;bed tax-payer would not suit 
The Hon*bIe Sir George Rainy began the tale of woe of the Government only a 
few weeks ago and he testified to the sad diminution m railway traffic all round 
which has thrown him out of his original estimates by no less than four crores, and 
you may be sure that the cariying trade of the country is an index to the agricultural 
and Industrial production of the country and to the economic well-being of the people. 
The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster followed close upon his heels with a gaping budget 
which refused to close without levying a heavy toll both on the rich and on the poor. 
But his budget lacks the saving gr«ace of tackling the root cause of the trouble. On 
the other hand, he 1$ determined to shut his eyes to it at all costs, and admits with 
praiseworthy candour that be has no open mind on the question. That is a circum- 
stance which effectively alienates the sympathy and co-operation of the people, espe- 
cially of the agricultural and mercantile sections of ft, in meeting the troubles of 
the Government and I may warn the Government that unless the fiscal policy of the 
country is revised and modelled on the needs and requirements exclusively of this 
country without reference to the interests of Great Britain or her unemployment 
problem the present sad state of affairs must continue and perhaps become worse, 
W worse to the detriment of the Government of this country as well as to its trade 
and agriculture. I may also add that it would not serve even the interests of 
Great Britain, as the present reduction in the consuming power of the people must 
ultimately rc-act on her industrial conditions. 

Foreign Trade 

Nothing brings into more bold relief the rapid decline in the potentialities of 
this country than an examination of the figures of foreign tirade in the past and 
at present The following table shows the percentage of increase in India's imports 
of merchandise and exports of Indian merchandise duriDg two typical periods of her 
Wstory ^ 

Statement of imports and exports m creases of Rs 

Percentage otincrese 
1906-07, 1910-1J ( 4- ) or decrease (- ). 

Imports 108 129 4- 19% 

Exports 173 ^ * 3 % 


1928-29. 

Imports 246 258 

Exports 384 330 
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These figures make it abundantly clear that the usual rate of increase in imports 
practically came to a standstill during the last four years when the i 8 d, ratio was 
enthroned sacra sand, while m the case of exports not only the usual increase dis- 
appears but there is also a definite and substantial set-back of no less than 44 crorea. 
The statistics so far available for the year 1929-301*^ anything, make the above 
features more pronounced. This is a state of things which should set any serious- 
minded person thinking as to where this country is drifting to. A phenomenal dete- 
rioration m the value of Indian produce and manufactures— which in other words 
means a great diminution in the earning power and therefore m the spending capa- 
city of the people— a steady and stupendous decrease in oui exports, find ever-increas- 
ing debt burden, and a severe slump in industrial activities are the price we pay for 
the i 8 d. ratio. 

Instead of promptly rectifying or at least leviewing the whole position in the light 
of the present serious situation as demanded by the country with an unanimous voice, 
that the Hon. the Finance member should continne to assert that the Government have 
no open mind in this matter but they will continue to use all the resources at their 
command to keep up the ratio at its present unnatural and most injurious level, is 
indeed very deplorable The Finance Member goes even further. As against the 
conridered opinion of the people born and bred in the country, he pitches the pre- 
conceived and one-sided opinion of a few Britishers who, to say the least of it, pe 
mere birds of passage, however superhuman they may be. This is certainly adding 
insult to injury. 

The tanning Industry 

I do not wish to tire you with more figures just at present, but I feel I should not 
conclude without a reference to the present difiSculties of one or two of our pro minent 
industries. I make no apology in referring to the tanning industry which is by far 
the foremost one of this presidency and one of great national importance. The value 
ofleather and allied articles produced by the country maybe taken a$ amounting 
to about 4S crores of rujpees In addition to its being of great economic importance 
to the country, tanning is a key industry indispensable in times of national emergency 
and crisis. I may venture to say that the whole indigenous tanning industry is sus- 
tained in the country by the export tanning interests of the country. About 80 per 
cent of this ‘export* tanning is carried on in the Madras presidency. It is the 
‘export* tanners of India that are competing with the foreign interests and 
have been making it possible for the whole tanning industry to be retained in the 
country. But in this competition, the indigenous tanning industry is bard htl and 
has been experiencing bitter hardships for years past. This state of affairs cannot 
continue any longer without causing still more serious injury to the interests of the 
country. It is protection, sufficient protection and the rectification of the present 
exchange ratio and not any other measure that can help the industry out of its very 
sad plight. Such a protection can only be given by the restoration of the original 
rate of 15 per cent export duty m the place of the present reduced duty of 5 per cent. 
The dire necessity for protection and the peculiar circumsmnees under which 
only an export duty can give such a protection to the tanning industry have been 
repeatedly pointed out to the Government It is highly regrettable that the Govern- 
ment have not taken any action yet m this direction in spite of the repeated appeals 
of the country, but are leaving it to the consequences of unrestricted foreign exploit- 
ation. It IS, however, still hoped that the Government will come to its rescue, at 
this late hour, and give it the succour which a State is bound to give to its Industiies. 

I would like in this connection to emphasise the strong public opinion prevalent 
in the country that no policy other than a fully protective one would suit this country 
which has yet to go a long way on the industrial development and progress. This 
country cannot therefore support any proposal of industrially advanced countries for 
abrogating, or suspecting protective measures which are required for safeguarding her 
vital economic interests. 

No one knows the better extent of the present industrial depression In the country 
than the Government who have fully exploited the opportunity in forcing down the 
throat of the Indian Legislature a small dose of policy of imperial preference which has 
nevw before found favour in this country. It is deplorable that the Government fn 
commg to the rescue of the textile industry, the foremost one of the country in Indian 
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hands, should have so exploited a pressing situation, which is mainly of their own 
creation, as to thrust m a veil evl foim a policy which is not liked even m the self* 
governing Dominions, I, however, hope that the Governinent would keep to their 
word as publicly expies^ed by the Hon the Finance Member that the exemption of 
Britain from the 5 per rent e>ira protective duty his nothing to do with the policy 
of imperial preference. With these words, gentlemen, I commend the annual report 
and accounts to your kind acceptance. 


The U. P, Chamber of Commerce 


In Maij, 1030 the becretary, IT. P. Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
following letter to the Secretary to the Government of Indn, Home Department, 
Simla j*— 

I am directed ?>y the committee of the United Pi evinces Chambei of Commerce 
to address you on the subject of the grave political situation in the country and the 
imperative need of a sympathetic and conciliatory policy on the part of Government. 

My committee have viewed with the deepest concern the trend of political events 
in the country during the past few months. The salutary atmosphere created by the 
famous Announcement of his Excellency the Viceroy was destined to be shon-lived. 
It was dissipated to a great extent by the debate in the House of Lords and Mr, 
Wedgwood Bonn’s speech m the House of Commons, though m a concilia toxy vein, 
failed to remove the efects of that debate. Earl RussePs outburst, the comments 
of the British press and the later utterances of His Excellency the Viceroy himself 
elucidating the meaning and purpose of his Announcement were far from re- 
assuring, The failure of the Viceroy's conversations with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on the eve of the session of the National Congress, removed 
the last vestige of any hope of co-operation between Government and the leaders 
of an overwhelmingly large section of political opinion in the country towards the 
solution of the problem* 

Unmitigated Repression 

The Congress declared for complete independence and Mahatma Gandhi 
launched his civil disobedience campaign* Not for the first time In recent history 
Government grossly misjudged the real strength behind the popular movement and 
oflScial circles glibly talked of killing it with ridicule Now, however, realising the 
grina earnestness behind the movement and surprised at the wide response it has 
received in all parts of the country, Government has embarked on a policy of unmi- 
tigated repression. 

The policy pursued by the Government of India in recent years in financial and 
economic matters has estranged even the moderate political opinion in the country 
and the bulk of the Indian Mercantile community has lost all confidence In the good 
faith of the Government The Government’s exchange and currency 5*oIicy, its 
failure to take action on the recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee, 
iis unqualified opposition to the Reservation of Coastal Tarifi Bill and its amaslng 
attitude on the question of cotton duties— to cite only a few instances— were not 
calculated to convince the people of India that the exploitation of India by Great 
Britain was really going to cease. The hollowness of the so-called fiscal autonomy 
convention was fully demonstrated in the course of the cotton duties debate in the 
Legislative Assembly, which led to the withdrawal of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others who until recently had advocated co-operation with the Government, 
and what has been the sequel ? Lancashire interests, which Government sought 
to safeguard by fiagrant disregard of Indian public opinion, were never in greater 
peril than at the present time. The movement for boycott of foreign cloth, patncular- 
If British, is sweeping the country with an intensity and vigour that have never been 
known before. Importers and dealers of foreign cloth In all principal markets of the 
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country are entering upon solemn undertakings to abandon trade in foreign cloth. 
Government would be making a serious mistake in believing that this, entirely or 
mainly, is the result of picketing or other outside pressure. To a very great extent, 
the action of these merchants, involving as it does very great sacrifices on their part, 
is voluntary and is the outcome of their resentment against the economic and political 
policy of Government. 

My committee represent a section of the people who stand for the maintenance 
of law and order, have a considerable stake in the country and cannot be dismissed 
as irresponsible agitators. They recognise that the law— even a bad law like the 
Salt Act— must be respected so long as it figures on the Statute book. What they 
cannot, however, understand or appreciate is the manner m which Government is 
enforcing the law and puuishing its infringement. For purely technical breaches of 
the law committed by persons, who whatever the wisdom or unwisdom of their acts, 
are undoubtedly inspired by highly patriotic motives and are pledged to non-violence, 
sentences which have been rightly described as ‘barbarous’ are being inflicted by 
executive-cum-judicial officers of Government after farcical trials in which the 
accused put up no defence.^ There is a bewildering dissimilarity in punishment 
awarded m different cases of identical offences. Agiin, while offences under the 
Salt Act are being committed by large numbers of people all over the country 
Government have been picking out and prosecuting only those who have been 
toking prominent part in politics. The conclusion is irresistible that the Salt Act 
is but a pretext and Government is making the best of an opportunity to put out of 
action the prominent political workers m the country. 

A Taste of Strong Government 

It would seem that the restraining hand of His Excellency the Viceroy or his 
Government having been taken off, the provincial Governments and their district 
officials, who probably were chafing at the restraint, are uow out to give the people 
a taste of ‘strong* government. In the name of law and order numerous acts of 
lawlessnep are being committed by the police. Political prisoners including men 
of the highest social standing in the country are being subjected to humiliating 
treatment. The non-violent character of the civil disobedience movement has for 
the most part been well maintained. It is true that a few outbreaks of violence 
have taken place, but my committee would not be surprised if on a searching and 
independent enquiry It were found that rough and tactless handling by the police 
of excited crowds participating in public demonstrations had much to do with the 
unfortunate happenings But be that as it may, the present policy is not hkely to 
improve matters. The Government of India seem to have completely thrown over- 
board the idea of conciliating public opinion. Ordinances, depriving the People of 
important fundamental rights are being promulgated in quick succession. The 
events of the last few weeks have produced a strong revulsion of feeling against the 
Government even among those who have all along disapproved of direct action 
and advocated co-operation with the Government in determining the future cons- 
titution for India 

My committee wonder if Government really believe that by following the policy 
of ‘firm rule' they would be able to crush for-ever the spirit behind the present 
rnovement ^ If so they are ignoring the lessons of history. The imperauve need 
of the hour is not a display of the might and strength of the Government— people 
of this country have had sufficient experience of the past— but a display of real states* 
roanship. If an understanding between the people of Great Britain and India is not 
to be made impossible for all time the present policy should be immediately reserved, 
Nothing short of a general amnesty to political prisoners and a clear and unambi- 
guous pronouncement to the effect that His Majesty's Government would recom- 
mend to Parliament the immediate grant of Dominion Status to India and that the 
Round Table Conference would discuss only the details of the Dominion constitu- 
tion would meet the situation. Otherwise the Round Table Conference, if at all 
hel4 would be a mockery infinitely worse than the Simon Commission enquiry. 

With all the earnestness at their command my committee urge the Government 
to cry an immediate halt to the policy of repression and take necessary steps to 
ctmcUiate public opinion. ^ 



Maharashtra Chamber of Comirierd^. 

The following are extracts from a oloselj reasoned representation which the Haha* 
rashtra Ohatnoer of Oommrroe addressed to Hie Sxoellency the Viceroy on Aiabatma 
Oandbi's Satyagraha campaign;-^ 

The Oommittee of the Maharashtra Obamber feel called npon ont of dnty to India, 
Bogland and to the civilised world to make a public statement of their viewa on the present 
critical, political and economic situation obtaining in the conntry and on the remedies 
that appear to them to be likely to relieve it. 

Mahatma Gandhi's epoch-making letter dated the 2nd March 1930 to Your Excellency 
as also the reply to that from Your Bxcflienoy’s Private Seoietary dated the Bth March 
1930 are now both before the public for some time and tho Oommittee have read the same 
with grave concern. The recent an esrs and convictions of eraiueot leaders and workers 
throogboot the country, of respected persona like Mr, Yallabbbhai Patt*!, S^^th Jimnalal 
Bajsj, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr, J M. Sen-Gupta, Mr K M. Munsbi, Mr Kher and 
Mr, fketkar, not to m^^ntion others who are legion and whose numbers aie everyday swelling, 
for actions which are offences only technically and which are deliberately committed by 
these persona as a result of convioti m and not on aoooant of any motive of personal gain 
or a^ a result of mental or moral turpi tuie, ought to provide sufficient food for thought 
for Govt»rnraeat if they gmumcly desire p(*ace. 

The Committee of this Chamber are afraii that what Government have started doing in 
the country co-day is UDthmg else but unadulterated repiessioo, Examples are not wanting 
in history where Governments have failed in their efforts to sustain thems-lves by these 
methods, There Is no doubt that some advantages have been derived by India on aoooant 
of her connection with Britain. But on tbe whole the Oommittee think, the di8a<i vantages 
of this connection have far out-weighnd its alvantages. Appalling poverty is in cvidenoe 
everywhere and the ever-mcreasmg burden of oivii and military expend ituro is crushing the 
tax*payer» Governmem's mantpalation of Finance, Exchangi* and Currenoy have caused 
heavy lonses to the country, E lucation, public health an l devidopment of agriculture, com- 
merce and industry have not received adequate attention* The latssea fair* policy followed 
by Government in this country has caused rhe rum of our industry m aimont every line and 
to-day the country has to put a stiff 0ght m the Legislative Aassmbly for winning back its 
coastal traffic. 

Tbe Oommitteo think that it is necessary as a gesture to accept almost immediately the 
eleven points put forward by Mahatma Gandhi if Governmmt really mean to settle the issue 
in a greats bold and statesmanlike mannor* India and Britain will both be benefftted if an 
amicable and fair st^ttlemsnt is arrived at. 

In India education is neither free nor compulsory, mortality is very high and praotl- 
caliy no real effort is made to improve the economic position of the people, that the 
British Government have not been able to do anything m this direction to keep pace with 
the rapid progress in other countries during the last few years is a matter for just reproach. 

There Is no analogy between tbe political and economic situation of 1919-1922 and that 
of the present day. There was then prosperity, although artiffeial, it was then believed by 
many that those who guided or controlled the powerful political forces were unduly 
impatient. Such is not the case to-day. There is grave economic distress, crops have 
inffereil for soma years and industry is tn a precarious condition and it seems that the very 
exiirenoe of the community is threatened, 

Tbe Oommittei^ heht>ve that the following mcasnres are immediately necessary and they 
beg to place those hero for consideration of those in power 

L Euthless retrenchment of expenditure consistent with efficient and good Government. 
2, The principle of deoeQbrahs%tion should be intro isoeil to the maximum extent 
possible consistent with good Govrrnmmt so that tbe people should know that for any 
thing they want to do they have to make a serfoiis effort, 3. Becrnitment to the State 
eerviees of men other than natural-born Indian people should be stopped forthwltht 
i. Total prohibition of liquor should be annonnoed as the goal kt be mohed within say 
live years. 5. Urgent need of insisting on complete unity of Indian people and giving a 
goodbye to all direct or indirect recognirfon of communal and sectional lines. 6, Drastic 
and radical change in the structure of Government to make it responsible to the people and 
suitable to the time* T» Ckimplete Fiscal autonoM in order to enable the conntry to 
Improve and strengthen ito economic position, B. Unitertal adult franchise, B, Submfi* 
<^n of the question of the pnblio debt of India to an IndbstoiAtali kribunah l0» BSsfeal hi 
WM Adi and viniml tk ikkal hf salt duty. 


H 



Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, 

The followiDg 18 the text of the speech delivered by Bheth Chamaalal G Parekhi 
President of the Ahmedabad Millowners* Aaaociation at the Annual General Meeting on the 
26ik JULY 1930 -- 

Gentlemen, Alter strenuoua labour of a year full of anxieties and worries we meet 
to-day in an atmosphere anrohargpd with grave and complicated iaanea vitally affecting the 
political^ mduBtnal and oonatitational atability of the Indian nation. 

I take this firat opportunity to offt*r my sincere thanks to the oflSoe-bearers and 
members of our Committee who had to meet very often to deliberate over a variety ot 
urgent and important queationa and work with indefatigable eneigy and keen forealght. 
The woik of tbe Association has increased to aueh an extent that the Committee had at 
times to meet more than twice a wef’k. The amount of work done could be gauged from 
the fact that 66 meetings of the Managing Committee over and above the meetings of other 
Bob-oomtoittees took place in the course of the yeai under review. 

In my speech at the last year's Annual General Meeting T had placed before yon a 
survey of the comparative position of local mills for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 In 
1928 the net proiitB of 69 mills weie calculated to be 60 lao*j. Out of these 10 and half 
lacs sbonld be deducted on account of otimmission giv^n up and losses incurred by some 
mills. The peicentage of net profits against block account is roughly 36/17, The position 
would hardly be better for tbp year 1929 in spite of the hard effous made by mills in 
effecting economies in various direotious and in introducing machinery of the latest device, 
where possible. 

We are passing through most anxious times. The whole of India is in a state of 
upheavaU Mabattua Gandhi, our Aibitiatot and Hational leader, the apostle of peace 
and non-violence is interned and practically all orher leadeis and hia lieutenants are in 
Jail by now The Government has adopted repressive measui „b all-round by promulgating 
several Ordinances, and Lathi charges under the screen ot Law and Cider are the order 
of the day Fnbho opinion has strongly condemned this policy and not only our Associa- 
tion but all National and Industrial Associations, Legist atares and political patties m the 
country have recorded their strong protest with Government in unequivocal terms The 
net result of all this is that excitement and intensity of feeling run at fevensh point 
ruining business all round. Normal conditions in all walks ot life have ceased to exist 
and if the present situation continues for a few months raoie, there would be utter eoono- 
mical chaos in the country and the most powerful Goveinment in the World will not be 
able to stand against its onslaoghts There is no Government in the Wtirld which cao 
rule against the will of the peoph^, for any long time, however powerful that Government 
may be, as there is no pleasure for those who rule or those who are being ruled and that 
Government is sure to fall. 

The attitude recently disclosed by Government in India and Great Britain toward*! 
the solution of the constitutional problem which has become the sole ideal of the Indtau 
Nation is far from satisfactory and fraught with deplorable consequences to both the 
countries. It la therefore very neoes^^ary to settle the constitutional problem without 
which both the people and Government will not live, in p ace. Government con Id not 
continue to rule over a vast onuntry like India iiy harshly sentencing and imprisoning 
hundteds of non-violent national Jeadeis, thousands ot patriotic youths and even ladies 
of respectable families for holding diflcient political opinions and resisting Government In 
a purely teohnioai way. 

All the political parties in the country have unanimously declared that the direct 
and honourable course of settlement lies in the definite establishment of Dominion Status 
Without delay. Wise statesmanship demands a bold policy of conciliation based oca 
eompromise settled with Mahatma Gandhi if the present struggle which will lead to very 
grave consequences is to be ended before it is too iate. What is given with good infcentiona 
will now be appieoiated ten times over and over j what is snatched after a fierce fight will 
leave the taste of bitterness for decades to come. 

Indian Nation is not an ungrateful nation j if yon do little for them with good 
grace it would be repaid manyfold in many ways. When foro-'s of further depression 
all-round discontent, growing unemployment, impairing of the country's credit and, dls* 
organisation of trade and industry are looming large on the horiaon, neither the Government 
nor tbe people will be saved from the unprecedented and grave crisis which will r«ult 
la nit adhrnath nf the tnresent tenife sitnathmi Gentlemexi^ I trust wiser wmsahi wfli 
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JjretAlI in good ttmo before it is too late to mend matters. 

Imports of onttoD, yarns and manufactures for the 12 months from let April 1929 
to Slsfc March 1930 are valued at 59 48 crores when the corresponding figotes for the 
years 1937*28 ami 1938 29 were 65.16 and 63 24 oi ores Total Imports of piece-goods 
were 1882 million yards m 1929-HO, 1937 m 1928-20 and 1973 million yards m 
1927-28 Production m India which was 2269 in 1926-27; 2367 m 1927-28 and 1893 
In 1926-29 has gone to 24l8 million yards m 1929 30. Total importations of corton 
piece-goods into India for 12 months ending dlat December 1928 and 1929 were 1940 
and 1958 million yaida. The total foi 4 mmths ending 30th April 1930 is 784 million 
yards The imports of yarn and twists were 44 million pounds of which 20 millions 
were fiom the United Kingdom, 11 millions from Olnna and 11 from Japan. Italian and 
Japanese yam shovied conaideiaide increase as against last year. The total exports of 
Indian merchandise weie 310»80 lacs as against 330,13 iaos last year and imports 
Bb. 240,76 lacs against 25 1,31 lacs. 

Government of India passed the Tariff Bill to grant a sort of protection to the Indian 
piece-goods industry in Maroh last The question was dibcossed between our Oommittoc 
and the Committee of the Bombay Millownera’ ,AfiBOOiation and a Confeienco was held 
at Delhi in December last after the report on the Import Tariff on Cotton Piec ‘-goods and 
on external competition in the cotton picoo-goods tiade prepared by Mr. G. S. Hardy was 
published. The whole position was placed bofore the Commerce Member by the representa- 
tives of all-India Mills, Rubseqoently a Bill was moved by Goveinment. in the Legislative 
Assembly which waa strongly criticised by national lenders on th*» ground of Imperial Pre- 
ference by the backdoor. Ultimately the Bill was passed Cotton Piece-goods plain grey, 
f, o. not bleached or dyed in the piece, if imported in pieces which either are without 
woven headings or contain in length of more than 9 yards which is not divided by trans- 
verse woven headings : if of British manulaotore were to pay a<i valorem 16 per cent, 
or 8 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher and if not of Biitisb manufacture 
ad valorem 20 per cent, or 4 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher. For 
other sorts 16 per cent, ad valorem were to bo charged for those of British manufacture 
and 20 per cent, for those not of British manufacture This was to have effect only up to 
march 1938. Gmtlcmen, m8pu,e of this probotion, under the present oiroumstano ‘s, the 
indnstry is in the grip of a very serious depression owing to the efft'Cts of tense political 
atmosphere and etnoks are held by mills to an extent winch cannot but create serious 
anxiety. The fate of the textile Indastry is, as it were, hanging in a balance and it is very 
dlffioolfeto forecast the result of the year when the country is enveloped m darkness and 
gloom. The mill-industry is faced with a grave economic peril. The economic and indus- 
trial life of the nation is under a great strain. If Bombay i$ practically so pmlysod as 
to create a crisis of serious magnitude by the closing down of some of its mills or by the 
cnrtaillng of proiiuofcicn by partial working It may naturally be assumed that Ahraedabad 
and olher centres would also be under the economic pressure under which the whole of 
ludfa would suffer subsequently We are thus on the eve of a delicate situation which 
may culminate into a grrat hardship if political atmosphere remains stramed and oonoiua- 
tioJi of national demand is not efft'Ofcively met with, , , , . . . 

Tour O'^mmittee had to be very busy throughout the year with labour demands. 
The Labour Union put forward a demand for increas** in wages to the level i^taltilng in 
1928 The question was submitted to the Arbitration Biard, conutsting of Mahatma 
Uandhf and Sbeth Mangaldaa Several statements and tables of statistics were submitted 
to the Arbitrators who by an Award datM Uth August 1929, rejeobe.! the demand of labour 
for the restoration of the cut of 1928, on the ground that the Labour Union had failed 
to prove that the condition of mills was so good after 1928 as to warrant the restoration 
of the cot. The Labour Unhm still peteUted in their attituie of askiug for some inowse 
in wages on the grounds of cost of living etc Both the Aibitrators bavltw differed on 
this question it was submittiKi to Diwan Bahadur ErishnaUl M, Zaverl as an TJmpir^ He 
gave an Award that « on a consideration of all olroom<*tanoes, in the case of the spinners 
an increment of 8 per cent and of the weavers an inorement of 6 per cent. 1^ given as 
from Tit of January 1930, ie., out of the cut of 16 and half percent* 8 per csntj 
(abonl half) should be restored to spinners and 6 per ^nt. (about one-third) 

Gentlemen, this Award was acof'pterl by us but the Gen»‘ra) Meeting of the Assoo^tfon 
adopted an nnmimous resolution on 6 December 19W, and recorded Its opin^n that the 
Award was to b« given effect to though the effects thereof were suoti as would hit the 
industry hard. Several onestiens about the holding of labour meetings In mtlUpremisss, 
OoUeotion of Uohn»s subftsHption, unautborlied Strlkm eto were tackled doting the yean 
A OonolHatlon Oommittee con»ii»inf of ^ 

with a 'rtatr to settle labour qtiestkml amfoahly, (Inestiomi whtoh remain untettled by 
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thii Oommittee are to be submitted to the Arbitration Board along with octtaltt q^neationi 

of principle. 

Sheth Banohhodlal Amratlal, a prominent "member of onr Assooiation and a etaunob 
follower of Mahatma was arrested and sentenced recently in connection with political 
aotiTities. The Assooiation has put on record its great appreciation of the courage 
and aelf-sacrifioa in the cause of the country. We all offer our hearty cougtatulationa 
to him for his saoriffoe. 

Gentlemen, some 40 mills had filed suits against the Municipality for the latter 
having assessed mill-property on the basis of rules inconsistent with the provisions of 
the new Act. By the kind and sympathetic mediation of Mr, J, H. Garrett, the 
OommiBsioner K* B., the matter was disoassed m a confeienoe held at bis bungalow 
in November last, with a view to settle it amicably. Bepreeentatives of both tbe bodies 
discussed tbe matter in all its bearings and uitfmatly through the good offices of Mr« 
Garrett a mutual compromise was arrived at. TToder the terms of this compromise the 
amounts of taxes recovered ftom the mills by the Municipality for the years 1926-S7| 
1937-28 and l928-2d| on account of compulsory water rate including the excess charges 
were to remain as deposits with the Municipality for appropriation on the let of April every 
year towards the amount of the tax that may be legally recoverable by the Municipality 
from the Mills for the said years according to the revised taxation rules submitted to 
Government for sanction. The Municipality was to pay Interest at 4 and half per cent, 
on the excess of deposits over tbe amount of tax so payable. The bills for 1829-80 
were not to be issned and the giving of retrospective effect to the rules was agreed to 
without an admission on tbe part of the Mills of the Municipality's right to do so in 
future. On these terms the suits which were bled against the Municipality were to be 
withdrawn and each party was to bear its own cost. Gentlemen, Mr, Garrett deserves 
onr best thanks for his kind efforts in the settlement of the dispute, 

I am indebted to the Association for nominating me on tbe TcchnoJogical Besearoh 
SubfOommittee of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, I bad discussed the question 
of Railway freights for nearly a full year with Bailway authorities at Bombay, Certain 
iniquities in freight from Port Okha to Abmcdabad and from Bombay to Ahmedabad were 
carefully considered and tbe Bailway Company has from the Ist of this month reduced 
station to station rates (from Bombay to Ahmedabad) on certain commodities which are 
chiefly consumed In textile mills. The representatives of the Association tendered oral 
evidence before tbe Bnyal Commission on Labour in November last The roaTuhers of the 
Commission are at present engaged in therfrafting of their repoit in England and I hope 
it will prove interesting to Labour and Capital 'I he Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee also recorded evidence of our representativefl An address was presented to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay in December Our thankq are due to Sir Ohinubbai 
Madhowlal, Baronet for giving us the central Hall of his Shabibag Bungalow for our use 
on that occasion, Mr. Arno 8, Pearse, General Seoretaiy, International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners^ A Manufactureis' Association of Manchester gave us a visit in 
February and delivered a very instructive lecture before our members A public meeting 
of all the oommeroial assooiatious and Mabaiaus Of Ahmedabad held under the presidentship 
of Sheth Mangaldas Girdhaidas Parekh adopted various resolutions strongly protesting 
against the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and demanding bfe immedfato release 
against ruthless repression and hard sentences passed on Satysgrabfs in the name of Law 
an Order, against Inhuman atrocities committed by those connected with tbe Police and 
Excise on volunteers and ladies at different places, againgst Martial Law In Sholapnr 
and against Press and other Ordinances, A resolution was also passed declaring the 
futility of the Bound Table Oonferenen without tbe approval and co-operation of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Other resolutions regarding the formation of a Chamber of Oommeroo in Abmeda* 
bad, adverse effect of tbe Exchange on indigenous commerce and industry, tbe anoonraging 
of Swadesbi industries aud about the use of Swadeshi cloth were also adopted. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I heartily thank you for your kind and continued oo*op«ra-* 
Won. Yon are all aware that an all-round increase in the activities of onr Association and 
an Increase in the burden placed on our staff which has worked under heavy strain necsi# 
MUM a revlifon in the old scale of inbsoription in the current year. At present the aohnna 
of the dwadeshi Sabba In wbiob practically all the members of onr Association have 
3 om^ has been approved by the Congress and different oommittesi are busy doing ipade 
work with • view to put it on practical and progtesfive linsi, I hope tbe echeme will 
Jiave the desired resnUi in toe interest of consumera dealers aud manufictureriL I aaain 
Wiih^ thank you all and re^iueit yon to proceed with the builneis of the mseMitf « 
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Indian Debate in Lords. 

HOUSE 0^ L0RDS--28ih. MAY 1 930. 

On tho 28th* May 19$0 in the House of Lords, Lord Feel called 
for a statement on the recent disturbances and illegal activities in India, 
While agreeing with the necessity of very fully supporting the Government 
of India, he asked for an indjoation of tho weight and gravity the Government 
attached to disorders. He also asked how far trade was being aflfccted. 
He agreed that it was useless attempting to conciliate the revolutionaries. 
He suggested striking at the Congress Committees themselves if it was held 
that they were responsible for organising outbreaks from a common centre. 
He concluded by paying tribute to the loyalty and courage of police. 

Lord Reading Joined in the tribute to tbe police and military. Ha 
agreed that there was the necessity for unqualified support to the Viceroy, 
He emphasised the need for using every weapon to destroy civil disobedience 
which had stiuok at the veiy heart of Government. Ho said that the 
problem could only be effectively tackled by action against those responsible 
for spreading the dootnne of mob rule. 

** Permeated with False Saoe-Pride.” 

Tbe Marqmee oj Zetland emphasised the importance of ensuring Britain's 
case based on unassailable foundation of justice and righteousness, Gonsa^ 
quently, he thought that the Viceroy was right in receiving Mahatma Gandhi 
in winter i but he considered that Mahatma Gandhi was so permeated 
with false raoe^pride that he would prefer to wrest from the Government of 
India a crust rather than accept a loaf voluntarily offered. Whether Mahatma 
Gandhi was sincere or not, the results of his preaching were not open to 
doubt. But undermining respect for law was not the only injury he had done. 
He had caused many people in Britain to doubt the wisdom of further nonces'* 
sions and even to urge drastic curtailment of those concessions already made, 
XiOrd Zetland emphasised that such a course was impracticable, and would 
condemn Britain as bankrupt m statesmanship. The Government’s duty was 
not to heed to such counsels of despair but to advance steadily and firmly 
on the path marked out by all parties. Faying tribute to the police and the 
military, Lord Zetland asked for an assurance that the British and Indian 
Ooverumeuts were satisfied that they had adequate resources at their disposal 

** What is the Policy of Qoveromeut f 

Lofi Lloyd hoped that acknowledgments of ths behaviour of police 
would hearten thousands of men in India who were gallantly carrying on at 
present, fie considered that the gravity of tbe situation lay less in disturbances 
that in causes. He asked bow far the Oovemment considered that the move* 
ment was fomented by the Third Intemationah He declared that the Govern* 
ment seemed to think that they could follow a stolid policy with regard to 
Bussia in Britain and not feel its effect in the 1^, Lord Uoyd expressed 
the opinion that it was difficult for tbe peoplee in India to Understand what 

laniyvrttltt Otr $ JOiKOr WW w |I0« no XnttSv wlO 
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and funotions of tbe Bound Tabla Conference should he made clear. He 
concluded : “ The best atmosphere for the consideration of the Simon Com* 
mission’s Report would be created by the Gorernment restoring lair and order 
as rapidly as possible, remembering that the masses of people were more 
important than the oonsideration of political feuds of minority.” 

Suspicion of Hidden Hand. 

Lari JSvsstJ, replying, traced at the outset the course of events since 
the beginning of the troubles. After paying a tribute to the loyalty of the 
Indian army the conduct of which had been exemplary and the behaviour of 
the Indian Police, Lord Russel said that the Government of India suspected 
that troubles bad been organised and directed from behind, but ho waa unable 
to say at present that there was definite legal or satisfactory evidence justifying 
the action against Congress committees. Lord Russel considered that 
probably a large number participating in riot were really deluded people who 
honestly believed that they were helping the ciuntry’s oiuse in some mysteri* 
CUB way. They were hardly in tha same position as those who were ooosci* 
ously seditious, and were really deserving of pity. Pointing out that tha 
Government resorted to firing with the utmost reluctance and only when it 
was absolutely necessary. Lord Russel considered that the greatest restraint 
and infinite patience hid been shown, and nothing was done except when it 
was necessary to preserve immediate law and order. 

"What Govt. Peels 1 

Lord Russel, oontinuing, slid, that tha preservation of law and order, 
although it was the primary and essential function of the Government, was in 
no way ultimately the most important thing. The Government felt that the 
most important thing was to do ev ry thing possible to meet the genuine 
grievances and make any advance that could properly be made. Ha thought 
that probably all races in India desire some advance in self-government ; and 
the Round Tabic Conferanoe was designed to enable the freest expression to 
be given to that feeling. No fuller and franker offer could ever have been 
made. It was a matter for tha greatest grief that it had been met by the 
civil disohadienoe campaign which, however, had not deflacted tha Govern- 
ment from their purpose ; bat, unfortunately, it had had tha indirect result, 
when necessary repressive measures were taken, of apparently alienating at 
the moment some of more Moderate opinion in India. 

No Evidence Against Russia. 

Referring to Russia, Lord Russel said that as far as he hnew they had no 
evidence that Russia was behind the movement. It was a matter on wbioh 
evidenoe one way or the other might later be obtained : and tha people 
might hare their own suspioions. But he oould only say at present that th iy 
had no evidenoe. He added that it was impossible at present to estimate the 
effeotof the disturbances on trade. Oonoluding, he asked the House to 
agree that tha Viceroy who was placed in a very dilBottlt position had behavsNi 
with immense patience and had done everything possible to ooneiliate. Tin 
Viceroy had already been told he had complete, full and nnsHoted eupport 
o.f Bis Majesty’s Government and Lord Bosesl vw bonfideah he bpold 
tff the Hopse of Lords also. 

. Tbie cteUakh Uxeii eodedt 
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Debate on the India Office Estimates. 

nOUSB OP COMMONS — 26tk MAY 1930. 

Tha (tobato on the India OfHcppet) mates waa opened by Earl WINTERTOK who opined 
tbftti the debate would show that tht' bouAcs geneially supported the Government of 
in mcaBUree that were being taken in a difficult time to maintain law and order. ®sri 
WmteUon expressed his approval of the ruling given by the Chairman of the Committee 
to the eflect that the Simon CommiBsion must not be diecassed. He proceeded to examine 
the course of what ho described as the Gandhi-oum-OommuniBt movement and expresset* 
his conviction that whatever the terms of the Viceroy's announcement of last year or 
whether he made none whatever the Extremists would nob come to terms with MoslemB 
and other minorities and except in certain districts they had no real contact 
peasants Therefoie even though the movement was based on Sinn Fern there was not so 
much substanoR behind it. Alluding to soggestlona for pailey he said there must ben 
harm in parleying even with extremists in time of tranquillity but it would be useless ana 
dangerous when they were breaking laws. . , , ^ 

Bari Wmteitott proceeded to refei to external inauenccs which he said had been 
working in India in the last few years and requested information on the steps to be 
to deal with them. He paid a tribute to the patience and loyalty of the Indian 
believed that their record of the last few weeks had almost exceeded the fine record of tn 
past years. He urged pensions for dependentB of those killed and allowanow lOf 
injured and hoped that the Government would insist on voting an adequate payment to tn 
police In future. 

Colonel WEDS WOOD espreeeod tbe opinion thaUhe real trouble was duatotha 
exclusion of Indians from the Simon Oommisaion. lie said it was dlfiSonlt to see how Lora 
Irwin oottJdl have acted difllerently under the present olroamst' nces. But he feareo 
would be impossible for the Round Tab’s Conference to pub matters right. He also icarea 
that the report of the Bimon OommisBion would not go to tbe length expected by 
people and everybody in India would consider that he bad been let down, % Jv 
urged ateps to restoie the feeling among Indians that justice v?as still possible and w 
Commons oould still be regarded as the place where Indian grievances could bo remedied, w 

urged the Government to treat arrested persons os peaceful passive resis^rs and sugg^tw 

their segregation in some place from where escape would n^ bo too difficult. The nop 
lor India lay in treating tbe country as one problem. They had failed hitherto but hc 
hoped they would still be able to make Indian democracy worthy of the Indian people. 

Me. WABDIiAW MILNE thonghb that members, whatever their political opinion, mast 
support the Government of India and the Viceroy m ^ 

ord« and urged that if Britain was not prepared to oonsidw 
independent India they should say so immediately. We bhould make it 
contemplate India as a self-governing country outside the Empire and progress toward 
eelf-GoYernuient must depend on India itself. 

Mr. WBDaWOOD BBNJir, tbe Seorolary of S6»te lor Indl* »ald 
«» ii nob too maoh to describo th« i»BeB on tbe coomdoration of wWeh tbe 0^’ 
mittee tt engaged m momentoo. and even vital to the tntore of tto B^iib 
Beipite Mae oriticUm whiob at tiuee bae beenaade, it has been thedeeiie of the ind 
Offloft to give the HottM end public at every etage the fnllwt fz 

matter* oonoerntng India and on all avwate that have happaaed ftera. ^ 

to npptement a* far a* It u within my pow« enob information at the leqneat of 

who have «poken or may speak, that we ehonld maintain a eense of 
may bo veiy Intereiting to oeettbomomantbtttbyoonMn^^gon ftwe nMv lw th 
Ittlf view of tbe plotnre. therefore, with the permleslon of tto »- 

glw to general and to very thin outline tome aooftnat of tbe recent events of all sorts to 

06 
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India and in that acoonnt I shall attempt to inter*^?oavr to the qaestmna that 

have been put to me. When we have a picture so presented wo can deduce home ides ol 
the general causes of the trouble which are evident at the present moment and then, so 
far as the limits of the debate m the Committee of Supply allow, I shall say a word or two 
about Government’s policy in Indian affairs* 

“ As the Committee well bnowe I am a beginner at this subject. I have been now 
about a year an observer, a abudions and certainly mo it intorp*itod oiisorvoi, of the events 
in my charge. I should be certainly failing in wliat I wish to tin if I dirt not here pay 
a tribute to the services of offfcials in the Intlia OtBci*. No body of public servants havn 
a better knowledge or exhibit a finer pubho spirit and in this connection I won hi ask 
to be allowed to say a word about the loss which is about to fall on the India Office in 
approaching retirement, at the age of 60, of Sir .Vrthur Hiitz**! H** has served no less than 
86 years m the Offllc* He was Puvafcc Secretary to the gieat Hecretary of Stale Lord 
Morley and he served then for a time in the important portion of Political Secretary and 
now for six years he has been acting as Permanent XTodeu-Beerptary of State. Karl 
Winterton is able to bear his personal tribute to Sir Arthur Ilirtxd’s serviCfs over a much 
longer period than I can But I should like to say liow much I owe to him personally and 
how great is the loss which the State has sustained In the rettia^ment of a public servant, 
not only of high qualifications but of deep BeIMebsn"Ss ami regard to public and not to 
private interests. 

** TSfow we here read in newspapers a goo«! deal about events in Xtuiia ant! it is the 
business of newspapers to collect news of the events which are likely to interest public, 
but, despite the headlines and stirring accounts of tlm se rious events which have 
been occurring in India, I would like to remind the Committee that a vast maiorlty of the 
people in India, even in urban areas and certainly in rural areas, pursue day by day tbeir 
avocations under the benevolenoe of settled and ofileted Government, carried on, I must 
remind the Committee, by a Governmental machine which though it is true may have 
been designed by British hands, is at the time, largely operated by Indian bands, not 
only as regards posUiottB of high control but, of course, almost exclusively in the sub* 
ordinate branches. 

**In order to get a true picture of the operation of the machinery of State in India 
to-day the Committee will perhaps permit me to deal briefly and statistically with eome 
aspects of the national life. 


India’s Solid ” Financial Position, 

« Let me take first the question of trade and finance a very important index of the 
condition of the country; There are few oounfcrtos in the world that, in the matter of 
external trade, can give a better showing than India last ynar, Privati* iraflo in merchan- 
dise showed a favourable balance of 58 million sterling and in of tiic four prect^dlng 
years the favourable balance was at least vquaUygomU As regards public rovr^nars, and 
expenditure, last year’s budget closed with a balance on the right sMe and, although it 
was found that, on the basis of the existing taxation, the budgj*t furthiayear would 
present a deficit, tbs Government of India, with the support of i he Assembly and Iit*glg* 
lature, presented a budget which will show at any Tate a balance and perhaps a surplus 
and wni maintain in the eyes of the world the solid financial position In which India 
has always stood. 

' « The Committee are aware that, in the last week, Government fioafed a loan of 
7 millions sterling which was ovor-subsonbed and here is a very Interesting fact that the 
price of Indian seonritlea on the Loudon market k higher now than it was on 1st Janoary 
last, despite all events which have occurred tu the meantime. It is just as well fo con- 
sider these matters if we want to get a full picture of the situation and these are very 
important points because the price at which you can borrow money governs the rate of 
Interest which you have to pay and the charge which you have to lay upon people In 
order to pay it. It is something therefore fcnat we can say that the poaHlon i« ae satis.' 
factory as that which I have been able to deaoribe. Although there Is large public debt 
in India 80 percent is represented by the productive assets of Government-owned eater- 
pvfsea roch as railways, valuable property, which is not only ooaslantly being developed 
Dtit which makes contribution from year to year to the general revenue. 



Railway Development* 

*1JL ** Winterton who asked me the qnesfefoa abont the deotrlfieatloit of 

wye. I have been able to obtain eome partfonlars for him as to the progress of elooSHfi- 
m A am tola that the electrification of euburban lines in tiie Bombajr area Im 
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complet«il and that tho main huo from Bombay to Poona i8 m oourho of clootrifioation. Pro- 
vision IS bem^* mado for tho clrclnficalion of Madias aaburban lines and it is expected that 
thcbe wiU be completed m year 103M032* The pioyct for olecfciifying Oalcutta suburban 
lines 18 btiU under consuioration, 1 hope’ that the btatcmonfc gives the noble Lord tbo infor- 
mation in that connection for which he asked, but no less impoitant than the railways to 
which, in the couise of th< pa&t five years, 2,300 miles ot new lines have been added and on 
which more than a handled raillioua sterling capital have been expended, is the work of 
inigation. That work la important b^’cause it suppoits India’s mam occupation of agn- 
oolture and by increasing the puichasing power, which is veiy low indeed, of the peasants, 

It does provide a market for the pioducis of India’s growing industTies. I think it 
was tho noble Loid or one of tho other speakers from the Opposition side, who asked me 
for some particulars about iingation in tho last few years. I am not able to give details 
for the last year separately, but I will give some very remarkable facts of the whole story 
covering the general hold, 

** area of 28 million acres or neaily 13 per cent of the total cropped area has 
been bi ought under irngat ion at a cost 76 millions sterling and when the schemes now 
under construction, luoludini; the Salle] Scheme in tho Punjab and Sukkur Barrage soheme, 
are completed the total aiea undei irrigation will be nearly 40 million acres. As I go 
along I fancy I am pioviding an answer to the question which was addressed to me by the 
Member for South Molton (Mr. Lambert) at question tme to*day< 

Trade and Industries, 

«* As regards trading and mdustnal position generally, let me give these facts to the 
Oommittfc, During the last 20 years India’s ovnr^-eas trade has nearly doubled. In the 
same period the number of jute mills has almost doubled and the production of tea and raw 
cotton increased by 60 p'»r cent. Tho production of coal has increasod by more than BO per 
cent and the production of woven cotton is more than double what it was 20 years ago 
and hero is an interesting point 

**I know some of my honourable fnenda may see that, while this represents increase 
In wealth, it does not necessarily represent Increase in the well-being of workers. They 
may say that it is not sufficient to speak about the amount of wealth, but I should say 
something as to how it is distributed and £ will give another figure which bears on this 
point, 

“ In agriculture, the number of mombers of Oo-operativo Credit Seciebics Increased in 
the same period from 800,000 to three and half millons. I hope Honourable Gentleman who 
are taterestwi m the Imiian pj^aeant, who rightly desire to do something for him— and I 
share their view— who desire to uplift the Indian peasant or the Indian industrial worker, 
will not, in the meantime, overlook the great and beneficent woik which has been carried 
on, not by Englishmen alone, but by Englishmen in co-operation with Indians, under 
the constitution which exists m India at present.’' 

The Cotton Duty, ” 

Speaking about the budget, I should like to say a work about tho subieot. which, 
1 kuow, has been inieneoly unpopular with many m<-mber8 of the Committee^ £ mean 
the increase in coHon liutifs. The Government of India made a proposal that the duties 
upon cotton goo is should be increased from 11 per c'‘ul to 15 per cent. At the present 
moment, with the state of trade being what it is in Lancashire, and tho difficulties of 
nnemploymrnt what they are, no proposal could be more difficult for the British industry. 
What happened ? Tho Committee are well aware that the Joint Select Committee which 
examined the Government of Imlia Bill in 1910 laiil down this principle, that when the 
Government of India, which is not a Government responsible to the legislature— ‘it is 
IrrsBponsible m that sense— that whan tho Govornmrnt of India was In agreement with 
the legislature ot a tariff, then the Secretary of State should refrain from cxerolalng 
these general powers of sapermtondence and control which have been given him by the 
Government of India Act of 1910. I thought it my duty, and I was much ontioised 
by the many Honourable Members of this House who represents cotton interests of 
one kind and another, but despite that criticism, 1 bi^Heve it was my duty and I discharged 
that duty to observe, both in letter and spirit, that convention of liberty for the Govern- 
ment of India acting in concord with the legislature, 

4 ( Something happened which was without precedent in the history of the relations 
between this country and India, I was stopped by this convention from interference 
but the British Cabinet apptoaohei the Government of India and legislature in exactly 
the same way as thsy might approach tho Government of any Dominion, They put 
before the legislature of India and the Government the difficultiee which this increase in 
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the cotton tariff might inflict. The Govorument of India and Jfgfsintore con^uleri'd 
them and replied that, willing as they might be to aeaiat oa in ottr tliiHcoUifs, they bad 
iheir own case to consider and they weie unwilling to concede, and unable to concede 
the request made by this Government. The increased cotton tariff was made because 
it is a fundamental principle m our relations with India that Indian interests must 
come first and it is impossible to regard India — and I shall refer to this again m a 
moment — as some possession to he exploited in British interests, whatever that British 
interests may be, I know that some ontios in the Assembly went further and said it is 
not tariff autonomy, if tariff autonomy involves full responsibility of the Government 
and the Assembly or the legislaturo That is a different point and X express no opinion 
aboat it. But I do ask the Committee to note what occuned namely, the increase in 
tariff, the approach by Government to Government, the consuleralion of the matter by 
the Government of India, their re 3 ection that dotted the Va and crossed the T’s of the 
convention, the appeal mads by the British Government and the imposition of the duty 
m the interest or supposed in teiesb of India. I say that there you have the fulfllment 
of the growth of autonomy, which is not the lea*vt important element In developing 
relations between this country and the Indian Empire. 

Industrial Legislation, 

I would like, before passing from the question of trade and oommoroe, to say 
something about Labour legislation and about the general position which is occupied 
by India in this matter, I think it is true to say that in the last ben years more progress 
has been made in industrial legislation in India than in the preceding fifty years. 1 
am very far from saying that things are what they ought to be. Anyone who reads 
of the conditions in some of the mill areas m India must be inspired by a desire that 
something should he done, but if we desire to do better do not let us decry what has been 
done* Bo not let us forget that, in regard to industrial legislation the reputation of 
India stands very high at the International Labour Office at Goneva. and, in that 
connection, I should not fail to pay a tribute to that very remarkable Indian statesman, 
Sir Atul Ohatterjec, High Commissioner for India, in this country and representative 
of India at Geneva. He has not only established a reputation for himself but has added 
very much to the international renown of India at Geneva, where she stands as an original 
member of the League of Nations. Fuither, I would like to say a word, perhaps 
an antioipatory word, about the work of the Commission under the chairmanship of 
of onr distinguished ex-Speaker Whitley, It is true that they have not yet finished their 
labour. Mr. Whitley assisted by trusted leaders, both Indian and But ish in the Labour 
world has made visit to India and la in the process of discharging his task; 

**Hi 8 commission has been very well received. With one or two trifling exceptions 
everybody has been willing to co-operate with them and altough it is true, it has no 
time as yet to make its report, it is true to say it has achieved this result that the very 
presence and lourneyiug of the Commission throughout India has done muoh to improve 
the relationships and bring the people together with a view to the betterment of the 
Labour conditions. 1 am certain I should carry the committoo with mo when X pay this 
tribute to the work of Hr. Whitley and his commissioners, both Indian and British.** 

Condition of Indians Overseas. 

** As the Committee knows, Indian labourers, on account of their valnable qualities, 
are vrry much sought after as immigrants in various parts of the world whether In Fiji, 
Ceylon or East Africa, and, at one time, South Africa or in parts of South America. 
Their presence is eagerly welcomed and 1 would like to remind the Committee that the 
welfare of these labourers Is very muoh at the heart of the Indian legislature and the 
Government of India and when thene questions come before the House I would bespeak 
in advance the sympathy of this House for the Government of India in the fight It has 
to put up to protect the interests of these citizens who are labouring overseas*'* 

G. M. 0. Ban on Medical Begrees. 

IndlM wedfoal degree, perhaps .word might! be Mwpted, ITlrt 

Commmee knows that the General Medical Connell, after oonsiderahle dfsotUBton>~ttia 
point has hem raised many times in the recent yesre-deeided that, nnles. the Oommi*. 
sionet ot Medical Qualifications and Standards was appointed— Ool, Keadbam «as 
de^uated for (ho post-to appraise, so to speak, (he standard of medioat ednoatlon e!«n 

oontlnne to nodiu se 

the Indian Medical Degrees. Owing to olroumstanoes which I need not further deoepi p, 
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that appoititmonfe wan never completed and the result was that the Qeneial Mcdicsl 
Council felf com polled to withdraw thejr lecoRnition of Indian Medical DegrefS, This is a 
most unfortunate thing, both for Indians and Bnlish, and the problem is urgent and la 
being urgently studied by the Government in the hope that by the creation or some 
Ail* India medical oiganisation, some sort of an authority may bo created, which manned 
and staffed m India, may be able to give these guarantees, which 
Council considers requisite before it can give recognition to the Indian Medical Degrees. 
That something may be arranged at the earliest possible moment is in the intoiests or 
both India and this country alike* 

“Self-Government” Under Pieaent Constitution, 
a general way may I say a word about the development of the relations between 
the Home Government and the Government of India. The growth of ^ 

in the British Commonwealth has bc^n various in form. Sometimes it has come alter 
clash and conflict. Sometimes it has come by peaceful, almost imperceptible, 

Sometimes it has come by a statute— once it came by a treaty. Sometimes it has como 

by and m this connection I would lemind the Committee of 

expressed by the Joint Select Committee of 1919, who said that in their 
the Government of India and the legislature were m agreement in matters touching pure y 
Indian interest the Sroretary of State might consid^'r the propriety of abstaining, * 
they recommend that he should abstain, from interference. 

indication of opinion and upon that principle, so far as it is a prmopl^I have ® 

to act in the few months in which I have been responsible for this office It . * 

that the Government of India fa looking more and more for approval 

legislature and the Indian public opinion and, though it may be embodied in no emuses 
and no schedules, that, in itself, is areal, effective and I believe lasting growth in tne 
measure of self-government which India, even under the present constitution, possessca. 


Iioyalty of Indian Troops, 

Passing from these civil subjects to the matter of the forces, I will 
Committee some few particulars which may be of interost. The military forces in l a 
consist of the Army, Air Force and Boyal Ind lan Marine. As regards the ” , 

has been no material change m the strength since the Aimy was reorgamsed - 

war* If further particulars of numbers and so on are desired m the 
shall bo very happy to submit them to any member who may care to ask for ^em 
would remind the committee again in reference to the Indian A.rmy of 
tribute paid to steadfast spirit of hopes in the Indian Army by Sir William Blrdw^ 
a telegram which I read to the House some few weeks ago. The aftiikr 

Birdwood assures me, from hia long and intimate experience 
seeing a host of Indian Officers during his recent long ^ 

the Indian Army is thoroughly loyal and he feels sore that the Garhwali incident will turn 

out to bo an isolated incident ” 

“A member asked a question to-day as illustrating how reports are perverted to bad 

use abont the disbandment of a battalion. He is under no misapprehension, about tne 
reason for the disbandment of the two battalions in question, but otheis had used wm 
was an ordinary rearrangement of military forces in order onwlJ 

absolutely without warrant. The Committee might wish that I should give them some 
account of the process of mechanisation in the Indian Army. We have now mechanisea 
two divisional trains, two divisional ammunition column, also the cavalry brigade wain 
and ammunition column of another field artillery brigade. ^ ^ ^ 

♦^Another noteworthy Improvement is the replacement of bullook-drawn ambuian<^ 

by slxwheeled motor vehicles. Th« le an achievement and I wonld make eome 
abont the deelrabllliy ot making meohanlBation enftablo to oonditJone ollmano ano 
ol the oonntry In wbioh meebaniied nnits are to work.'* 

Bari Winterton: "Has mechanisation proceeded on the lines ot atandardwlnR as 




mnob as possible vehicles nsed, that is to say both armoored oars and oara tor teanspott ? 

Mr. Benn; It I nndeiatand the questioner aright— I am not a soldier—I ahonid 
say, yes. Bot in order to be perteotly aoonrate, 1 will have the answer prepared to the 

khe committee was aware, an arrangement was come to whereby the military 
budget in India was elaWlised for four yeata It has now been extend^ to 6 yeara at 
U mores, Bay 41 million sterling and it is hoped that the Army budget wUl come down 
n nd .r the present estimates by a and half ororts to 6* and half orotes. 
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As to the Alt Force, there are eight sqoa irons, inclatimg two heavy transport 
asToplanes which played such notable hfe-aa^ing part In the evacuation o! civilians from 
Kabul in the disturbances about sixteen months ago« 

Boyal Indian Marina, 

As to the Boyal Indian manna I would like to say a wonl because it is extremely 
interesting and a promising development of the Indian Defence Forces, As the Oomraitteo 
knows, It has lately been recognised on a combative basis under the control of A irairal 
Walwyn, What I am particularly interested m and pleased to tell the committee is this 
— that, already, there is one officer an Inlian ESngmeor Bub-U^'utonant and that two have 
passed for Engineers* branch and are now under training and three appointments have 
been offered for competitou among Indian boys of the Mercantile Marino training ship 
“ Duflferm,** 

The actual material is not on a very large scale, There are three sloops besides 
one under construction, a depot ship and a number of ancillary crafts Following tho 
excellent precedent which had been sat at other times, India was represented at the 
National Oonferenoe by a separate delegation under the leadership of Sir Atul Chattel jee 
and the Committee will be interested to Know that m the Naval Treaty special provision 
18 made regarding one of the units m the Indian Naval forces, namely Clive *\ which 
figures in the hat of special ships ’* to be exempted 

“ What 18 more interesting than that and what touches the subject of Indianisation 
(very dear, I know, to many members of the Committee and not the least to that of tho 
member for Central Hull, Com, Ken worthy) is Admiral Walwyu's estimate of how they 
are getting on in Boyal Indian Marino, I would like to read some extracts •«- 

” Officers of tho Boyal Indian Marine are excellent They ate very keen on their 
service and only too anxious to be told in what, to my ramd, they have been wrong. They 
are rapidly woikmg up gunnery tactics ani will do very well, I am most favourably 
impressed with the men. Their discipline and bparing are excellent and their behaviour 
shore cpmplary. They are keen and take the greatest interest in friendly exercises, 
wood at boat work. 1 o insider the present boys under training to be ideal for sea service. 
From wbat I have seen of cadets of Indian Mercantile -Training ship ** Duffenn ** I will 
bo delighted to have the best of them for the Boyal Indian Marine, I see a great future 
for the Indian youth, who joins this service with his heart in it,*’ 

**Here you have a force in which a Biitish Admiraf in Command finds ready use 
for ludian talent and that is a matter on which 1 think we might find common ground 
in rejoicing « o 

Mr, Brookway * »* But under British control to bo used for British purposes ’* 

Mr, Benn • “ My honourable friend is not giving full faofs m maKing thatVatemont 

pursuance of tho Naval Ticaty, the question 
of the Commonwealth is to be disouBsed India will be represented with other Dommions 
in the discussions that will ensue At the Imperial Oonferenco India will be renreaented 
by me and by representatives of India/* ^ 

“ Having touched a few points concermng the general administration of affialrs iu 
India I com to the subject which has formed the main topic of the debate to-day. 

Earl Wmterton : Will the Bight Hon’ble Qoatleman refor to the question of 
Wana, which is very important because it forms the apex of the Frontier defence ! Can 
he assate US that the occupation is either in existence or that it will be ?** 

Mr, Benn : ** A battalion has been there since last October,** 


Mahomedans and tbe Movement, 

coai« to the question which has been the main subject of intciest to tho 
membersi namely, the recent distnrbanoi*s which have taken place in India, I hava 
-n^®! very Itt»8»li iafonafttfon awllublo bat let n* w th« ow 

In Its penpeotiye. Do let ne eee tbe whole poiltion in penpectlye, even iu reMKln tboM 
disturbanoes, X will deal with the underiyins causes in a Momant but }iNA.«iniy a# 
neoonnt tbe smaltot .neWent, what are the Csf T BengalTCf ba^i bwa^^^ 
^sfurbanoes m Oaicutte, Mymensingh and Chittagong, In Bombay area W 
^n disturbances in Bombay Oily and in the salt depots in Burnt dtetriot Tbora have 
been disturbance's in Madras City and at Karachi and gave riotinir In Diilb! i win 
iwak abont the Nottb-Vert FwnMet provinTin S nommt. ££p6 i» 
tt^twbanoM baTB been eonflned to urban dietriote It wfll be oW.ert aUo it^ 
Htbongb ft U not nniyemlly hundred per cent the «aw, Uaboaiedm 
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Mr Marley , *• la not Pi?8hawar a ninoly per cent Maliomedan province P* 

Mr. Benn ** That’s true 5 but generally apcalcing Mabomedana have held aloof 
and it ’would bo fair to aay that the disturb a ncca may be described accurately as sporadic 
rather than general. 

Government and ’Working Committee Kesolubions. 

In some recent resolutions passed by the Oougreaa Working Committee at Allahabad 
the proposal IB made that three dislurbauces should eictend BO as to organise non-payment 
of land revenue and taxrs and breaches of forest laws and with appeals to the Government 
srrvauts to abandon their posts. So far, however, these resolutions have not been put into 
effeotive force and it ie not the intention of the Government that they should bo permitted 
to be made. 

Peshawar and N. W. F, 

" I would say a word, as I piomiacd, about the position in North. West Fonllei 
Provinces and m the tribal areas. A very full communitiue was issued on 6bh May which 
dealt with the occurrences at Peahawar Since these disturbances of April 23 the City 
has been quiet and normal life baa been or is being resumed but, outside Peshawar, a 
centre of disturbance was caused by a leader called Hajt of Turangzai and his son, who 
have settled themselves In some hills to North-West of Peshawar. As I told the House 
immediately at the time air action was taken against them and is proving efieotive. It la 
true to say that their attempt to raise disturbance among Mobmands has been unsaocesafnl. 
The Afrldis are taking no part. It is true there was a Lashfcar ” or militaiy assembly 
of 500 for some time at Gandao. but nothing came of it. 

** The attack whioh was made on the British post at Datta Kbel was described to the 
House by me immediately £ received information concerning it, but a Bashkar ” engaged 
in that operation was dispersed. 

“ A 3omt Jirga of Mabsuds and Sbakai Wazats was held m order to decide the attitude 
of tribes but only a small section showed any hostility to the Gov rnmont Wana Wazfrs 
are quiet. On the whole it may be said that the tribal situation is greatly improved and 
a favourable sign is th it there has been no hostile movement of any tribe at all. This 
news will, I am sure, be reaesuring to the Committee, but even if it be reassuring to the 
Committee, I am looking at the matter from Indian standpoint and am perfectly certain 
that It IS no less reassuring to Indians themselves. I cannot imagine anything that could 
be done more dangerous to the Indian interest than to stir up trouble m this quarter. 

^ 1 cannot help, in passing, making an observation, that, as was announced in a 
communique, one of the arguments in the propaganda of Communist speakers In this 
district was this, They went among Mabomedans and wilfully perverted the purpose 
of Sarda Act or Barly Marriages Act. Thai was introduced by a distinguished Indian 
and supported by much of the .best public opinion in India and ostensibly by the leaders 
of the Congress themselves* Then it is passed. Not by a description of the Aot-*-far 
from It^but wilful misrepresentation of what the Act meant, they succeeded in using 
it as a weapon. 

Mr, Brockway 5 Has the Bight Honourable Gentleman seen tho very strong 
denial of that report on behalf of the Indian National Congress f*’ 

Mr, Benn ; I can only give tho Committee information which is supplied to 
me^ 1 have not seen that denial, but 1 would he glad if the Honourable Gentleman will 
bring it to my notice and we will weigh it. Bemimber, I am not making a party case 
against an yone. I am trying to arrive at facts 1 believe I am stating the facts to the 
Committee, when I say that this Early Marriage Act or a tnisrepreBcntation of its purpose, 
was made a weapon for stirring up trouble among Mabomedans in that quarter, 80 far 
as conditions of the other side of the frontier may afeot our position, we are oonddent 
that, in King Nadir Shah, we have a neighbour who will maintain the highest traditions 
of neighbourliness. 

Sir Bobett Hutchinson : ** Has the Bight Honourable Gentleman any statement to 
make on the reasons for the original outbreak f” 

Mr. Benn; "The appreciation of the situation has, from time to time, been 
prepared by the Government and published but the Honourable Gentleman will know 
that a special Inquiry into the causes of the outbreak is being held by two judges, one a 
dfsitinguished Mohamedau, 1 will be glad to give him full information. In addition to 
that there Is a military Inquiry going on into the incidents connected with GarhwaHs. 

" In the face of the events I am leaving out of account the general description of 
finance and trade and so on and dealing only with this matter of the disorder, ‘What is 
the duty of the Government ? There Is a movement which Is Intended to bring Govern** 
meat to an end. What is the duty of the Government 
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Ml . W. J. Brown : "W hat is the duty of a Ijabaur Goyemment ?♦* 

Mr, Benn “ The duty of the Labour Governineiit i 8 to carry on the government,*’ 

Mr. Brown I do not ^now what the Honourable Gentloman means. If I 
might reply, 1 would say that the last thing a Labour Government ought to do in India 
IB to carry on the dirty woik of Bnueh Impenahsm (Honourable members ^^ahame”), 

Mr. Benn’s Tribute to Ofiloers, 

Ml Benn * I give way to the Honourable Gentleman and this is the place where 
hia views should be expressed and I shall endeavour to meet them in aigumcnt, I maUo 
no complaint of his critioisme. Dees my honourable friend think that those ihfnga have 
not been a source o! deep interest to me f If bo does not lot mo deal with the case, i 
say that it is the duty of a Government to cairy on the Government, I will 3U8tify 
the whole position as far as I can and then leave him to deal with it. In this connection, 
1 shonld like to pay a tribute lo men, who have been engaged in a difficult and dangerous 
woik* in the majority of cases Indian oMcors and men themselves. X bad to announce 
to the House at qoo&tion-time the lamentable news of the killing of a British officer on 
the Frontier. It is very well foi us and for me to speak about oai tying on the Govern* 
ment, I should be a poor thinker if I did not expieas my sympathy and my support to 
the men who are carrying on personally dangerous work and I will extend that to 
Distnct Magistrates, who have to make difficult deoibions, to the District Officers, to 
the Local Governments and to the Government of India, Let me say that, in this 
matter as m all others, there never has been, and there is not, between the Government 
and the Viceroy anything but relations of the warmest understanding and strongest 
support 

« The Honourable Gentleman, speaking In a therotioal way, spoke about this work, 
which IB being carried on. Is peace being maintained In the interests of some external 
agency? Is nob peace being maintained in the interests of India itself? I do look 
forward to the day when Indian liberties shall be enlarged and when India shall tako 
her place as a fully seU-Governmg Dominion among other Dominions of Bmpire, It 
IS for us to hand over to her a legacy of anaroby and chaos ? 

Mr. W. J. Brown • *♦ You are creating one ”, 

Mr. Benn: *^We shall see about that. If extraordinary powers have been taken 
they have been taken with the greatest reluctance. Let me remind him what did happen. 
Vrheu I entered office my most passionate ambition was to get rid of these extra-ordinary 
powers which existed in Bengal under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. I 
saw the persons concerned and talked ib over with them to see what could bo d one and 
we decided to do without them. On first April that Act was repealed. 

“Withm mne days a murderous outrage took place at Chittagong— men approaching 
unsuspecting sentinels and killing them— and we were compelled to re-impose for six 
months the powers with which we have bad so joyfully dispensed. Does my Honourable 
fiiend say we were wrong. Can he say that we are wrong ? I say, in malntaming peace, 
we are doing so in India's interestB. These exoeptioi al powers are introduced for 
emergency and will disappear with the emergency, but the disappearance of the emergency 
in not a matter that we can help. We must await the restoration of normal oondiMons, 
It does net lie in our hands. It lies in the hands of those responsible for the disturbances. 

** Having said all that let nobody in the Committee think that we regard force as 
being a remedy. It cannot be a remedy. We are compelled to maintain order. It 
cannot become a remedy. Our difficulties only becomes greater The moral basis is 
that peace and quiet are mantalned in Indian interests, in order that, in that atmosphere, 
constitutional enlargement of liberties of Indians may take place. We are not dealing 
merely with an ordinary outbreak of lawlessness. If we were dealing merely with 
lawnessnesB the task would be a very simple one, We are dealing— I do not know 
whether it is fully realised in this committee— with an Inauigenoe of national and racial 
aspirations. 

•* It may be perfectly true to say that all but a small number of Indians disapprove 
of the campaign, It may be perfectly true to say that minorities are looking axlously 
to what their position may be under any new constitution, but it is equally true to say 
that Indians of all rac>s and classes are looking for progress in the satisfaction of their 
desires. They are looking for the disappearance of manifestations of race superiority and 
ze|0ognitlon whioh is indeed vital to the stability of our commonwealth. It in idl«| 
therefoiQk to complain if patriotic Indians, whilst condemning the attempt which la 
prOds^ing to organise anaiohy in India, have also expressed in the most oarnaot fgffh iffn 
their own desire lor great constitutional enfranchisement. 
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Qrcat State Docamcnt/^ 

“ Now to recapitulate tUe aims of British policy la relation to India Fuat, there 
was the Montagu Declaration Then there wau the Viceroy’s statement on first November 
last, m which he declared that, in the opinion of His Ma]eaty*a Government| it la implicit 
in the declaration that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as there 
tempiated is the attainment of Dominion S atus This Housf, under its own Act of 19 
laid upon the Btatutoiy Commission the duty of exploring and reporting. Its functions 
were well described by the Chairman when he said that the present Commission is only 
authorised to report and make recommendations. It is not an executive or legislating 
body authorised to pronounce decisions about the futuie Government of India. That task 
is now concluded and within a few weeks we shall have m our hands one of the great State 
documents of our time.’* 

The next stage is the Conference to consider the question of constitutional advance 
in co-operation with those who can speak authoritatively for the opinion in British India 
and Indian States. As the Vioeioy has said * *‘It is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form Us free and deliberate judgments on the problem aa it would be abort- 
lighted of Parliament to under-rate the importance of trying to reach a aolution which 
might carry the willing assent of political India,” 

«That policy stands. The goal is accepted. It is accepted by all parties m this 
honse. But there are great difilcultics on the way of it. Does anyone deny that there 
are great difidculties on the way to Che goal ? These difi&oulties do not exist exclusively 
or mainly on this side. They are largely Indian diMculties and it is from Indian opinion 
that we must seek a solution of the difidoulties. 1 will make bold to say that, if in this 
conference, substantial agreement is reached no Government would be likely to ignore 
its work, when it came to present its proposals to Parliament. To launch at this moment 
a campaign of civil disorder, which often involves sufiering for innocent non-pa rtici pants 
is merely to add to the diMcnUies which were inherently sufficiently stubborn and 
insurmountablo. Among the obstacles to which I refer none is more insistent, none mote 
difficult than that afiecting the future position of the minorities. 

” It is evident that no settlement can be considered satisfaotory which does not carry 
the consent of, and give a sense of security to, important minority communities, who 
will have to live under the new constitution. How is that problem to be solved 1 There 
are some who rely on the archaic maxim divide and rule’*. That Is not the principle 
upon which our Commonwealth has been built up. Our Oommonwealtb has been built 
up by teaching persons of various interests and various xaoea that in the bond of union 
exJits liberty to develop in their own way their own capacity. It is of no interest to 
ui that these difficulties should persist. Our interest is to see them solved and they must 
be solved amongst Indians themselves. Attempts are being made to arrive at a solution 
andf as X say, it is the highest imperial interest that a solution should be found, but 
it is really useless to employ mere words as if they could find a solution. A solution, 
a foal solution, we do must earnestly desire, 

India as Britain's Market. 

** There are other difficulties. 1 refer to one school of thonght which presents this 
view that India is a market to be exploited by or on behalf of British interests. I say 
that were such a belief held by any large body of opinion in this country the days of 
British connection with India would be numbered. What is the principle on which 
our infiuenoe has been extended over such large tract of the globe T it la that, by 
voluntary co-operation, the interest of each served by a union of all. Any policy 
which sets before the Indian any Ideal save the Indian Ideal, by whioh I mean the 
welfare of all those of whatever race or colour whose Interest is in India is foredoomed 
to failure. How long would this Bmpire last it this doctrine, which some seek to apply 
to India, were attempted to be applied even to the smallest fragment of the selC-Goveming 
Bmpire t Who would desire to see the Bmplte built on the principle of exploitation of 
of one race by another t What moral lusil^tion oould there be for a structure pf 
this kind ! Does this mean that seU-Governlng India will make a lesser contribution 
to the economic prosperity of these islands f Not at all. That snch is not the case 
is proved by the abounding trade and <»ommeroe we enjoy with seU-Goveming Dominions, 
The essence of profitable trade relations is goodwill. All the strong hands and iron 
heels cannot compel Indian peasants to buy British goods. Goodwill and good under** 
standi^ are the keys to open the gates of the market place, 

** We aide outselves, can any good come out of the tragic happenings of the last few 
months! 1 say that some good may come if they result In the quickening of the 
two peoples. The Indian people are xesponslve to idealism. Behfud our western resetye 
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we ate act wifchoafc oar generoua instmcfcs. We ate aot facing a 'que^ition of the exohaaga 
of merohaadiBQ or of Parliameatary draftemanshlp. We aio facing a queetion of trosfc 
and aadorstandiag, Politicians and statistioiana hate {their part to pJay^ but the people 
themBelves have a elill greater role. Clearly the cruellest, the wickedest thing that 
conld bo done.on the other aide would be to fostei bitteiness and harted and to add fuel to 
''the flames of racial animositieB, For long yeais our two great oonntriea have been knit 
together to the undoubted well-being of both. Is it too much to hope that bitterness 
may be oast out and that the future may see a re-birtb of mutual understanding and 
respect f” 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL sauOhat, pending the publication of the Simon Oummission’s 
Report, they must proceed most rapidly with the possible agnonltural and economic 
(developments. Sir Herbert joined in paying a tiibute to the Ticcroy and Police and 
others who bad borne the brant in India and expressed the Liberals' conoarrence in 
supporting the indispensable measures to maintain order, 

Gleneral KNOX considered that the Police were asked to do too much. He forecasted 
more trouble unless the military authorities were allowed to use weapons, when necessary, 
for the maintenance of order. 

Com. KBNWORTHY considered Mr, Beun’s appreciation of the situation in India 
quite right. But he asked how many more of these ten-yearly outbreaks had to be faced. 
Com, Kenworthy optoed that the Indianiaation of the Army was a vital matter in the 
treatment of which we would be judged by India in the next few years, The problem 
must be tackled seriously, for, at present, there was no body in India to whom the reins 
of Government could be handed over. 

Com Kenworthy agreed that there were many capable and efficient Indians in their 
own spheres but there was no organised party from which a strong constitutional party 
could be formed and, in the existing oircumstanoes, in was the duty of Laboucites to 
support those responsible for the maintenance of order and restoration of peace. 

Sir SAMUEL EOARE approved of Mr, Benn^s statement and ho commented that, 
taking full account of tbe gravity of all incidents, the trouble was confined to certain 
deflnito centres, mostly urban, which seemed to show that there was no goneial moveinont 
against the British Baj. 

Sir S. Hears considered the situation to be more favourable than it was ten*yeam 
ago, because then the Moslems were solidly against us and the depressed olassea had 
little of their present influence. He said that our duty was to take advantage of the 
favourable conditions and press steadily forward with the programme on which all the 
three parties were agreed. 

Major GRAHAM POLE expressed the opinion that the great mass of Brltisbers (paired 
to do justly by India, but Indians were sceptical and demanded some tangible sign. He did 
not think that there was the least chance of snocesa of the Bound Table <}onfereno6 unless 
leading men wore induced to come. They would not do that unless they felt that they 
could take back some kind of self-government. Indians should be invited to come to 
Britain to frame their own constitution, which would provide for greater safeguards 
than we ever dare put in, 

Mr, BBOOKWAY said that the Oonservatives were in complete accord with the Govom- 
rsmt policy. Apparently their reason for raising the debate was to point out the dai^er 
+oC Uommuniat propaganda in India, The discontent in India had deeper roots than 
ICoseow, , Mr, Brockway most strongly opposed the present policy and said that any 
l^stem of Government which required the imprisonment of Mr, Gandhi, one of the finest 
.and noblest sonla m the world, stood itself condemned* Mr* Brookway read a statement on 
, the iucidenta at Peshawar by the President of the Punjab Oongresa Committee* 

Mr* Benn pointed out that it was serious to read such a statement in Tarliameint 
and asked If Hr, Brockway thought it true* ^ , 

Mr* Breckway said that he did not know ; but he thqugbt that Parliament and the 
country should know the Indian account In addition to the British oMcial view* Ee 
urged an Impartial inquiry fand appealed to Mr, Benn to make a settlement by mgreement 
l^ssfble by accepting full self-government with the Round Table Oonferenoe to wwk 
cut the details of the transition period and a<general amnesty for fmlitioal ofifenderu* 

Hr. Broekwaj announoed that, as there would be other oooailons to disonsi India 
he woQlid not more a reduction of Hr. Benu^s salary to«n1gh^ but whatater tla^ consa^ 
^aeiM^ he and his tympathiseri stood by the right of Indian people to 9elf«Gei^ttitiw^ 

^ and freadom; 
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Lord Stanley expressed the opinion that there was no excase for the members ot 
the Commons to minimtee what had been done by British for India He thought that 
the present unrest was an engineered attempt to prevent the Bound Table Conference. 

Miss Bathbone considered It mischievous that Mr. Brochway should read a statement 
without investigating its truth. She urged Mr. Benn to do all possible to lessen the 
maternal mortality m India. 

Mr, Marley hoped that, before Labour left office, they would show India that ihe 
did not look to them in vain He hoped that Mr. Benn would throw out a gesture to 
India* not awaiting the Simon Commission's Beport. 

Lieutenant Ool, Howard Bury drew attention to the Communist activity and said 
that Oomronnists were using Mr Candhi in order to distract attention from themselves. 

Mr. W J. Bell maintained that the British were in India becanae it paid them to 
be there. He warned the Government that, unless they could carry Mr. Gandhi with 
them, they must face the alternative of organised violence and revolutionary effort . 
He urged them to accede to Mr, Brockway appeal, before it was too late. 

Mr. Beckett defended Mr. Brockway's reading the statement and said that Mr. 
Benn was no more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the official statements 
than Mr. Brookway for the statement he bad read. He expressed bitter disappointment 
with Mr. Benn^s speech, for he had not hoped to hear a fresh excuse for the policy of 
repression. 

Mr BENN replied for the purpose of answering immediately some questions raised. 
He pointed out that misrepresentation of the Child Marriages Bfstratnt Act bad caused d1IB«« 
culties and said that the importance of Government propaganda was not being overlooked. 
Befcrring to the statements of Communist intrigue he said that, from what he had seen, 
he had not been able to find anything like a serious otganisation interfering in the troubled 
state of India to*day Beferring to Indianisation of the Army. Mr Benn said that the 
supply of candidates had so improved and prospects were so good that we were well within 
sight of saturation of possibilities of Sandhurst and therefore of the consideration of the 
question ot an Indian Sandhuist, 

** He concluded : ” We have put forward a policy of which wo are not ashamed. Wo 
have invitod responsible representatives of India to come and confer. What more can 
we do r* 

Mr. Brockway said that he had done the utmost to get Indian representatives to the 
Bound Table Conference, hut its conditions and the refusal of the amnesty had doomed the 
Conference. 

The debate was adjourned “ sine die.^' 


Debate on tbe Indian Situationii 

On the J7ih. APRIL 1930* m the House of Commons, on the motion of adjournment* 
Mr. Fenner BBOOKWaT drew attention to tbe situation m India and declared that 
was tbe task of statesmanship to seek and understand the spirit behind the events of tbe 
past week and remove the grievances of which they were the expression. 

Mr. Brookway admitted the more sympathetic attitude of the India Office and the 
Viceroy, but said that the tragedy was that the Government had not gone far enough. 
Mr. Brockway was aware 0 ! Mr* Benn^s view that Mr. Gandhi^s move was not completely 
representative of Indian opinion and that more moderate politicians would attend the 
Bound Table Conference at which a settlement satisfactory to India could be reached. 
Mr. Brookway contended that Mr. Been most seriously under^estlmated the strength behind 
the Congress and Gandhi and if the situation developed rendering prosecution ot the 
leaders necessary, even moderate opinion in India would move in sympathy towards (he left. 

Mr. Brockway urged that a supreme effort shonld be made to solve tbe problem 
before the matter went too far. He declared that the opportunity for it would occur 
Immediately with the publication of the Bimon Commission Beport when the Government 
should definitely declare that it Intended to carry out tbe policy of Labourites and apply 
full selfo^vernment and self-determination. 

Com. KENWOBTHY declared that Mr. Brookway’s speech would be misunderstood, 
unless it was made clear that Mr. Benn (who had Informed Mr, Brookway that he would 
not be able to attend), tbe Conservative leader and tbe whole Liberal Batty were not 
present and that Mr. Lansbnry was In charge of the front bench. (There was actually 
only one Conservative member of tbe Commons present). 
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Com. Keuworfehy oaosideroti ib moflb unfortunate that the Oongrea^ should hate 
rejected the offer of the Bound Table Conference, He boj^d that they would still nee it 
to put forward their view. Com, Kenworthy expressed the opinion that tho situation in 
India was serious bub it oould easily be exaggerated, A great majority of villages were 
quite untouched by the present movement and great classes of population would bate 
nothing to do with the Congress though he did not malntalo that they did not want great 
extension of Self-Government or were particularly friendly to British rule. He considered 
that ** wo were bound to support the Governm#*ut of India in the steps to preserve order 
and prevent violence/* It would be unfortunate if unneerssary repression was used or 
the jndgmenb of the Government was over-ridden by agitation from the Oppositinni but it 
would be equally unfortunate if the impression was created in India that Labourites felt 
that the Government of India was nob to be trusted. 

Mr. MAXXON did not tfainh: that Commander Kenworthy was rendering a service to 
India by suggesting that it was the Labnuntes* policy to leave the administration to tho 
man on the spot without criticism or suggestion from the Parliament, 

Mr. Maxton proceeded to declare that they must not be subservient in every aspect 
to the Commission manned as the Conservative Government had desired. 

Com. Kenwortby, iuterruptingi said that the Labonrites on the Commission were 
chosen with the approval of the Labonrites. 

Mr. Maxton said that he did not consider that the legislative steps which Govern- 
msnt should take when the Commission reported should be in slavish acceptance of tho 
report. He supported Mr. Brockway's demand for the greatest restraint in dealing with 
the agitators and for the release of the prisoners and urged tho issue of a strong and dcBnite 
declaration of genuine intention to give India the liberty she desired. 

Major Muirhead (Conservative) contended that, m view of tho present situation in 
India and the fact that the Simon Commission's report bad not been publishod| the matter 
should not have been raised. 

Mr. LAN8BT7BT, who explained that Mr« Benn had been oalled away by a special 
State Conference, assured that Mr. Benn would give the most careful oonsideraiion to the 
debate. Mr. Lansbury did not intend to enter into a defence of the presrnt administra- 
tion, since Mr. Benn could make his own defence after the recess, but speaking quite 
personally, Mr, Lansbury thought that India and Britain were extremely fortunate in 
having Lord Irwin as the TIoeroy and Mr. Benn as the Secretary of State. He was con- 
fident that both would do tbeu utmost to efileot a settlement of the very difficult questions 
and situations that bad arisen. 

He reminded Mr. Brookway of Mr. Bonn's most emphatic statements during the 
previous debate in the House and concluded with the hopo that the people of India and 
Britain would get to such position as to recognise that they were speaking truth to each 
other, and to obtain snob mutual confidence as ought to exist, with lAird Irwin and Mr, 
Benn at the bead of affairs. 

The subject was dropped and tho House adjourned. 



The International Labour Conference. 

The Director’s Report 

The report presotitcd by the Director o£ the Internal tonal Labour Office to the 1 4th 
gewton ot the Internationab Labour Conference which opened atOeneva on the 10th June 
is an exceedingly interebtiog and metroGtiye document. It coneiatB o£ two paitfi, the flrat 
being the report itHeif and the aecond a auramaiy of the yearly reports supplied by the 
Quyernments in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty ot Peace on the application o! 
the Oonventiona which they have latified. The report itself la in two aectiona. The first 
18 dovot«<i to the general woihing of the organisation and divided into the three following 
chapters —(1) questions of organisation, (2) international information, and (3) Inter- 
national relations. This section surveys m turn the I, L. 0,*8 relations with each of the 
member .states and also contains impmtant comments concerning those states which do 
not form part of the organisation, especially the United Stat s and the Union of Socialist 
Bepublios. In this sect Ion the legal points touching the Conference are also dealt with 
and a note is made of the various activities of the governing body and of the committees 
Set Up to work alongside of the 1. L. 0 , of the woiking of the office itself, of its relations 
with the League of Kations and of documentary research work done during the year. 
The second section begins with an expose of the economic history of the year 1929, It 
sets out in some detail the results achieved during the year in v nous spheres of action 
and of organisation taking special note of the application of conventions and tecommenda* 
tions previously adopted by the Conference. The results achieved are dealt with under the 
following main heads . working co» ditions, social insurance, wages, possibilities of employ- 
ment, protection of special classes of woikers, workers* living condition and workers* 
general rights, Finally, the Director draws up the usual bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in a group of general conclusions. 

During 1929, the International Labour Organisation consisted of 65 member States, 
Thecaseof Biaad which retained its membership of the I. L. O , though it withdrew 
from the League, deserves special mention. The report notes that the increasing deve- 
lopment of international life has resulted in ejfforts on the part of member States to 
strengthen their relations with the I. L. 0 , a tendency which has found expression in the 
creation of (I) speoial sections or services for international relations being created either 
Jointly for all Geneva institutions or separately m Ministries of Labour for the I. L. 0, 
itself : (2) special bodies or inter-departmental committees for co-ordinating the relations 
of di:flferent departments with the I. L 0. ; (8) permanent delegations which different 
States like Japan, Pern and Sweden are maintaining at Geneva to keep sustained contacts 
with the I, L. O. and, lastly, (4) in stimulation of the regional type of international 
co-operation as exemplified by the inter-Scandinavian Conference, the proposed Asiatic 
Labour Conference of the Institute of Pacific Belations held at Kyoto in October and 
I^ovsmber 1922 

The principal countries which have not yet Joined the I. L, O. are the United States, 
Hfxioo, Soviet Eussia, Turkey and Bgypt, The report while deploring the isolation of the 
United States from the I, L 0, notes with sattsfaction the increasing instances of unofficial 
oo-operatiott between the 1. L. 0. and the United States. The h L. O.’s relations with 
Soviet Bussia have not however been so satisfactory. In 1929 there was increasing cleavage 
between that country and the 1, L. O, Soviet Bussia having decided to discontinue 
even the measure ot intellectual cooperation which it had accorded during the previous year 
to the I. L. 0. in the field of scientific study ot Labour problems, Belations with Mexico, 
Turkey and Bgypt continued to be satisfactory. 

Sessions of Conferenoe and Allied Bodies. 

During 1929 two sessions of the International Labour Oouference were held, the first 
a general session and the second a special maritime session, At the 12tb (general) session 
dmegations were present from 50 states which is a record number. These 50 delegations 
of which 05 were full delegations consisted of 0S5 delegates and advissrfu 

The 10th (maritime) session owing to its special character was attended by S4 dele- 
gations consisting of 267 delegates and advisers. It is satisfactory to note that the 
praotipo of sepding ful} delegations ip wtiSoh tpe L 0, attaches great importance is 
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finding moreaBing acceptance with member etatea. Aa regards the procetiure of the Oon* 
fcrenoe the report states that the « double diBOusston method has met with wide If not 
unanimous approval but that experience has necessitated the task of framing question- 
naiies for conbulting Government before the second discussion being delegated to the 
International Labour Office itself and to a deliberative body like the Conference, 

Five sessions of the governing body were held during 1929, all of them at Genova, 
There has also been steady growth of the system of committees which may be regarded as 
a sympton of the vitality of tho organisation and of the varied character of its aotivUies, 
Committees, 2 2 of which were working in 1929, the report states, enable the office to 
secure the technical assistance which it needs and provide the office with an opportunity 
of associating with the work of the office the services of a large number of experts and 
employers* and workers* representatives concerned with tho dlU^xent bran^^hes of Industry, 

There have been no notable changes in the Internal organisation of the International 
Labour Office during 1929, only changes of administrative detail having been introduce*!. 
In 1929 the total strength of the staff was 399, the number remaining the same for 1930 
also. The chain of national correspondents of the I, L. 0, is being gradually completed. 
In November 1928 the Indian Branch of the T L. 0 was established at Hew Delhi, 
in July 1929 and in January 1930 Rumanian and Bio de Janeiro branches of the I* L. O* 
were established and steps are being taken to set up soon a national correspondent’s office 
in Ohina. 

In 1929 tho budget estimates for 1980 were passed. The total budget estimate s for 
1930 amount to 88,60,011 Swiss francs, but deducting receipts from various sources 
amounting to 8,08,000 Swiss francs, the net total to be met by contributions of member 
states amounts only to 86,52,011 Swiss francs. The 1930 ffgures show that the net expen* 
ditnre of the office after deducting expenditure called for by deoMon of the Assembly 
over which the 1, L. 0 , has no control, has scarcely grown since 1924 notwithstanding the 
greatly increased production of that office in many directions. The stabilisation of the 
1, L. 0. budget at a more or less stationary figure has been achieved only as a result of tho 
practice of the most rigorous economy. If due allowance is made for the increased output 
of the I, 0. as evidenced by the report on wages and conditions in coal mines and the 
work of the preparatory technical Oonferenoe, the new en<iuiriei Which it is undertaking, 
the increase in ratifications from 184 in 1924 to 886 in 1929, the unavoidable additions to 
office staff to cope with fresh work, the establishment of new correspondents’ offices and 
increased expenditure on publications, it will be readily conceded that the charge of 
wasteful extravagance raised in some quarters against the I. L. 0, is absolutely groundless. 
The report observes that in view of the increased expenditure entailed by the creation of 
a net-work of correspondents* offices, the undertaking of new enquiries and all round 
expansion of office work, it would bo impossible to keep the budget at its present level and 
states that the unwisdom of adopting an attitude of resinotivo economy which will tend 
to hamper or limit tho progressive development of the Office’s work and the need for 
placing funds necessary for fostering the work of the office have been brought to the notice 
of member States by a resolution to the effect passed at the 12tb Oonfcrencf. Another 
plan for scouring a degree of elasticity in the budget of the I, L, 0, is embodied in tbe 
proposal of Sir Atul Ohatteriee to establish an agreement with the League cf Nations 
whereby the annual budget system was to be replaced by a system of five year budgets 
based on an agreed average expenditure figure, but with margins for statutory increments 
and such increases as might be needed for tbe normal development of the office. 

An important branch of the office’s work is oollectiou and distribution of information 
on all subjeots relating to international adjustments of conditions of labour and during 
1929 work in this direction steadily increased. During the year 84,484 publioatlous were 
received at the office as against 29,917 in 1928 while the number of newspapers received 
wore 8,800 in 1929 as against 8,400 In 1928, Over 1,000 requests for information from 
Governments, employers and works organisations and research workers were received by 
the office and were satisfactorily dealt with. 

The year was not marked by any notable departure in the publioatfons of the office 
bat despite pressure of work consequent on tbe bolding of two sessions of the Gonferenoe 
daring the year tbe normal output of the office was maintained unimpaired, Beoflpts 
from the sale of publioations amounted to 2,51,700 Swiss francs in 1929 as against 2,41,500 
Swiss francs in 1928 The relations of the L L. 0, during the year under review with 
various organisations and bodies like the Roman Catholic and Frotestant Churches, the 
T, M,. 0, A, and T, W. C, A., Universities aud other eduoatloual bedim, women’i or(^n!« 
sations, associations of salaried employees, shipowners and seamen, agyieulturhita and 
pTol^saional workers, for all of which the desire to accelerate the pace of social r^Eorm 
the common rallying point, continued to be satisfactory, !l1m inpcni thtl 
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the workers' moTement, one ot the bottressf^a ot the organiBation, has traversed difficult 
years of economic orisia and acquired stability and strength which foreshadows important 
benffioUl developments In the immt^dlate future. 

Though the I. L. 0, carded on its work on a universal basis it has devoted special 
attention to Asiatic countries on account of the backwardness of then industrial develop* 
ment« The establishment of national correspondents' offices in Japan and India and the 
resolve to open an office in China furnish ample evidence of this. If fresh proof were 
needed, it is supplied by the elaborately planned Asiatic inquiiy which the office is 
conducting into labour conditions in China, India, Japan, Persia and Siam and in 
protectorates and mandated territories in Asia. The report notes with satisfaction that 
Asiatic countries have responded cordially to the efforts of the I L. 0 to ameliorate labour 
conditions, and have increasingly participated in the work of the I, L. 0. and cites in 
support the presence 0 ! complete Chinese delegations at the 12tb and X8th sesBions of the 
X, h, O Conference, the consultation of the I. L. O by the Chinese Government in the 
preparation of Us new social legislation and the proposal of the workers' delegation to 
hold a preliminary Asiatic Labonr Conference before the annual sessions of the L L, O, 
Conference. 

The report concludes with a review of the figures of ratifications on the conventions 
obtained during 1929, and with a senes of general conclusions based thereon. Up to the 
J5th March 19S0, 989 ratifications were communicated to the office as against 942 ratifi* 
cations up to X6th. Maroh 1929, the ratffioation thus amounting to 44 duiing 1920. 

The report points out the fallacy underlying any attempt to ]adgQ the work of the 
I. L. O, by applying purely arithmetical criteria. The conventions are threatened from 
two sides ; either they may be too rigid, and may not be ratified even by the advanced 
industrial oountiies or they may contain merely a few wide principles which while securing 
easy ratification, call for no new legislation and Ihoa produce no effect. One oonolusion 
is becoming Increasingly irresistible, via., that the method of drafting conventions could 
be improved and that such a step would speed up ratifications and so multiply the mutual 
pledges which form the essential basis for international labour legislation, 

» The report conoludas with a note of decided optimism, and observes that despitje the 
stagnation of certain movements,, a survey , of the past year leaves little doubt that the 
demand for social justice ia becoming more, urgent and irre&ietil|le, more systematic and 
more internationalin practically every country, and among all plasses. Evidences o£‘t|ii8 
awakening, axe writ large on the industrial borison of eaqh country The steady, If slow, 
progrees made by the workers of the Trade Union movement, the vigorous national and 
international activities of the organisations of salaried employees,, the development Of 
agrlonltural groups, the growing confoionsnesa in the co-operative movement of its inter* 
national power and tbs social pre-occupations of the churches, are all lelfieoted in the 
promulgation of new labour codes, the creation of important system of social insurance, 
the spread of organisations for ensuring better industrial relations, the new conceptions of 
labour laws and the signing of the bilateral and mnltilateral labour treaties. 

Tbe L li* 0^, concludes the report, is not going to be a passive participator, frettsfed 
by rigid formalism in this great human drama. It would, on the other hand, endeavour 
to the best ot its abilities, to harmomsp, oo-ordiuate and regulate the new forces of self* 
expresifon iu the industrial world, and thus canalise impetuons currents which, if allowed 
unimpeded flow, might spread havoc and rmn in their wake. 

Repent o( fixe Work o( Indian Delegation. 

The following is a report 0 ! work done at the 14th» Geneva International Labour 
Conference by the Indian Labour Delegation 

/ The Indian Workers' Delegation to tbe 14th Session of the Internatioual Labonr 
^ Oowferenoe at Geneva, consisted of tbe following Mr. S 0. Joshi (delegate), Messrs B. 
*'BHiva Eao, Mob|imad Umar Bajab, and K. 0, Boy Ohaudhnri^ (Advisers). 

The Oonferdnoe dommenoed its sittings on lOfch June, 1980, and lasted till the asth 
June. Tbe announcement of the delegation was not made by the Government of India 
till ApHL Owing to this circuolstattGe, it was not possible for the members of the 
delegatiion to collect the materllUs necessary for the work of the Oonterence, nor to 
assemble together in India for a discussion of the subjjects on the agenda. For the same 
* Ireason, it was not possible for them to travel together by the same steamer, and they 
oonld not meet until mt the very eve of the Conference at Geneva. 

Mr. Joshi If oke at the Conference on the report of the Director and initiated the 
general discussion on it. He also moved % resolution on the holding «t an Asiatic 
Lahour Oonfereube In the following temui 
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Where&8 the labour oouditioas obtaimog in the Asiatic Countiles are aon«^v^hat 
different from those obtaining m the Western countries ; 

u Wheieas those labour conditions desem to be considereii in greater detail than is 
generally possible at the Qeneial Gonforenoe, and improved so as to bring them more 
into coniormity with the General standatds laid down by the International labour 
Organifaiion , 

Wheieas it is commonly obi^cted that many of tbe conventions bitberto adopted 
by the General Oonlerence weie formed more psrticulaily with xeforonoe to JKaroj^an 
conditions ; and 

Whereas the failure to ratify these conventions on those and other grounds baa 
caused profound disappointment among the wotkers throughout the Asiatic countries, 

The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the desirability of consult** 
ing the Governments of tbe Asiatic countries, members of the International Labour 
Organisation with a view to the convening at a reasonably early date of an advisory 
Oonferenoe, inoloding lepreBentatives of organised employers and workers, to consider 
such special matters affecting labour conditions in the East as may apj^ar proper to 
the Governing Body and to report thereupon to the Governing Body.'* 

It may be added that the terms of the original resolution were considerably moditled 
on tbe advice of the resolutions sub**committee of tbe Selection Committee which was 
practically responsible for the draft. &fr« Josbi pointevi out In bis speech, tbe importanoo 
of holding such a Oonferenoe in one of the Asiatic countries, under the auspices of the 
L, h 0. and tbe need for levelling up labour condltious in Asia to appioximate those 
obtaining in the West, The representative of the Government of India, Dr. E, P. 
Paranjpye, took up a negative attitude iu the Oonferenoe and abstained from voting on 
it. The Indian Employers' delegate likewise remained neutral. Although the resolution 
had the support of the workers of all the countries and that of tbe Government of China 
Cand Great Britain), it could not obtain the necssaary quorum, in the Oonferenoe lor 
adoption, namely by reason of the abstention of several delegates. The actual vote 
on the resolution was 65 against 17. The resolution was discussed on tbe Sitb, when 
several delegates were otherwise engaged in the woik of Oommittee, and the vote was 
taken on tbe SSeb. We cannot help observing that tbe result might have been different 
i! the members of the Conference bad the benefit ol listening to the debate before voting, 
and the representative of tbe Government of India had adopted a sympathetic attitude. 
The representatives of Western oountries, both on the Government and the employers' 
side, did not appreciate the significance of the resolution and showed an indifference 
as to Its fate. The failure to adopt the ri^solution was, in our opinion, a serious blow 
to the interests of Asiatic workers, and we trust that the blunder will be repaired at 
an early session of the Oonferenoe. 

Our members participated in the work of the various Committees, kLr. Joihi was on 
the Oommittee of Selection, the hours of work of salaried employees and Standard 
Ciders $ Mr. Shiva Bao was on the Forced Labour Oommittee ; Mr. Eajab on tbe Oom** 
mittee on Article 408 i Hr. Boy Ohaudhuri on the Ooal Mines Uommittee, though owing 
to illness he was unable to take an active part in its dlsouations. We may add that 
the representatives of the Government of India took no interest in the wotK of the 
Oommittees, except those on Forced Labour and the Oommittee of Selection. 

In regard to the draft convention on the hours of work of salaried employees, the 
Indian Employers’ representative moved an amendmont to embody a provision lor the 
sixty hours* week for India. But this was opposed by Mr. Josh I and rdjeoted by a large 
majority. In the Forced Labour Oommittee, the Government of India's representative 
moved for exemption from application of the convention to the criminal tribes ^ Mr« 
Shiva Bao opposed the Government's proposal and the Oommittee, by a decisive majority, 
threw out the amendment, Mr. Shiva Bao also moved for the addition of a recommendation 
at the end of the Committee’s report that the conditions of long contract and plantation 
labour should engage the attention of the Conference. The proposal was however with* 
drawn after a de^te on its being pointed out that the problem was already under 
ihvestigatiDn by the X L, O. Mr. J, K. Mehta, tbe Indian emploj^ers' repmentativo on 
the Oommittee, moved lor tbe deletion of internal disorder ” from the list ol emergencies 
during which the convention would not apply. He was supported by Hr. Bhiva Epo^ 
and the amendment was carried. In the Oommittee on Aniele 40$, Mr, Bajab drew 
attention to the delay that had taken place in applying the Washington Honrs' Ckintmx* 
iton^tot^ workers on Indian Bailways. On the question ol Ooal Mines, although it 
hkd imifclusive reference to the countries of Europe, one of our repreientalivef Wat 
geueraUy present to audit the cause of the workers. * 
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Coming now to the dicifions of tho Conference on the repoite of the OommitteeB* 
the draft convention on Forced Labour was adapted. The reprcecntativo of the Govern* 
uoent of 'ndm agam brought up the tv^o amendmentB 'which bad been rejected by the 
OoBjiiutteo, They were cpposul by Mr, Shiva lUo and rejected by the Conference, The 
conaequence wa«, that so far as the Government of India was concerned, its representa-* 
tivcs abstained from voting on the draft convention on the ground that their amendments 
were vital conditions of the Govornmeut for the adoption of the convention. The con* 
vention, as linajiy adopted, abolished foiced labour for pnvate purposes and restricts and 
use for public purposoa for a peuod of five years. 

With regard to the convention on caal mince, which aimed at the regulation of the 
noura oi wors by limiting thorn to seven and three quaiters, bank to hank, the necessary 
two-tinrds majority could not be si cured for want of two votes. There was deliberate 
aohcntum on the pait of somo with a Yifw to preventing majority fiom being obtained. 
The cmployeth* group protested at the commencement against the convention being 
rushed through the Conference without the usual double discussion prooodure. A vote 
was then taken as to whether a recommendation should be made by the Conference on 
the iiues of tho convention, The proposal did not find favour with a large maiority 
and was therefore dropped. It was finally decided to include the question of the hours 
of work in coal mines on the agenda of the Conference of 1931, It should be noted 
that mi ts present form u will not bo confined to European countries alone but to all 
countries represented at the Conference, We hope that the nreessary steps will he 
taken to ensure that the interests of the coal mine workers m India will receive considera- 
tjon when the question again comes op for disoussion, 

^ The Convention on tho hours of work of salaried employers was adopted by a laige 
majority, Mr Joshi unsucoesaiuUy opposed an amendment, on behalf of the Woikets' 
Group, which aimed at the exclusion of the families of shop workers from the scope of 
the couvenlion. The representative of the Government of India read a statement that 
he had not taken part m the discussion in the Committee and that, in a country like India, 
owing to us siee and the scattered nature of the population, ifc would be impracticable to 
enforce the convention. The Indian Government delegates therefore abstained from voting 
on the convention. This convention provides for an eight hours* day and forty-eight 
hours’ week for certain classes of employees who were excluded from the Washington 
Hours* Convention, such as shops, administrative ofldcea, post, telegraph, telephone etc. 
The importance of this convention lies in that it does not make an exct’ption in the 
case of India likf» the Washington Convention. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions of the utilisation of the workers* spare time 
by developing their intellectual, moral and physical powers (moved by Mr, M. Jobaux, 
the French workers’ delegate), the speeml protection of workers in regard to one or 
two matters each year (moved by Mr, Muller, the German Woikers’ delegate], annual 
holiday with pay for workers (moved by the Polish Government delegate) and freedom 
of association (movcii by Mr, Suzuki, the Japanese Workers’ delegate). 

Besides the actual woik of the Conference, we had several opportunities of meeting 
the workers* representatives and particularly those from Asiatic countries. We are glad to 
observe that we bad unstinted support from our coUcagnes, both in the Committee and in 
the Conference. From cur experience of the Conference we are strongly of the opinion that 
the work of the delegation would bo more effective if the annonneement of the personnel 
was made early enough m India to enable the members lo study their aubjpota. It happens 
every year that some at least of the members of the delegation are strangers to European 
conditions and need time to get accustomed to them before the commencement of the 
Oonferenoe. Although the rules allow two months time before the Conference for the 
purpose, In praotioe the delegation do not arrive in Europe more than a fortnight before 
the session. We feel also bound to observe that the rules for the early return of the 
delegation (subject also to a two months* maximum) is a needless restriction on the 
movements and activities of the members. The Indian Woikers’ delegation can do far 
more effective work at Geneva if its personnel is enlarged to the maximum of two advisers 
for each subject on the agenda and Secretary is provided to assist tho members in their 
work. It is absolutely necessary that the Indian workers should be represented on each 
Committee, There ar(» as many Committees as there are subjects, in additkin to the Belection 
Committee and Committee on Article 408 and Standing Orders. 

Paraonnel of the Delegation i^^The Employers* delegate was Mr. A. L, 0)ba« The 
employers* advisers were Messrs, F. Muxberii, B Valshya and J* K. Mehta. The workers* 
delegate was Mr. S 0. Joshi. The workers* advisers were Messrs, B* Bhiva Bao, K* 0* Boy 
Ohondhury and Muhammad Umar Ba jab. 

B7 — 



India in the League of Nations. 

Report of the Indian Delegation. 

Iibe following is a summary of the Bepott of the IciHan deltgatfon to the X^oague of 
Nations in 1929 which was for the first time hiadcd by an Indian (Sir ItfahomcU Habibul- 
Jab)* Commenting on the Report winch was isaued to the picas m March 1980 the ‘Hindu* 
of Madras wrote . — “ U is woith the serious attention of both tho Government and the 
puhlie, not only because of its lucid presentation of India’s ;jaBt grtovancos as a member of 
the licague, but also because it makes certain definite constructive pioposals for remedying 
these grievances. The gravamen of the Oomplaintj which has been voiced by the Indian 
press and public men time and again and whioh the Indian delegation fully endorses, is 
that India does not ezercisQ la the coonsels of the League anything like the infiucnce 
that she is entitled to by reason of her intrinsic importance as a great conntry and a full 
member of the League and the extent of her contribution to the upkeep of the League , 
and it is pointed out that the comparatively scant attention aooonled to India’s wants and 
problems by the League is a natural coiollary of this Cmdcrtdladikti pisiUon she occupies* 
Moreover, the Indian delegation point out that, if India is to mak»» herself felt in the 
League counsels, the delcgaMon that goes to Geneva in her name should be Indian in fact 
ma in name and should have the moral backing of Indian public opinion ” 

The delegation, after giving a detailed account of their activities, make definite 
proposals regarding future activities* They said ■ 

(1) In tho first place, we consider that some means should be found for increasing 
the Interest of the Indian Legislature in the work of the League and for associating it with 
the work of leprcsentatives of India. 

The Indian Legislature is a constitutional embodiment of Indian public opinion on 
all matters which concern India as a whole, and it seems only natural that it should, as 
one of the functions, sustain and stimulate, consistently with its powers, India's partioi* 
pation in international affaire, So far the Indian Legislature has not displayed much 
interest m the League. It is not for ns to suggest why this has been so. We would 
rather confine ourselves to suggesting how a broader, more active and a bettor informed 
interest could he generated. Aocoidmgly we recommend that a standing advisory com- 
mittee of the Legislature, analogous to similar bodies which already exist, should be 
created for the purpose of oonsideiing and advising upon all important matters arising 
out of India s membership of the League, It would examine the leports of the delegates 
of India with the oollaboration, as far as possible, of the delegates themselves, who might 
be invited to Pelhi or Simla for the purpose. It would oonsuiar and advise to what extent 
the attitude taken up by these delegates should be maintained or developed* It would 
receive information as to matters which aie expected in tho near future to bo considered 
by the Assembly and other League Oonferenens including as far as possible tho actual 
agenda of such meetings and it would submit to Government its advice in as precise a form 
as circumstancfs may render desirable and possible. 

Xnatnictiona. As to the instructions whioh should be given to the representatives of 
India, circumstances may render it neo«^88ary for the Government to instruct the delegates 
without consultation with the committee ia all questions which arise at a short notioe but, 
consistently with this, the fullest possible use should be made of the committee to ensure 
fbat instructions to the delegates are in accordance with public optuion. Jolut sessions might 
be arranged for the consideration of matters which are the oonct*rn of some other etauding 
committee as well as of the League Standing Oommittee, The committee will be free to 
maiM recommendations on matters in which they consider that the representatives of ludla 
S the j^^ueT international meetings organised by or held nudor the auspices 

Laague Quftstloiis, It would be a necessary complement to our first proposal ai 
well as desirable on other grounds, that the administration itself should be prodded with 
w intensive and adequate treatment of L*»agae questions. This 

attaching a wboletime officer to the appropriate department, This 
- ^ iJy to study and digest the L«agae''s voluminous literature, 

' ^ among the various departments of the Government of 

specially concerned with particular aspects of the activities of the 
Wpsrc documentary material necessary for members of delegations and finally- 
■ lexYiwi Whioh tho omtion 
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Afiairs at Geneva. 8ome machinery ehonM also be created which would enable the 
Government ot Imiia to bo beU< r informed aa to affaiie at Geneva, There is a number of 
countries, acme remote from Geneva and others Ci»mparatively near, which has found it 
desirable to supplement by tlio appointment of peimanent reptcsontatives at the head* 
quarters of the League or by other means of information on League matters, which is 
derivable from ('fiicial documents studied m their ministries home, and we believe that 
India is in need of similar fBoilities. 

Indians in Geneva, Tbe number of Indians employed at the Secretariat of the League 
and the positions which they have ao fai occupied are conspicuously inferior, in our 
opinionp, to the relative impoUanoe of India as a country and to the place which India 
sbouhi rightly occupy among tbe members of the League, Appointments are exclusively 
withm the discretion of the Secretary General, With this we have neither the desire nor 
the right to interfere. We are conscious of his gootlwill and we appxeciate bis difiBculties, 
Bepresentation of diffcicut countrns is not and should not be a predominant faofot in 
baiJding up an International Civil Service. But countries are not and cannot be completely 
indifferent to the extent to which then importance is riBrcted m the constitution uf the 
Secretariat, Tbe representation of a country will have a favourable influenoo on tbe spirit 
in which that country ooninbules to the work of the League and will atfect the qualifica- 
tions of the Secretariat itself for discharging its duties with a fall realisation of the 
interrats and inHuences involved. 

The point has often been made before and we ourselves repeated it at this Assembly. 
It is particularly Important that whenever an opportunity ooenrs no effort should be spar^ 
to find and put forward candidates of the highest possible qualifications. 

The SecteUriat. Lest our remaibs on this subject should be misinterpreted on 
account of their juxtaposition to the proposals which are designed to increase the practical 
efirctivruess of India's partimpaiion in the work ot tbe League, we wish to make it per- 
fectly plain that a more adequate representation of India in the Secretariat is not to ba 
sought as a means of serving the interests of India by influence exercised internally in the 
Seotetanai nor in fact aa a means of obtaining direct advantages of any sort. We wholly 
agree with the view that the nationals employed! n the Secietariat should not in any way, 
directly or indirectly, Act as servants or agents of the Government of the country to 
which they belong. 

Tbe considerations supporting the view which we represent are of a dififerent and 
higher order. They flow primarily from a conviction that the League can fulfil its high 
moral mission most efieettvely only if us stafi is not only international in its outlook but 
also in its personnel. 

Continuity. Our predectssors have often urged the necessity for a strong clement of 
continuity in the composition of tbe delegation to the Assembly, Tot on this occasion the 
Maharaja of Eaputthala alone of a delegation of six bad had ptevious experience. e can 
only emphasise a view which has been expressed before. There are, as we are aware, 
obvious difficulties in seouung continuity, especially in the case of a distant country where 
service as a delegate involves long absence, There aie even, a«( we know, some oonsidera* 
tions in favour of variation, yet the experience of other countries has almost universally 
resulted in a continuous representation except so far as variation is necessitated by radical 
changes of national policy. 

Many of the delegates attend tbe Assembly year after year and some have been 
present at every Assembly, The conditions, methods of procedure and subj^oi-matter are 
so peculiar that experience is Important to an exceptional degree and in the midst 
ct delegates possessing that experience those who do not possess it cannot hope or be 
expected to do full justice to themselves and the interests which they represent. We know 
of no delegation which attempts to play an important part in the work of the Assembly 
with so many changes in its personnel as the Indian delegation and discontinuity in tbe 
representation ot India is a subject of widespread comment year after year. 

Positions of Influence are inevitably assigned to delegates wbo know tbe Assembly 
and are known to it, Tbe leading part in debates is occupied by them and proposals 
which are destined to hear fruit proceed from them. If India is to be adequately and 
worthily represented at Geneva, or she is to rank with countries whose spokesmen are not 
limited to representation and defence of partionlar national interests hut are in a position 
to contribute to the general development of ideas, so means must be found of constituting 
delegations with as little variation as possible. We suggest as a practical measure that 
no delegate should in future be appointed unless he is prepared if called upon to serve on 
at least two or three conseouiive occasions. 



Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastrrs Report. 

The following are the proposals put forward by the Bt Hon’blo Mr. V. S Srinivasa 
Sastri m bis report on his mission to Bast Africa last year (1929), which was published by 
the Government of India in March 1980, Mr, Sastri said — 

The instructions given to me in connection with my deputation to Bast Africa 
were • (1) to help the Indian cpmmunities to state then \iewB to Sir Samuel Wilson on 
matters arising out of the Hilton Young Commission’s report , and (2) to be at Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s disposal^ if be 'wished to make use of me in dealing with the Indian 
deputation. Unfortunately, all accommodation on the S. S, ** Barda ” had been fully 
taken up when my deputation was settled, and it was not possible for me to sail on the 
4th April I sailed instead by the S. S. Blloia,” which left Bombay on the 1st of May 
and arrived in Mombasa on the 10th I received instructions there that I should meet Sir 
Samuel Wilson at Bntebbe on the I3tb I also learnt that the Bast African Indian 
National Congress had resolved that a deputation under the leadership of Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Kunsrn should wait upon Sir Samuel Wilson in each of the three provinces with a 
special memorandum. The Kenya Deputation’s interview had been postponed till I should 
be able to attend it. The Uganda Deputation waited on him on the 18th within a few 
hours of my arrival at Bntebbe. I was present and took part in the discussion which 
followed the presentation of the memorandum* 

Sir Samuel advised me not to accompany him to Tanganyika, but to proceed to 
Nairobi and await his arrival there. He felt that my time might be most advantageously 
used in getting acquainted with the situation in the Capital of Kenya, where political 
feeling was most pronounced. Pandit Kunzru proceeded to Tanganyika on the same boat 
as Sir Samuel, while I returned to Nairobi, after staying at Kampla foi two days. 
Travelling by motor, during the first part of the journey, I was enabled besides, to meet 
representative Indians in Jinja and Tororo. 

** In Nairobi, I was the guest of the Acting Covernor for just over a week, and lived 
in separate quarters for a fortnight. Sir Samuel Wilson arnved in Nairobi on the 27th 
of May, and received the Indian Deputation on the 3lBt* Wo left Nairobi together on 
the 9tb June for Mombasa whence he sailed an the 12th for Bugland and I for India on 
the same day, I arrived in Bombay on the 22nd June. 

Demand for a Common Bleotoral Boll. 

Disonsemng the position in Kenya, Mr. Sastri said 

** As was anticipated, the feelings of the Indian community are deeply engaged on 
securing a common electoral roll. Bor many years they have concentrated their efforts 
on It, At intervals they have practised non-co-operation, abstaining from the legislature 
and from municipal bodies, to which, under the present arrangements, they could have 
access only through communal registers. Certain events led them to withdraw from these 
bodies m 1927, and they remain out even now. They look upon a common roll as a sign 
of political equality, an ideal to which they are attached by the deepest and strongest 
sentiments, not only on their own account, but on account of the people of India. In 
addition, they value a common roll as the only safe basis of Kenya Citizenship and a 
guarantee of the progress and welfare of the colony as a whole. Further more, they 
realise, only too clearly, that the present communal arrangement is meant to secure their 
inferior status in the affairs of the colony by making it impossible for their numbers or 
importance to tell on the elections* 

Non-Oo-operation Policy. 

The leaders of Indian opinion see vividly the moral and material disadvantages of 
abstennon from the legislative and municipal bodies, and, m fact, desire that the extent 
of these disadvantages should he regarded as a measure of their anxiety to secure a common 
toIL Though X made earnest attempts to induce them to abandon the Non-Oo-opeiatiou 
Pcfiicy, it produced but little impression. Bspeciaiiy in view of the recommendation of the 
majority of the Closer Union Commission in favour of a common roil, the Commnnit 
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fully expected that the authorities lu CStroat Britain and in Kenya would take this lecom- 
xnendation seriously, and set about the task of getting the consent of the local European 
Community which had been laid down by the Oommission as a neoeseary condition. This 
expectation was doomed to utter disappointment. Nothing ostensibly was done in this 
behalf by the Government The Deolaiation made in Parliament by the then Secretary 
of State tor the Colonies to the efiteot, that the mam basis of the franchibe which was laid 
down in the White paper issued in the time of the Duke of Devonshire, could not be 
altered except by consent, brought them no comfoit. 

** A hope however lingered that Sir Samuel Wilson, although not exactly a High Com- 
missioner in the terms of the recommendation of the Hiiton-Young Commiesion, might yet 
conduct preliminary enquiries legarding the basis of a civilisation franchise, and bring 
together the leadeis of the different communities for a ducussion of the question. Sir 
Samuel Wilson, however, called the attention of the Indian Deputation on the Slst to the 
fact that, although the majority of the Hilton Young Oommisaion were in favour of a 
common roll, they nevertheless pointed out that this ideal could only be lealised by the 
consent of all the parties. He went on to say that, from what he had seen for himself in 
Kenya, it was unlikely that any such consent could be got. at the present time, and that 
it might bo desirable to explore other avenues of approach. These statements caused the 
deputation a shock of disappoinment and grief However, they repeated their arguments 
with vigour, and were not wholly without a hope that when Sir Samuel should bring 
them to the notice of the New Government they might have better chances than ever before 
of favourable attention. 

Proposals for Closer Union . 

** At the same interview, Sir Samuel explained his proposals as to a closer union, which 
involved the establishment of a Central Council with legislative powers over economic 
subiecte of common interest and presided over by a High Commissioner who was to be the 
King's repiesentative, having precedence over local Governors, taking the chair at their 
Conferences, and enjoying a power of veto over the resolttUons of the local legislatures on 
central subjects. The deputation saw, in these proposals, a grave danger of eventual 
political union, and denounced them wholesale. At the same time, they were emphatic m 
demanding that, should the Central Council be established in spite of their protest, one of 
the two unofficial representatives from each province should be an Indian. They would 
not be content to leave the matter to the discretion of the local authority, as Sir Samuel 
suggested. Their experience of the way in which such a discretion was on the point of 
being exercised, they stated, was most unfortunate, and they must insist on Indian repre* 
sentation being made to rest on presoiiption. 

The Kenya D^glslature and Indians. 

**A s regards the legislature of Kenya, it will be remembered that the Government of 
India were Inclined to favour the recommendation of the majoiity of the Hilton •.Young 
Oommission, provided the change was i ot meant to be the beginning of a process which 
was to end in the establishment of a European unofficial majority. The Indian Deputa- 
tion did not allow themselves to forget that the majority of the Closer Union Oommission 
had avowed their Intention to extend the substitution of official by unofficial representa- 
tives, if the first experimental step should prove successful, and therefore set their face 
definitely against the proposal. They argued strongly for the retention of the official 
majority. If the ofiloial majority was to go, they requited that the represention of native 
interests should be by natives themselves, but that if non-Natives should be chosen for the 
purpose, Europeans and Indians should be chosen equally. 

Utter Lack of Mutual Uuderstanding/* 

Mr. Sasti continued ;— ** No one who visits Kenya can fail to be struck by the utter 
lack of mutual understanding in political outlook between the Indian and European com- 
munities. 1 admit that my stay was bnef, and my opportunities for aseextaming the 
European feeling were necessarily limited* Nevertheless, it was clear to me that the 
predominant view of that community was that they should be the arbiters of the destiny 
of Kenya and that the Indians should be allowed only a very subordinate voice in the 
administration of the afEaira of the colony irrespective of their aumbeis, wealth, capacity, 
or contribution to the taxation. On the Indian side, one seldom heard a desire expressed 
to seize the direction of the oolony^s affairs or a claim made to anything like political 
dominance ; but with passionate feivonr, all the leaders demanded equality of status j 
and while some might be willing to advance towards equality of status, one would he 
content to contemplate a lesser goal or destiny for the Indian people. In this contention 
they are sustained by the thought that the position of India in the Commonwealth of Great 
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Britain ib really at stake It is easy to understand how this fundamental opposition of 
political aims between the two cornmnnities has caused them to drift apart, so that ocoasions 
of ordinary social intercourse are extremely restricted In the ciroumstanoes, I am in a 
special degree thankful for the opportunities that were afforded to me of meeting Buropeans 
of influence, and of trying to undcrstflud their points of view. For these, I am indebted 
to the hospitality of many friends, and I am m paitloular glad to acknowledge the 
ungrudging help of the Acting Governor, Sir Jacob Partb, and his s^aff, 

“ During the discussion alike of policy and of the grievances, which took place, one 
circumstance became apparent, The extreme anti-Indian view no longer occupies the 
fleld so exclusively as hefoie. A more tolerant attitude And a expression here and there. 
Bven where onr assertion of equal political status is not welcomed, the disparity between 
the two commuQitles at to the essential conditions of well-being, education, medical relief, 
etc, IS regarded as a blot on the administration A few ardent spn its regard even a 
common electoral roll as not hopelessly beyond the range of practical politics ; and I have 
brought away tbo impression that, if healthy opinion, now incipient on the spot, should 
be fostered by the Arm and clear enunciation, from the headquaiters of the Common wealth, 
of a pnnciple and policy, conhonant with its real character, the next few years may witness 
in Kenya the beginnings of a oommou oitizenship, full of promise for the future. By 
sad experience our people know bow the real character and ideals of the Commonwealth are 
obscured m the vision of the local authorities, derived exclusively from one race and in 
touch with sentiments and wishes exclusively of the race. Naturally, the Indians in 
Kenya will oppose by all the constitutional means open to them, not only the abandonment, 
but even the relaxation of the control now exercised by the Colonial Office ; and as the 
moral custodian of then interest, the Government of India, in my humble judgment, cannot 
acquiesce in any arrangements calculated to transfer the Anal responsibility, even in part, 
from London to Nairobi, 

Question of Kegotiations 

** The email improvement m the atmosphere to which I have referred might have been 
utilised by me to promote negotiations for a mutually satisfactory and honourable settle- 
ment of the questions now outstanding between the Buropean and Indian communities, 
but the advent to office of a new Government in Great Britain made the local leaders 
uncertain as to the trend of its policy regarding Bast Africa, and consequently disinclined 
to discuss terms. Moreover it was recognised that Sir Samuel Wilson was m no sense a 
plenipotentiary of the Imperial Government empowered to promote binding agreements, but 
merely to investigate and report The general feeling was that the ^proper venue for 
negotiation and settlement would be London, Indians in Bast Africa fervently trust that, 
when the Labour Government takes up the consideration of the problems of Eastern Africa, 
they will be given an oppoitunity of representing their views and that in this task they 
will have the active assistance and support of the Government of India preferably through 
one or more representatives, especially deputed to England for the parpose. This hope I 
fully shale, 

Absence of Educational Faoilitios 

** Before leaving the subject of the situation in Kenya, I would revert briefly to the 
question of the disabilities suffered by the local Indians in respect of educational and 
medical facilities, and of their repreBentation m the public services of the Colony. I have 
already forwarded to Simla a copy of Fandit Kunziu^s memorandum on the subject. It 
affords disquieting evidence of the danger of leading our people without adequate means 
of voicing effectively their grievances and their needs before the Government and the legis- 
lature of the Colony. I have also alluded to this topic in public speeches, and more than 
once impressed it, in private conversations, on the local autboritiee, as well as on Sir 
Bamuel Wilson. I am not without hope that ameliorative measures will be undertaken in 
the near future. It is, I submit, the duty of the Government of India to support the Indian 
claims for redress by all the methods open to them, 

Position in Tanganyika, 

Discussing the position in Tanganyika and Uganda, Mr. Sastri said It is asserted 
with some truth that the mutual relations of the Indians and Bnropsans are better else- 
where than in Kenya, Uneasiness, however, exists among Indians as to their lot within 
these territories. For instance I was surprised at the vigour with which the claim of 
our fellow-countrymen in Uganda for equality of representation in the Legislative Oounoll 
was Insisted on. In this province we dominate the situation by numbers, wealthy capacity 

iba magnitude of our interests. If race and colour were not sovereign considerations, 
we i&onld have ' something more than parity of representation. Tanganyika too would 
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give causd for pesBlmism if the general attitude of some of the v^hite flettlersy approxitna- 
ting, as It does, to that of their confreres in Kenya were not coonteracted by the mandate 
of the League of Nations and by the high-minded and courageous character of the present 
Governor. The high ideals of Labour and the declaration of Mr. Johnston in the Oommona 
during the debate on the Oolonial estimates encourage some that the Labour Government 
wul make a clear statement of policy, which will assign to the Indian populations in 
Eastern Africa a status compatible with the desciiption of equal partners. 

Government of India’s Duty, 

** In conclusion, t respectfully suggest that the Government of India shonld, 

(a) press for enquiries as to the basis of a civilisation franchise which shall be common 
to all races alike ; 

(b) invoke the good offices of the Colonial OflElce and of the Government of Kenya, in 
securing the consent of the European community to the estabhahment of a common roll , 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible Government to Kenya or of any mstitutions leading 
up to it , 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel “Wilson ; 

(e) demand in the case of the establishment of some such body that the nnofificial 
representatives from such province should include an adequate number of Indians ; 

(f) advocate the oontmuance of the official ma^jority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

(g) demand that the representation of natives in the Kenya Legislative Council should 
be by natives or by Nuropeans and Indians m equal proportion. 


Indians in East Africa. 

Whitepaper on Native Policy. 

A definite record of native policy in East Africa in the form of a memorandum 
and statement of conclusions of His Majesty's Government as regards closer union in 
East Africa was Issued simultaneously at Simla and London on the 19Lh. June 19B0. 

So fat as the conclusions regarding closer union and constitutional changes In 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are concern»*d these will be submitted to the Joint 
Committee which the two Houses of Parliament invited to appoint, and such an examina«> 
tion will enable those who are specially interested in the matter to express their views. 

As regards the memorandum on native policy, officers administering the Governments 
of the three territories have been asked to take immediate steps to ensure that the policy 
in regard to native administration in these territories is brought into strict conformity, 
if in any respect this is not at present the case, with that laid down in the memorandum. 
Instructions have been added that the widest possible publicity should be given to 
this statement of native policy and that copies should be communicated to Government 
officials who may be m any way concerned and, In particular, that every administrative 
officer should be supplied with a copy* 

Kenya Oonstitution, 

His Majesty’s Government have for some time past had under their consideration 
the question of the future of East African Dependencies, with particular reference to 
the question of (a) what measure of closer union, if any, between these dependencies 
might be desirable, and (b) what changes, if any, should be made in the Oonstitution of 
Kenya. The oiroumstanoes from which these two questions had their origin, together with 
a short account of their history np to the present time, are set ont in the annexure to 
this memorandum. 

His Majesty’s Government, In considering these problems, have had before them 
amongst other documents the report of the Oommifsion on closer union of Dependencies 
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in Eastern and Central Afiica and the report of Sir Samael Wilson on his visit to East 
Africa m 1929* The circumstances which led to the setting up of this Commission and to 
the visit of Sir Samuel Wiison to East Africa are set out m the annexuie. 

His Ma 3 e 8 t ^'8 Qovernment have based their decisious as regards these problems on 
the principles expounded m the following passage from the memorandum “ Indiana 
in Kenya which was published in 1923 — Primarily, Kenya is an African territory 
and His Majesty's Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the inteicsta of African natives must be paramount and that if^ and when, 
those interests and the interests of immigrant races should confiict, the former should 
pievail. Obviously the interests of othoi communities, European, Indian or Arab, mnat 
severely be safegoaided whatever the circumstances in which members of these commu- 
nities have entered Kenya. 

** In the administration of Kenya, His Majesty's Government regard themselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the Afncan population and they are unable to delegate 
or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as the protection and advance- 
ment of native races." 


Closer Union Plan, 

As regards the question of the closer union of East Afiicau Dependencies His 
Majesty’s Government propose that a High Commissioner should be appointed to super- 
vise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, They would have prefeired that, if it were 
possible, the Council to assist him in bis duties should bo of an advisory character, but 
they are advised that there would be difficulties in arranging for this, 

Under the Statutes as they exist to-day Uganda is a Protectorate, Tanganyika is 
a Mandated Territory which must bo administered according to the terms of the Mandate j 
a small sea coast strip of Konya is a Protectorate but tho naain part of the territory 
is a colony and subject to the provisions of section 3 of the British Settlements Act, 
1887 As far, therefore, as the Colony of Kenya is concerned His Majesty's Government 
are advised that, without alteration of the above Statutes, it would not be possible for 
Hia Majesty to confer upon the High Commissioner himself powers of the Government, 
even if assisted by an Advisory Council as distinguished from a Legislative Council. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty's Government propose to adopt the following 
scheme for closer union in East Africa * — 

Eor the purpose of social and economic development of the Colony and the Protectorate 
of Kenya, Protectorate of Uganda, and the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, there 
shall be established a High Commissioner whose duties shall be of a two-fold character 
(a) as chief adviser on native and other policy to the Secretary of State under Royal 
instructions covering tho following : 

(1) He shall receive drafts of all Bills about to be introduced into any of the 
Legislative Councils of tbe abovementioned territories j (2) he shall receive drafts of 
each year's budget proposals with full particulars of proposed changes in native taxation 
and in all forms of welfare work ; (8) he shall receive an outline of all proposed 
changes in the administration affecting natives j (4) ho shall receive copies of all important 
despatches from or to the Secretary of State ; (5) he shall receive copies of the annual 
and other reports of the chief native OommiSBionei and education and health departments ; 
(8) he shall make such criticisms, suggestions and proposals to the Governors of the 
abovementioned territories as he may think fit j (7) he shall be the permanent Chairman of 
the Conference of Governors, for which he will furnish the secretariat and agenda ; (8) he 
shall suggest or order local Inquiries and investigations called for by complaints or 
reports of abuses ; (9) be may send one of his own officers to look into such complaints 
or reports of abuses and the officer may report to him without publicity or formality j 
(lO) if, in any case, be is of opinion that a proposed measure Is contrary to the declared 
policy of His Majesty's Government or is likely adversely to affect the social or economic 
progress of the native population of any racial minority be shall direct suspension of 
action pending further consideration and shal], within three months, give a decision 
on the proposed measure ; (11) in the event of his suspending a measure, he shall forth- 
with report the matter to the Secretary of State , (19) he shall be empowered to require 
any of the Governors to initiate any legislation which he may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, deem necessary ; (X8) he shall carry out any directions of the 
Secretary of State which may be imposed upon him by additional instructions amending 
original instructions. 

, (b) The High Commissioner shall also under an order of His Majesty In Oonnofl 
Hdkiniiter and legislate in respect of certain "transferred " services in all three 
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terntotifis, uamely • (1) Railways and public watfrwayp, air and motor fletvicfs ; (2) 
PoitB and barboura , (3) CiiblomB , (i) Bffenpo , (6) Ponta, Telpgrapba and Mephones ; 
(6) Extradition , (7) 0«*ntial reseaich 5 (8) EaBtcrn Alncau Depondenoiea, Trade and 
Infoimation OflSco in London, (9) any other matter which bIioU be placed under the 
authority of the High Commitaioncr and Council by any oidei oi Hia Majesty m 
Council amending the ongmal order. 

Tranalerreil Beivicea 

In respect of the duties speoilied above legniding transferred services the High 
OoramiSBioner shall be assisted by a Council, ot which he shall be Ohauman, consisting 
of three officers on the High ComniiBHionoi’s staff and twenty-one tnetnhpis, namely, 
seven for Kenya, seven for Uganda, and seven for Tanganyika The High Commissioner 
shall nominate all the raembeis of the Oouncii as follows — 

(a) The siven members for K^nya shall consist of four official and three non- 
official members , (b) the seven me mbtirs for Uganda shall oousist of foui official and 
three non-official memlv'rs ; (c) the seven mcmbeis for Tanganyika shall consist of four 
official and three non -official members. 

In selecting members for noraination in respect of each territory he shall have 
regard, as far as posbiblc, to reprea mtation of each lacial or other section of the com- 
munity. Members nominated to repres-nt the three leirponcs shall remain in office 
for one year but they shall be eligible for re-appomtmcnt at the end of any year. 

The High Commissioner may require any raeasuro passt'd by the Couucil to be refeired 
to the Secretaiy of Slate for the ColonioB for signiii cation of Hia Ma3'*8ty*8 p casure 
and shall, on the lequest of any three merabirs of the Council, so refer any measure 
passed by the Council, 

In the event of the High Commissioner so refernng any mcasnie, such measure 
shall not come into foico noi shall any ptocpcdings be taken tbeieiu until His Ma^^sty’a 
pleasure is known, and His Mn3P8ty shall have power eUhei to quash the measure or 
to alter the measure either by addition or omKsion, 

It will be ob^'crvcd that the Cnuncil, winch it is proposed should assist the High 
Commiasiouei m hn ailmmist ration of tianstoned services, has been set out as one of 
a legislative charaoei, but it is thought that powers given to the High Commissioner 
under section 11 (IV) 01 the Bchc, PC v\ill meet any ob3ectionB which might be raised to 
the effect that native or minority interests woie not being adequately safeguarded if the 
Council were to be made only advisory, Borne mollification of the sub-scotions would 
be required. 

Responsible Rule. 

The suggested changes in the Oonslitution of the LegislaUve Council of Kpnya 
have been the subject of particular consideration by His Majesty’s Covernmeut, The 
goal ot tbe oonstitniional evolution in Kenya, as rdsewheie, is admittedly responsible 
government by a Ministry repiesenting an electoiaie in which every section of the 
population finds an effective and adequate voice, but that goal cannot be leached at an 
early date in a community where It has so far been practicable to enfranchise less than 
one percent of the population and where the ideal of any substantial extension of 
franobifie finds little general support. Fur the native African population, indeed in so 
far as tribal organization is still tbe basis of its social organisation, the promising line 
ot development for the near futnre may he not m any duect paiticipation in the 
legislative oounoil, hut m increasing the importance to be given to native councils, an 
importanoe to be mauifeBted abke in a continuous widtnmg of their functions and in a 
constant communication to these councils through district commissioners or otherwise. 

Of the vaiiouB piooeediugs and pioposals ot tbe Kxculive Government as well as 
enactments of Bills of the Colony’s legislature, the conclnsion to which His Majesty’s 
Government has come is at this 3unoturc to leave the cotistimuon of the Kenya Legislative 
Oonnoil substantially unchanged and to retain an official ma3orfty« 

Eleven elected European members, five elected Indian members and one elected 
Arab member, together with twenty official members, shonld for the present remain 
unaltered, All oounoiUors, whatever their race and whether they are or are not Govern- 
ment offiolalB, will of course be on an equal footing as members of the Oounoil and they 
will in particular be entitled to appropriate the abate m membership ot any committees 
that may be set up. 

His Majesty’s Government believe that they are lustified in assuming that all 
members of tbe Council, official and unofficial, will whatever their race or position discharge 
their duties as legislators with a view to the lasting advantage of tbe colony as a whole 

6 $ 
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rather than as advocates of tenoporary inteicsts of particular sections At t he same time 
the constitutional right cf the Governor must be preserved to require in any case m 
which he may deem it necesbary that all official membeis should support his policy by 
their votes. Moreover m order to ensure a somewhat fuller lepresentation of inteiests and 
as far as may be practicable, the views of that part of the population not specially voiced 
by European, Indian or Arab membeis. Hie Ma^^^sty^s Government propose that there 
should he two (instead of one) members nominated by the Goveriior without lestnotion of 
race to be paiticularly chaiged with defending the interests and voicing the teelmgs and 
opinions of Afnoans and other unrcpiesented persons. 

With regard to the franchise for the Legislative Council of Kenya, IIis Ma 3 eaty*» 
Goveinment are of opinion that the establishment ot a common roll is the object to be 
aimed at and attained with an equal franchise of a civilization or education character 
open to all races They have not however sufficient evidence before them either from a 
political or geographical standpoint to say in what manner this dosiiable end can be 
reached. In these cnoamstanoea, His Majesty’s Goveinment propose that an Inquiry 
should be undei taken by the High Commissioner svhen appointed, as to what ib the most 
practicable action to be taken m this direction m the immediate futuie. 


East African Indian Congress. 

At the 9th session of the Bast African Indian Hattonal Congress held in Nairobi on 
the 6th, 7th and 8th December 1929, the following resolutions according to <*l?ho Democrat” 
ot Nairobi were passed 

{!) This Congress reiterates its strong protest against the continuance oL the Eduoa* 
tional OcBB and has noted with dismay the warning of the Governor that the Cess will have 
to be increased. It reminds the Government that when the Crsa was first imposed, Govern- 
ment promised that it would be only for a short time, and is now firmly of opinion that 
the time baa arrived for its repeal, 

(2) This Congress draws the attention of the Goveinment of Kenya, Uganda, Tanga- 
nyika and Zan^iibai to the inadequacy of medical relief provided in the various territories 
for the Indian oommunity and requests the Governments concerned to provide for suitably 
equipped hospitals for Indians withm their respective jurisdiction. (Proposed from the 
Ohaii). 

(8) This OoDgresB is strongly of opinion that the present quarantine arrangements are 
inconvenient, inadequate and unsuitable and requests that the principal quarantine station 
on the Bast African Coast should be located m Mombasa (Pioposed from the Chair.) 

Common Electoral Roil. 

(4) This Oongiess once more heartily welcomes the support which the members of the 
Closer Union Commission gave to the principle of the Common Boll and the Common 
Branchise, but protests against their leoommendation that the consent of the European 
non-official community should be first obtained and requests the Imperial Government to 
declare In favour of Common Bleotoial Boll and franchise without any further delay and 
without waiting for the consent of the Europeans ot Kenya. 

[An amendment was moved to the effect that if the Imperial Goveinment did not 
accede to the request the leaders of the Indian community in the three territories should 
refuse to pay the Poll Tax and the Education Cess. The amendment was hotly 
lor four and a half hourSi but was finally withdiawn after a strong appeal by Mrs. Naidu 
had been made not to take this line of action and the orginal motion, above recorded, was 
adopted.] 

Boycott ol Councils. 

< (6) The Congress noted with regret that the ooramnnal franchise still ooutinued to be 
him balls of th« constltiition of Kenya and was therefore compelled to reaffirm the policy 
dfiPiOA'imcMeipation in the legislative and Executive OoanoiJs of the Colony^ 
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(6) In pursnance of the same policy, tbn Nairobi Indian ^'ommnnily were requested to 
continue to abstain from paiticipatiou m tbe Nan obi OorporaiioD 

(7) In view of the epecial circumstances of Mombasa this Congress re-affirms tbal it 
would have no objection to tbe participation of Homba«a Indians on tbe Municipal Board 
but with tbe view to preventing any poFBible misrcprceentation of the attitude of the 
Indian community on the question of a Common Fiancldse, this Congress once again 
requests the Indian citizens of Mombasa to continue to abstain fiom taking part in tbe 
Municipal Board, 

(8) This Congress extends a similar lequost on similar grounds to the Indians living m 
the diBtiict townships. (Proposed from tbe Chair. ) 

The Constitution of Kenya. 

(0) This Congress is strongly opposed to any change m the present constitution o8 
Kenya tending to the inciease of the power and influence of Euiopcan non-oflacials af 
contemplated m the Commission's report and emphatically urges upon the Goveinment 
the supreme noce8‘nty of retaining an official majority intact in the Legislature of Kenya. 

(10) This Congress reiterates its piotesta against the refcrvation of Highlands for Euro- 
peans 10 Kenya This Congress earnestly desires that Government should take immediate 
s^eps to safeguard sufficient land tor tbe present and the future needs of the Africans, 
but after this has been done early steps should be taken to alienate land to Indiana to 
such extent as to bung up the acreage held by Indians to the level of that held by 
Europeans at present and that all further alienation ot land to Europeans should cease 
in the meantime This Cougress requests Government, to affoid equal opportunities for 
agricultural and industual as well as mining cnterpiiae to all immigiant communities. 
This Congress i« of opinion that a Land Tax for all agricultural land held by immigrant 
communities should be introduced in this Colony at the earliest possible opportunity, 
This Congress is aleo of opinion that undeveloped loud shou'd be taxed more heavily than 
developed land. Tins Congress is of opinion that the Government of Kenya is neglecting 
the question of Indian agucultural development in this Colony and irquest the Government 
of India to delegate an agricultural expert to examine and report on tbe possibilitwa of 
developing Indian agiicolture in Kenya and Uganda without detriment to African inter- 
ests, This Congress desires that the Government should grant the right of free transfer of 
land among immigiant communities without consideration of the race of the parties 
concerned. Ibis Congress is of opinion that all land sales should be made by public 
auction and not by tender, 

(11) This Congress opposes the application of tbe Domestic Servants Ordinance to 
Indian employees and urges that tbe application be at once repealed. 

(12) This Congress supports tbe Pandya minority report of the Tariff Committee. 

Trade Commissioner* 

(18) This Congress i egrets the delay on the part of the Governmenf: of India in regard 
to tbe appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Bast Africa, and urges that tbe appointment 
of a non*official Indian as Trade Oommirsioner bo expuiited. 

(14) This Congress requests the Government of India to open a Trade Information 
Bureau for East Africa in various centres in India. 

(16) This Congress fully sympathises ,with the Indians m Fiji in Ibeir fight for equality 
of status with Europeans in that ()olony and supporta their movement in tbe direction of 
non-participation in the Legislature till their goal is achieved. 

Federation and Tanganyika, 

(18) With reference to Kenya and Uganda, this Congress is firmly and uncomprotm- 
flingly opposed to any scheme of political federation or union of the two territoriea and is 
convinced after reviewing the events and official statements of the last few months that 
economic federation will be utilised as a thin end of the wedge for making the advent 
of poHHoal federation easier. It is therefore of opinion that no eebeme of economic 
federation as distinguished from administrative co-ordination should be forced oU either 
of tbe territories which expresFes itself definitely against it. If any kind of federation 
is forced on them this Congress is of opinion that the following safeguards are absolutely 
essential, Indian interests should be effectively represented by Indians on all advisory 
and other councils that may be set up in East Africa and London on equal basis with 
non*offic!al Europeans. Racial questions should be reserved for decision by the Colonial 
Office in London. Tbe Central Authority should be required to consult bis advisory 
connoil In all matters involving racial issues before making recommendations and members 
of the Advisory Connoil should be $t liberty to communicate differences of views directly 
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to th« Imperial Government, One o£ the Pnvato St^cref-ii lea of the Central Authority 
shottH bo an Inilian nffiQ,»r belonginp; to one ot «ap*rior civil 8Hrvic<*8 in India, 

(17) Whereas the Mandate guarauteos equality of status to all people inhabiting the 
Tanganyika Teintoiy and w he leas federation or closer union in any form is hound to 
pre 3 udicially aff*'Ofc the autonomy of Xauganyiisa, in particalnr the* status of Indians, this 
Congress is strongly opposed to the inclusion of Tanganyika m any sobeme of federation 
or closer nnion. 

This Oongress h strongly of opinivin that tho long-atandmg demand of Uganda and 
Tanganyika for equal repr< sentation with Buiopi*aTm on the li^gislalivo Council should 
be met without furthei delay and requebls the Government of Tanganyika to increase the 
number of Indians on the L^giblaturt* of thobe teuitones to that of non-offioial Europeans, 

(18) This Congriss draws the attention of all cla^bc of the Indian community in East 
AEiica to the great need foi conbcivitig funds in East Afnoa for social, political, educa- 
tional and other wotks in the^e terntoiiea and is of opinion that appeals from India for 
funds from East Africa should generally be discouraged except in cases of grave emoigen- 
oies or needs of the national struggle. 

(19) This Congrtsa urgfs upon the Governments of Kenya and Uganda to give imme- 
diate effect in tbs Imperial Government's decision of 1923, on the issue of segregation in 
Kenya and Uganda. 

Taxation. 

(20) This Congress requests the Governments of the East African territories to insti- 
tute at once an enquiry into tho incidence, sources and methods of taxation 

(21) This OongiesB appeals to the Indian landloids m the Eist African lerntonea to 
keep the rents as low as possible consistent with a leabooable return on their capital outlay, 

(22) This Congress strongly condemns the Motor Tiaffic Ordinance of 1929 which is 
Intenderl to handicap healthy competition of the Motor Traaspoit with Kenya and Uganda 
Bail way which 18 a State concern and as the said Ordinance will result in an undue and 
ariifiotal increase in the cost of tiansport, 

(23) This Congress appeals to the Indian community in East Africa and to the various 
Indian organisations In paitioular to expedite the coUection and remittance of funds for 
the Uesai Memorial Hall in view of the fact that the foundation stone of the building 
has already been laid. 

(21) This Oongicss requests the Government to grant permanent leases in Hairobi, to 
Indian f>bamba holders wbo now hold same on yearly leases. 

(25) This Congress is of opinion that the trade licenbing fees in Kenya aie excessively 
heavy and should be based on the following sliding scale 


Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Shillings 


... 10 upto Bbillmgs 

•«i 30. npto Shillings 
.** 150, upto Shillings 
800, above Shillings 


... 2,000 

10,000 
... 26,000 

... 25,000 


Indian Penal Code. 

(26) This Congress strongly protefats against the attempt of the Goveinment of Kenya 
to replace ihe Indian Penal Code with uncudified English Ouminal Law, 

(2/) This Congress resents the action of the Government of Kenya m restricting the 
benefits of the land bank exclusively to thp European settlers of this Colony, and strongly 
urges upon the Government to extend its benefits to the Indian communiiy, 

(28) This Congress is stn ngly opposed to the passing ot the Native Laud Trust Bill 
before the question relating to Native Land tenure is settled to tho satisfaction of the 
African communities . 



Indian Students in London. 


Report of the High Commissioner. 

The Secretary to the High Comtiiiasioner foi Intha, Lonfion, in forwaiiiing to the 
Governmenl of Inrha, the leport, on the work of th** Bducation Dv»paitment of tho High 
CommiRMonei’B OfSco during tho academ o year ending tho 30lh Si‘ptember 1929 propan d 
by I)i* Qimyle, the Hoad of the Dt‘paittwontj taya “ inter alia** that a perusal of the 
report will show how the nntme of the woik p**iformod by the Department has doveloD- 
ed dunng the last five years. The Education Depaitmeut of the High Oointnmionei’s 
office has not in the past been m a position to assist Indian elUtVnta m regard to academic 
training on the Ooutmont, but it is endtav curing, v^hcievcr poshibh, to establish contact 
and render useful help 

The mteicfcting particulars furnished in the report illustrate the notable success 
obtained by many Indian students m the academic life of British Universities, Sir Atul 
Ohatterjee has s’sti watohrd with plcasuie the athletic success to the credit of an increasing 
proportion of Indian students m this country, 

It IP, m the opinion of Sir Atul Chattcue**, a great mistak** on the pait of both the 
student and the parent to tiy to obtain conditions tor training different fiom those which 
are tho ordinary rule of the trade for Bntish students and appientlces. Thus, many 
Indian students suffer from attempts to sec re a training without the payment of tlie 
customary premium or hv asking for a wage wheie it is not the practice of the trade to pay 
a wsgc to trainers, 8ir Atul Ohatterjee has devoted a gi eat deal of attention during the 
last few ycaiB to this question ot piactical tiaining of Indian students m Euiope, and be 
considers It a matter of congratulation that dunng the year under report fais Office was 
able to place as many as 116 students for piactical tiamlng in different branches of 
eugm* ermg and technology. He is deeply grateful for the rtady assistance ghon by many 
eminent firms. 

For some time past Sir Atui Obatterjee has been much concerned at the increasing 
difficulty which Indian students who have obtained a sound profossional or academic 
training in this country are experiencing in obtaining suitable employment on their 
return to India. He realises that the right policy for employers in India, whether Gotetn- 
ment Departments vt private firms and manufacturers, is to select their employe es in 
India, and he undeutauds that this policy is now being definitely followed both by the 
Public Service Oommipsion of the Central Government and albO by other administrative 
autbonfcies, At the same time, vacancies occur only occasionally in appointments of a 
sproiahnerl chaiacter, and the beat typo of Indian students in Great Britain, namely, the 
postgraduate and reecaroh scholars, are often debaircd fiom being considered for these 
posts Owing to their being in England instead of in India at tho time the vacancy is 
adveitised. The High Commn-gioner baa been m correspondence with the Public Service 
Oommission in this matter, and he trusts that measures will be adopted which will not 
handicap competent yt ung Indians who happen to be pursuing postgraduate work away 
ixetm India, As Indicated on previous occasions, Sir Atul Obatterjee hopes that the 
Education Department of his Office may eventually be an effective agency for bringing 
the qualifications of Indian students in Great Britain to the nonce of employers in India, 
He 18 therefore glad to observe that, British firms with works or agencies in India arc 
beginning to consult the Education Department of his office la this respect. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee appreciates the valuable work ot the various sooieticB and 
institutions which interest themselves in Indian students, and he is particularly glad that 
the Indian Students’ Loan Fund has, within recent months, enlisted the support of several 
gentlemen among the Indian visitors to Europe, On previous occasions, the High Oom- 
missioner has sugg* sted to parents in India that young students intending to come to this 
oounrry should always be very carefully medically examined regarding their fitness for 
bard work in this British climate. He regrets to find that oases of neglect of this precau- 
tion are still too frequent. 
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The Report. 

Following arc extracts from the i^poit — 

From the figures given below it will be noted that though there is a decrease, as 
compaicd with the previous year, in the number of individual atUilents who have boen 
interviewed, the actual number of intci views gi anted during the period under levfew has 
inoieaaed, This mciease is mainly due to the fact that students axe now keeping in 
constant touch with the Department, and come regularly for farther mfoimation or 
guidance or to report on their woik and piogress — 

1927-8 1928-9 

(1) Number of students interviewed v«« 1,471 1,343 

(2) Number of interviews .. 4,060 4 546 

(3) Letteis rcceucd ... ... 16,023 16,766 

(4) Lf^tters despatched ... . . 13,836 16,399 

(6) Number of cases in which oflers of admission weie obtained 

from educational institutions (excluding Inns of Oourt) 338 320 

Three hundred and nincty*one students were formally undei the charge of the Depait* 
toent during the period under review, including 272 State and special Scholars, 9 students 
in receipt of grants or allowances from Memorial or Trust Funds, 83 Indian Civil Service 
probationei 8, and 27 private students entrusted to the care of the High Comraissioncr 

Five hundred and fox ty -nine applications for admission m October 1928 were received. 
The total number of admissions arranged to Universities, Colleges, and educational insti- 
tutions generally was 820 Two hundred and thirty-two letters of introduction to tutors 
for the Indian Civil Seivice and other examinations were furnished, and 15 Indian 
students were placed as resident pupils with tutors. Eleven of the 17 Indian students 
who were among the 62 suco^ssful candidates at the Indian Civil Service Open Competition 
held m August 1929 had been provided with tutors in the Department, 

From a return supplied by the Office National dee Universities et Ecoles Franoaiacs, 
Paiia, it appears that during the period under review there were 84 Indian students pur- 
suing courses at French Umveisities, 18 in Arts, 9 m Science, 9 m Medicine, and 8 m 
Law. Twenty-four of these students were at the University of Pans, 4 at the University 
of Montpellier, 2 at Strasbonig, 1 at Lille, 1 at Toulonse, 1 at Poitiers and 1 at Nancy, 
Special mention may be made of the Indian College, Montpellier, which has been 
established by Piofessor Patiick Geddee. One of its mam aims and objects is, in the words 
of the Director, « to seek to realise in common fellowship of study the meeting of Bast 
and West,” Advanced efudents are especially invited for training and research in tbeir 
various branches of knowledge. Ten Indian students have been in lesidence at the College, 
of whom 6 have already got then Dootorb’ degree. Since September 1929 the building of 
the Indian College ’* has been in progress, and it is expected that pait will be completed 
by the summer of 1980 Meantime, the Indian students are accommodated in the Scots 
College ” Mr, B, B, HavclJ, the well-known writer on Indian art and architecture, 
now assists Professor Geddes in the personal direction of the College. 

In the Summer semcBter, 1928, the total number of Indian students registered at 
German Universities was 47, of whom 24 weie at Prussian Uni veTsities, 12 at Technical 
College and 1 at an agricultural College. Seven were pursuing courses in Medicine, 8 in 
Buginceriflg and kindred subjects, 8 m Forestry and 9 m Ohemistry, all at the postgradule 
stage. 

The ninth annual report of the Dnector of the Institute of International Education, 
New York, shows that during the session 1928-9 there were 213 Indian students at the 
Colleges and Universities of the United States during the year 1928-0 as compared with 
198 for the previous year. This figure excludes a number of other Indians of the student 
type who are employed in indusfcrfai and professional training of various kinds, but whoso 
namcf are not recorded on the books of any of the Universities or Oollegca, 

Practical Training. 

, Dfipite the many difficulties m the way, a large number of students have been placed 
for pipactical training during tbe period under review. Nevertheless, the position can 
sharMy be regarded as altogether satisfactory in view of the increased number of stndents 
who i^re comiog to this country for courses of study in engineering and technology 
and who naturally require to supplement their University or College courses 
hj a period of practical training. As a rule, it has been found possible to place applicants 
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who desired tmmmg !n the various blanches of engineoring, the only exception being the 
heavy side of electiical engineering. The large eJectncal engineering iirms accept each 
year a small agreed quota of Indian studmts, but as the apphoattons are largely in excess 
of the vacancies available, arrangements have been made to place students with several 
other firms, wheie excellent facilities in various branches of electrical engineering are 
available In addition, a number of students have been accepted by foremost firms m 
Germany and Sweden, where they have been given a thoiough training. In this connection 
It may be pointed out that qualified applicante who aie still in India should make their 
applications foi training facilities m electneal engineering through the Indian agents of 
the firm whose woika they wish to enter. They cannot be considered for any of the 
vacancies refierved by the laige eleofciical engineering firms for Indian students who havt‘ 
taken a degiee in electric il engineering 10 this country. 

Amongst the branches ot indnstiy, wheie it has been found difficult or altogether 
impossible to secure practical training facilities for Indian students, may be especially 
mentioned textile mills and chemical and allied manufactures. During the period under 
review the whole question has received the careful consideration of the High Oommissionei, 
who has fiom time to time discussed the matter with leading indnstnal and other authori- 
ties The High OommissiouGi has also addtedsod important gatherings of manufacturers 
and industrialists at Birmingham, Hewcastle, and elsewhere, on the aab3'*cf, and on these 
occasions he has pointed out that Indian students who receive training In works and 
lactories in this countiy would probably be in a position when they retained to India to 
ioster the sale of British goods m their own country, so tiiat the manufacturers concerned 
would be bound in due course to reap benefit from the training facilities which they had 
provided, It is giatifying to record that this point of view is being appreciated to an 
increaeing extent by British manufactureis, who, in consequence, are showing greater 
readiness to accept Indian students for piactical traimxig. 

Government Scholars. 

The total number 0 ! Qoveinment scholars and other special students under the super- 
vision of the department during the period was 281 Satisfactory reports on their work 
and progress were geneially received during the period under review. The academic and 
other distinctions which they gained aie recorded under their respective universities, but 
special mention perhaps be made of Dr, P. K, Ghose, Government of India scholar, who 
during the period under review crowned a very successful course of study in this country 
by obtaining the D. So. degree of the University of London and subsequently an appoint- 
ment to the Indian Geological Survey. 

Social and Welfare Work. 

The Report of the House ulanagement Oommittee of the Hostel at 21, Cromwell Road, 
which covers the period from let April 1928 to 81st March 1929, records another year of 
good and useful work on behalf of the students. 

During the year covered by the report 410 individual students were accommodated 
in the hostel, several more than once, as against 327 fur last year. 

The Indian Students^ Union and Hostel, Gower Stieet, records another year of 
valuable service on behalf ot the Indian student community. The membership for 1928 
was 585 of whom 856 were new members and 229 renewals. 

The Indian Gymkhana Club bad again a successful year. Out of the 52 completed 
games of cricket 80 were won and only IS lost. 

A surprising number of cases of serious mental illness came to the notice of the 
department during the year. In each case the student concerned was at once visited by an 
officer of the department and arrangements promptly made lor his proprr treatment in 
a suitable institution. Two students unfortunately died whilst undergo! og treatment, four 
recovered after treatment of whom two have since been repatriated to India, and two are 
still under treatment in mental hospitals. In each instance the parent or guardian was 
notified and periodical reports on the progress of their sons or wards were sent and the 
funds remitted from India for medical and other expenses were disbursed and accounted tor 
by the department. 

A number of cases of serious illness, including tuberculosis, were also notified, and 
two etudenrs unfortunately died, whilst a third was killed in a motoring accident, In each 
ease the department took charge of the affairs 0 ! the deceased and in due course rendered 
an account to the parents or guardians in India. 

General Observations. 

Only a strong public opinion, fostered and supported by official action, both on the 
part of Government and the universities, will succeed in disoouraging the going abroad of 
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yoaug> immatore and unqaahfi^'d atadonts. An nSlcial annaancafn<»nt m plain and 
emphatic terms to tho etDct that a British degice oi tiainmg is in no way an essential 
qnahficAtion for the vanous GlovernmoQt appomtmi'Uta would b' bouu I to havi* e£f‘Cb in 
the way of enconiaging young students to stay in thoir own countiy. It is tru<* that the 
regulations £«)i many seivice appointments make it quite clear that Intlian University 
degiecs are in themselves a suffieient qnalihcation, but the fact that a British quahilcation 
18 in Itself no additional or better qualificati«»n apparently needs to b^ strongly emphasised* 
The Indian Universities would be m a position to remfoice an announcement of this kind, 
especially through the Information Buieaux which are now established m cloa.^ connection 
with them Finally, if the press will phy its part, it is not too much to hope that slowly, 
but surely, Indian pubbe opinion would be loosed and stOiis tak^m to discourage, if not 
to prevent, the annual migration of a large number of students who would bo better 
advised to stay in their own country, 

It 18 Bcaicely necessary to say that the oommonts which have just, been made refer to 
a proportion only of ths Indian students who come to this countiy Fortunately there is 
a blighter side to recoid which finds its uflection in the laigc number of academic 
successosand distinctions gained by Indian students at moit ok the Biitish universities. 

Ab in certain qnaiters there appears to be a little miBConoepbon as to tho present 
duties and functions of the departm'mt, It miy not. be ambs to indicate them as bnefiy 
as possible. To begin with, the dopartramt is the mam ohanuel through which applica* 
tions for the admission of Indian students arc aubmittod for the consideration of tho British 
univeiBitiep, colleges and educational institutions generally. An Indian student is, of 
course, at compute hbeity to submit his application duect to any university, etc , m this 
countiy but an ever-increasing number now find it moie satisfactoiy to apply through the 
department as they can ibus often save themselves conuderablo trouble and inconvenience* 
Moreover, practically every Bntish univorsily, etc., has now adopted the practice of 
referring to the department applications received direct whenever they require more 
definite information as to the educational or% other qualifioationa of individual applicants. 
As copies of tho current calendars and prospectuses of all the Indian universities etc. 
are kept in the depaitment, It 18 generally possible to verify immediately degree or other 
results and to supply particulars of Indian university coarfros so that reference to India 
by the British university concerned and much consequent loss of time is thereby saved* 
This has led in recent years to a great incieaso in this side of the Department’s work, but 
It can fairly be clamed that Indian students generally denve undoubted benefit from this 
procedure. 

This function necessarily has as a corollary the duty of watching the general regulations 
of British universities so far as these may bear on the admission of Indian students, 
Bach new regulation has to be carefully examined from this point of view, and correspon- 
dence on the subji^ct bas frequently to bo supplemented by peieonal liiscusaion and 
explanation with the ob3 ct ot safi guarding, as fai as la possible, the intensts of members 
and graduates of Indian universities. In this connection constant touch has at tho same 
time to be maintained with the Governments and universities in India so as to ensure 
that Indian degrees and diplomas receive their due recognition by university authorities and 
the governing bodies of professional institutions in this countiy. It is mot^t smpmtant 
that a student who comes to this country after taking a degree or other qualification in 
India should know exactly for what concession or exemption he is eligible in respect of 
the academic or professional course of study oi training which he proposes to pursue here. 

Whilst a considerable correspondence takes place with mdivulual students as well as 
with the universities to which they seek admission, it should bo noted that in the majority 
of cases this correspondence is supplemented by personal intei views with the students 
ibemselves, the majoiity of whom, as soon as they arrive here, call at the offiice of the 
High Oommiasioner for further infomation and guidance, Bach interview neoessaiily 
involves the personal attention of a responsible ofla.cer and may take np any time from ten 
minutes to as long as an hour. Borne idea of the work which these duties involve may 
be gathered from the fact that, as shown in para 2, over 4,600 personal interviews with 
Indian stndents took place during the academic year 19^8^0, an average of nearly 90 
each week, During the months of August and September when the majority of new-'OomerB 
arrive the number of interviews aotnaily rises to well over 800 a wetk. These figures do 
not Include the large number of students who are each week granted personal interviews 
. wUrb the High Oommissloner. 

The I>6partment also makes ariangements, when requested to do so by parents or 
gnasdiaiie, fox the admission of Indian boys and girls to English preparatory and pnhllo 
HMCpiy, . aa jrell as for residential tuition in venous parts of England. In no case is a 
ftmlW^Jiutorreoommendednnima personal visit or inspection has been nmdeby an 
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oMcer of the D>>partmcnt« With this work may be linked that mvolved m the Bupermioa 
of the stodents specially entiubted to the care of the High Oommisaioner daring the period 
of their education in this country Befce the educational charge of a student le aoceptedi 
a detailed estimate of the annual expendituie involved 18 prepaied and sent to the parent 
or guardian in India, and on the student's arrival his studies are directed and supervised, 
and the funis sent foi his education and maintenanoe are letainedi disbursed, and accounted 
for by the Department, 

It follows that in order to be m a position to carry out its advisory work with 
accuracy and despatch, the Department has to maintain itself as an ap*to-date bureau of 
information coveimg the whole fit*ld of education. For this purpose the calendars and 
prospeotuses of both Indian ani British nniversities and educational institutions generally 
have each year to be collected and miesed so as to be available for immediate lefeienoe. 
In addition full particulars of the courses of study and training at all British ttniversities 
and colleges, etc , and of the regulaiions which must bo satibded in order to obtain the 
principal professional qualifications ruch as medicine and surgery, law, accountancy, 
etc., are compiled and emboiied, togetlu^r with general information about fees, cost of 
living, etc , m a ‘ Handbook foi Imiiao Students,* large nnmbais of which are each year 
sold in India and m this omntry. Too fifth edition of this ‘‘handbook,*’ the value and 
utility of which Indian students are among the first to acknowledge, is in preparation 
and will be published eaily in 1980 

The foregoing reraaiks apuly in the mam to the work done for private stuients, that 
is , those who come to this country at their own expense. R.*ferenco may now be made 
to the various classes ot students who come unler the official supervision of the High 
Commissioner Xuis categoiy includes first of all the State scholars sent to this country 
by the Central or Piovincial Govoroments for vai'ioua courses of study or training One 
indication of the growth in this branch ot the Department’s activities may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of scholars has more than doubled itself during the past 
five years. 

It need only be montione 1 here that the subjects for which scholarships are awarded 
tend to increase each y^ar and that for the period under review, in addition to alt branches 
of science, medicine, engv eering, agricultare, technology etc. arrangements have had to 
be made for new scholars in art, aviation and marine engineering. The Indian Govern* 
menta are in constant cmsul ration with the High Oomraiaeloner by iettcr and cable 
regarding the nniveiaity or other courses which will best meet the special purpose for which 
scholarships are to be awarded, and each soholarsbip thus Involtea a large amount of 
preliminary correspondence before the selected scholar arrives In this country, Each 
scholar on his arrival reports to the Department and is given the necessary instruotiont 
together with letters of introduction to the professors or others under whom he is to work, 
Hia course of study ot training is supervised in collaboration with the TJmvsrsity or other 
auiboritiea and the quarterly instalments of hie allowance are paid, subject to the receipt 
of satisfactory rep 01 ts on bis progross by the Depaitment by whom, on the completion of 
his course, arrangements for the return passage to India are made. Where the expenditure 
of public money is involved, there must of necessity be control and supervision and at 
times though happily very rarely it is found necessary to take disciplinary action against 
sohdlars who have neglected tbcir studies or whose conduct has not been satisfactory. But 
the scholars soon realise that the Department takes a teal and genuine inteiest in tbeiv 
work and welfare and they show their appreciation by constantly writing or coming per- 
sonally for advice and gnidanoe. 

In addition to the Government scholars the High Commissioner has accepted at the 
request of the Indian aothontlee concerned, the supervision of the scholars sent to this 
country by various Indian States as well as those who come with scholarships or grants 
from various pnvate chanties or trnths. The number of such students during ldl8«9 was 80, 

A large proportion of the scholarships awarded by the various Indian Governments 
are for technical training, and the Department, in collaboration with the Indian Store 
Department, has to make arrangements for placing the technical soholais in factories, 
works and on railways for practical training in various branobes of engineering and 
technology. Private students are also assisted to obtain these facilitiea as well as to obtain 
professional training in such flubjects as Accountancy, Insurance, Banking and Architecture, 
etc. It need only he added here that practically every oaae involves a go id d al of corres- 
pondence as well as in many instances personal negotiations with companies and firms. 

It may also be mentioned that the Department is frequently called upon to advise 
about sntiable courses of study and training for and to arrange for the admission to univer- 
sities, etc., of officers in Government services who have come from India on study leave 
or deputation* 

69 
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Since 1926 ibe charge of the niobationers for the Indian OivU Service, both Indtail 
and English, has been entiueted to the Department, by whom th** arrangements for the 
admission of the probationers selected or nominated in India to one of the nniversities 
where they may spend their probationary years, are made. This branch of the Depart- 
meni*8 activities also tnclades correspondence with the Government of India, the India 
Office, the Civil Service Oommiasioncrs and the Biitiah Universitiea on the subject of the 
couise of study during the probationary years, the payment to each probationer of the 
quarteily Instalments of the allowance, and the arrangements m due course for hia passage 
to India when be sails to talce up his appointment 

The foregoing account of the activities of the Department may fitly be concluded 
with a bnef reference to what may be termed the bocial and welfare work of the Depart- 
ment. which IS a heavy and exacting branch of us duties. The work includes general 
supervision over three special institutions, namely, the Government Hostel for ludiau 
Students at 21, Prom well Bead ; the Indian Studemh* Accommodation Committee, insti- 
tuted in 1926 to prepare and maintain a register of suitable lodgings in London and 
neighbonrhooii, and to assist all students seeking advioe m the matter of suitable accom- 
modatinn ; and the Indian Students* Loan Fund, privately subsenbed, but also subsidized 
by the Goveinment of India, for the purpose of reh^^ving oases of temporal y distress and 
of assisting stranded students to return to India. This branch of the work of the Depart- 
ment also includes a considerable amount of miscellaneons work m the shape of ad vice 
and assistance to Individual students who are the victims of itlness or accident, or who 
find themselves for various rea on in some difficulty or another. The duties of the 
Department in such oa**e inoiodes arrangemente for proper medical attendance, admission to 
hospital, arrangements with creditors and the consequent correspondence with relatives 
in India. The value and necessity of work of this kind is obvions and many parents in 
India have reason to be grateful and have not been slow to express their gratitude. 
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The Baroda State People’s Conference. 

The 8fch. session of the Baroda Praia Maiidal (Peoplo*s Conference) was 
held at Navsnri on the 18th. MARCH 1930 under the presidency of Dr. 
Surnant Mehta. The following is a summary of the speech delivered by Eao 
Bahadur Bhimbhi R. Naik, as Chairman of the Reception Committee — 

“ You are aware that most of my public work bas been dona in British 
Gujrat but I accepted the invitation to take up the Chairmanship because 
it 18 a privilege to work with the great popular leader Sarder Vallabhbhai 
who was elected to preside over this Conference. tJiifoitunately, this bold 
fearless leader has been jailed. It is a matter for satisfaction that we have 
secured in his place Dr. Surnant Mehta, another leader who has devoted 
his life to public work and sacrificed his all for national good. You have 
come from distant parts in spite of hot weather and I extend to you a warm 
welcome to this conference, 

“When the whole country is discussing whether we should be content 
to accept Dominion Status or fight for Purna-Swaraj, when the political 
leaders in Great Britain are sincerely considering as to how much the Govern- 
ment should concede, when ideas of political emancipation are pervading 
the whole country it is but natuial that the people living in Indian India 
should be affected by the very same ideals. Really speaking, one would 
expect that such ideals of patriotism and Swaraj should have originated m 
Indian India first and that such ideas would be fostered by the Indian 
Prir»oes. That would set a good example to the British administrators. If, 
for instance, after 25 years of free and compulsory education the people here 
remain irresponsible to political and social reforms, then surely there must? 
be something wrong with that method of education. 

“ The annual income of Baroda Rnj is 246 lakhs half of which is derived 
from land revenue and 36 lakhs are derived from excise. It is an accepted 
fact that the land revenue in British Gujrat is very heavy and now there 
is a revolt against it. If the revenue demands in the Baroda State are 
heavier even than this it is surely intolerable. In this respect I hold that 
the Kheduts are being bled white and that the people of British India and 
of this State will not tolerate this policy any longer. The land tax in Navsari 
Prant is about Rs. 6 per head, in Surat District it is Rs. 4 per head. The 
condition of the Khedut is getting worse day by day and they are getting 
deeper in debt, I make bold to hope that H. H. the Maharaja Sahib would 
take immediate steps to reduce the tax. It is against all rules of finance and 
against humanity to tax people more than absolutely necessary. Here the 
Government has copied the British excise policy of increasing the revenues at 
the cost of the real welfare of the people, The population of Navsari District 
is 840 thousands and the excise revenues ate 22 lakhs or 6,4 per head. It 
does not behove a State which inaugurates legislation for social reform to 
spread the habit of drink in this fashion. With a surplus of 40 to fiO lakhs 
tie Barofda State can well afford to give up this tainted revenue altogether, 
!Edueation should he made more popular and suitable and the backward 
induced to send their children to sobool. There is need of opening boarding 
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schools for these backward communities. I wish to express my apprcoialion 
of the excellent development of the library system in Baroda. There are as 
many as 723 libraiies with 4,94,654 books. It is up to the people to make 
the utmost use of these libiaries and turn oub good citizens. In the matter of 
the i esusoitation of village Panobayats the Panohayais should bo, in my 
opinion, entirely popular and should be presided over by non-officials. It is 
essential that they should have pioper means of fiManoe. There are 217 schools 
for AntyHj children, with 16,220 chi^dien. In some place His Highness has 
remarked that God has not differentiated children into iouohabl-i and 
untouchable. The Government which is representative to the people and 
responsible to the people is the only form of Government which w mid satisfy 
the people, in fact that is the only way in which the politic d, social, religious, 
and moral progress is made possible. I thei efore request His Highness to 
introduce without delay such reforms as would lead to the happiness both 
of the rulers and the ruled. The happiness of the lulera and the ruled is 
inter-dependent and the reforms in administration are absolutely essential.** 

Preiidentia] Address. 

The following is the presidential address of Dr. Sumant Mehta 

“ We are meeting at a time when the attention of the world is drawn 
to the uniqti® ft^hfc of non-violent Civil Disobedience started by Mahatma 
Gandhi; The object of our Praja-Mandal is to bring happiness to the 21 
lakhs of people belonging to the B iroda State but let us always remember 
that we are all Indians first and Barodites afterwards. In spite of our 
differences in race, colour and religion we are all children of Mother Idnia. 
The fight for Puma Swarej is for the whole 32 crores of her sons, and we 
cannot possibly remain neutral or indifferent. 

** Let there be no useless discussion as to whether social reconstruction 
should precede political work. No waber-'tigbt distinctions exist between social, 
economical and political problems. Both at Bardoli and at Kaijan in our Raj 
there has been a social awakening and wheie there is no awakening you fail to 
tackle any problem auco^ssfully. We have to shake the people out of their 
sloth and lethargy. The inertia must be destroyed and then the power of 
initiative will develop. I assure you that it is not di65oalt to awaken the 
masses provided that you have a number of full-time workers. Our main work 
in this conference is to secure the services of such whole-time woikers, either 
honorary or ps.id. I wish we could start eight centres of work, three in 
in each’ large district and two in each small ones. If I an not interned, after 
the release of our President Vallabhbhai, I desire to take charge of one of 
these eight oenties. I entreat you not to waste your breath in getting some 
of your favourite resolutions passed. Such resolutions serve no good purpose 
if behind them there is no or little strength of popular Will. Remember 
that until now our Maharaja has nc^ received our deputation even once. I 
am perfectly confident that as soon* as we establish our perma ent offices, 
ttje injustices, forced labour, bribery and other grievances will dwindle and 
disappear* 1 fully believe that the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
but /tphere the voice of people is discordant or weak how could you expect 
jWstigel 

1 >oople to respect themselves } whether a man is poor 
must bei^me a seU-respeoting person. We shall have; to 
itev^ to ^nreat anyone with contempt and we must pteTeot 
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anyone being treated dial eepeotfully. We must wipe off the distinctions of 
hijsh and low. Without the spirit of equality self-respect is impossible. 
Similarly without aelf-iesp-cb you cannot command self-respect. It is the 
force of character which counts, In our countiy it is the pure men of high 
character who have received highest homage. I look upon this as the legiti- 
mate work of our confeience. The removal oi untouchability must definitely 
be a part of our programme, 

NoWf I will draw your attention to the terrible condition of our agri- 
culturists. During the last thiee years they have suffered successively from 
floodsi fiost, draughts and locusts. Their condition has become drsparately 
miserable and yet the Government has not shown them all adequate 
oonsideiation. The ^ery system of giving remissions is so pernicious that 
t he Khedut rarely gets remibsiona in time. The method of assessing the 
crops is high-handed and harsh. Two retired officials of our Raj of high 
standing told roe frankly that it is ffOly now that they realise bow the Kbeduts 
suffer from innumerable disabilities and iniusticea. It is absolutely essential 
that our land revenue code must be scrapped and re-made, 

“ The education department is conoeiitrating its eueigies on retrenchment. 
I am given to understand that the poor Dublis who aie really more backwird 
than Kali-paraj^* in fact who are i educed to serfdom, were told that if they 
wanted a boai ding school thf^y should pi 0 vide a sum of Es, 2100 per year, 
Possibly if all the 200.000 men's property is sold once for all that would 
not fetch Rs, 2000 The children of the educated classes get free education 
and the serfs must contribute half expenses. Similarlyi the problems of 
muslim education require a committee of inquiry. There is only one middle 
school (attached to the City High School) for girls in the whole Eg, People 
are dying of small-pox, influenza and other diseases and yet the Govern- 
ment does very little for sanitation and medical relief in the vilbges. Our 
hard-earned money goes to the extent of Es. 2| to 3 orores every year and so 
much of it is merely wasted. Mr, Seddon of the I. G. S. who was once Dewan 
of Baroda wrote a note on the Betrenohment Committee Report in which 
he said to the effect that “For retrenchment every eye turns of the 
Ebangi (Privy Purse) Department, People know that a large sum of money 
has accumulated in that Department and every year Bs, 20 lakhs are added 
to ft. Even if a large out is made in the annual Privy Purse tha-JMiabaraja't 
family would not have to sacrifice any comfort or pomp necessary to his high 
status, I feel confident that His Highness would rather out down his altow^ 
anoe than allow any department to suffer on account of undue retrenchment/' 
We are afraid that Mr, Seddon's faith is not justified. About seven lakhs are 
spent on palace additions in the P, W. D. every yeati while a small village 
seboob a village dispensary or a sewing class is refused grant for want of 
money» People die of dirt and desease* The farmer sells off his oattlei land 
dr ornaments in order to pay land taxes while the Government servants 
meobanioally get their promotions in pay. 

** The children of the Sardars who fought by the side of tlie Qsekwars 
are being impverishedi the subjects of petty landlotda are crushed by over* 
taxation, t want the youth of Bari^a to come under the banner of this 
Frii$a Mandal, and fight for truth and justice. Knock and thou enter. 
The time has ^me when the youth will be weighed in the balano ^p^ ^ 

It is only through self-help and Swatig that happiness is att<^ «di>^*T ^ 
must organise our popular forces^ train our volunteers and spread c3|||ij|m 
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throughout the four corners of our Rij. Remember that ail the forces 
which are evolving Swaraj in the adioitiing territories are bound to influence 
our people also If we are full of enthusiasm! if we are oorifidont of 
maichiug forward lot us go ahead. Our work does nob stop at critioisng 
othersi wo have to lead the a ay. 


Pudukottah State People’s Conference, 

Xba followmg are eome of ihf important tf solutions pa<isei! at the Pudukottah State 
Peopir^s Conference, which was held at Pudixknttah ou IQth A 11th JANUARY 1930 
under the pnsidentsbip of Mr* A Raugaawami Iyengar, Bduor, the HiUilu ” 

The leBolution referring to the estahliabment of full respoasible Government in the 
State under the aogis of the Ba^a ran as follows 

(a) » Tns Oonfeience declares that foil responsible Government should be ratablished 
in this State tinder the aegis of the Eija as early as poseibls and is of opinion that the 
introduction of the rcfoims necessary for the purpose should not be delayed on any 
account, (b) This Oonforence declares that the scheme of responsible Government to be 
introduced in this behalf should mclnde (1) the sstabUshraent of a wholly elected legisla- 
ture with plenary powers based upon adult franchise with exclusive pownrs of legislation 
and control over the finances of the State including taxation and expenditure ; (2) the 
creation of an executive responsible to that legislature in all respects consisting of a Dewan 
to be chosen from the legislature possessing its confidence and other ministers chosen by 
them 1 (S) the introdnction of such other measures and mstitutions as are necessary and 
incidental to the status of this State as a fully autonooEmus unit in a Federated Indian 
constitution based upon Dominion Status/* 

This Conference accepts the principle of a Dominion constitution for India including 
the Indian States and while approving generally the outlines of the Scheme of Federation 
adopted at the South India States* Peoples* Conferenof^ heUl at Tiivandrum on the l4th 
January 1929 appoints a committee consisting of the President, (Mr, a Eangaswami 
Iyengar), Mr K. Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr. S Visvanatha Aiyar, to oonsnler the said 
ontlmes and report whether any modifications may be made tbeiein in the light of later 
events and mate recommendations with a view to the discussion and acceptance thereof on 
behalf of the Indian States by the forthcoming Bound Table Conference or any other 
Oonforence that may hereafter meet to settle the future constitution of India, (b) This 
Conference considers that the subjects of the Indian States ought to be represented m the 
Bound Table Conference equally with the rulers and suggests the names of Sir M Visve- 
Bwaryya, Dewan Bahadnr M. Bamaohandra Bao and Mr, S, Satyamnrti as representatives 
from South India lot thib purpos*-/* 

A resolution was passed nrging on the Govetnment to take steps by means of legisla- 
tion for putting down the drink evil, Mr, Natesa Sastri while accepting the principle said 
that it was not enough if this State alone took steps for eradicating this evil. Unless the 
surrounding districts did so, it might be impossible for the Slate to introduce such a 
legislation in the Slate as the revenue now derived by the State would go to the British 
treasuries. They should educate the people and explain to them by lectures Ibe evil con- 
sequences of drink. Hr. Bailasa Ambaiagarar said that It won Id be impossible to stop 
one who was addicted to di ink from nis practice abruptly He therefore suggested the 
Wne of a license to the person who drank and nnless the man was in possession of that 
license issued by competent authorities on payment of a fee, neither arrack nor toddy 
sbuttld be sold to him. He also urged that such licenses should not be issued to persons 
below the age of 18. He thought that if such a rule was made the Government wonld 
it. 

. ‘The Conference also appealed by means of resolutions to the people of the State to 
nntonohabillty and put a stop to the practice of annual sacrifices in the temples 
#|be, public streets^ 



The Chamber of Princes. 


OPENING DAY^25th FEBRUARY 1 930. 

The ninth session of the Chamber of Princes was opened at New Delhi 
on the 25lh Fobriury 1930 hy IL E. the Viceroy who arrived at eleven 
accompamed by his staff. The session was largely attended and no less than 
52 Princes and Chiefs wore present, It was the first time siooe the inaugura- 
tion of the Chamber when the States of Hyderabad and Mysore were 
represented by the principal State officials. The following is the full text of 
Ills Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in opening the session of the Chamber — 

Lord. Irwin’s Speech. 

T Wfllcomo your Highnessea with great pkasurs to this nmth seasiou of the Chamber 
of Piiuces. It Id hardly ncc seal y for me to refer to thoee preocoupations which have 
tended, during the past months, and which will tend still more in the future, to abaci b 
our thoughts. They concern matters of great moment in the future of States as part 
and partners of the Indian Empire. I have no doubt tint Your Highnesses share with 
me the feeling that, much of the work done during the past few years, has been a prelude 
to the oven moio important deliberations m which we mint shortly engage. None of 
us, I fancy, would be bold enough to claim that we could clearly foresee the futuie, but 
with prudence, courage and 3 linfc consultation I see no cause to fear that we should 
fail to find a way thiough moat of our present doubts and difficulties It is m tbis 
spirit of reasoned optimism and hope that t am sure Your Highneasea will approach 
the business of tbis session 

When 1 met Your Highnesses here last year, we were all oppressed with anxiety 
at the illness of our beloved Kmg-Emperor, and Your Highnesses will recollect tuat 
our first business on that occasion was to refer to a telegi am of sympathy which, on 
your behalf, the Standing Oommlttee sent to His Majesty and for which Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress had subsequently expressed her grateful thanks, On this 
occasion, t have to mako another and more happy reference to His Majesty’s reoovery 
and to the telegiam of congratulation sent to Sis Majfsty by the unanimous wish of 
Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee at their meeting on October ^^-th last* The 
telegram was in the following terms --- 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Uhamber of Princes held on 24th 
October 1029, H. H, the Maharaja, of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber, announced 
that it was the unanimous wish of Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee, at 
their first meeting after Ilia Majesty the King* Emperor’s reoovery from asenousaud 
protracted illness, that the sincere gratification of the members of the Committee should 
be recorded, and that IIis Excellency the Yiceroy should be asked to convey to His Majesty 
and to the Boyal Eamlly an expression oC their devoted and loyal greetings upon the 
occasion,*^ 

To that telegram a reply was received from His Majesty as follows * 

1 have received with much pleasure and appreciation the message which you have 
conveyed to me from the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princef, Please assure 
the Ohancellor and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee of my heartfelt thanks 
for their Innd greetings on my recovery fiom a long and serious illness,** 

Tribute to Departed Princes. 

Since our last session the Chamber has lost by death His Highness the Maharaja 
cyf the Maharaja Bana of Jhalawar, H. fi. the Baja of Lunawada 

and the Thakow Babib of Bajkot. Snoceedlng to his inheiitanoe in 1900. Hla late 
Highness the BCaharaja of Bharatpur died before reaching the prime of manhood at the 
early age of 29, He had been In mdilCepent health for some time, and his ill neas was 
a source of much anxiety to me. The attraction of His Highness* personality asg 

60 
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member of this Chamber and Your Highnfsaoa’ OMor wclMcnowa to all of us, an I 
hia loss was felt acutely by bis friends. H H the Maharaji Baua of .Thilavvir was 
one of the original membeia who attendod the inaugui\l session of the Chanberm 
February 1921* Born with a natuial taste for lltmtura an I loainmg, Uia Highness 
was one of those who found particular pleasuro in the bimpipr joya of lUo, an I hm death 
has deprived Your Highnesses’ Order of one oC its cultivated membeis. Uia ni?;hnoR9 
the Baia of Lunawada was unknown to many of us having been oi eats'll a Knight 
Commander of the Host Eminent Order of the Indian Empuo so long ago as 1889, His 
death last year at the ripe age of 68 has left a great void in the State, of whichj he had 
so long been the Ruler The Toakorc Sahob of Rajkot, whose sudden and untimely 
death at the age of dB, took place within the last month, vas a broadminded and progressive 
Buleri keenly interested in the social and eccmomic advancement of all classes of his 
subjects by whom ho will be greatly missed Your Highnesses will no doubt wish to 
associate yourselves in an expreswon of sympathy for the bereavod^famiHea of these four 
members of your Order and to extend wislies of happiness ami prosperity to those succeed- 
ing them in the reBponsibihtiea connected with their respective States. 

The Butler Committee. 

Shortly after I last met Your Highneases in this H ins'*, the report of Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s Committee was published, and it has been hith^'rfco considered mainly in con- 
nection with the procedure to bo followetl for th i most effective exaramaGion of its 
recommendationB and proposals. It is too early yr‘fc to enlarg*^ upon thes% ami, indt^ed, 
a minute and detailed consideration of them must await the receipt of the report of that 
other body which has been concernod with the consideration of constitutdonal changes 
in British India, Meanwhile, the views of Your Highnesaea will be tentatively expressed 
daring the piesent session in a senes of resolutions which are contained in a general 
Item on the agenda dealing speclBcally with the report With respect to those resolutions 
there is one in parbioular upon which 1 would like here to make certain general 
observations. 

There are few of Your Highnesaea who would not agree with in saying that the 
rare occasions upon which the British & ivernment has been obliged to intervene in the 
afhiira of individual States during the past decade create a record in which all of us must 
feel some degree of pride. One cracked bell in a peal of bells can prf'judico an i often 
destroy the harmony ot the whole. In these days of publicity the shortcomings of one 
unit in the body politic almost inevitably have the eff ot of prr^jmi icing the reputation 
of all the other units composing that body. The good repute of Your Ilighn'^saea’ Order 
is a matter which I, no less than ail my piedeoessore, have regar led as a peculiar tiust 
It has been the consistent endeavour of us who have enjoyed the privilege of friendship 
with many of Your Highnesses’ Order to enhance the loputahon of those States who 
occupy a distinguished position wlthm the fabric of the Empire, anil it is m pursuance 
of these sentiments that mtexvention has been Tesorted to m xeoeni years in the few cases 
which I have referred. 

To define the degree of discretion vested m the Viceroy m such delicate matter 
would be a matter of extreme difficulty , Intervention oinsista normally m an expression 
of views tending to relieve the effect of an abuse ot power. These views are generally 
expressed at a personal interview between the Ruler and either the Viceioy or his local 
representative which, in my exp^^rience, is always of a most friendly oharaotrr. Speaking 
for myself, I have to acknowledge the invariable readiness with which ilie Rulers have 
listened to any advice I have felt it my duty as a friend to off»it and the generous 
thanks with which it has frequently been received In its mire important a«p''c(., 
intervention will be resorted to only in cases where in the interests of Your Highnesses’ 
subjects of India and of the Empire as a whole no o‘hop course possible. I 
feel confident that, in the future, the occasions upon which the Viceroy will be 
called upon to exercise his disoroHon with regard to intorvenHon will gradually 
grow more rare. Xt is the co-operation of the Balers of States in the interests of good 
government and of their common good repute which have coutlucsd m the past, and will 
conduce still more in future to this r^ult. 

The London Conference, 

It gives me great satisfaction that Your Highnesses have viewed favourably the 
proposal for the Bound Table Conference made by Sic John Simon to His Majesty’s 
^ftmment and accepted by them, which was referred to tin my announcement ot 
Bljt, 1929, and which is to form the subject of a resolution by His Highness 
im Onamoeiiot, As Your Highnesses are aware, it will be the duty of the Coafetenoe 
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to conhiJor Iho vksv- ana oplujon^j all who lako pait m it upon tUfl future oonsfcitntiou 
ol India. Amon.' otbe. raa^cualh that, may bf» b»foie them ti assist tbeir debberafeioDa 
will ho the repoitot Su John Himon’s CommisBion, tho pubhoation o£ which may shortly 
be expected, and aho that ut Sir Uarcomt Butler’s Oommittce 

As I had occasion to faay two 01 three weeks ago, it is too early yet to predict with 
certainty when the Oonfereuee will meet or how it will be composed. 1 hope that all 
imp utant interchts will theie be heard, and that, from Us diBCusstons and mutual inter* 
change of views, the wiy will be paved for an agreement between the States ami British 
India in measure^ consideied to be desuablo for the fmther advance ot India as a whola 
towards closei unity. I am assured, both from the convoisations which I had with 
certain of Your IIighne«ises on the eve of my visit to England last Summer and from 
the nmtmei tn which Yttur IliahncshoB received the statement, that it was my duty 
to make snip on my loturn that Your Uighnesses share this hope. It is scarcely necessary 
to emphasise the fact that the irapoitano of the Indian States in the body- politic of tba 
country dcmamls that any decisions with which they might bo concerned, should receive 
from them a full nieasuie of bupport, 

Dvwelopment of Communications 

Your niglmessios will rccollfct that^ at our session of February llth lastjyear, I 
re£»rrul to the report of tho Boads Committee and to the possibilities which might 
(merge fiom it 1 f<ar that the antioipations which have been aroused tn connection 
with the important subject have been m part disappointed by reason of the fact that it 
has not yet been found possible lor ray Government to adopt the report and to proceed 
to carry out such proposals m it as may secure acceptance. In these circumstances, 
^erc IS little that I can do to add to my lemarks of last year, beyond assuring Your 
Highnsaaes that the subject IS engaging the earnest attention of Government, and I trust 
that a settlement may be reached bi*fore long, 

At the last scpsion of the Chamber, I referred also to the question of the future of 
the Chiefs’ Oollcgca and informed Your Highuesses that my Goveinment were expecting 
the views of the governmet bodies of the Colleges and of Lbe local authorities on the 
draft scheme prepaid foi then future governance. Those views have since been received 
and 1 hope that before we next meet in this Cbambai, decisions will have been reached 
salisfactoiy to all concerned with this important subject, The good work resulting from 
the inauguration of Ohietb’ Oolloges is a lasting tribute to the foiesight of their founders 
and can scarcely be ovei estimated. The need for such colleges in the middle and latter 
years of the past century was great and urgent and they have worthily fulftUed their 
purpose. Nor could such fortunate lesuUa have been possible without the active and 
BUfitRined assistance of the Princes and Chiefs, The colleges have exercised an important 
mfiaence in moulding the minds and characters of young Princes of whom many of 
Your Ilighnesaes are notable examples j and from the time of their foundation, the 
oo-operation of a large number of Princely houses with the governing and teaching 
staffs has been one of tho many happy aspects of the relation-ahip existing between tho 
educational and political officers of the Government and the great body of the States 
with whom their activities have bi»en so closely and happily allied. But I cannot 
help expenencing a certain fooling of regret, which I trust will soon he dispelled, that 
the colleges appear to have suffered some decline in Your Highnesses' esteem and it 
is my earnest hope that the phase is but a passing one and that your old regard for them 
will be revived in its former strength. It is a platitude to say that no human undertaking 
can be beyond the spheie of need of crltioism, and onfeicism of a constructive nature 
u always valuable for the working of any corporate institutions, educational or other, 
Obanging times bring changing requirements, and it is my earnest wish to do everything 
possible to ensure the continued existence of the colleges as a medium for giving a sound 
and useful education to those for whom they were built to serve. We all alike should bo 
concerned in striving to consolidate, and when necessary, to improve where others before 
us have laboured with such devotion and suocess. 

In his closing speech at our session of February 1080, B. H. the Chancellor drew 
my attention to the question of bringing those States whose political relations are at 
present conducted by the provincial governments into direct relations with my Government 
and fn tho case of other States simplifying their relations through a single intermediary. 
^ wade a careful examination ot the position, and have come to the oonblttaiQn that 
while the future oonsfeitutloual developments in the Government of India and In the 
provinces may lead to the necessity for a re-exammation 0 ! the position of those larger 
Stafe^ whose relations with the Government of India are still conducted through Froviu* 
oial Governments, further changes are not practicable at the present moment. 
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Tbc question o£ Your Highnebsea* co-opcraliou lu meaauics of Immanitancin cu\lravoui‘, 
which the Government of India baa by virtue of ila inembeialnp of the Ijeague of Nations 
pledged itself to pursue, has previoubly found expression in this House notably during 
the meetings of November 192(> and Februaiy 1928 On both these occasions II, II tho 
Chancellor assured me of your effective aaaistanci^ It is tbcrefoic guUifying to mo to 
observe that those aasurances have during the past year been trauhlatod into practice. 
In connection with tho obligations undertaken by the Governm‘nit of India under the 
International Convention of 1921 for tho suppression of traffic in women and childicn, 
a large number of States have expressed leadmess to co«opeiate and to undertake the 
necessary legislation to make the co*opcration efifeotive, I congtatulatc Your Highnesars 
on tins evidence of a desire to loin with those who arc woikmg together throughout the 
world in the cause of social progress and eradication of vice. 

There is a matter of some importance engaging the altentum of the Government of 
India which I would like to mention briefly to Your Highnesses. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultuial Eeseaich leccntiy appointed a committee for the purpose of formulating 
co-ordinated measures to deal with the problem of locusts which have b?en taking a 
serious toll of ciops in certain aicas» The Committee has issued an interim report m 
which they have declared that locusts arc now breeding m Noithcrn India, and that 
unless adeciuate measures of contiol are taken within the next six weeks, there is tho 
grave danger of further damage, espooially m Western and North«'rn India, The Oom- 
mittee have suggested that the oo-opoi at ion of the Indian States within their tcrnloncb 
with regard to measures for dealing with this serious menace would be of gieat value and 
political officeis are being directed to ask those of Yours Highnesses concerned to render 
such assistance as may be possible in lighting the plague. I am confident that tho 
request will nob be made m vain, and 1 need hardly say that your active oo-opeiation 
in these important measures will be much appieciated by my Government, 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates to the assessment of oomponsa- 
Hon for land required in British India and Indian States for irrigation, navigation, 
embankments and drainage works and works connected with or subsidiary to them. The 
question has been under dtsouaslon since 1926, and a summary approved by the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Bnnoes was accepted by Your Highnesses at your session 
of February 1928, Since then, it has been considered necessary, as a result of oosultabion 
with the local Governments, Political officers and Durbars to modify the summary in 
two respects, In the first place, Clause IV of the summary provkled for the appointment, 
in the first instance, of Political officers as arbiters if both the parties signilied in writing 
their consent to such a comse. In cases m which there might be a diffierenco of opinion bet- 
ween the State authorities and the Local Government concerned as to the compensation 
payable, it was thought however that this might put States in the invidious position of 
sppearmg to lack confidence in the arbiters, and it was acordingiy pioposcd to amend 
Clauses IV and V of the summaiy, so as to provide foi the appointment of a board of 
arbitratiou m all such cases. In the second place it was proposed to include a provision in 
clause VI of the summary to the effect that in oases where rates of royalty for quariymg 
stone or excavating material are levied m British India, aibitration will be resorted in the 
manner provided in clause IV in tho event ot an agreement as to the rates payable not being 
reached. These modifications were recently discussed with the Standing Oommittee of 
the Chamber of Princes, and have received their oonourrenoe, It now only remains for 
the Government of India to issue a resolution on the subject and this will m due course 
be done. 


In December last, the Indian Histoucal Bi^cords Commission held a session at 
Gwalior to which certain other States sent representatives as co-opted members. The 
interest thus evinced in India's history by the descendants of those who have in the past 

M an important part m its making, is of tbe utmost value. There is still much room 
storical research and 1 believe I am right in saying that tbe aicbivos of many 
States contain a wealth of documents of historical interests which still xemaln to he 
explored* No nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people can properly 
develop without a knowledge of the factors which have gone to make them what they 
are 4 Tbe great men of India have been primarily soldiers, law-givers, philosophers and 
metn whose saintly lives have won them a placo of honour in the regard of their com- 
patriots, Indigenous literature and the arts wbioh have hitherto reached their highest 
levels under tbe stimulus of kingly and princely patronage have, in more recent times, 
ifoeired less attention than formerly tinder the pressure of those infiueneee which are 
<&ntinually operating in the progress of civilisation. This is now being recognised and 
ot arts are more numerous than before. There can be few bettor ways In whiob 
‘ Iftj^ ^Indian PHnqes and the leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her 
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fulttic than by cultivating au«1 apsiBting Iho aits of peace whiob couhtitulc bo foimativc au 
influence upon national oharactei 

Your Higbncbscs will recollect having moved a resolution m the Uhamber of Princpb 
on the 2Ub Fcbiuary 1929 lecomracnding that, foi the purpose ol section 75 of the Indian 
Penal Code, previous convictions by couith of Indian Stales should bo iccognisetl by the 
Government of India and vice versa, As the question involved matters of admmistiativc 
importance which concerned various local Governmentb and Political otlicers, I was 
unable at that stage to say moio than that the matter \vt^uld be considered with every 
desire to meet the wisbes expressed by Your Highnesses m the lesolufcion I regret that 
the iceult of an examination of the piopobal is that the moio impoitant Governments aio 
opposed 10 it, while otheia do not view it wholly with favour, The courts have already 
a wide diboiotiou in the infliction of sentences. It seems therefore that no useful purpose 
will be served by any further pursuit of the question, and 1 accoidingly anticipate that 
Your IIiglmcsscB may be willing to let the proposal stand lu abeyance as is cuatomaiy at 
our meetings. 


Uahara^a of Kapurthala^s Woik at Geneva 

Among the hubjeots to be considetcd by Y^our Higbnesbca is that Ueahug with the 
woik of Hifi IIigbncBS tbo Maharaja of Kapurthala as a repiescntative of Intha at the 
meeting of the League of Nations last year at Geneva, The report which Hie Higbncb'i 
will read to us will be no leas inteiesting than have been those presented by IIis Highnots 
himself on two previous ccoasions and by the other members of your Order who have 
there represented India, We owe "a debt of giatitudo to IIis llighncssfor having undn- 
ta&en lor the third time this weighty task, and I can assure him that wc shall all follow 
with interest what he will have to tell us. 

Two resolutions upon the agenda, one tabled by His Highness the Nawab of Mali'i 
Kotla arc concerned -with the election of the Ohancelior and Pio Chancellor, and with the 
amendment of Buie 3 of the rules of business concerning the proposal of subjects for 
inoluaion in the agenda. As I have mentioned before in this Ho se, I deprecate altera- 
tions in the constitutions and rules of bUbincRS exec pt when necessity has been cleaily 
shown But, I think, both these proposals arc deserving of Your Iligbncascs’ caieful 
consideration. 

The resolution regarding dealings between Indian States and capitalists and financial 
agents has alieady been before the Legislative Assembly and received m a slightly different 
iorm Your Highnesses’ approval. As a result of further consideration, it is now formally 
lo be placed before you and I may have further remarks to make upon this subicct when 
that stage is reaohed. 

Before the session ends, Your Highnesses will proceed to eh ct the Chancellor and 
the Standing Committee for the ensuing year, and I desire lo acknowledge*, as also I am 
sure will Your Highnesses, the hard work performed by H, H. the Chancellor and by the 
members of the present Standing Committee during the p«*riod of their activitirs* We 
have been occupied with many difficult and important questions. The counsel which 
I have received from those whom you have chosen to represent you, has been of the 
greatest assistance to me, and I know that £ have only to abk for the help of your chosen 
representatives in order to obtain it in full measure, 

X must now bring my remarks inlioducing this scsBlon to a olo^e. I would do so 
by again giving expression to my continued sympathy and interest in Y’our Highnossee’ 
deliberations and to my assured confidenco that the result of them will bo to that greater 
entity of India in which they occupy such an important place. 


Proceedings & Resolutions. 

I. King's Recovery. 

Ttc Mahaiftja ol PATIALA, OlianooUor, moveil the first resolution tequestma the 
viceroy (tbo President of the Chamber) to be so Itmd as lo convey lo the Etna an expres' 
Sion of their deep and unfaltering devotion to the Throne, together with thdr profound 
happiness and relief at the complete restoration to health of His Majesty. 

Tie Maharaja of Patiala said. last year, they recorded their happinees 
at tlw progress His Majesty made towards recovery. To-day they were 
happier in so fat as His Majesty had completely recovered. It needed no 
formal expression that the attaohment and devotion of the lodian Princes 
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to tlio Kiiig-Emporor was not a matter of more convoiition. It was a spou- 
taiicous and livuiK faith with thorn, They always rogvrdod and would 
ooutnrae to regaid the King-Emporor as tho custodian of their treaty ohliga- 
lions with Groat Britain and tho pivot of thoir common Empire. Moreover, 
King George had hy his personal solioitude for them, won thoir doop affection. 
Ho w'ould liho to add as one who had enjoyed tho privilege of His Maiosty’s 
personal friendship and of being on hia staff, that Indian fitatos and British 
India had no bolter friend than tho King-Emperor on whose reoovory they 
were to-day recoiding their genuine gratification. 

Tho Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding tho Maharaia of Patiala’s resolu- 
tion expressing tho deep and unfailing devotion of tho Chamber to tho King, 
said that when the heart was full, it was difBoult to givo expression to one’s 
sentiments. 

Tho Nawah of BiioPAL said that it must ho tho llr&t act of tho Chamber 
this session to offer thoir grateful thanks for tho reoovory of tho King. 
Kovor before was the illnoas of any monarch followed with such anxioty 
and whoso reoovory had evoked such a wonderful demonstration of love and 
loyalty. 

The Maharajas of Panna and Dew AS, tho Chief of Sangli and the Pant 
Saohiv of Bhor^ all testified to their personal devotion to the Crown and tho 
loyalty of Indians. It was difficult to find a parallel in the history of any 
coutilvy of such devotion and loyalty for a King, the reason for which was 
nob far to seek. His Majesty was the embodiment of all that was host and 
noblest in the traditional relations of England and India and was tho binding 
force which kept all nationalities in the Empire together. Moreover, he 
was tho custodian of the treaty obligations of tho Prinoes. It was their 
proud privilege to offer thoir folioitations to the King-Emperor on his 
complete recovery. 

Tho ViOEROV, putting the resolution to tho vote of the Chamber, said 
he would consider it a high honour to transmit to IIis Miiosty tho moasago 
of the Prinoos and thoir Order. Tho resolution was carried. 

2. Delhi Bomb Outrage. 

Tlie nest rcsoJnttoD, which also was raovrd by the Ohaacollor, placed on record the 
Obamber's emphatic condemnation ot the recent mBcnsalc and (Ustaivlly attempt on (he 
life of fhflir Excellencies, and tendered heaitfelt congiatulatione on (heir providential 
escape. 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that tho Prinoes, in thoir individual 
oapaoities, had signified to His Exoellenoy their abhorreuoa and detestation 
of the anarchical attempt upon the Viceregal tram and their profound relief 
at the escape which Providence vouchsafed to tho Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
and the whole party. The Prinoes of India resented as a personal affront 
the attempted parpetraiaon of a dastardly outrage of this kind. Quite apart 
from the esteem aud affeotion in which they held tho Vioeroy’a pei'son, His 
EsaeBenoy was the representative of the King-Emperor for whose Throne 
they were for all times prepared to lay down their lives, and all that made 
their lives worth living. The attempt on the Vioeroy’s life was an oatrago 
^inst the august personage whom His Ixoellency represented. If anything 
; wifld itoorease their sentiments of horror and detestation or could add to 
^nae of relief at the Vioeroy’s esoapo, it would be the refieotion that, 
India had found a most true and loyal friend. From the 
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timo when tho Vicaroy enfcoroil npon his high offioa ho had thought!, planiiocl 
and worlced cea^'Olessly for tho good of India. They Ihcroforo roioicod in a 
speoml way to think that Providonco had spared him to continue to do tho 
groat work ho had boguu. 

Tho Jam Saiibb felt it a oruel irony of fate that in the last decade 
assassins had attempted to lake the lives of two of India’s noblest Viooroya, 
Lord Hardtngo and Lord Irwin, whoso high-mindodness and devotion to 
India was unparalleled. It was always sad to reoall tho memory of such 
dastardly outrages. Ho did not want to recall tho various bonoficial acta 
which had boon initiated during Lord Irwin’s Vioeroyalty. IIo would only 
associate himsolf with those who rejoiced at tho providential escipo of the 
Viceregal party. 

Tho Maharaja of BiKANER deemed it his duty to join whole-hoartedly 
with the motion and offered his thanks to the Almighty for the miraculous 
escape of tho Viceroy and Lady Irwin. Ho deplored tho ahominablo outrage 
done under misguided notions of patriotism. To d j such a thing to a most 
sympathetic Viceroy was a thing that none could condone. 

The Nawab of Bhopal had no words to give expression to tho depth 
of feelings of horror and resentment at tho outrage on the life of the noblest 
Viceroy. He deplored the fact that any son of India should have made an 
attempt on tho life of Lord Irwin who really was India’s greatest Viooroy. 

Tho Euler of Dew as (Senior) said that Princos were tho traditional 
loaders of those with whom loyalty was a hereditary virtue. To make an 
attempt on the life of one who was trying to romovo tho present diilioulttes 
and disabilities of the people, deserved tho strongest oondemnation. 

The Eoja of, Manoi said that it was an insensate folly to make an 
attempt on the life of a Viceroy who was a great friend of India. 

The Pant Saohiv of Bhor oonsidered it a most heinous crime to attempt 
to take the life of one who wis a true friend of India. Such action was 
sure to retard all progress. The Viceroy’s recent announoomeut bad endeared 
him to everyone. 

The Euler of Malbrkotla said that, in view of what His Excellency 
had done for India, no one could give adequate expression of the indignation 
and horror at the dastardly outrage. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi said that tho Viceroy and Lady Irwin had 
endeared themselves to all and none but an enemy of India could have oon* 
ceired such a crime. 

The Eana of Dholpur said that every Indian came to look upon Lord 
Irwin as a true friend of the country and they all rejoiced at his escape. 

The Chief of Sangli said that the Viceroy bad won the love, admiration 
and gratitude of the people of India for his solicitude for their welfare. 
It was beyond oonoeption how any human being could think of committing 
such a crime. 

The VlOBEOT, on behalf of Lady Irwin and himself and those who 
travelled with Mm, thanked the Ptinoes for their kind feelings during the 
four years that he bad been in India. He said, he had greater reason 
to be grateful than he could recount to them. 

The resolution was put to ^e Rouse and carried. 
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3. Condolence Resolution* 

The (Jouilolenf'e resolution at the d»*a(h of the Racers oC Bharat pur, Jhalawar, Lnna- 
wnda anil llftikot uab earned » all the Princeb atanding. 


Chancellor Presents Last Yearns Report. 

Tho Chancellor then gavo an cxhanstiv^ review ot the work performed by tho 
tlhamber of Pnnoefl dining the past year. Tho Maharaja of Patiala Banl that a notewoithy 
ovent was tho publication ol the Indian States’ Oommitteo Ueport which tho Princes 
regaided as a mixture of good ami evil. Grateful ab they were to tho Viciroy for the 
sympathetic statesraanahip which gianted their icijaest loi an emiuiry into tho relations 
existing between the States an 1 ihe Paramount Power anti between the States and British 
Indio, they could not refrain from remarking that the work of the Indian States Com- 
nilttee was neither as comprehenBive nor as clearcut as the importance of the task required 

The Maharaja of Patiala took the opportunity of laying on the table copies of the 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Chiefs at the Bombay Conference when they waited 
on a deputation on tho Viceroy m June last year. The cii cumstances connected with 
the appointment of the Butler Committee led them to set a special organisation in order 
to copo with tho work and it was resolved to continue the special oiganisation for the 
present Ue was glad to say that the interests of the Indian Htates were very well 
lookeil aftei in BngUnd, where their reputation stood firm. In this connection, he 
expressed gratitude to the Jam Sahib and the Maharaja of Alwar and also expressed 
appreciation of the work done by OoL Rasker and Professor Rush brook Wtlliams. Ilia 
llighucbs also referred to the establishment of a permanent secretariat for the Ohanoellor 
separate staff and a aepaiake organisation for the control of winch they had been 
fortunate m accunng the services of Sardar Hir Maqbul Mahmood, Finally, they had 
eslablished a Standing Committee of Ministers, an innovation which would add much 
to the efficient ami expeditious disposal of important business. This was how thoy 
equipped themselves for the work which they had immediately before them. Thanks to 
the Viceroy’s sympathy towards the States they had been placed m a position in which 
they should find lull scope for their efforts, 

Indian States, as well as Bntiah India, owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Viceroy 
for tne devoted labours crowned with conspicuous success which characterised his 
ambassadorial mission to England on behalf of Gieator India. With the recognition by the 
prime Minister and Sir John of the right of the Slates to appear ns a third party in the 
Bound Table Conference, they had attained a position of responsibility in affairs not merely 
of India, but also of the Empiie. The Maharaja of Patiala did not conceal hia conviction 
that the woik before them was both aiduous and diffoult. But, he had every confidence, 
with tho Viceroy’s advice, the statesmanship of Indian Princes would prove equal to their 
task. Dealing with the important work of the Standing Committee at their meetings in 
Match and Octobi'r, the Maharaja of Patiala said that various questions wore disousssd 
affecting Indian States. These principally related to (1) radio-broadcasting in British 
India and its application to Indian States ; (2) restrictions imposed on the posaesaion, 
purchase and importation of arms and ammunitionUfor the pergonal use of the Rulers of 
the States » (3) representations of States on the Railway Board, the Bates Advisory Board, 
and the Tariff Board; (4) construction of dams in the Indian States , (6) revision ot 
rules for the administration of the Indian Peoples’ Famine Fund ; (6) provision of a 
school at Satara for the junior officers of the Indian States* Forces ; (7) air navigation 
in Indian States ; (8) dealings between Indian Skates and capitalists and liuanoial agents ; 
(9) powers to be given to the Councils of Administrations of Indian States to offer troops 
to the Government in emergency in the absence of the Ruler from States ; (lO) grant to 
the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the privileges ol exercising censorship over telegrams. 

After the Chancellor's statement reviewing the past year's work> a 
resolution thanking the Maharaja of Patiala for the work he had done for 
the Chamber which was moved by the Maharaja of Bikaner and supported 
by the Buler of Dewas was carried, 

-The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Princes for their kind appreoia** 
,4oiuof his work, At the suggestion of the Viceroy, it was agreed that the 
annfiM elections of the Ohamher be held on the 27tb February, instead of on 
MariJb Ufe The Confej^enoe then adjourned, 
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SECOND DAY-2tUh FEBRUARY 1930, 

KapuTthala on His Geneva Mission. 

The Ohamhor of Pnnco^ resumed its sitting this moriuug, the Viceroy 
presiding. The first item on the agenda was the statement made by the 
Maharaia of Kapurtiiala regarding his work as a representative of India at 
the meeting of the League of Nations in 1929. 

The Maharaja of KapurfchaU doacribing the work of the delegation 
regarded the last session of the League as memorable in many ways. It was 
the first session when the Indian delegation was led by an Indian and His 
Highness hoped that when in good time the honour of leading the delegation 
would fall upon one of their Order, they could oonfidently rely upon receiving 
the support of the British Indian delegation, 

The Maharau of Kapurthala paid a tribute to the good judgment and 
statesmanship of Sir M. Habibullah and opined that the presence of a member 
of their Order served to strengthen the prestige of the Indian delegation, 

rroceadittg, Ills Highness said that Sir M. Habibullah and his colleague 
Sir Q, Corbett represented two departments of the Government of India 
which were closely connected with the work of the League, which he regarded 
as a moat useful inoovation. lie regretted the lack of League experience, 
and urged for continuity of the personnel of the delegation to the Assembly.^ 
Describing the League as a sort of informal Imperial Oonfereiioe which 
in no small part maintained the solidarity of the British Empire, the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala felt that the hst session of the Assembly would be re- 
membered for Its great activity and for the definite progress which was 
made in interaabioual relations. The British Prime Minister, by bis opening 
speech, showed that Great Britain intended to base her foreign policy, as a 
whole, upon the principle of the League. The Maharaja of Kapurthala said 
that the Leaguers work for social and humanitarian progress was one which 
most directly interested India. The League had done and was doing much 
excellent work lu that field both in regard to collecting, comparing and 
distributing the laws and methods of different countries, so that each might 
have the benefit of the experience of the others, and also in promoting 
agreements and oo-operalion in matters of international oonoern. He had 
occasion previously to express a warning against the tendency to look upon 
Eastern social conditions with Western preconceptiona and he thought that 
that warning had borne fruit. For instance, a special enauiry bad recently 
been conducted into international trafiSlo in women and children and the 
enquiry dealt with the conditions in America, Europe and the Par East. 
A desire had been expressed and had received general support that the 
enquiry be extended to other countries and in particular to those in the 
East, But it was recognised that the methods and personnel of the enquiry 
would have to be altered to suit different oonditions of the new field# The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala said that he welcomed the enquiry on the understand^ 
ing that those alterations were satisfactorily carried out. 

Proceeding, the Mahar^a of Kapurthala said that great interest was 
taken abroad in the social conditions of India, but at the same time, there 
was a great deal of misunderstanding about this country. He thought that 
it would be doing a useful service, if they took the^ opportunity of er^ioa- 
ting some of the misunderstandings and of supplying authoritative evideuoo 
of the very significant changes which were beginning to take place in India, 
61 
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Ha did not fail to give some account of the movomont of reform wliich was 
also to be observed in Indian States. The Maharai i declared ; ** I said 
that at any rate in the more wealthy and progressive Sfcitos* the advance- 
ment of ideas was no less tnaiked than in British Indii and that indeed some 
of the States were ahead of British India in oertain impoitant respects.” 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala thought that a notable advance had been 
made last year in the campaign for dealing with dangerous drugs. It was 
generally recognised that the manufacture of some of those drugs was enor- 
mously in excess of medical and sciontifio requirements, lie was glad to 
say that those States which had so far showed lack of molination to adopt 
measures for the regulation of the trade had, this year, agreed to confer 
together with the obi eot of limiting the mumfaoture to medical and soientific 
requirements. His Highness felt that the mooting of the League provided an 
excellent opportunity of social intei course. The prestige and preoedenoe of 
their Order had very well been recognised at Geneva. 

The MaharjQa of Kapurthala also referred to the disarmament problem, 
a promising feature of which was the state of negotiations between Great 
Britain and United States on naval questions. The League was agreed that 
an understanding between Naval Powers would do much to facilitate progress 
towards general disarmament. Concluding, His Highness expressed the 
opinion that the application of the idea of a United States of Europe pre** 
sented many practical diflSculties, particularly in relation to the British Empire, 
not only beoause so much of the Empire was geographically outside Europe, 
but because so many of the economic problems of the Empire were funda- 
mentally different from those of Europe. 

The Maharaja of Patxala, thanking the Maharaja of Kapurthala for his 
statement, said that as a member of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations last year, His Highness had done much valuable work. This was 
the third time the Mahaiaja of Kapurthala had been a member of the 
DelegatioiU The opportunity which Geneva offeied for the representatives 
of the Governments of the world to moot and exchange ideas and to cultivate 
personal friendships was by no means a mean achievement in the interests 
of world peace, and the Maharaja of Kapurthala was imminently equipped 
to play the role of their ambassador. The Indian Princes had always believed 
in the possibilities of the League. It had not brought in the millennium by 
pressing an electric button. Progress was slow, but there wore limitations 
which damped the enthusiasm of idealists. The League had done much 
constructive work, and its future was full of promise. This session had 
secured the adherence of the British Empire to the optional clause, a further 
advanoe towards disarmament, the elimination of Ohina^s suspicion and the 
bringing about of a better understanding between the East and the West by 
constructive statesmanship with ties of cultural and economic co-ordination. 
They welcomed the proposed control of traffic in dangerous drugs. His 
Highness, in conclusion, hoped that whoever led the Indian Delegation in 
future, would uphold the best tradition of India and the Indian States. 


4. Leadership of Delegation. 

^ ‘ moved by His Highness the Msfaarsja or Kspurfchala sfcaiina that 

au, worn Pdnw shonld lead the Indian Delegation to the Leagap of Hstious at loist onca 
In a ey we of mm years. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurtkala. said that last year the 
nomination of an Indian as the loader of the Delegation to Geneva marked 
a new and a very groat depaiture. It was a great pleasure to him to 
co-operate with and assist Sir Mahomed Habibullah, his leader, at the last 
delegation. The resolution proposed that the leadership should be given to 
an Indian Prince as frequently as possible, and at least once in three years. 
IIo^ added . “ This public recognition of the importance of our Order in the 
policy of the Indian Empire is a tiibuto to the success achieved by its re- 
presentatives. \7o cannot have a sti’ongor fiiend than His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and 1 am sure the request embodied in the resolution will receive 
his favouiablo consideration.** 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar said that in the existing circums- 
tances one delegate was appointed from England, one selected from British 
India, and one from the Indian States. So long as this arrangement stood, 
and the turn was to come normally they would have a chance once in three 
years. He said the Princes cordially agreed to being led by British India, 
and^ sincerely hoped that when their turn came to load the delegation, that 
position would be equally cordially accepted by British Indians. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said I have listened with much interest 
to what Your Highnesses have said on this important topic, and I am glad 
to have the opportunity of receiving the benefit of your views. Your High- 
nesses will recall the fact that the question of leadership of the Indian 
delegation was first raised in the Council of State in 1926 when the late 
Mr. S. E. Das made a elatoniont on the subject. In March 1938, when a 
resolution was moved in that House recommending that the delegation be 
predominantly Indian in composition and be led by an Indian, the Qovorir 
ment*s reply on that occasion intimated that, while showing sympathy with 
the resolution, the Government must be free to select those whom they at 
any time considered the most suitable for a particular work and that they 
could not therefore bind^themselves by any promise that the leader should 
invariably be an Indian. At the same time, they pleaded that it would be 
their earnest endeavour to secure the services of an Indian who might 
worthily discharge the responsibility of the leadership, and they went on 
to make it clear that in subsequent years, the Government would retain and 
exercise their full discretion in entrusting the leadership, as it seemed to them, 
either to a leader from British India or England or to a Euling Prince, 
though the last named alternative would raise some questions that would 
require careful consideration. I am not able to say more on that to-day. I 
ahaU communicate Your Highnesses* views to the Secretary of State and shall 
give them myself the fullest consideration. I am sure Your Highnesses will 
understand that whatever it might be possible to do in the way of invitiiig 
one of Your Highnesses* Order to lead the delegation, it would be made 
difficult certainly, in advance of the constitutional issues now under discussion 
being finally decided by the British Government, to consent to any mathema- 
tical formula of continuity which obviously raises a larger constitutional 
principle for which perhaps the time is not quite ripe. The observations 
that have fallen from Your Highnesses represent, I know, the general feeling 
of your Order, and will receive sympathetic consideration from myself and the 
Secretary of State.** 

The resolutnon was unanimously carried. 
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5. Election of Pro-Chancellot, 

In aslcing the Chamber to accept an amendment to the rules relating 
to the appointment of a member to act as Pro-Chancellor who secured the 
highest votes at the Standing Committee meeting, the Maharaja of Patiala 
said that the amendment might not be of immediate political consoquonoo, 
but it was intended to remove an anomaly. XTndor the present rule, in the 
event of a casual vacancy lu the oiSce of Gbancellor, the member wbo secured 
the highest number of votes at the previous election of Chancellor officiated. 
This was open to some objections. These wore that should the Chancellor, 
elected unanimously, proceed out of India, difficulties would arise as to who 
was to act for the latter. The second objection was that, at the time of 
election of the Chancellor, the Chamber concentrated primarily on tho elec- 
tion of the Chancellor bub it was apt to forget that tho Prince wbo scoured 
the highest number of votes next to tho Chancellor might have to officiate. 
Moreover the Prince who would obviously bo best suited to act as Pro- 
Ohaooellor might not like to contest the election with the proposed Chancellor, 
This would deprive the Chamber of his direction and help. In tho ovout 
of both the Chancellor and the Pro-Ohancollor proceeding out of India or 
of being unavoidably absent under the existing regulations, the absence of 
the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor would make such a Prince ex-offioio 
member of the Standing Committee and would place on him tho onerous 
rosponaibility of directing the work of tho Standing Committee, Tho proposed 
amendment was to eliminate these objections. 

The resolution was duly seconded by the Raja of Sitamau and carried. 

6. Tabling of Resolations. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved a resolution aracnding the rules for the condofiL 
of basiUGBS thereby mahing it permissible for the Prmcce to give written notice of tbeir 
intention to propose any subject for inclusion in the agenda more than two months before 
the session of the Ohamber 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that by tying down last year tbo pro- 
bable dates of tho session of the Chamber to the second or third Monday in 
February, and those of the Standing Committee to the third Mondays of 
March and November, they bad fixed a period of throe months between tho 
Ohamber and the Standing Committee mootings. But*, according to tho 
present rules, the members must give written notice of their proposals to 
tho Chancellor two months before the fixed date. The resolution therefore 
made it clear that the notice required need not he two months but might be 
longer and would also evolve a convention for resolutions being received 
after the Standing Committee meetings to be dealt with through correspon- 
dence. The Ohamber adopted the resolution, 

7. Broadcasling in States. 

In asking the Chamber to consider the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee regarding Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application 
to In<&n States, the Maharaja of PaxiaIiA said that tho draft resolution 
regarding the question was first approved by tho Chamber in 1926. Since 
then the hroadoasMog licence fee of Rs. 12. and tho broadcasting company’s 
share of Es. 10 had been reduced in British India to Es. 10 and 8 respec- 
tively. The Standing Committee recommended that similar reduction be 
made in the Indian States. Experience showed that the proposal to apportion 
shares of the broadcast receiver licence fee could not be maintained 
on the basis arranged in 1926, that each State should retain the broadcast 
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roooivor foos il colleotod, and should have no claim to share similar liconoo 
foes levied by any other State or in British India and that similarly British 
India should have no olaun to the brodoast receiver licence foes collected 
by Indian States. It was found impossible in practice to dotormino the 
extent to which receivers might bo served by one particular broadcasting 
station. Consequently, the only practical solution was that broadcast rcceivor 
licence foe collected in Biitish India should be retained by the Government 
of India and the fees colleotod in Indian States should acoiuo to the States 
conoeinod. These airangoments were based on reciprocity. The Standing 
Committoo bad also secured assurances that inatrnclions would bo issued to 
the authorities concerned that the term ** seditious ** in lespcct of censorship 
might be understood as including matters offending against States in India. 

The Mahaiaia foimally commended tho following resolution for the 
apportionment of licence fees for the acceptance of tho Chamber — 

** Bach State and British India should collect bioadcaating receiver licence foe for 
the stations within its own tciiitory, an<l wouUl have no claim to a shaie of similai 
licence fee for stations outside its own tciutory , hut the collecting auUionty would, 
of course, bo fiec to pay any shaie of the fw's collected to any broAdcanlmg agency, 
whether inside 01 outside Us teintoiy, which due^, <m fact, piovido a bxoadoastmg boivice 
to falations within that territory ” 

8 Inter. Statal Loans. 

Tbo Iasi resolution, which was also moved by tho Maharaja of PatiA-LA, 
related to capitalists and financial agents. Tho original draft stipulated^ that 
tho previous consent of the Government of India was ossontial to all intoi" 
Stahal loans by one Ruler to another without which tho loan was to bo at 
the lender’s risk and without which tho Govornmont of India would not 
ordinarily intorvone to securo its repayment. Tho Mahaiaja of Patiala 
explained that obiection was raised to the draft and tho Standing Committoo 
made soma alLoiations by which loans from one Ruler to another were dis- 
tinguished from loans from one State to another, the latter requiring the 
ooDsentof the Government, but not tho former. The final form of the 
resolution made it clear that tho information rciiuirod of loans proposed by 
States was necessary not to avoid tho possibility of such loans clashing w^h 
similar operations by tbo Government of India, but meiely in order to give 
the Govornmont of India an opportunity of offering friendly advice on tbo 
subject, if necessary, as they were supposed to know more of tho money 
market than tho State concerned. It was, however, undorstootl that tho 
resolution would not apply to tho case of short term loans for temporary 
purposes only from banks rcooginscd for the purpose by the Government of 
India. Further the term “ alien ” would include Biitish Indian subjects, 
as also subjects of other Indian States. 

The Chamber accepted the reBolution, and was adjourned till next day. 

THIRD DAY--27tk PBBRUARY 2 93 0. 

At the Princes’ Chamber on this day the Maharaja of Patiala made a 
welcome announcement that the Nizam of Hyderabad had telegraphed him 
announoing Bs. 100,000 for the Chamber’s funds towards the preparation of 
oases relating to eoonomio and fiscal relations between British^ India and 
Indian States \ one lakh towards the Chamber’s deputation attending London 
and an annual contribution for five years beginning from 1930 of Ra* 50,000 
towards the general budget, The Maharaja of Patiala expressed gratefulness 
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to their eeuior brother for this genoroua help which showed that the Nizam 
was ill sympathy with the Chamber's efforts to secure recognition of the 
rights and the interests of the F)tatos» (Applause.) It is also learnt that 
the Gaokwar of Baroda has withdrawn his resignation from the Chamber. 

Elections. 

The Chamber piooocdf'd to elections and ro-olociod the Maharaja of 
PatiaU as Chancellor for the fifth year by 26 votes against the Maharaia 
of Koshmere 11, and the Maharaja of Alwar, 2 votes. 

Thereafter Iho Maharaja of Ka«‘hmoro was re-olootod Pro Chancellor 
by an overwhelming majority. The Chamber then elected the following 
to the Standing Committee for the oomuig year: The Nawab of Bhopal, 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the Maharajas of Alwar and Bikaner and the 
Mubaiaj Eana of Bholpur. 

9. Welcome to Viceroy’# Announcement 

After eJectimi the Maharaja of Patiala moved the firsb resolution cordially welcom- 
ing the AunounCi'mpnt raailc hy the Vicoioy on the Ibt NoviMiber iOl39 expressing the 
hope that it might allay the teehngs of distiubt ami discontent throughout India. The 
(Jliamhcr noted with satisfaction the pioposal to call a Round Table Oouferenoe m Doadou 
of all mteiests conctincd and welcomed the opportunity afforded to the Indian States to 
paiticipate in it. The Cbambei also desired tiiat in view of the opinions expressed during 
the picsent bcbsion the Viceroy may be pleased to recommend that necessary oppoitunities 
be provided for con-nltation between Hia May*Bty*8 Government and leprcs^utativos 
nominated by the riinoea m regard to such practical proposals directly or indirectly 
aiOPcoting the Indian States as may emerge from the Round Table Oonforeno' or fiom the 
iccommendations ot the Indian States Committee’s report. 

The Maharaja of Patiala atiala in the oout'se of a speech said that the 
Princes had already expressed fchoir individual opinions welcoming the pro*- 
posala contained in the historic Announcement which would take its place as a 
document of the highest importance. It was a proof ot Britain’s good**wilI 
towards India and of her desire to arrive at a satisfactory and amicable 
sotfcloment of India’s problems. Ilehad no doubt that this policy of conciliation 
would help to allay distrust and discontent in British India, The Indian States 
were profoundly affected by the proposal of the Round Table Ooiiforouco. 
The Princes were glad that both the Viceroy and Ilia M ijeat/a Govornmout 
recognised the vital importance of the States being represented. They 
would fully cooperate to bring the deliborabiona to a successful conclusion. 
They only wanted an oppoitunity for discussion between them and His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to proposals affeotifig the States which 
might emerge from the Oonfereuce. The necessity for this was obvious. 
The Conference would deal with quoatioos affecting the Indian Empire 
and deal with the whole field of political supremacy exercised either 
as direct sovereignty or as pararaountcy by Great Britain in India. With 
the alteration of the structure of the Government of India the political 
relationship in which the Princes stood might also be insensibly but gravely 
affected. It might be that such changes as proposed by the Oonferenoe 
might be acceptable to them. It also might be that against some of the 
proposals the Princes might have valid objections to urge. Both policy 
and equity required that opportunity should be given to them to place their 
views before His Majesty’s Government. The presence of the ^ delegates 
from British India at subsequent deliberations of the joint parliamentary 
Committee had been promised to British India and they also asked for the 
same consideration. The relationship of the Indian States to the Crown 
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was essentially one that could not be changed without the consent of both 
the parties. The position of the States which was guaranteed in any respect 
without their being given an oppoitunity at every State to express their 
views. They still lemembered the conseciuences Ithat followed the doolara- 
tion of 1917 leading to the Government of India Act of 1919, 

The Maharaja of Bikaner wholeheartedly supporting the motion said that 
the Announcement was momentous, timely, statesmanlike and most weloom 0 » 
He had alioady given expression to his opinion on the Announcement to the 
press, lie did not think himself justified to take up the time of the 
Chamber* 

The Nawab of Malbrkotla supporting said the Conference affoided an 
excellent opportunity to the repiesonlatives of British India and the Indian 
States to meet His Majesty’s Government to discuss the problems affecting 
both. 

The Maharaja of Dewas (senior) said the policy inunciated in the decla- 
ration was momentous and embodies wise statesmanship The Piinces were 
grateful for the recognition of the States to bo present at the Conference, 

The Chief of Sangli said the Viceroy would be always reinemborod as 
initiating something which would reach the greatest common measure of 
agreement on the Indian problems. The Viceroy was entitled to a distinct 
place amongst the statesmen who bad contributed to the building up of 
the Empire* 

The Pant Saohiv of BiiOR said the country was grateful to Lord Irwni 
for giving an interpretation to the declaration of 1917 which had driven 
away the clouds of suspicion, Another importance of the Conference was 
that it had created a suitable machinery as was demanded by British Indii 
and also given the States an opportunity for joint deliberation for formulating 
practical schemes. He reiterated that the States could not agree to accept 
any proposal which violated their treaty obligations and sympathised with 
those British India leaders who were working for the good of the Motherland 
by constitutional methods. He strongly deprecated the resolution passed 
at the Lahore Congress and which threatened civil disobedience. 

The Viceroy putting the motion before the House said ‘ * It is naturally 
gratifying to me to find that this Chamber is prepared to sot the seal of 
its approval upon the Announcement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
which it was my duty recently to make. I have no doubt that Your High- 
nesses share the view that has always been mine own that the logic of 
events is gradually bringing us all very close to a consideration of very 
large problems and that in regard to some of these problems at least it is 
possible that differences in point of view may reveal themselves- not,— I 
hope, fundamental differences but differences perhaps of method of approach 
and 80 on. 

My own view has always been that as and when we reach that stage 
there was no need to feel unduly disturbed about the prospects of a successful 
issue' provided that all those concerned were willing with a reasonable 
spiric to sit down and discuss the real difficulties with a view to reaching a 
solution with regard to all interests which have to be mot and it was from 
that point of view that I for a long time have thought that the right solution 
of some of the difficulties with which you and I are immediately c 5 nfronbed 
W8 by this way of the conference, It is ali^ quite cleai^to any one who has 
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given the briofoat ou the most suporfioifil sturty to the all India side and 
oharaotor cf those present problems thit no one of them can satisfactorily 
be solved unless it is solved m harmony and in conjunction with those 
by which States are more particularly alTeotod, It is not necessary for mo 
to develop that to Your Highnesses but it is well th xt the public should 
appreciate that there are very few problems today with which British India 
IS interested than can bo treated as it wore in a vacuum without having 
reactions and impacts upon the problems of the States and it is for that 
reason — the widest possible reason — that I am sure that the policy of associa- 
ting Your Highnesses at the outset in those deliberations is not only wise but 
necessary. 

“ Your IHgbnosses have voiced the opinion of your Order which has been 
generally suppoited that the views of the States* represontativos at the 
fortlicoming conforenocs should be accorded equal consideration with the 
views of those who represent British India. 1 need hardly give you on 
behalf of Ills Maiesty s (rovornment an assurance that it will be so. (Hear, 
hoar.) I have already on another occasion defined on behalf of Hu Ma3e8ty^s 
Oovornraont what I anticipate will be the general purpose of the conference 
and I have no doubt that the opinions of the representatives of the States 
will thore I ocoivo consideration that they deserve and that will be commen- 
surate with the importance of the place that the States hold and will hold 
in the general falnic of the body polifeio in India. 

** With legard to the last, the third part of the resolution moved by 
Ills Highness the Chancellor, I would remind Your Highnesses that in the 
original communications from Sir John Simon to the Prime Minister — though 
I have not got it now before me, the terms are in my reoolleetion— I thialr 
he suggested and it was accepted by the Prime Minister that the conference 
should include representatives from the States to meet Hu Mojest/s 
Government separately or together as necessities might suggest and there- 
fore I anticipate that IIis Majesty's Government in accepting that proposal 
must no doubt have had present in their mind the possible desirability of 
from time to time separate consultation of the kind adumbrated in the third 
paragraph of your resolution. So far as I am concerned it is not possible 
for me to add anything to that statement but I shall transmit to His Majesty's 
Government the expression of the view, if it finds acceptance this morning, 
and place them in possession of the reasons that have led Your Highnesses 
to favour it'' (Applause*) 

The resolution moyed by the Maharaja of Patiala was then passed 
unanimously. 


10. Butler Committee's Report* 

The statemeab of ih> Batler OommUtee that the Crown was from the brgttiaing 
of the 19th oentnry the < defaoto ' and unquestionable paramount power in India exercising 
s«:sei'aiu rights over the Indian States in alliance with the British Government seems to 
be historically inaoenrate. 

In these words the Maharaja of Patiaba, initiated discussion on the Butler 
Committee report. His Highness said than during the whole period of the 
Government in India successive Governors^General in India moat 
empl^oally repudiated any such claim and as late as the early days of the 
thero were many States which were acknowledged to he 
complex independent of the British Government* It is therefore surprising 
thht She Indian Steves Oommitton should have based their opinion on instane^is 
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ol intervention \^hlnh ibe treaty obligations and which 

were definilolv admitted by surceasivo UoN'eniuis-Genoral up to the time of 
the Mutiny to have }»eon iioomnatible \Mth such obligatioiip. 

Referring to the oommnt''e s claim that as a result oi the pararaountoy 
•which of neceFsiiy led the Ruti«b Oovennnent to take decisions and exercise 
authority boy ond the tenna of a tiealy tho Government of India had a 
right to interfeic in the intorn.d atrairs of the States even when the provisions 
in a treaty precluded them from doing tlio Maharaia of Patiala s'lid the 
committee did not fiillv rcah-^e the effect or implications of quoting the 
Government of India s own view v* pupport of the contention which the 
Prinops always had contoHted. ‘ If in the opinion of the committee the position 
of the Indian States which wis ginrante'id by solemn tioatios and engage- 
ments can bo alteied by occasional pionouiicoments of the Qovt»rnment of 
India it seoniR to me the committee have gone futher than oven the most 
ardent champion of the Political Dcpartinont\ 

The MaliiUaji of Patiak next leierrcd to a statement by the Oommil toe 
that intervention could not form the subject of any luloa or procedure and 
the decision to intervene n>ndi bo Ic It to the Viceroy specially when tbeie 
iH a widespread and popular dnnand {i>r a change in the form of Qovorrr 
ment, that is, a demand fir complete losponsiblc Government not due to 
misgovonmiont of the Ruler. The piramount power bad a right to suggest 
such measures as would satisfy that demand without eliminating the Prn.oe, 
The Maharitja of Patiala felt that th.it oxtraoiduiary dictum ran so 
contrary to the inalMuble ri^ht of the Princes that unless every member 
of tho Older ropudiatrd it, it might undexmine and dostioy the whole 
fabric of the policy of their States. On the other hand, the ohligatioiiR of 
the Biitibh Oovernmont to maintain ummpaiiod the privUegos, rights and 
dignities of the Piinoea involved a duty to protect the Princes against a 
popular agitation if such agitation was not due to miagovernmont* Ills 
Highness asked how this obligation could give the Government of India 
power to advise the Pi incos to change their hereditary and traditional form 
of Government simply because some of their subjects agitated for responsible 
Government and the volume and the intensity of the demand was to be 
judged not by the Princes themselves but by the Viceroy. 

The Obaiicellor also held that the conclusions which the committee 
had reached in regard to the relations which existed between the paramount 
power and the States wore (not?) on intelligible bases. After conceding 
to the Princes that the claims of individual States would be considered in 
the light of treaty, history, local oii cumstanoea and tradition, it was most 
difficult to reconcile the statement of the committee that the rehUiouship with 
the States did not merely rest upon treaties and engagements but waa shaped 
by Imperial necessity and the shifting ciicumstanoes of time. Discussing 
the questions of usage the Maharaja of Patiala drew a distinction between 
the effect of usage on a particular State in which a practice had been 
developed and uniformly acquiesced in and the application of a practice 
which had developed in one State to all States generally. He felt that the 
mere fact that a paitioukr usage bad been current in one State did not make 
it applicable to all other States. In this connection by the committee of 
the Pnvy Council decision that the relationship which existed between 
the Government of India and the States depended among other things on 
the decisions of the Secretary of State and the Government of India was 
not capable of the interpretation put upon it. 

02 
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Proceeding the Maharaja of Patiala said • ' The comraitlco have dcclaied 
with emphasis that it was not in acoorcLuico with hisU>ncal f.icts Ihat 
paramountcy gives the Crown dofinito rights and impo'^os upon it datioq 
in respect of certain matters only» Thes^ consicloi that the Ciown thiougtr its 
agents should have the right of interference for the good governmout of 
India as a whole as also forthegoodgovoinmontofindividnilStd.es, H 
such a view of paramountcy was accepted the Crown and its agents couhl 
claim any lights they chose to assert and the States would h ivo no right save 
those which the Crown agents thought fit to leave to them’. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next referred to the michtneiy suggested by 
the Committee to deal in future wita measures or poliona atfeoting the 
rights of the States and hold that the committee did not oven t luch the 
fundamental issues raised by the Piinces. The oontontion of the Pnnnes 
was that in the past the proot’dure adopted by the Political ^department 
tended more and more to encroach upon the rights of the States. The 
committee recommended that questions alfecting the Rtatos should be dealt 
with by the Viceroy assisted by the political secretary and whore the Political 
department of the Government of India disagreed the Viceroy might 
appoint an Advisory Council composed of the repiesentativos of Briush India 
and the States and in case such joint committees disagreed more formal 
committees be appointed. The Maharaja of Patiala held that the recommenda- 
tions ignored altogether the differences that aro^e between the Stales^ and 
the Political department which at present wore subieot to executive decisions, 
The demand of the States that suoh cases be subject to a judicial decision 
had been entirely ignored. The Mabaiaja of Patiala urged that the findings 
of the committee unless they were agreed to by the Chamber should not 
bo considered as authoritative pronouncements or interpreted as political 
practices binding against the States. 

Referring to the second part of the terms of reference of the Biitle^* 
Committee the Maharaja of Patiala opined that the leoommendation 
were also based on a confusion of thought. The committee had laid down 
that as a matter of principle the paramount power was not justified in 
interposing its authority to secure economic result which wore beneficial only 
or mainly to British India in cases whore the economic iutorests of British 
India clashed with those of Indian States. But the recognition of the 
claim was vitiated by the statement of the committee that the Government 
of India were justified in interposing their authority and ovor-riding the 
interests of the States for the economic good of India as a whole. 

Lastly the Maharaja of Patiala felt difficulty in appreciating why the 
committee should have volunteered opinions on various financial questions 
after accepting the claim of the Indian States that the Government should 
appoint an expert to investigate into the claims of the States for a share in 
the customs revenue and the adequacy of their contributions to Imperial 
burdens. In conclusion, the Maharaja of Patiala formally moved a resolution 
which recorded once again appreciation of the Princes of the active sympathy 
eyinoed by the Viceroy in supporting the request of the Princes for the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into their position. 

His Highness the Maharaja of KASHMIR, speaking on the Butler 
Opmmittee's report, said that he would be lacking in candor if he said that ite 
findix^ had satisfied the hopes which they had cherished* They had 
fmagiued a committee different alike in its composition end fuuotione from^ 
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that which uUunately matonalisod. It was expected that round a nucleus of 
Etiglish htato'^nien of reputation there would be grouped representativee of 
the Goveiimiont of Indian St ite^ together with finaiioial constitutional and 
politiCcil oxpeitR. Such a body would have been well qualified to conduct 
an impartial onquiiy into the disputed matters. Two feelings were upper- 
most lu tboir minds. Fiistly, they had become painfully conscious that what 
was called political practice whittled away their rights which they believed 
to have been safeguarded by treaties, secondly they found that their position 
was one of considerable uncertainty, not merely in regard to their future 
relations with a self-go voining British India but also in regard to their 
present relations with the Government of India. They wore anxious to 
find out precisely whore they stood, where their rights began and those of 
the Paramount Power ended, so that they might take stock of the part 
they wore called upon to play in the Greater India which they saw shaping 
before their eyes. Bui the Butler Committee, from the very nature of its 
personnel and its restricted teims of reference, could not conduct the examr 
nation saiisfaotoiily. The Committee, by its own admission, was not a 
judicial tribunal. This was conclusive evidence that the States could not 
rt^ooive at its bands that kind of award which was their principal reason for 
asking for an enquiiy at all. Even though, by the admission of the com- 
mittee itself, the tiPHties and engagements concluded by the British Crown 
may have been departed from on various occasions within a few yeais 
subsequent to then oiiginal ratification, the fact remained that Queen Victoria 
had confirmed these treaties and engagements in 1868 subsequent to the 
Mutiny. Duiingthe peu.d of confusion which followed that lamentable 
ocounonce, the might of Great Britain was perhaps more absolute in India 
than at any period. The Indian States might have been easily swept away 
then, but, ou the contrary, Queen Victoria cor, firmed the treaties and 
origa{i:ements, and they were also subsequently confirmed at various intervals. 
How could it be open, His Plighness asked, for the Indian States Committee 
to base so many of their findings upon the alleged fact that the validity of 
treaties was in reality dependent upon political practice and even upon the 
one-sided executive decisions of the Government of India or of the Secretary 
of State 1 

His Highness the Nawab of BHOPAL said that the Butler Report was 
a sad disillusion and must ho a disappointment to the Government of India 
as they did their best to assist the committee in their inquiry. The most 
vital question, namely, the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the States, was tieafeed in a voiy summary manner. It was dealt with in 
short 49 paragraphs which were neither a reasoned presentation of the 
subject nor a full, accurate t»r logical survey of it. His Highness criticised 
some of the findings of the committee to show that their relationship was 
with the Crown, that their treaties were made with the Crown and were 
of continuing and binding force, that the States should not be transferred 
without their own agreement to a relationship with any new Government 
in British India responsible to an Indian legislature. Gonoluding, His HfgV 
ness said that they had valid reasons to he dissatisfied with the manner in 
which their case as a whole had been handed by the committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja 0 ! BIEANEB said that it was a good fortune 
and highly gratifying that there should be in India a Viceroy like His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to deal with matters of such vital importance arising 
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out; of the Bailor Report;. lie added. 'It will 1m a a.iutro of satisfaction 
aid encoura^reuiont to the Slates ifi in the host ini or oi India and (ho 
Empire and with a view to launchuij:? anti othuvini^ tin inoc\«s of a liheial 
constitutional advance bnt,h for Biitish Inlii and the Staler, IIh M*dosty% 
Goverumont are successful in securing? the con*^ent of Yuiv EKO'illency to act 
as our Viceroy for a further peiiod.’ 

His Hip^hnosa said that thu'e was no Uck ot sympithy wdh the Stdea on 
the part of Sir Ilaicourt Butlor, If there w'*'re niHahwf.ictoiy features of 
(he report, these wore due t > the e^breunlv dillicult imtui’o of the pruhlems 
involved and the fact th it tluM'C was no pu'allel for (In inifim position which 
the Indian States hold. His Uijrbnw oonhmiMl ' 1 ani not prepared to 
regard the repoit as the end of things hut lather as the Im ‘inniiig of things, 
from the consideration of which and ftom (he nogoliatioiH resulting from 
which a final settlement on lines ecj[uitablo aud f ur ti the Sta^'ea might 
reasonably be expected to ensue/ 

Continuing, His Highness referred (o the goofl .dm')sph^re which 
followed the War and wieh'^d that it had hoeu ntilirmd for working nut a 
solution to tho mutual advantage of both sides. He regretted to say that 
that opportunity had been W, They mu-t have clear cot formulas which 
should not be suhiect to the whims of political seorotarioi or Vioeroy<? or 
Secretaries of State. His Highness held that extravagant and exaggerated 
imperialist claims were icconsistont with the pledged words of Great Britain 
and would nob help the present situation. He was sure that the Viceroy 
would leave to his successors a legacy which would put a s»top to the tirosent 
system of flux and drift. His Highum quoted approvingly Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's recent words about Egyp(*, which ho said, applied v^ itb equal 
force to India, and ended in the wordji of the Premier : * I will he optimistic 
to the end'. 

His Excellency th' VICEROY said that tho discufsinn that had taken 
place was most interesting and, ho hoped, rIpo useful* 1 heir Highnesses 
had not shrunk from giving very frank expression to (heir views on matters 
on which they disagreed with the findings ot the Butler Report. 

The words he should emphasise were the words used by His Highness 
the Mabaraia of Bikaner, that ihU wa» the beginning and not the 
end of the diaoussiotis and that both Their Bliyhin^ses and flis Majesty's 
Government would have ample opportunity to consider and discuss these 
things together and on which there was sure to emerge a large measure of 
agreement. As regards the various dotailid resolutions on the report, 
the^ Viceioy said that ho would not be prepared to commit the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State on a declaration of policy on matters which 
were still in an early stage of discussion. As regardi^ the general criticism 
of the report, it was hardly likely that those enquiries would succeed in 
producing a report that would give uiiiver<ial satisfaebion. Such reports 
were produced rarely in human affairs. The Viceroy had no doubt that, 
as Sir Haroourt Butler had told him in private talki the true value of the 
report was to stimulate discussion like the one which they had etiioyed this 
afternoon. The Viceroy had no doubt, at least on one pofut, that one 
broad result of the iuvestigatiou and report had hern to ensure to their 
1 an opportunity that their Highnesses had wanted for sometime 

getting matters of such importance into the arena of practical 
If through inadvertanoe or for other reasons in the past this 
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could not be brougbL abr^uL tben be saw nothiug to regret but everything 
to \\elconie the evnits which had led to such frank discussion among the 
paiticn coroeriied. lie could not agiee with all that had been said by 
Their Highiio^^ses, but he welcomed this practical discuasion on matters of 
which all of them recognised the impoi lance. 

The Tosolution was tikeii unanimously passed and the Viceioy thanked 
the Chamber for appieoiating his woik in this connection. 

11. Giving Effect to Resolutions 

On thf’ niotmn t»t His H'ghnchfi thf Chief of Sangli, the Chamb r utioylcci a irsolu* 
turn anthoiiMiig the Ptdii<lirc! oommitto* to take buch irnunal acfeion as miy be nocpssary 
during Ih*' couibp of tt»e year and specially to undeitake ncgolidliouj m fuitlierance i>t 
the lebolutniib a optid at this tmion and m othci BesbmiiS, 

The Chamber then adiourned till next day. 

POURTH D AY - 2 8th* FEBRUARY J 930* 

12, Relations with Paramount Power, 

Th* Na'vab of Bhopal moved a reBo*atu.n ospicasing the opinion of lh<* Ohambi r 
that the time had auiv»‘l h> n vihe its ooustittttiou wUh a view to enlarging its functions 
and po.V' rj. 

In moving the resolution on this day Hia Highness said that in spite of 
the fact that the functions of the Chamber which was a result of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reforms were purely advisory, it has more than justified its 
existence. The committee of their Ministers dealt with a number of 
questions which had been a source of f notion betwem the Government 
of India and the States. The question ot Air Nwigalion and the rules 
relating to employment of Europeans and others in their services were 
two of such instances. Lastly the appointment of the States committee 
could also bo regaided as an achievement of the Chamber. By whatever 
cnteiion it might be judged# whether by the number and importance of its 
achievement in the variety of Its interests or the help it rendered to the 
Government of India, success of the Chamber could not be denied, The 
record of the pnst nine years justified the proposal that the powers and 
functions of the Chamber be enlarged* He did not contemplate that the 
Chamber should in any way interfere with the lights of the paramount 
power. But bo felt that they could legitimately claim for their mutual 
good to bo more fieely associated with all questions of policy afl^ecting 
the States. 

The Nawab of Bhopal also believed that u the functions of the Chamber 
were enlarged those Princes who, so far had kept aloof, would recognise 
that the time had come to abandon their policy of isolation* Lastly, the 
Nawab said that the constitution of British India was in the melfeiug pot 
at Ihe Round Table Conference, which was expected bo meet before the 
next session of the Chamber. It was only wise that their repiesentatives 
should go to the Conference with a clear idea on the subject. He regarded 
it as premature to indicate the direction which their advance might take, 
That was a matter, he felt, which should be left for discussion with which 
the Political Department should also be associated* 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanaciar, seconding tbe resolution of the Nawa^ 
of Bhopal in regaid to Ssnads said that the Princes had always felt very 
strongly on that subirot. From the different interpretatiops put on Sanadsr 
a great deal of hardship and injustice had been caused to several States* 
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He rcoog«is<'(l that tho Crown had iho power to cuiUil the puweis of the 
States in cort.iiu cases, but San ids did not confer any new rights. On 
the other band it was a restatement- of the privileges and rights enjoyed by 
the States and as such should not ho .tllovvod to operate to the dotriraont of 
the Princ3s. 

Tho Mahaiapi of Patiala, siippoitiug tho i evolution, hold that tho 
Sanad was a sign of nmtuil consent, and the grant of it should not bo nude 
tho occasion to deprive the States of their powers. 

The VioiSROY, putting the motion to the Oh imbor, deelinod to express 
hiB personal opinion on matters of fiot oi of law. He rocogmsod the 
usefulnofas of the fact tb.it attention had been drawn to the matter. 

The Chamboi’ adopted the losolution. 

13 Fiscal Claims of the States. 

Ifc IS undvmabl? that, m tho p.ist, th-» if‘v<Miues, ficra tho .h'paTtmpttts of 

gHiicrai utility m this puuntiy, b«v‘Q je'amod tiy B*innh India, nu sharp bring 

givrn lo tho States, Tnat hgiiunato •■ImnMa long ovridne and wp air natvnally an^i >ns 
that there should bo no <je'ay 111 dealing an exprit commitirr upon which the vksvs ol 
British India and of the Htateb ahouJd bi* adi^quately icpTeeentrd. 

In these words the Maharaj i of Kashmir moved a resolution, reriueating 
the Viceroy to appoint an independent export body to explore the fiscil 
olaims of the ytates after ensuring that tho personnel and terms of reference 
were settled in agreement with the Standing Committee of the Ohamhei. 
The Maharnja of Kashmir said that the necessity of making the committee 
independent and composing it in such a way that its decisions were impartial 
was obvious. He urged that the terms of reference of such a committee 
should include all the fiscal and financial questions which they regarded as 
at issue between them and British India, 

Tho Nawab of Bhopal, seconding the losohition, pointed out the oa^^es 
of salt, opium and custonis <is sume ot the fiscal points at issue between 
British India and tho SfcatO'i. 

The Jam Sahib fuitber supported the resolution. Equity and policy 
required a committee, the scope and personnel of which should he demded 
in consultation with tho Chamber as recommended by the Butler Committee, 

Tho Pant Sachiv of Bhor held that the ootnmiM,eo should have been 
appointed long ago and a readjustment ot tho fiscal policy of tho Government 
of India was urgently demanded* 

The Viceroy appreciated tho object of tho losoIuUon and recognised 
the necessity of some woik which must bo done, lie assured them that 
the task as recomraondod by the Butler Committee would be initiated in 
oensultatiori with the Standing Committee, He was not sure whether tho 
Committee would be appointed at once or should wait till tho report of the 
Statutory C<immisaion was published, to take proper guidances from it, 

The resolution was adopted. 

14. Intervention in internal Affairs, 

In the opinion ot thi* Chamber, the time was now opportune for ttchuing, hy joint 
oonBahatiou between nomun'es of th*! V'*c»'r»y and tbobd of tho Chamber, ih«* basis of 
intervention in the internal affans ol Stan*. 

lu moving the above resolution tho Maharaja of Bikanir said that 
the opinion of the Butler Oommittoe that paramountoy must remain para- 
.mount was a counsel of despair. If they could lay down in what case 
theijb' should be no mtervention, they would achieve something. The present 
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policy wa& like netting up two sovereigns in one State, one the Euler and the 
other, the foliticftt Agent. He bittoily complained of repeated mterferonoe 
even in domestic atfaiis and intrigue by State offiouils was encouraged. The 
Mahaiaja of Bikaner aaitl that the fewer the niteiveiitions, the greater 
would be the all-round prospeiity in the States and their relations with 
the Government would bo haimonioub. He said there weie two schools 
of thought, one bolding the view scrap the treaties ” and the olhoi 
“ honour them in the fair name of England. So also, one school was for 
intexvenlion, while the other was opposed to it. A popularised foim of 
Government may leave the Pi nice alone or may like to work in co operation 
or may oven tend to intervene in State aff.uis. I’he Maharaia said that 
chase very fears compelled them now to be assuiod that their interests will 
be ferafeguaided and that there will be no inlorvcnlion. 

In suppoUing the lesolution, the Nawab of Bhopal said that their 
tioublo lay in the evil lesults of the misapplication of the doctrine of 
paiamountoy. All of them wore attacked more or loss senon&ly and fiequently 
with discomfort in the foim of interventidn, the results of which varied from 
feelings of uneasinebs and occuireuces of acute irntation. It was regiettable 
that the chief exponents of the doctrine had wisely loft its extent undefined 
or to the idiuhyi ciasics of individual political oflicers. The Butler Committee, 
to whom they looked to impiove matters, had failed to do so. In their 
opinion, imperial necessity and new conditions might, at any time, raise 
unexpected situations and consequently they held that paramountoy must 
remain pai amount. The Gommitteo also added that paiamountoy must fulfil 
Its obligations, defining or adapting itself to the shifting ncoossilies of time 
and the progressive development of the States. The Nawab of Bhopal 
asked how they could fail to take sUrin at this view which overlooked the 
limits sot by anoiorit and solemn treaties. The future will ii deed be dark, 
if on paramountcy and paramountoy alone could the States rely for Iheir 
preservation through the generations that w^ero to come. They, instead, 
stood on the firm ground of their treaties and on the good faith of the 
British Government. To-day, they wanted confidence with regard to interven- 
tion and they would be satisfied. 

Proceeding, the Nawab said the Piinoos recognised that, in some very 
exceptional oases and on the basis of mutual consent, the intervention of the 
paramount power in the internal affairs of the States would be justified 
but only then would any deviation from the implicit rights of Princes he 
permissible. In all other cases, Prir.ots *^are and shall remain absolute 
rulers of their States and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall 
not in any manner be introduced,” The resolution, if given effect to, would 
serve a most useful purpose and put an end to the persistent and petty 
infringements of the rights by individual political officers also. The Nawab 
of Bhopal believed that the appointment, as pioposed in the resolution, of 
a joint committee to deal with the subject was advantageous both to British 
India and Indian States. ** Should it succeed in laying down a definite 
policy consistently with our treaty lights and obligations, it would remove 
all oapses of friction and misunderstanding and would give us oonfidenoe* 
In this it would do a great service to the cause of the Indian States as 
well as to the cause of the Empire ” 

Seconding the Nawab of Bhopal and urging the revision of the constitu- 
tion of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Patiala held that the Chamber had 
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dealt with a clao ^enso of rcspoTisibility and morloiah m wUh many very 
delicate questioTm. They woic grntefnl to the Chamber fni piviiifr them 
ail opportunity of woiking tofselhor. It Ime done much t<» hi oak doun the 
isolation hot.weeii nulividual luler's which, in his opinion, had dt»!ic iniinite 
haim not. merely to thoir Slates Init to the OoveumiPit of India. Ho 
concnired with the movoi that, the time had arrived fo ievi-*o the eoiP'Mtntion 
of the Chamber ai.d enlaive ita poworfl. 

'Iho Mahaiaja of PnwAR suppoiting said that the Chamhei had done 
valuable services to the Empire and, in these d.ijs of demociaoy, imt the 
individiml but tho colleetivo voice had the womht which w^ns likely to he 
aooepted. Tho Pant Saohiv of Bhor fuithor suppoited tho r'^olutior, 

Tho Maharaia of Bikaner, ohumint: I hat he was one of tho U under-, and 
the fiist Chancellor and also for five conseeutive yeais, held that tho useful- 
ness and potentialitios of Iho Chamber vver*' \eiy Itrge. Ilo hoped that 
with enlarged functions and powers it. would '>oon bo m the position originally 
intended for it. Ho pointed out fomo of the subj'cts which the Chamhor 
w^as piecluded from discussing. Ho specially mentioned, in this connecliuin 
the case of tho Indian State foicoa which were primarily maintained for the 
defence of India and the Empire and the internal security ot States could 
not be discussed by the Chimbort Another subjeot ho mentioned was th.^ 
question of simplification of the political relation between tho States and 
tho Pubtioal Depaitment and he urged the nroeasity of direct e.»inmunication 
with the Central Government as intermodfarios caused delay ar.d misunder- 
standing* Ho further urged that there should be a single iulormediary In'tsveen 
tho States and the Viceroy, namely, the Agent to tho Guvornor-Genorab 

After suggesting the provision of a clock and a bell for calling the 
attention of the members bo the timedimib, the Maharaja of AtwAE deprecated 
canvassing as a thing beneath a Prince, although it was a perfectly legitimate 
parliamentary procedure. Referring to the main resdution, ho rogiettod 
that the eastern States of Ugjputana had no direct acces^i to the Viceroy 
while comparatively new Stales in Madras and the Punjab enjoyed the 
privilege. Quoting the Montford Report, he urged the claims of big States, 
specially those of Rajputana, for direct access to the Viceroy. This will enable 
their relations to be more harmonious. 

The VrOBBOY, speaking on the resolution, said : — 

The two speeches to which we have listened have be^n delivered with 
great frankness and been full of interest and I should like if I may, though 
constrained to make one or two observations in regard to them, to congratulate 
those who have delivered them upon the ability with v hioh they marshalled 
their observations, I made a few observations on this question in my 
opening speech to which I do not desire to add anything material and which 
I think represent my general feeling on this very diflJoult question. I 
intervene for a moment or two now rather for a di6ferent purpose, I think 
that there is perhaps a certain danger if the matter is left before the public 
at the stage, There may be some danger of the public obtaining an incorrect 
perspective of the problem which should be as much regretted by Your 
Highnesses as it would be by myself. H. H. the Nawab of Bbopsl, in seconding, 
.said that he was proposing to apply himself mainly to the situation to-day 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, in proposing, told us he would in part 
"h&nself to the position of yesterday and I could not help tiinWng 
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that the itnplicalion of a part of his speechi moving the resolution) would 
bo that Political Officers and Rulers aro perpotuilly at loggerheads* 

H. H. the Mahiraia of Bikaner ; That was not my intention. 

The Viceroy ** I need haidly say that I myself am proof against such 
a mieconception, lam only seeking to protect the public who might be 
left to wonder how any system open to such difficulties could work at all 
and while both H. H. the Maliarajiof Bikiuerand I should no doubt agree 
that there might ho occasions on which the Political Officers or, for that 
matter, the Rulers might say or do things that wo, wiser than they, should 
piofer to h.ivo said or done (bflorontly yet, lam sure that none of Your 
HtgbnesaoB would contest the statement that the lelations of the Rulers 
with the Politic il Officers and the relations of the Political Officers with 
the Rulers have been in the main one of mutual respect and mutual 
friendship and that each officer and the Euler with whom he served have 
probably a long period of friendship to their credit and that brings me to 
the general observation that I would make. 

I think it is important in considering this matter to keep our eyes 
fixed upon the roalities of the problem* I do not for a moment contest the 
Nawab Sahib’s views that it is of great importance to the Prince to seek 
as close a definition as possible of the basis of intervention. On the other 
hand, I would ask him to draw what seems to me a moral, full of siginfioanoe 
from the fact, as pointed out in Sir Harcouit Butler s leport in paragraph 
87 in which actual cases during a period of ten years of intervention are 
enumerated and as anybody can see who looks at the paragraph in which 
they are set out in their own fortunately very insignificant and limited 
proportion. I have yet to learn of a wellmdministered statewhich has ^ ever 
bad cause to complain within our own working time of unreasonable intw* 
vention by the representative of the paramount power. ^ 1 speak no doubt 
from a diflferent angle from that of Your Highnesses in this matter because 
I speak as one who is responsible for advice given to the Crown on this 
matter of intervention and I can assure Your Highnesses what ^y^ will 
be very ready to believe that there is no part of the Viceroy s duty to 
which he devotes more anxious thought or which causes him a greater 
measure of di«?quiet and anxiety than the cases on the border line of rights 
or the desirability of intervention , 

** It is commonly said that intervention should be closely defined and 
should be as far as possible divested of any discretionary element. With that 
as an academic principle, many might be disposed to agree but I would ask 
Your Highnesses to bear in mind that tbe kind of case that we all have m 
mind or have before usj that of extreme miagovernmaiit or extreme financial 
embarrassment leading to misgovern ment that any of those oases do ultimately 
involve-— and it is as well that it should be recognised— do ultimately involve 
discretionary action. The Viceroy, when any such cases arise, has to ask 
himself, If the degree of financial embarrassment in this state is^ such that, 
unless it is checked it will lead to gross misgovernment and will leadbo all 
evils that will follow from that’' and, therefore, it is in my judgment impos- 
sible to suppose that whatever plan you adopt to regulate the rela^ons of we 
paramount power to the Indian States, you can ever wholly get rid 0 ! timt 
discretionary reserve of judtment that has to be allowed in the person of the 
Kf ng’a representative* I do not know that I should have been moved to make 
tbeM observatioDS had it not l»en for ono obaervation that fell irom Hi, 

63 
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HighDMs the Nawab of Bhopal in which ho said, disouasinjj this very point, 
that he thought that, in very exceptional cases and on a basis of mutual 
consent, intervention might be justified. I do not think there is ever likidy to 
be mutual consent because my whole case is baaed on the assumption that there 
would be 80 grave an instance of maladministration that the maladinuusti itor 
would be the last person ever likely to consent and therefor*', I an airaidthat 
the Nawab in that respect is advancing an ideal which in tins imperfect Wiirld 
we can hardly hope to attain. Your Highnesses know sufficient of my mind 
and you know sufficiently the minds of my predecessors to foi'l sure that inter- 
vention; while it must, as I think, lotain that didorctionarv olomonfc for which I 
have argued, is resorted to only in the rarest possible cases and that it is with 
the utmost distaste and utmost reluctance and unwillingness thit report is 
had to it. Therefore, while I proceed to put the motion to the Chamber 
and while I should be willing to go as far as I possibly can with Your 
Highnesses in examining general grounds on which, in mutual consultation, 
the purposes of tee resolution might be examined, I did fool bound to 
make it plain in justice to what I conceive to be ray responsibility and in 
justice to what I also believe to be Your Highnesses’ purposes that as fat 
as I can see there will be real difiiculties in any attempt to loduoo to a 
narrow legal definition matters that, in some of their aspects for reasons 
that I have said, must always oontirme to retain discretimiery elements.” 

After the Viceroy bad concluded his speech on the mtoivontion 
resolution the Nawab of Bhopal explained that what ho said was that, 
though , Political Officers had been their beat friends on the whole, not all 
of them were so and it was these unfortunate exceptions wb^ had done 
the damage# The resolution was put to the House and carried* 

15. Tk« Crown's Obligations. 

The Maharaja of Alwar moved the next resolution, pUomg on recoid the coos Wered 
opinion of the Ohambet that th tra« relarionship of tb« tStatfs with the Crown was 
founded npon (1) parties and engagements which bound parties and (2) the usage whieh 
was established by mutual oou'ient. The Ohambor was of opimou that the obligations 
of the Grown and States, arising under these two heads, remained unaffected by the 
doctrine of paramountoy referred to in the Butler B«port, 

The Maharaja of AlwAR said the question was one of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty, the discussion on which was initiated by the Butiler Repoitk 
Quoting^ extracts, he pointed out the weak points of ibs arguments and said 
the position of the States was bound by treaties and ongkgcments. He 
enumer ted the nature of some of the misunderstandings in which interven*' 
tion might he neewary. Difficulty generally arose in correctly understanding* 
the terms, such as Vassal State, Sovereign State and Fcuditory State, about 
which miaoonoeption had already occurred in the past* His case was clearly - 
explained in the resolution. He reoopised that paramountoy without 
power of intervention would be meaningless. It was, therefore, necessary 
to explain fully all the implications* The position, taken by the Butler 
Committee, had no parallel in the world. The resolution, if accepted, would 
go a long way to allay distrust and suspicion* It was not their intention 
to weaken the hands of the Crown*. It was through the Crown that they 
expected treaties and engagements to be honoured and respected* Paramountoy 
pammountoy, deflaition or no defi*iition, the Princes of India were 
wends of the British Crown and would always remain so* t 

Dhoi^)?ur, supporting the motion, said the position defined 
In ^iMphottioq was clear and accurate* They would stand by tiwiy 
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roi^-iea an I d'U i sec ments* It was a faith with the Princes that Britain 
would never repudiate her obligations. Their loyalty was not dictated by 
the dootrine oi puamountoy and their attachment to the Grown was 
spontaneous. Ho mide a peisonal appeal to the Viceroy to give them 
sympathetic and powerful backing. The resolution was put to the House 
and oirviod. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

FIFTH DAY'-^lsi MARCH 1 930. 

16 Doctrine of Usage. 

TUt» Coamb^r hsKl its tlnal pitting to*day. The Viceroy pr*«Bide(l, 

The of BIKA^BB mtmd th it it was the opinion of the Chamber that the 

doctrmo oC and political piaotict»i as ezpoauded by the Indian States Committee, 
was ntnthi^r sound m its conception nor fair in its application to the relations subsisting 
bet wciMi the Gt own an i t ho Indian States ; that the doctrine had in the past been the 
cauKt* of Bcrioas and unjustifiable enoroaebraents upon the internal sovereignty and autonomy 
of Iniian States which were reoocniaei m solemn treaties, engagements and sanaris ; 
and that the course of pi act ice followed with respect to Individual States by the Political 
Department of the Government of In ila in certain eveninalities, which had neither been 
consistent nor nnitoim or to winch, from time to time, exception bad been taken by the 
Stab'S oonoiomed, or which arose during the minority, joint administration or any snob 
mterrugnnm when the Government of India held the poaitio'. of a tinitee with respect to 
the State oonoirned, could not afford any basis for intervention by the Government of 
India to the ptejndio* of the acknuwledged rights of the State. 

The Mahaiaji of Bikaner asked what usage was and how lb did originate* The 
States contended that the meie asking for the advice of a political officer did not turn a 
particular course into u<4age. He held that no usage had a binding force if it came Into 
conflict with treaties and no nsage would bo binding if it giew daring the minority of 
a Buler* Lastly, the usage of one State could not be applicable to other States. The 
Maharajt ot Bikau«*r complain*'d that although usage interfered with treaty rights and 
internal affairs, the States had no voice in f *'aming it. He referred to the case of Manipnr 
m 1891, when all usajteiani praottoos w*re dealed and dismissad by a stroke of the pen, 
a highly obj *otionable and illegal coarse. 

His Highness held that the question of usage or sufferance in the Indian States con'd 
not he judged by such practices bstwscm two independent foreign powers. Did the Govern* 
menti he ask*d, expi>ct us to declare a war or send an ultimatum when their treaty rights 
were sacrificed f said that the time had come for the revision of the whole policy. 

The Chh'f of SAHGLt supporting the motion said that the Paramount Power should 
not apply its authority m an arbitrary way, but with the conaent of the States, which 
course would be oonduoive to harmony He felt that it was incnnoeivable that there 
could be au unage with universal applicability. The idea that such a thing was possible 
had done immettse harm in the past. He urg;d that the time had come for an impartial 
enquiry in*^o the whole subjeet. 

The Viceroy put the resolution to the vote of the Chamber, which was carried nnani* 
moasly, 


17. British India and tha States. 

The Maharaja of KASHVItB moved the second resolution of the day, recommending 
the creation of an fffronve machinery for aettlemcnt, by mutual agre<»ment, of matters of 
oommon conc«*ra to British India and the Indian States His Highness said that In 
maUPTS of common oonoptn it was npcpssary, in the interests of both the parties, that a 
machinery should exist which would ensure a fully impartial oonsideration pf the views 
and interests of both. At prpsent, it was the paramount power that was oalled upon to 
decM* matters of oommon oonc**rn. That position was hardly lair either to the Paramount 
Power or to the Princ*^B, bpcause the Paramount Power was so closely identified with the 
Government of British India that deoislons in such oases were at times almost nerfotos 
based upon an inauffioient appreciation of the Princes^ rights. The Maharaja Of Kashmir, 
in support of this oontpntlon, referred to the evidpnee given before the Butler Committee, 
and sail that they o'aim^ that whatever machinery wasevolvpd, It should form part 
of the constitution of India and should be oreated by statute so that no other body forming 
part of that oonstitatioui might} have authority ovor it. 
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The JA.\i SAHEB of Nawanagar, seconding the lO'H'luhon^ a rnfiftmotlon b-t* 
ween the local and Imperial functions of the Onvernment of Iniia« The foimec 
were confined merely to the executive of British India, while m the litter aspect, the 
Government of India was vested with the impartial o ‘U'^iderafion of Indian intirests 
as a whole, and was expected to do justice b»*twcpn British India and the Indian 
States* The Jam Sahib held that in matters of common concetti between the two 
component parrs of India, the method so far followtd had b'*en for the Government of 
India to decide questions m its impf'rial capacity and decisions giv» n exparte Tho position 
would be accentuated when the Government of India eame more directly under tho 
control of the Legislature Th« Government of India had taken go far the position of a 
judge with the result that their interests had gone to the wall. hopt*d some suitable 
maohm^Ty would be devised to meet the exigencies of the case Ho moved for the 
creation of the efleotivo machinery for the settlement of mutual agreement of matters ot 
common concern to British India and the States, 

The Maharaja of DEW AS (Senior) felt that good many matters of common interest bet* 
ween the Indian States and British India should be decided by the common consent of all, 

The Boler of BHaW^LPDB further supported the resolution. H** sail the Legislative 
Assembly con Id criticise the policy of the Government if they wanted, but Spates 
could not. They did not wish to intt>rfere In tho internal affairs of Bnhbh India hut their 
inter^dependenoe was very close . Therefore, there was an urgent need of machinery as 
urged in the resolution. The resolution was adopted^ 

IB Pereonal Status of Princat. 

The Maharaja cl ALWaB next moved that matters affecting the personal and dynastic 
status of the Balers should be the subject of decision by the V C'rov. as the representative 
of the Crown in consultation with selected members of the order of Prmoes, 

The Baja of SltAMAUt in seconding the resolution, said that the Government of India 
would increasingly be responsible to tho Iniian Legislatnre and It was only fair that 
a similar latitude was allow^ to them, The resolution was further suppotied by the Chief 
of Baugli, 

The Pant Sachiv of BHOB opposed the resolution and snggf^sted an amendment to 
add at the end ot the resolntion if any Prince wl^thes to have this procedure a iopted 
in his case, when his status is sought to be adversely affected,** 

The Chief of JAMKH aNDI also did not accept the resolution. He did not regard the 
Chamber as a truly representative body. It wa^i only if the Chamber were a duly oons- 
tltated body, iucludiug great and small Princes, that such a resolution could be acceptable^ 
It was bis paiufnl duty to oppose the resolution. 

The Maharaja of ALWAB said that be did not understand the implication ot the 
amendment of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor« He said be wanted such consultation only 
after a Prince bad agreed to it 

The Maharaja of BIKANEB said that the misunderstanding was genuine, because the 
resolution was purposely kept in that form. The oasps contemplated by the i isolation 
were really those when matters like deposition, abiioatlon, curtailment of powors and 
tucoeition disputes were involved* Morpover th^v wished to imply, by this resolution, 
that such matters shonid be disposerl of by the Yiceroy as the representative of the Or >wny 
and not by any presput or future Governmfst of India. There was no attempt at fettering 
the freedom of the Vfoeroy*s action* It was the Chamber or its Standing Committee that 
was to be oonsnlted, but the seleolsed persons would naturally be those who knew the 
particular State and inspired confidence in the Euler conoerued. 

The TIOEBOY then put to vote the Pant Sachiv of Bhot*s amendment which had 
three supporters, and was rejected* The Viceroy said that in such matters the Viceroy 
generally endeavonred to purs e the line of action indicated. But Hi^ Brosllenoy met one 
difilonity* He found that it was easier to accept the Maharaja of Bikaner's interpretation 
of the resolution than to accept the resolntion in the literal form In which It appeared 
on the paper* The effect of the exact woiklng of the resolution wonld b<* to put the 
Vioerov^s powers in this matter in quasi commission. That was not, the Viceroy was 
fure. Their Hiohneissi* Intention. N ir was it possible for Hlf Excellency to accept that 
The Viceroy did not agree with the Chief of Jamkhaodi that the duty of opposi* 
Ijop was painful* It was healthy for the Ohamber^s debates to have as much differences 
of opfptou as possible. The Viceroy then put the resolution subject to the reservation that 
he Bid The rei61ntiou was oarf fed by a majer ity. 
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PLEA FOR RULE OF LAW *> iot 

19. Independence Creed Disapproved. 

The Malmrnja of ALWAR movH : This Narendm ManHal, while waloomfnf: the 
aUainmont by BriMbh ln«h.i of its due place among thf DomimotiB of the British 
Comraonwoalth at tbo earlit^et date possible onnhlstently with the necessary safeguards 
and lesarvationa in reept^ot of alt the different interests in thn country, rp^tffirms its 
repolution of last yoar, and desires to place on record its emphatic disapproval of the 
policy of separation from the Biitish Snupne. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that 1 ndependence was the law of life in every sphere^ 
One wiehes to attain independence, physical, mental or spintnal, but. while this was 
an inherent tendency, they had in this muniane world to accept the bondage of 
wisdom, That was the bondage that kf-pt srciety, commnnity, nationality and inter- 
natmiialism going Independence had thus to be regulated by the force of circumetances. 
So fat as the States were concerned, they were bound by the word of honour, given by 
iheir ancestors in their treaties and engagements : *' Subject to our allegiance and 
fidelity to the Orown we are free to si-fk as much independenee foi oor country as would 
enable it to hold its hi ad high among the sister Dominions’* We of British In-iia and 
of the tudian States, have different destinies to woik out, but we are unitedly bound in 
allegiano* to the same Orown We want to march together, provided that the link of 
the Orown continues to bind ua together and to render, while keeping onr identities 
separate, the greatest seivico we oan to our motherland. 

The Kawah of MALKRKOTL\, seconding the motion, assured tha Chambot that thair 
Order could resist every attempt to s**paiate India from the British Connection, The 
resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously 

20. Plea for R u I e of Law.” 

The Jam Sahib of NAWAMARAR nes:t moved that suitable machineries be made 
available to adjulmate upon all matters of a justiciable nature and to arbitrate finally npon 
thos** of a non justiciable nature in issue between the British Oovernment of British India 
and tbo Indian Srates or between the Indian S'ates inter se, provided that In the last 
named case both the parties agrees to the employment of these maohinerles. In case they 
do not, the piesent method for settlement sbimid continue. 

The J.im Sahib said that often cases arose which were matters for a Judioia! court. 
What form the machinery was to take, be said, ft was too premature to state, It might 
take the form of a Supreme Court or a Judicial Committee, but whatever form it would 
tak*», its decisions should be in the nature 0! a judgment and not merely a statement 
Of the laws and oiders of the Bri'cutive. He felt that British India wonlrt wclomne the 
proposal, which would definitely establish the rale of Jaw in the country. ** We are 
often asked to create the rule of law within our territories, and we only ask that the rale 
of law be esiabllshed between us and British India,” 

The Buler of Bbawalpur, Hcoonding the motion, felt that the resolution was a practical 
necessity The maobluery suggested would put at rest for all times the existing and 
future differences of opinion. The Chamber adopted the resolution, 

21« Simon Enquiry and the Statea, 

The Maharaja of PATIALA next moved a resolution heartily welcoming the realisaHon 
by Sir John Simon and hia colleaguee that any recommendation made by them regarding 
Britislf India could not afi'^ot the historical aod constitutional position of the Indian 
States, The Mahaiaja of Patiala said that their Order bad nothing to fear from an 
impartial enquity and, none conld modify their rights without their consent. 

The J Sahib felt that all schemes for a future oonstltutfou would he incomplete 
without a proper aiijustment between British India and the States. They wished every 
success to the Simon Ooromission in their attempt to solve the question of the future oonsti* 
tution for Biitieh India, In conclusion, he said that they oould not let the question of 
Indian States be made a party question in Eugland or India. The resolution was adopted. 

Obanoellor's Closing Eemarki. 

The Maharaja of PATIALA, the Obancellor, thanking the Viceroy at the conolnslon 
of the Session, discnssed at length the various needs of Indian Princes. He felt gmrified 
that the Committee of luquiiy into the fiscal and financial claims of the Princes would 
ba shortly instituted, but felt that the question of customs duty on goods imported for 
the personal use of the Eulers should be outside the purview of inch an enquiry. He urged 
that early efieot be given to laoh au exemptiou* 
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Referring to the Bound T.ihlt’ Onttfj rlu* Malntaji of Patiala pmntH ott»; tho 

Bf^dofiht*ir d»*h*gatt-Mi ‘ntpqnat»*ly r^'pr s^nfativp ani tvonu: Huuh a« to etiHuro 

tho point of vi(*w of tho i?r.it«’rt Ikmoq; «*ff *ctiv dy U i nNo an ^p;*‘8tod that., m 

oMition to th»> Sitann and Rutlwr Uqmrr^*, too loiovant ptitots tiom th^' pPom»rhng8 of 
the praai^nt apanion of fin* Ohunb^r and f.hp pvhhnc»* boforp th« Butloi Oomraitfcoo bo 
laid before tin* Uiund TiUlc 0>ntp»<*noa !Ih n>p;bn *bs n<*tt rofoiiot to thp mdpivndenoe 
moippmont and said that, although Ivi wimM refrain f»«m claifumi? the rlt»ht to dictato and 
piesonV a paitiootar p dioy to Bntian Indii, h« wont i m.ik' it clear tbit the Piinc'*a 
weif boind by th« ir i*ngav»‘*m«‘nN to the Ciown, which they cmld never break. They 
wou)d| however, weloonee Britmb ln*lia sittainin« Dmtnion Statua. 

Alluding to the Inhann Ovci^jtna, th^Mihataji of PatuU rrgardel Kenya tw a tent 
iflsue ami held that nothing w*ould satkfy th^ni ttnU*RR Indiana Overa aa wen*, aranteil 
complete equality of pollticil atatua and icononato opivirtaniti *8 thimighont the Enolro. 

As reaaicla lallway poHc}', the Maharaji of Patiala nrgf«i that the right of the 
Btatfa to have financial iuteiest *n the Unea paMshig thTOU<’h their f intones ahouM 
cJeaily be rneogtiised and effectively hMibacrved. Hlmilarly, in the ca<i« of lm»»« wiMiiu 
the 8ra»es, which by agreement wnultl Fall due to be poichaaed, tho States should have 
the flr«t opti »« to putchasc anti manage th‘*m. 

Hie HighnesR also suggeated that; Stoics U'l allowed to provide capital for railway 
conetiuotiim in the fuinre* He al^o reiterated the Statei* olann t* a ehaio in the petrol 
dutyi which would form the main financial hacking of tho Roads Committee, 

K**gatding the Vhotoy’a suggestion to eupnorfe the Oliu'fb* CoUeg«g, tho Maharaja 
of Patiala said that a committee had already been appointed to enquire into the qU‘'stiou 
of the training of minor pritiQ*e, ant he euggest^^d that the views of the governing bo In B 
of the colleges and local authoriticB together with the draft scheme should he referred to 
the proposed committee, fn conclusion, the Ohancellor expressed the hop** that the terra of 
Lord kwm’a Yicdroyaity woald be extended till the ooQBrimtional questions were settled. 

Viceroy's Spreah, 

fn closing the aeKsion of the Oharaher of Princes, the VIOR ROT made interesting 
extempore remaiks. His Hxeellency said that the attendance at tho session had perhaps 
owing 10 the importance of tho snbj ’ct discu’^se i been vm y satMactory. the admission 
of tho pregfl, their proo»*edlngs and tho thiowmg of the puhlio giz* on them had led to 
the interesting result that, it had ronsM oonniderable intorcat. in their proceeding* 5 and 
ttieif prooeedinga had cx*»rcfrte*I conmierable infiuenC'* on public < bought.. The Viceroy 
added that, tho interest in tin pioo‘*cdiog8 nf tho Hon^e w mid bn even enhanced, when 
Their Highnesses felt tho urge to resort ficqnnntly to fi cud nrn of debate They had 
been able bv businesaliKo and exponditious hamling, to conoludo tho programme in 
Spite of the immensely wide subjects covered. 

As regards tha Ohanoellor^s reference to tbs Round Tahl* Conferenoo and the 
delegation on behalf of tho Princee, the Viceroy assured them that he would use a‘l his 
Influenofl in see that their represtmta^iyps were those who would inspire tho confidence 
of the Ohamber, and of their Order He would welcorao tho aHsistatiO'i *if the Stan ling 
Committee or any Princes who would wish to express their view on Ibis matter. As 
regards the varfons resolutions pausori ev^n though he had not been able to sen eye to eye 
With them on all matters, the Ooyorameat would be helped by the axprassions of opinions 
made on these points. 

As for the Bntler report, U was apparent that th^y could not bs said to have given 
assent to any points in tbs report on which they bad n d exoressei themselves. 

The Viceroy appreciated greatly the fact that the princes, as a whole were nnanimmtsly 
of opinion that the proposed procedure by His Mij'stv’s Gt iv*»rament for tba true test 
of mar ters of great moment, had their approval. The Vlo*rny said, that every moraenl^ 
the convtoHon was growing more ant more firmly in him, that the Prinoeg an I the 
interests of the Slates urging tho woik in the wl.iest sense of the term, bad nothing to 
Jnsp, but. everything to gain by pnblicUy and a free examination of their oas*. The 
Viceroy complfm*»nted the Maharaja of Alwar on his femarkabln speech fn moving the 
resolution on the etihj‘Ot of In lep*ndonq«. The ViC*rny allied tha**, In so far aa Indepen- 
dence was to become a <iKmcw*te pnlitioal programme of BrUlsh India, it would not sucoeedi 
fn deriving any hope of support from A* I -India for that pr »gramme. Their Highnesses 
had rendered a public service by making that abnndantiy plain to the world. 

TTItf Cktmbtr ih$n 4isptr$a, 
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The Gafckwat on Autonomy of States. 

At thfl Slatr* BtuqaH, pivt‘ii by Ilth Hii*hn<‘88 tht' M-iharaja o( Baioda to Their 
thf' YiCt-^nty mt\ Latiy Irwm at. the Latmi YiJas Palacp, Barfda on th« 
2Jst /amary J930 Hm liighiuBd in propohing tho loaat ot Their BxGpllencies madt* the 

toaovviug hpetch * 

** It 18 now tnoro th^in 40 years biiicp 1 first had the pleasuie of welcoming the 
rfprcfifntativtMit the Queen JKmpuss to my ca|mal ami dunng those 40 yiats Baioda 
has bteuiliiy uphell us ullmncr with amt ha*< not t^weivetl fiora us loyally to the Ciown, 
T)unng my long life I have witneased many things, so many that I should wtaty yon 
if I b gm to entiiiier itt* them I h.ivp Been tiu* st Higgle of the South African wa* and 
the mt»r« leinhlc oideal of the German war, and I hav shnieil in tha anxieties of the 
Empire at those gnat ciHia, I have M*<n India advancing along the road to self- 
government ami l.ave ujoiced at tha oppor tunny given to hei to piove her capacity m the 
art of admiin^tiatinm 

“ Here too in Biruda, the 50 years of ray min have brought great changes. In ray 
educational efifoita m thi mgaiimtxon of my State, in my mea»<uieb foi economic develop- 
ment, In ray emieavoora to achieve social improvement, lean faiily claim to have been 
guided, dunng those 60 years, tolcly by the desiie for the pio'-peiuy of my people 

W« aie onc' moie on the edge of an approaching crisis, and 1 pi ay God to give a 
right judgment to all those who have the destinies of India m their keeping 

** I am spiCialiy glad to acknowledge tost nndet Your Bxcellency^s wise guidance 
the Iraportanco of the Indian States is leceiving fuller lecognition than it has ever 
before rtceived, ami that thcii voice will be heard at the conference, which Your Excellency 
announced the other day. 

AH my life long, £ have strived, so far as was given to one man to do, to uphold 
the dignity of the Slates and their future has been my dt-ep ami abiding onneern. We 
are piomi of our aneunt privHeg*»8. We ate pi oad of our century old alliance with the 
Biifcwh Crown, and wo earnesrly hope that whatever be the fate of India, those pnvileges 
and those friendly relations will in no wise be distuibed or altered, 

I would say, it I may venture to bpeak my raiml, tt at the points which in the new 
order of things to be, wo hold as e»p«*cially vital to our weif ire aie these 

Fiistiy, the need for the comp etc aatonoiny of the Sratea in iuternal affiirs, 

Btcomliy, the strict observance of our treaties, both in the letter and m the spirit, 

Thirdly, the establishment of an Independent court of arbitration to whicn both 
sides can appeal, as of right, and 

liaatly, the devising of some means whereby tha States will be able to speak with 
Weight in ail matters that are common between theoti and the rest of India. 

**L>ng and anxious thought has convinc'd me that only so can the States enjoy 
their ngbtlul place and that only so will British Imlia and the States advance together 
m quietness and confidence towards their appointed goal,^ 


Maharaja Patiala on Congress Policy. 

Spi^aking at the Basant Panobamf Durbar, held at l^ew Delhi on the 3rd Mrutny 
JlPSOf the Maharaja of Patiala said 

At this junoture I fi^el suie you will expect me to address yon upon the nolttlcal 
situation, which is critical alike for the Indian States and for British India. The time 
has come for us, the Eulers and the people of the States, to speak out our minds upon the 
problems which confront us, 

I need not say that we in Patiala have no desire to interfere in any manner wbat^ 
soever in tbosa matters which are the affairs of Btitlsb India alone. It le not; our 
bttsiopss to advise or criticise our neighbours, provided always that they lealiee that while 
they are entitled to manage their own affairs, we on our part, are equally entitled to 
manage ours But when an Ideal set op by a party lu I^HHsh India aff ct os also, then 
we shoold be doing poor service both to all India and to ourscives if we did not express 
our vi<»v^, < 

The Indian Kational Congress, which met at L'lhore during the Christmas wefk, 
has declared the goal of India to be complete indepi ndenoe. The British oonneohon, 
which generations of Biitisb India politicians inolnofng such aident pativde as the late 
Mr, Goicbale had taken pride In deeonbitg as providential, Is denounced as an ** unholy 
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thing ” and *• an etnbraco of death^^' ami India is ahb'd to am'k as hor object ivfl the 
mirage of •abBOlote and final atpHraium from the British Empire* Bm an imiepHtident 
Bnttfeh India, while the Indian Statea conuuue in relaiiouHlnp with the Biitiah Oiown, 
woo Id be no nation hot mere patch woik. I am convuio cl that the Ouna;reaa leadeia icahao 
this and that it w for all India that they desire indepemlcnc% 

In fact, they seem to asbunie that an independent But l»h India would absorb or at 
least have full authoiity over the Indian Star 8. trluch an Indu w»' of the 8tat.‘S—people8 
and Balers aiib*— are bound to oppose with all oar at length, The iiaoied «bligatum8 laid 
on ns hy our treaties leave us no alternative. By oui treaties and engagem^nta wa ate 
bound m honour to the British Ciown and have mcuried nbligatnma which we are 
determined to dischaige m letter and in spliit. We cannot, at the sugg^snoa of any 
person bowc'ver cmmrnt, or of any oiganizatmu howevur poweiful, treat these obligationn 
as of no account 

In these circumstances, h it not incumbmt on us to a»>k by what right the Onngiesa 
claims to speak for the Indian States ? If there are m tho Oongiess peisonH who ptofess 
to represent the people of the States, would it not be well to inquire how and by whom 
they are selected and what authority they possess to speak on bchall of Uh f And have 
we not gionnds for maintaining that in endeavouring thus to commit uh against, our wtU 
to a couise of action which we cannot poisibly pursue, the Oongress at Lahore has 
hindered and not helped the growth of that fiiendJy co-operation between the S area ami 
Britbh India, which alom* can foim the fmmmtioa of that Gieatet India to which wo 
all look forwatd ? It is time, I am oonvinond, that we of tho States should once more 
make it plain that we cannot enter into any working arrangements with Butish India 
excc'pt on the basis that the oonneoiion with Biitain is maintamod. 

This is enjoined not only by our treaty obligations which we must rc^prot but also 
by our conviction, shared by most lesponsible and patiiotic Inmans, that no nation can 
now aiSord to stand aloof and that a Dominion India is a highet achievement than au 
Independent India from the view point alik^ of India, of Britain ami of humaniry. 

We have heard it said that this declaration of ind.ipendenc»i as the goal of India 
is only an academic statement to which no exception need be taken. In my view, sack an 
attitude is profoundly mistaken. 

The history of the world has taught us that ideas themselves have a dynamic force. 
It is such ideas as those of severing the Indo-British connection which in the past have 
given birth to anarchy and revolution, whioh have not only caused widespread suffering 
to our country, but have served to rcr aid the very cause which they profess to advance. 
Do not therefore let us tail victims to the facile optimism which labels dangerous ideas 
as being mere academic enanciationa of amiable but misguided theorists. 

Again, what is the method by which tho advocates of iudepencienoe propose to achieve 
their goal I The Congress has left us in no doubt about it. ludepomienoe, which the 
Congress baa declared to be its goal, is to he aoideved by a mass movem^^nt We have had 
experience of such a movement during the days of nou«oo*operatl<m. Even when planned 
upon a smaller scale than that which is now being prepared, it led to jawlessness, crime 
and extensive violence. No people who aspire lor freedom can build on these quicksands, 
Freedom, 1 need not tell you, implies a stable social order and restrictions on anti-sooial 
activities neoessaty for the protection of that order. It necessarily entails restrietions on 
inuividual libetty in the Inteiests of tht^ community, 

Tbw position of the Indian Princes at guardians of law and order in their States 
would compel them to oppose, with all their resouioes, any movement which ptepares to 
umtermine authority and the foundations of social older. W« cannot stand Idle and lo^k 
on while attempts are being made to drag our States down into the whirlpool. We are 
bound to offer our oo«operatlon to the Government of British India for the maintenance of 
peace in the country and for opholding the principles of ordered Government. 

The Princes and peoples of the States have no intention of opposing political pro* 
greis m Butish India Wo have on numerous occasions, expressed our sympathy with 
the legitimate aspirations of that part of the country. We go further. We are willing 
earnestly to co-operate with any body of opinion in British India which is prepared to build 
on the sure foundations of our existing national fabric* But we refutte to follow the 
will o*-tbe-wiap of independcitoe, oecauae we are oonviooed that the outcome Will b« 
dUastrons in the extreme to the id al of that Greater India whioh ws cherish. 


The Princes of India have been di^icrlbed ** as being without any redeeming fea»^ure’’ 
by certain advocates of the new Oongress creed. It would indeed have been strange il 
we should have appeared as anything different in the t^yes of tb ise who profess doctnffei 
so subversive of law and order. In being singled ont for attack as the antagoniats el 
the independenoe movement the Indian Princes cannot but feel that a compliment Ml 
been paid to them* ^ 
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<* A nfw atlttmie towanta m is that the States are interpolated pagfs^apooryphal 
additions-— in the bistory of India. I need not point oat to yon how wrong this Tiew is, 
how fandamentally opposed to the evolntion of our history. 

*♦ If the nationalist movement m its liesiro for a symmetric pattern of Indian political 
life decided to act as If the States did not exist, the pmspects before the whole country 
are gloomy indeed ; for, we shall not hesitate to take all measures necessary for the vindi- 
cation of our rights. The responsibility for suoh measures will be not on our shoulders, 
but on the shoulders of those who have compelled us to put forth onr strength.'^ 

<< The Princes and peoples of the States are debirous of assisting the political growth 
of British India, bat they will not tolerate— they cannot tolerate— the growth in their 
territories, and they cannot watch with indiSerenoe the growth m British territories of 
revolutionary activities which may engulf them also, 

*♦ Wc assure onr friends in British India that we desire nothing better than to live 
m friendship with them ; we assure them of our practical sympathy in the cause of 
ordered progress, but wo are convinced that the wiU-o’ -the- wisp now being pursued by a 
section of politicians in British India will lead them through anarchy to depths even worse.' * 


Reforms in Sangli State. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli announced a scheme of constitotional reforms for 
the State at a Durbar held at Bangh on the 7th April 1980, Eis Highness, in the course 
of bis speech, said ; 

I think: that at this time when constitutional changes of far-reaching importance to 
the fntare destiny of India are on the anvil the States cannot afford to remain stationary. 
This is a juncture when the Sangli State ought also to move with the times and do what 
lies in its power to modernise its administration. I, however, feel that we onght to tafte 
into ooneideratton our local oircumstanoes, pecaltarities, traditions and sentiments. 

The form of Responsible Government which has been accepted for British India 
is no doubt the best form of Government evolved by Englishmen, but it has as yet to be 
seen how far it suits m its entirety the special circumstances of India. We have our 
own cultural traditions, and ideals of Kingship and beneficent Government which, 
I venture to think, li would be a calamity to throw away in our enthusiasm for new 
ideas. 1 may not be misunderstood by this to mean that X bear any hostility to the 
declared goal of Dominion Status for British India, I am in complete agreement with 
the resolution which the Chamber of Princes has affirmed and re-affirmed to welcome 
the attainment by British India of its due place among the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth at the earliest date possible, consistently with necessaiy safeguards and 
reservatione 1 for myself have never seen any danger in it for our orders. But what 
X mean is that I am not one of those who believe that the States have had their day, 1 
feel that they can yet play an important part in preserving m the best interests of the 
motherland all that is best in our past. 

I believe that the time has now come when the Sangli State should have some 
machinery which though it does not correspond exactly, on account of its local peculia- 
rities, with that which has been introduced into British tudia may still be such as to be 
useful in maintaining a close oonnection between its Government and its people, by 
which it may keep itself informed of their needs and desires and by which they can 
make their voice heard and participate in the moulding of the destinies of the State, It 
is with that object that I have decided to provide for the constitution of a representative 
Eayat Assembly.; 

The Assembly will consist of 80 members, of whom 10 will be nominated by the 
State and 20 elected by the varions constituencies, only 10 of the 80 being officials and 
the remaining SO non-officials. The Assembly so constituted will be, as in British 
India, an advisory body with power to ask question, move resolution including those on 
the Budget, end pass laws. There will he rules and standing orders regulating such 
matters as the franchise, and conduct of business. 

** I am not insensible to the fact that the measure of reforms which I am granting 
may not come up to the expectatlous of many of my people, but X hope they will remember 
that Sangli is a small State, with slender ffnanoial resouroes and other limitations. 

shall anxiously watch how the Assembly works in praebioe and welcome all 
suggestions that may be made in the interests of its improvement. X feel very confident 
^at they will respond to my call with loyalty and a sense of responsibility so that my 
Government and my people may both work In a spirit of mutual toleration and goodwill 
towatdi the realisation of the ideal of a model State.** 



Report of 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee 

The Patiala Boquiry Committee* wa*! conatitnfcod by the following resolution of the 
worh:ing committee of the Indian States' Peophi'e Confmenco passed in its meeting of 
the 11th August 1929 held in Bombay 

“This meeting of the woiking oommittoe of the Indian States' People’s Oonlorence 
appoints an enquiry committee of the folJoNving with power to co-opt, to go 

to the PoBiab, to make all nooessaiv and possible oiiquulcs into the allegations made 
in the memorial presented to 11. the Viomoy by eorao c«i*‘»ns o! tho Patiala State and 
report to this committee, as early ae pobsihle, their opinion on the subbtance contained m 
the said memorial. 

1. 0. T. Chmlamani Beqr, Chairman. 

2. L, B, Tsirsee BJsqr. 

3. Sardar Sardulsingh Cavishor Pilsqr, 

4. Prof Cr, R Abhyaoker. 

6. Amntlal D. Seth Esqr. 

Sardar Sardul Singh having expressed his inability to work on the Committee, Mr. A. V, 
Thakket was appointed m his place by the Working Comraittoe m its anbsecjuent meeting. 

Of the members of the Committee, Mr Ohintamani. the Chaumani and Mr. Tairsce* 
another member, could not go to the Punjab. Messrs. Thakker, B<ih and Abhy anker, 
therefore, conducted the enquiry, Mr. Thakker acting as Chairman. 

It IS pertinent to give here the genesis of this Committee. During the session 
of the Indian States' People’s Conference held in Bombay in the month of May in 1929 
under the Presidentship of Mr, Ohintamani , the Oen. Secretary of tiic Conference recei- 
ve4 ft tsopy the Memorial submitted by ten gentlemen of Patiala to H. E. the Viceroy : 
the Oen. Beoretary distributed copies of the same in the Conference. Allegations msde in 
this Memorial were so astounding that everyone that read it was shocked and exclaimed : 
“No, no. These can't be true ; if they were true, the Government wim’t si and them,” 
But the fact remained that the Memorial had been &uhmitt.ed to il. li the Vioeioyand 
that the memonaiists had undertaken to prove all the allegations it they wore a0orded 
an occasion and facilities to do the same, The Mt^morial still remained undisposed of 
by the Government of India, Thus the Memorial had broome the principal topic of 
disouBsion during the Conference days. Mr. Ohintamani . the President of the Conference, 
during the course of an informal discussion said * ^ Even if 5 p.c of what is written here 
is true, the man deserves a sack from his gaddl.” The Working Committee of the 
Oonferenoe therefore took up the matter seriously and appointed the above Committee to 
enquire into the allegations made in the Memorial. 

The Committee was fully aware of the difficulties that lay ahead. The Maharaja 
o! Patiala is regarded as one of the leading Princes of Indift* He is also the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes. Occupying the Throne of Patiala for 20 years, he wields 
in his State all the antooratio powers which unlimited monarchy has given him. As 
Ohan^or of the Chamber of Princes, he holds a position of ressponsibliity under the 
British 'Government, Thus, while on the one hand, the Maharaja of Patiala Is really a 
very powerful Indian Ruler, on the other are his helpless subjects pitted against him 
with absolutely no political powers. They have to fight single-handed against the misrule 
of this Prince. Almost all the victims of the oppression of this Ruler as also the 
witnesses of oppression are the subjects of the State and are living in Patiala Jurisdiction* 
Poeseiaing vested interests in the State they are exposed to a very great risk both to their 
persona and to their properties in deposing against the Ruler while he remains installed 
on hia gadl and tw Committee Is powerless to afford any protection to them. Under 
these limitations the Committee felt oonsidmbly handicapped in its work* But still it 
started on its mission and the Committee is glad to annou' oe to the public that it has 
certamly been able to gather a good deal of material which when examined and analysed 
SstaUisbes a strong » pnma facie ’ case against the Maharaja. 

The number of allegations mentioned in the Memorial is very large* KaturaRy 
TO Committee could not go into all of them beoause it had not adequate mea^s at* ill 
mpTOl to do so. Borne of the allegations are such that it was very difficult iWr the 
C^nritTO to get into touch with the persons concerned, ffor example, tbme is iha 
gUefiatioh about the lloentiouiness and debased habits of the Maharaj^ the 
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victjmb of 'ttbicU aro Hie Pahari girle* The evidence to this charge cannot be obtained 
by merely going to the hills. Unless the relatione of the aggrieved qUIb came before tho 
Committre it was impossible to asceitain the exact dataile. The relations are panio-strioken 
and belong to the ignorant and illiterate hill-tribes. There is another allegation about 
persons rotting in Patmla 3 ans. It was impossiblo to visit these people in the Patiala 
jurisdiction If an ofUeial enquiry is held these inmates of the jails in Patiala can be 
summoned to give evidrnce. About the tinanoial condition o£ the State and about its 
general atiminist ration tho only authentic proofs arc the adminiatiatlon-reports and the 
budgets of the State. This mateiial is not available to the public. The Oommittoe, there- 
fore, had to he content with the investigations of only a few of the allegations in the 
Memorial and had to base its report on the material that came befoie it during the course 
of the investigations, B’or the purposes of this report the Committee has, therefore, 
prepared the following counts of indictment on which the Committee would proceed to 
report, 

1, Lai Singh’s murdei, 

2. The setting up and maintaining of a bomb factory in the Fort of Bahadur Garb 
in Patiala State. 

5. Disappearance of Bfchiter Kiur, her son and her daughter. 

U Keeping and not releasing the wife of Sardar Amar Smgb, 

6. Illegal arrest and c^mfinement of Sardar Harcband Smgh and confiscation of his 
property worth 20 lakhs. 

6. Concoction of false cases. 

7. Inhuman tortures, illegal arrests and courmements and high-handed confiscations 
of property, 

8. Ruinous consequeuoes of Maharaja's Shikars. 

0« Tyranny of b$gar or forced labour and the system of exacting provisions. 

10, Non-return ot War Loan money. 

1 1 , Bevenue and I rngation grievances , 

12, Misappropriation of funds raised for public purposes. 

Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee started its work from the 16th of December 1929 at 
Lahore and finished its labours on the 30th of December at Lahore. It visited Buldhana. 
Ambala and Ludhiana for the purpose of taking evidence of witnesses residing near 
those places. In all it held twelve sittings. It orally examined 46 witnesses and took 
95 oral statements. Hundreds of people attended the Committee’s sittings at Buldhanai 
Ambala and Ludhiana, many of whom took part in the general disousBlon with the Com- 
mittee about the state of administration m Patiala and gave great help in understanding 
the real situation prevailing, 12 written statements were tendered to the Committee by 
witnesses tbemselves, while 46 written statements that were taken by the Pnnjab Blyasati 
Mandal were banded over to the Committee by the Manda). The Committee did not call 
in these witnesses before it, because witnesses stating similar things had already been 
examined by the Committee. 

The proceedings of the Committee are given herein as appendix A. A list and sub- 
stance of the exhibits are given as appendix B. In appendix 0 is given the Patiala 
Memorial whloh was the principal subjeot matter of enquiry. In appendix D is given 
the evidence In support of each count of the allegations. In appendix E we give some 
of the full written statements received by the Committee. This has been necessary, 
because the arrangement of publioation ot evidence has been according to counts under 
which only r^event extracts— and not fall statements— could be inserted. Publication of 
full statemenia was deemed necessary to give a complete idea 0 ! the whole situation. In 
appendix F we give the faosimUies of several important documents. 

The Committee would now proceed to examine each of the counts. 

I, Murder of Lai Singh. 

Sardar Lai Singh who was the cousin of the fatheiHin-law of the Maharajai married 
a beautiful wife nam^ Dilip Kaur. The Maharaja saw the woman, fell in love with 
and kept her in his palace. He tried bis best to induce Sadar Lai Singh to divoroaher. 
W Smgh refused. The woman was staying in the palace all along and had two dfli^hters 
by 4^ Maharaja. Only once or twios she was allowed to go to her huipa^dv The 
if0ataja then married bet privately. Lai Singh then expressed his intention to approach 
6h6 British Government. This upset the Maharaja. He asked Nauak Singbj nia Superin- 
tendent of 0. 1. D. to dispose of Lai Singh and gave him money for the purpose. But 
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as Nanak Singh could nob acoomplibh the deed soon, fi^rviceB of one Gumdur Siugb, a 
notonooB exile from Patiala were eecured for the purpose. It appears that it was arranged 
that the murder sbonld take place when the Maharaja would be abaent lu England The 
plot of murder was then hatobud and after one unaucceaeful attempt Sardar Lai Singh 
was murdered. When news of this murder reached the Mahata 3 a in England, he dls* 
trlbuted presents worth Ha. IlOO among his men After allowing a little time to pass, the 
Maharaja married this I) dip Kaur publicly. The woman is now known as Her Highness 
the Maharani Bdip Kaur. 

Examination of Evidence. 

Let ns now proceed to examine the evidence. We are i n possession of two important 
documents in this connection They aro Ex. 38 A and 38 B, The first is the statement 
made by Nanak Smgh himself and the other is the judgment of the Patiala Court m 
Nanak Singh’s case. So far as the details of the plan of the murder, the execution of the 
same, as also the part played by everyone except the Maharaja in this ailalr are concerned, 
both these documents agree m all details. That is, the statement made by Hanak Smgh 
and the judgment of the Court, both agree as to following facts. (1) That Lai Smgh’s 
wife was m the palace, (2) that Nanak Singh and Gamdur Singb, the murderer, both 
attempted to take a divoioe deed from Lai Singh, (3} that Lai Singh refused to consent 
to the divorce, (4) that Gamdur Smgh was an exile from Patiala, that all bis property 
was oonhsoated, and that all his attempts to get b.iok his property and hfe return to Patiala 
had proved in vain though he had sought intervention of the British Government to that 
end, before he was called in to take part in the murder, {6} that all of a sadden his 
application to be allowed to return to Patiala and for the return of his property was 
sanctioned by the Mahara 3 a within extraordinarily short space of time, i.e, four days, 
(6) that he got the honour of being immediately presented to the Malmiaja on the eve oc 
the Maharaja’s departure for England, (7) that before the Maharaja left the Indian 
shote the Maharaja issued an unusual order to give a share to Gamdur Singh in the 
property of a relative of his, (8) that Lai Singh is then murdered by Gamdur Singh and 
others, (9) that Gamdnr Smgh did this for selfish ends. 

To these facts accepted as proved in the judgment of the Patiala Court, the following 
fttither facts that are undisputed may be added : (I) That the Maharaja marries the 
murdered man’s*— Lai Singh’s wife Dilip Kaur in public, that this woman is now the 
Maharani of Patiala ; (2) that the murderer Gamdur Singh is Bubatquenily released from 
the jail by the Maharaja, (4) that he is to-day the favourite of the Maharaja, 

Taking the thread from the facts accepted by the Patiala Court, lot us think for 
onrselvfswbat were the selfish ends that the Court Vile V’s Gamdur Singh bad in view? 
And what were the selfish ends that Nanak Smgh had in view ? The Court believed 
that both of them wanted the favour of the Mabai^aja* We however find that Gamdur 
Smgh had secured it even before the murder. What could have led the Maharaja to 
sanction the return of the former’s property suddenly before his departure to Europe? 
What must be the reason of the immediate and unusual meeting of the Maharaja and 
Gamdur Singh just at the time of the Maharaja’s departure from Patiala ? The Court 
mys that Nanak Singh seenred him all that from the Maharaja, But how could Hanak 
ragh have done all that t Hanak Singh must have represented something to the Maharaja. 
What could th^something be, which was even greater than the pressure of the British 
wvwnment ? What wps the reason of the Maharaja’s extraordinary concessions to Gamdur 
mngh immediat^y before the murder ? Belease of Gamdur Singh after conviction of 
gje mhrder and marriage of the Maharaja with Dilip Eaur make the story complete. 
There was a row about this murder of Lai Singh. The British police was also on the wene, 
A trial was therefore unavoidable. That was done, and shortly after this pooullar 

sortofirlaJ was over, Gamdur Blngh was released and was allowed to stay and enjoy 
S? iibon he has become the Maharaja’s favourite iu Patiala. If 

^ fiwageibus man, Ms dangerous character was further proved by Ms 
oonvieWon of murder^ He ought therefore to have been exiled again. But, strangely 
enoDghf reverse is the case. The Inference Is therefore irresUtible, 

«... I judgment speaks of Hanak Singh’s oMoial police diary j and it 

that the diary seeks to implicate luoh a great person as the Maharaja. Tbit means 
produced in the Court did mention the Maharaja’s complicity in the crime^ 
But % Oourtta ignored tbit point altogether. And that Is q,uite understandable. 
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Lastly, the statement written by Nanak Singh seems to be very natural. Bxoept in 
one detail of the Maharaja’s complicity, it is accepted by the Court. Nanak Singh had 
written it before he was auested and convicted. He had nothing to gain then by falsely 
implicating the Maharaja m his liiary. The statement shows his own guilt as well. Under 
the circumstances the statement deserves to be considered serionsly. We are inclined to 
attach much weight to it. 

Wrt believe if the investigation of this case la taken in band by the authorities and 
if witnesses are immune from the consequences of their stating the truth, all the other 
actors of the drama can bo easily traced and the hidden hand behind this heinous crime can 
be easily detected. 

Conchisbn Thus we have reasons to believe (1) that Sardat Lai Singh was murdered, 
(2) that ho was mmdered by Camdur Singh, (3) that Qamdur Smgh did so to seouio the 
Maharaja’s favour, (4) that be did it under mstructioiiB, received directly or indirectly 
from the Maharaja of Patiala. The evidence detailed above makes out a strong pnma 
facie case about the complicity of the Maharaja m the murder of Lai Singh, 

2. A Bomb Factory. 

With a view to concoct evidence against the Maharaja of Nabhs, the Maharaja of 
Patiala set up a regular bomb factory in the fort of Bahadur Garb in Patiala territory. 
Two Bengali youths were employed for the purpose. Br. Basis Singh was placed m 
charge of the said factory. Br, Basis Singh says that the factory gave an output of 1B26 
bombs. He further gives an account of how those bombs were disposed of by the order of 
the Maharaja. 

Hsamination of the Bvidenoe. 

According to the statement of Br, Basis Singh, people directly concerned in the 
affair are (1) the Maharaja, (2) Sir Baya Kishen Haul, (3) two Bengali youths bearing 
false names, (4) Br Basts Singh, (5) Bi]la Smgh, and (6) Bam Singh. 

Nest to the Maharaja of Patiala, Sir Baya Kishen, the then Prime Minwteri is 
certainly an important figure m this a:Sair. He is no more in the service of Patiala State 
now and is in retirement at Lahore, Two Bengali youths have disappeared and none 
knows where they are and who they were. Bi jla Smgh is m Patiala State service even now. 
Ram Smgh is not in Patiala, but he is not inclined to speak out as is seen from the manner 
in which he has given hia statement. As noted in the proceedings of this Committee, he 
has not appeared before tbe Committee, but bas only sent his written statement. There 
too he is taking care to conceal his identity by the use of third person singular for 
himself in the whole of the statement. Such a statement can have no value wbi^ever in 
ordinary ciroumstauocs. Bat tbe Committee is assured by Sirdar Saidul Smgh B. So. tbe 
Secretary of the Punjab Riyasati Praja Mandal, that he knows Bhai Ram Smgh person* 
ally and that it is the statement given by him* Further, the fact that there is the sword 
of Patiala hanging over him even now, is certainly to be taken into consideration. Hie 
statement is to be considered In tbe light of these circumstances 

Let us therefore see whether he is supported by any other evidence. The whole part 
played by Sirdar Pratap Singh in ooncooimg evidence for starting criminal cases, is 
related In this statement of Ram Singh ; and Paatap Singh’s statement corroborates it in 
material particular. The part played by Basis Singh as narrated m bis statement also 
corroborates tbe same, All this goes to show that tbe statement of Bam Smgh although 
not made before us directly is one which is worth consideration. 

Then there is a statement of Sardat Pratap Bingh. He comes a little late on the 
scene so far as this bomb factory IS concerned. He only states that there was a talk of 
the bombs made at Bahadur Garb iu his presence between the Maharaja, Sir Baya 
Elisben and others. As a result of that talk bombs were supplied to him which he placed 
according to instructions Thus, altbongb not directly concerned with the factory, he is 
the witness who used the bombs made in the factory, which fact goes to support tbe 
allegation of the setting up and maintaining of the bomb factory at Bahadur Garb. 

There is one stasement of Sardar Sardul Singh B So.* who was the Secretary to the 
Sbiromoni Gnrudwara Prabandbak Committee. S, Sardul Singh says that the Oommikteo 
received tbe diary from Bania Singh with a messenger. The Committee was then in a 
serious predicament. The Committee sent over to the police tbe diary and the messenger 
who brought it. This statement of Sardnl Singh corroborates that part of the statement 
of Br Baxis Singh. This shows that the story of the bomb factory is not invented by 
Baxf* Singh. He recorded it in hii diary which he wrote fiom day to day and which he 
depatebed to the S. G. ?, 0, when he was still engaged in the factory. 

Then comes the most important statement of Br, Baxis Singh. He is, as a 
matter of fact« the Hamlet ol this drama of the bomb factory at Bahadur Garb. Hi 
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IS lealJy an extremely interesting and extraordinary story. It reads more like a novel 
than a reality. Ho was a hero who ^e^Otted a Sikh lady from the so*caUed pohoo 
custodyi taking his inspiration for this adventure from the pages of Sikh history. 
Ills repatation attracts tho notice of tho Maharaja of Patiala and of his Prime Minister, 
who appear to bo in search of people with such daring spirit and he is requested to 
be m charge of the bomb factory. Although unwilling, be submits and is promised 
two village^, a kothi, a motor and a large amount of money. But be does it. only 
as a matter of compulsion, and with a double purpose of serving bis community by 
exposing the Maharaja of Patiala. He keeps diaries wherein he enters every day occur- 
rcncGs and takes the most novel course of introducing in each bomb a note giving the 
history of the bomb. He then escapes, and gets entrapped in Nahba. When out, ho 
hastens to relate his story in public and unburdens bis heart before the Ohief of tho 
0. 1, D. in the Punjab. That gentleman tests his statement and is convinced of its truth 
and as a consequence affords the fullest protection to this man After that he has been 
in hiding for several years passing his life m the jungles. Twice he is red at , but 
he escapes unhurt. He told the whole of his histoiy publicly before the Punjab States* 
People’s Conference during the last week of December 1929, 

In his statement the following facts are noteworthy for the pnrpose of assessing the 
Talue of its contents *— 

(1.) He says be sent one copy of his diary to S. Q-. P* C, This fact is corroborated 
by S, Sardul Smgb, 

(2.) He says he sent his diary to the Government of the Punjab as also to the 
Government of India. 

(3 ) He says he gave bis statements to various 0. 1. D, Officials and finally to their 
Chief who tested all his statements and made a note m his favour in Ins records. This 
could be verified from the Government records. 

(4) In spite of his public statemeuts the British Government have not taken any 
action against him. This shows what he says about the sympathy of the 0, 1. D* Ohief 
shown to him must be true, 

(6 ) Although the Patiala State has asked the Government of the Punjab to surrender 
him to Patiala, the Government of the Punjab have refused to surrender him. This goes 
to prove that the Government have some faith in the statements of Dr, Baxis Singh. 

One more reason for believing the story of the witness is this : that if a witness 
wishes to exaggerate or tell lies, naturally he would point to sources of material which 
can never be tested or be would point out to no material whatsoever. But when he refers 
to material which is easily available he takes the greatest risk of being branded as a liar 
and a perjarer. This gentleman has taken all this risk. Considering all the circumstances 
we are inclined to b llsve in the statement of this man, 

Candushn all the reasons stated above, we come to the conclusion that there 
is a g od pnma facie case that the Maharaja of Patiala did sat up and maintain for some 
time a bomb factory in his fort of Bahadur Garb in bis territories, 

3, Disappearance of Bichlter Kmu 

Biohlter Haur was the wife of Dr. Baxis Singh, When Baxis Singh left Patiala 
he left behind bis wife, daughter and son, All of them have disappeared to-day. Baxm 
Singh says that his wife was murdered by the orders and in the preseuoe of the Mabaraia 
and that his daughter was murdered by Bijla Singh's wife* His son was last seen being 
banded over to the Maharaja in bis Moti Bagh Palace^ bat ail efforts of his father to 
trace him are gone iu vain., 

Bxamination of the Kvidence, 

According to Dr. Baxis Siogb, persons directly oonoerned in this affair a% (1) Bijla 
Singh, (2) Bam Singh, (3) Pi atap Singh, (4) the Maharaja, (5) Sir Daya Hishen and 
(6) JeewaUlak 

Bijla Singh Is still in the service of the State^ Sir Daya Klihen and Jeewanlal have 
left Patiala^ even then their evidence is not available* The Committee has discussed in 
deta^s what weight to be attached to Bam Singh's statemenk It has also discussed the 
evidence of Pratap Singh and Baxis Singh above. 

One fact Is nndisputed. It is this. That Biohlter Kaur and her son and her daughter 
|iair<) d^tappeared. Whether they are murdered, or have died a natural death or are aitve 
edmawbem ts all a mystery* 

; ' fust at the foment when Baxis Singh was about to bolt from Patiala, he says be 
JiWllM mawile and children to the British 0, L D. Whether this Is a fact, can ont^ 
^ ^ officer Bai Saheb Bhagwandas eonoemed« NatnraiyiyvJIW^ 
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could not have bis evidence. But when we are believing all the other portione of Br 
Baxta Singh based on his own personal kno^r ledge, this part of the statement too deserves 
to be considered, We take it that Biohiter Kanr and her children have disappeared 
when they were m the jurisdiction of Patiala, 

Then about their fate. So far as the son of the doctor is concerned, Pratap Smgh, 
whose evidence is very natural and appears to be true, eays that be was present when the 
boy was handed over to the Miaharaja in the Moti Bagb Pafhce, Pratap Singh had seen 
the boy before with the Maharaja’s man, and he saw the boy last in the Maharaja’s posses- 
sion, That 18 the last that is heard of the boy. 

About Bichiter Kani, stoiios differ. Bam Singh confesses the different varieties of e 
violence practised npon her, but says that her death took place after a long illness, of course, 
due to violence. But Baxis Singh narrates another story. His authority for this is Meher 
Singh, According to Baxis Smgh, Meher Smgh was directly concerned m the murder. 
This Meher Smgh has given bis statement to the Punjab Biyasati Mandal. But be has not 
appeared before this Committee. Basis Smgh narrates that Meher Smgh told him that 
Bichiter Kaur was shot dead by the orders and in the presence of the Maharaja. But at 
the same time Baxis Singh says that Meher Smgh would no confess this murder before 
any one because that would make him liable for murder. Baxis Singh further believes 
that if, at all, Meher Singh came before the Committee, he would say the same thing as 
Bam Singh has said. But Meher Singh has not come before the Committee. Nor has 
Bam Smgh done so. 

Under the oiroumstanoes, there remains only the evidence of Baxis Smgh who has 
no direct knowledge of the murder or death of his wife and daughter. 

We therefore come to the following conclusion, (I) That Bichiter Kaur 
who was last seen in the jurisdiction of the Patiala State being not traced now, the Patiala 
Barbar is accountable for the disappearance of Bichiter Kaur and her daughter. (11) That 
the son of Br. Baxis Smgh being last seen in the possession of the Maharaja himself, be 
is personally liable for the disappearance of the boy, 

4, Wile of Sardar Amar Singh. 

The Maharaja took fancy for the wife of one Sardar Amar S ingh, when she was 
at her lather’s house m Patiala. The woman is therefore kept m the Palace for the last 
18 years where she has given birth to a son and a daughter. Her parents are given 
honorarium. Her husband Amar Smgh has been continuously harassed with proseontions 
all of which have failed till now. Even to-day one prosecution has been started against 
him and be has been thrown Into jail. He is not released yet. 

Sardar Amar Singh applied to the Punjab Covernment and the Government of India, 
which have replied to him advising to withdraw all his claims on his wife and accept 
Bl. 380,000 from the Maharaja. This offer w not accepted by Amar Singh. 

Examination of the Evidence* 

This charge stands on altogether a different footing. The correspondenoe that passed 
between the Political Offloers of the Government of India on the one hand and Sardar 
Amar Singh on the other, dietinotly proves the same to the hilt. 

The letter of the Political Agent admits that the woman is the wife of Amar Smgh, 
The letter further admits that she is with the Maharaja, The letter moreover seems to 
encourage and connive at the whole affair by recommending to the haeband the offer of 
Bs. 20,000 made by the Maharaja, So the whole charge is completely proved by this 
ooiRSpoonsooe, 

In Sikb Ii.« divoroa is sot allowed. One menied woman oannot marry anothec 
man under any oironmetanoeS. Even it Sardar Amar Siagh withdraws hie claim, that 
would absolve the Habaraja ouly from the mvil liability and not from the orlmlnal 
liability ot adultery or enticing or takmg away a married woman if the Mabaraja te a 
private oitizm. 

ConMm We oonelder ,tbat this case is completely proved and the Maharaja 
denrvee ttm same oonviotion wbiob any other oitieen ot Patiala would have snfieied 
under the Criminal Law In foroe in the State, 

5. Cmfiacarion of Piropeities, 

Sardar Harob airit Singh was one ot tiie biggest and the most reepeoted Jagirdare in 
tbe Patiala State, For a long time he was an A, D- 0. to the Maharaja, Hie wife 
fwffUBittly got invliatlone trom the Palace along with othej arietpomte and oifieerB ol the 
State. Smgh did not lin to accept these idvitatione. Jn*t atter Sirdar 

Ebanlc SIngh’i tour in Patiala, Harchand Singh was atiested and li now in Patiala *JaiJ, 
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All biB properties worth about 20 lakhs have been confiscated by the State. Hm wife 
and children were driven out penniless in the street. His wife Sardarani was not allowed 
to take even her shoes , her person was eearched by a Mabomeilau ofiicer and they could 
travel by the railway only when the Station Master gave them a loan ot Be. 10. Sons 
of the Sardar were likewise confined m their Patiala reBidenco m c >mpany with their 
servants for some time. They were then released. All this has happened without any 
trial and without any legal proceedings taken against him. Ho written order of any kind 
has been passed by the Stare. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

Sardar Harohand Smgh la in jail m Patiala. His wife and childien are outswl 
Patiala. They appeared before the Oommiltee, The Committee took their statements and 
examined them thoroughly. The Committee has founrl that then siatemonta are true and 
they deseivo to be relied upon completely. 

Ho more pi oof is neocbsary to prove the allegations. Everything that is necessary 
and possible to bo adduced has been adduced before the Committee. 

ConclustOH * — The Committee is therefore of opinion that the whole charge is proved 
m toto. The State of Patiala and the Maharaja of Pattela are responsible for this 
high-handed and outrageous Zulum practised on Sardar Harcbnnd Singh and his innocent 
family* 

6. Concoction of False Cases. 

The Patiala Police coticoofcs false cases aramst individuals who are the objects of the 
Maharaja’s wrath. The following is the list of cases that have been brought to the 
notice of the Committee, 

1, The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Santa Singh and others for 
keeping bomb materials^ weapons^ etc. 

2, The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Baxis Singh for keeping bomb 
materials, weapons etc* 

3, The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Sardar Bewan Singh for keeping 
cocaine etc* 

4, The case concocted against Sardar Amar Singh and his brother for different 
offences. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

Evidence of the first four Exhibits baa been already discussed under former heads 
and the Committee has accepted their statements as reliable. 

The statement of Sardar Biwan Singh, the editor of the ‘ Biyasat % in this connection 
makes a very instructive reading, Thera has been a series of concoctions against him 
and in all of them Sardar Biwan Singh has been honourably acquitted once by the Court 
of Law and then by the Executive of the Oovernment of India. In one case when, 
according to Sardar Biwan Singh, Patiala got cocaine placed in his house, the case 
went up to the Law Courts. Then the Court did find that the cocaine was placed 
by the hirelings of Patiala, and some police oflficers concerned were dealt with by the 
Oovernment One of these officers Mr, Jiwanlal was then taken np in the Patiala 
Service and made the Chief of 0, 1 B. That shows the mentality of the Patiala Barbar 
and has an important hearing on the question dealt with under the count# 

The evidence of Pratap Singh in this connection is very illuminating. He is the 
mau who on instmotions from the Maharaja placed bombs etc into the house of Santa 
Singh. It is he who gave false evidence in the court. It is he who suftt^red aham confine** 
ment. For all that he has received his reward from the Maharaja, of course not to his 
satisl^ction, He has made a voluntary and full confession before this Committte and has 
rendered himself liable to legal penalties for all that ha has said before us of a self**inorf« 
minating nature. We are therefore inclined to believe in his statement of coooctlons of 
false oases by the Patiala State through him, 

Oue further fact that goes to strengthen our belief in the allegations under this count 
is that although the Patiala State Judiciary issued warrant against Br. Baxis Singh, 
the autboritiee in British India have refused to band him over to Patiala $ evidently they 
muat have refused to believe in the truth of the cases sent by Patiala against him* 

Ssrdat Amar Singh, whose wife ie detained by the Mahamja, Is in Patiala Police 
bnetody even tfKiay under some trumpery charge. Evidence of his brother shows that ^tb 
he tud Amar Sibfth were ouoe arrested and imprisoned ; but there being no material to 
a 'ease even before the Patiala Court, they were releiged, 

t**- 7 Tbiui we find that it hat been a common practice in Patiala to bolster ftp 
taWp^ CMiii , againit peremiB who are In die! avonr of the Matitraja. We find that the Cases 
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particularly mentioned above have btcn proved to be false by the judicial courts and as 
deliberately instituted to barrasa the individuals concerned. 

Inhuman Tortures 

The Maharaja of Patiala ai rested one Sardar Seva Singh Xhiknwala, a prommenfe 
Akah IcadiH, Sardar Kbarak Smgb, the well-known leader of the Sikh community, took 
It into bis head to go to the Patiala State to ascertain facts in this connection* His 
piogrammo was advertiecd. So a number of people attempted to go to meet him or to 
treat him where he encamped, Persons found to be so oo-operating with Sardar Kharak 
Singh were arrested, coniined and tortured by the Patiala Police. Statements received in 
this connection make a staggering reading of the inhuman tortures, Indisciiminate arresds 
and imprisonments without any trial, and illegal confiscations of pioperby, and discloset 
the ntter absence of lule of law m Patiala, 

Examination of the Evidence. 

There can be only three kinds of witnesses m such cases : (1) vicLims themselves, 
(2) eye witnesses, (3) persons through whom these opprebsive acts were committed 

Of the fiisfc there are so many. We have on raeivis exammed about a doxen of these 
witnesses. We cross-exammed them too, and then there were written Btsrtements of not 
less than a hundred in number. Wo selected only specimen statements for out file ; 
because we did not wish to make our file needlessly cumbersome All these victims are 
the subjects of Patiala. Moat of ibem axe still residing in that territory. They have 
got their lands and families there. This fact coupled with the fact that they are giving 
minute details of the tortures, make tbeir statements very reliable. 

Then comes the class of eye-witnesses, who are all evidently the subjects residing In 
Patiala. There were many who came befoie the Committee to say that the allegations 
made were absolutely true. Particularly at Buldhana, where Sardar Bidba Singh, the 
principal victim, appeared before the Committee not less than 60 parsons were present 
in the hall of the Committee. These people themselves were not the suflerers, but they 
were the eye-witnesses to what had befallen Bidba Smgb, They were unanimous m 
narrating in the most pathetic and touching manner that even the Devil would nob do 
what Patiala Police did to Bidha Singh. 

Tiierc remain the Patiala servants of whom at least some are reported to be appear- 
ing sympathetic. But that evidence is naturally nob available and can only come forward 
when the British Government makes a public enquiry and the witnesses have got an 
immunity. 

Conclus^n :--On the strength of evidence produced before us we find that there is a 
strong prima facie case to hold that the Patiala Police is guilty of illegal arrests, 
imprisonments and tortures of Sardar Bidha Smgh and others , that further the PjJiala 
State authorities are guilty of illegal confiscations of the properties of Sardar Bidha Singh 
and others, 

7. Maharaja’s Shikar, 

The tState of Patiala abounds in Hills and Forests. It also consists of bills near Simla. 
Simla itself belongs to Patiala, although the same is now given to the Government, But 
the Maharaja had no lake in the State, This has been specially made by erecting a 
big bund in the rfver Chunal. This is half a mile wide and two miles long. Special canals 
have been construetpd to join the other canals with this dam, so that when the Maharaja 
wants to shoot, superfluous water can be taken away to other canals and vice versa. 
Daring the winter the Maharaja goes for a shoot in this lake. W eeda grown in water 
are to be cut ofi. So the poor agriculturists of the surrounding villages are imprwwd 

to do this work in cold winter and are required to stand m water for the purpose. This 

dam la full of serpents and such other dangerous reptiles. So the people are exposed 
to the consequences of cold and the risk of snake-bite in the water. The fields near 
this dam are not allowed to be cultivated although the aseessment for the same is recovered 
by the State, Boads nearby are not allowed to be used by the people. AU provisions 
required by the Maharaja and his camp, namely ghee, milk, eggs etc, we to be supplied 
by the people without proper cost, The same is with the summer-hunte in Pmjore etc. 

Moreover the Shlkax-lawa are causing ruin to the agnoultwists. All wild wimals 
are protected by law. They cause serious damage to the crops. The agnoulturUts have 
to witness the destruction of their own props with utter helplessness. 

' Examination of the Evidence. 

IM, Oommlttea ii oonewned with the oonBeqaeuoe. of the Shik^»t by the Mahu»je. 
them ShUtert InTohe a hvge wette of tine end energy of the Uehexe,, which .opght 
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to be epenb by him in the work of the State, Further they entail enormous loss to the 
poor people One can 7 ery easily imagine what must have been the cost of such a big 
Jake like Bhupmder Sagar which is specially built for the Maharajahs shoot Oao canal 
18 speoially constructed to facilitate the shooting iu the lake. Agricultural fields near this 
lake and forests specially reserved for the hunts, couUi be very profitably utilised for 
cultivation. That is another loss to the State caused by this expensive luxury of the 
Maharaja. But the worst feature of this luxury is the great harrassment to which the 
people are subjected to minister to the comforts of the Mahaiaja m this Shikar. Let us 
see what all that means to the people. 

When the Maharaja is shooting in the lake, weeds grown in water naturally como 
in hi8 way. So the people from the surrounding villages are oompulsonly summoned to 
out the weeds which they have to do in the intense cold of the Punjab* and that too, 
while standing in water. Further the water contains serpents and other reptiles which 
mean danger to the life of the people who are compiled to work there# Thus people 
are exposed to grave risk to their health and life m this fotced labour. It is a good 
news that people wore not compelled to do this work last year and are not called fox the 
work this year also# 

All necessary provisions for the camp of the Maharaja have to be supplied by the 
people without adequate consideration This is another serious grievance. It may be 
that the State might be giving some paltry return in money for these provisions, but the 
fact remains that people are compelled to provide these aitiolea at the cost of even their 
family necessities when the Maharaja and the Tikka Sahrb aro camping for the shikar. 
Just at the time when the Committee was recording evidence in Ludhiana, a direct victim 
belonging to Lunda Tabsil informed the Oommittec that at the very moment the Tikka 
Sabeb was camping near bis village and the whole village was compelled to send all their 
stock of milk, ghee etc, to the camp, so much so teat they could not keep any surplus even 
for their children. 

When the Maharaja is going to the hills for the hunt he requires bnllock carta to 
carry his camp equipage as also to bring It b ok, Ytllagers aie compelled to supply all 
the neoessary carts with a very inadequate remuneration for the same, 

People are further collected together in great numbers for the purpose of beating the 
forests, For this purpose they must leave their homes and cultivation and must come to 
the camp to facilitate the hunt by the Maharaja, 

All the evidence in support of these allegations was further tested by tbecros8« 
examination of witnesses by the Oommittee, and the Committee sees no reason to disbelieve 
the statements made before them. 

Cpitclksion *^Th6 Committee has therefore come to the conclusion 

(1) That the Maharajahs shikar cost enormous expenditure to the Btato« 

(3) That the people are put to all sorts of harrassment to their persons and suffer 
hardships in their cultivation in various ways during the shikars by the maharaja and the 
Tikka Saheb or the guests of the Maharaja, 

(3) That the Begar meaning forced labour and the system of exacting provision with 
very Inadequate payments is in full vogue during these shikars. 


Bi Tyranny of Begar* 

Begat is rampant in the State, It is enforced by the State as nnder 

(X) Paring the hunts arranged for the Maharaja and the Tikka Saheb or for the guests, 

(3) Paring the time when army moves for manoeuvres, 

(8) paring the visits of Bevenue and Police oMcials inoluding oven the smallest of 
them like Patwaris. 


Begar can be olaasified as under 

(1) To construot even the banks of the canals or to repair them, irrespective of the 
fact that these particular canals are not at all intended lor irrigation purposest 

(3) To dig the canals. A canal five miles long, twenty feet broad and ten feet 
deep was so dug for Shikar purposes only, 

(8) To cultivate State Gardens* 

(4) Te construct and repair roads, at the time of the Shikar. 

iS m works like amphitheatre for wrestling matches. 

IS m village^guards during the night, known as Tbikri Paberai 

w) *5 fhe forest and do similar works for the Maharaja during his Shikar, 
fi? ^ required as bait for hunting the animals# 

m required for camps. 

.PuUooki with carts for camps, 
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9. Exaction pKovisions. 

(1) Rationa for the army. 

(2) Fuel, Qrafis, Milk, Ghee. 

(8) Eggs and fowls. 

Just at the time when the Committee was taking evidence at Ludhiana, the Tikka 
Saheb was camping nearby and we were informed that for four days all milk and butter 
of the whole village was takf'n away forcibly. 

All the BiatemontB received have been very minutely examined by the Committee, 
With regard to the allegations under this count the Committee had the particular advantage 
of meeting the agneuitunats from various districts , and they were anxious to be oross- 
cxamincd with a view to disclose the real truth of the whole ajffair j and the Committee is 
satisfied that the statements produced in support of the allegations under this count are 
substantially true. Allbough m the written statements it is not mentioned that payments 
were received by the people for forced labour etc, the Committee did find during their 
examination, that some payments, of course quite negligible, were made in some cases. 
Por the digging of a canal in Bhupender Sagar, for the cutting of the weeds m water, 
for bullock carts taken in hills as also for the building of the amphitheatre, for wrestling 
matches, some wag<‘B were paid. But they were so poor that in some cases they were 
not even accepted by the people. For example, in the case of building the amphitheatre, 
it was an ordinary woik of the P. W B. which ought to have been carried out lu the 
usual way by that department bub the authorities compelled the agriculturists from a 
distance of even 20 to SO miles to go to Patiala to build the theatre, A single journey 
railway*fare from one such village is nine annas. So the poor villager has to pay one rupee 
and two annas for going and returning onoe and has also to pay for his food during the 
day ; and still he was paid annas 3 only as his wages No wonder therefore that in many 
cases people did not accept the payment , and one does not know what happened to the 
amount BO refused. It is said rhat the people were made to sign the receipts of the money 
although they did not care to receive the same, It is possible that the petty servants 
may have appropriated the money thus remaining unpaid* That is the history of payments 
for the forced labour. 

But the question of payments is not one that really matters. The crucial point is 
the compulsion, which is regulaily resoited to, by the State for works that are of an 
ordinary nature and can be earned out m the ordinary way by the P. W. B, of the State. 

The case of compulsion to supply milk, ghee and such other provisions has a peculi- 
arity all its own. It is pointed out under the count qf Shikar how the compulsion 
interferes with the daily necessities of the children of each family. But it is not the camp 
alone that hamsses the villagers. Movements of the State Army also cause the sano^e 
hardships. The movement of the Army at the time of the tour of Sardar Kbarag Singh, 
as also the annual manoeuvres of the Army in different parts of Patiala territory, have 
the same story to tell. Shikar and the Army-movements are paitioularly mentioned because 
on such occasions the entire stocks of provisions from the villages are requisitioned, while 
the visits of officers etc. are not mentioned because they do not requite snob wholesale 
stocks. Otherwise they too require all the varieties of provisions these Shikar-oamps and 
the Army require, , 

One special feature of this Begat is the compulsory night-service as a village-guard, 
to bo rendered by every house-holder m the village. The system is that every house baa 
got its turn when one of its members should go to do the service ; thus even if he is the 
only earning member of his family, he is paid nothing ; and if he fails to go, he is 
punished* This is known as Thikn Pahera and is in force throughout the State. It means 
that the elementary duty of protection also is not only not done by the State hut is imposed 
forcibly on the people themselves. Almost all the witnesses that appeared before the 
Committee complained against this system and there is no reason to disbelieve them, 

Concluskn :'-'The Committee is therefore of opinion 

(1) That forced labour and exacting of provisions mentioned in the opening para oi 
this count, axe prevalent in the Patiala State, 

(2) That in some cases payments are made to the people, but they are negligible, 

(,8) That the whole system causes great hardship to the people. 

10. Non- Return of the War Loan. 

During the time of the Great War Patiala State took some War Loan in the name of 
the State. People of the State were asked to contribute towards this War Loan. Some 
then received some of theirtooney hack, but the remainder is not still forthcoming, 
some people have not reo^ved back anything till now. It appears that this is the 
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oaie in spite of the fact that the State ban been rp{un<l^d the Iioan in its name, from Cite 
GoTcrnment* 

One great point in connection with this count ia that the people contiibufeed to the 
War Loan Fund, because they were under the impression that as the British Govrrnmont 
was a Party to this Loan, they wore sure to recover their amount. Although money was 
given directly to the State, it was the credit of the British Government that was pre- 
eminently m view and it was this oredifc whioh inspired such an a'lsurance m their minds 
This is the reason why in all the statements mentioneil above, the witnesses have laid con- 
siderable stress on this grievance. Although the disillusionmfmt has come a little late, it has 
come and people are convinced that whosoever be the oth«T party and whomsoover’s ciedife 
may be at stake, there is little hope of recovering this money back if the State is the 
intermediary. 

A peculiar feature of the whole aFair Is that the people do not know In what kind 
of War Loan their money was invested. Most of them have not got even the leeeipts of 
the money contributed by them. They do not also know why some of the money Is returned 
and why the remainder is not so retuined, as also why bomo people are paid while others 
are not paid at all. They are quite unaware of what le the actual state of afitaiis, that is, 
whether the money la received In the State Treasury or not ; or whether the money is 
lying somewhere in the transit in other departments of the State. All this confosinn ia 
due to one defect, which is that the whole amount was contributed m the name of the 
Patiala State. If the amount had stoid in the name of each individual in the books of 
the Government, there would have been no room for all these vagaries and the credit of 
the British Government would not have been shaken in the minds of the people. Anyhow 
the statements of the witnesses in this connection are thoroughly reliable. 

Conclusion We believe that some of the War Loan money although recovered by the 
State from the British Government is not refunded to the people and if this would prove 
to ba true to that extent, it would amount to misappropriaMon of the Wai Ijoan money by 
tbs State, The matter deserves to be thorougbly enquired into by the British Government. 

11. Revenno Crxevancea. 

It is found that the land revenue assessment of some villages has been raised from 
700 to 1175 and so on without any formal or informal enquiry simply by the order of the 
Daxbar. New taxes, such as 3 as, per Bighs, which is called * Khush Haisyat ’ tax— that 
Is ' oheerful tax ’—are being imposed and oolleofcofl without any owraony. Water-tax 
is being recovered even though agriculturists dug and bulU wells at their own expf^nso, the 
State contributing absolutely nothing, 

A number of villages have been given over to the Maharaja's favourites who invari- 
ably have abandoned the cash system of levying ass^-sament and have resorted to a system of 
levying in kind, recovering a share of produce involving Innumerble hardships to the Ryots. 
Agricultunsts of some villages are treated as possessing no proprietory rights in the land 
whioh means that these agriculiuriets are lookf^d down as degraded by their caste psople, 
and in consequence they do not get girls in marriage. This is ptovei by the fact that 
out of every four adults only one is marriei in these villages. 

Nasal Act whioh takes away the right of in berltanoe of the legitimate heirs removed 
to more than 5 degrees, is another hardship of the people of Patiala, 

Bribery is the order of the day,, 

Examination of the Bvidenee« 

The Committee has not gone minutely into the Revanue Admfnlsf ration of the Blate. 
Xt does not therefore propose to deal exhanstfvely with the subject. It only refers to some 
of the eomplalnta against the department as found in some of the statement tendered 
before the Committee. 

It was stated to the Committee by some of the witnesses that the Tehsildar went to 
their village and declared an increment of 88 per cent in the assessments This method of 
the Revenue Department is slated to be very common. AU the witnesses lhat have 
appeared before ns agree on this point, 

BtlJl more ourions are the ways of the department as seen fn the levy by It of the water 
Ux, even though no water Is supplied to the cultivators. A cultivator constructs a well* 
from bis , own funds, the State rendering no help whatsoever, but when the cuUivatox 
bfgto to use the water of the well the State comes forward and charges the water-tax, 

M the statements referred to above in oonneotlon with this count are short summaries « 
Wff^ssue have come before the Oommittee and the Committee is considerably Impressed 
by them; 
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^ Tho Committee therefore believes that there are pnma facie grounds to bold that 

(1) The Land Revenue Assessment is increased according to the vrhims of the Revenue 
Department* 

(2) That different kinds of taxes are levied with no justiff cation and with no ceremo- 
nies whalaoever 

(3) That tho Maharaja gives away villages to his favourites who adopt methods of 
harrassment to the Ryots of these villages for the purpose of extorting more money from 
them. 

(4) That non-recogmtion of propnetoiy rights in some villages has caused great hard- 
ship to them, 

(6) That the Naaal Act la bitterly resented by the people, 

12 * Miiappropriation of Funds. 

Tho Maharaja is habituated to raise from the people various funds for public purposes ; 
but as a matter of fact such woika of public utility are rarely carried out and the money 
collected IS spent by the Maharaja for his private use. The following are some of the 
fends brought to the notice of the Committee 

(1) Partition 0 ! Property Fund ' — This is raised m many villages saying that the 
State would take steps to effect partition of the property. Partition was never made and 
the money is not letuined. 

(2) X Ray Fund — This was raised from most of the villages of the State, stating 
that the new instrument is necessaiy for the Hospital in the interests of the people. 
People do not know what has become of that Fund, 

(3) Conference Fund Villagers were told that a Conference or Congress was to be 
held In Patiala for their benefit. People do not know what that Conference was, whether 
it was held or not. 

(4) Canal Bridge ♦'-^Most of the villages have got canals and it is a great hardship to 
them to cross these canals to go to the other side. It was represented to them that the 
fund was needed to constiuot bridges on these canals. Bridges have never been built and 
the money is not at all returned, 

(6) pchools .—Fund for schools was raised* Neither the school nor the money 
vfbioh left their pockets was visible 

(6) Local Cess This cess is collected by the State from the villages for education, 
dispensary and roads. But the fact la that in a Tehail of 400 villages there are hardly 
half a dozen schools. As for dispensaries, they are rarely to be found even in Tehsil 
towns, not to speak of villages which have got none* Metalled roads there are none for 
the use of the villagers* 

Examination of the Funds, 

VTe find this to be quite a novel feature in Patiala, rarely found in other States, 
namely the raising and collecting of such funds* It la certainly a very ingenious way 
of adding to the revenues of the State ; no doubt it shows the utter bankruptcy of 
constructive genius and gross immorality and diihonesty. 

We have found from a volume of evidence that a fund known as X Ray Fund was 
raised and collected from the Patiala territory* We really wonder why a 8p“Oial fund is 
necessary for this purpose* It is an apparatus of the hospital If the State thinks it 
to be necessary the State has got to provide the money from the State treasury, or some 
charitably inclined gentleman may donate that sum. But why and how a special fund 
was raised for this purpose passes our com prehension. It can only be explained this 
way that the money was to be taken from the people under some pretext. This one was 
thought couvement and it was adopted. The same is the reason for the rest of the funds. 

The Local fund cess is an imitation of Biitish India. Unfortunately it is an imita- 
tion only for the purpose of collection and not for expenditure. We can understand 
that tho State cannot open schools in all villages from this fund } but only six primary 
schools In a Tehsil of 400 villages is oertainly scandalous. With no dispensaries, no 
roads and with such a meagre number of primary schools from a fund which charges two 
aunas per Bigha, it is very easy to say that not only no extra money is spent by the 
State from its general resonroes as is done in the British India, but even this money which 
Is speoially raised for the purpose does not seem to be fully utilised for its legitimate 
purpase* It is certainly discreditable as the facts are found to be true. We accept all 
the evidence tendered m this connection and it makes out a prlma laoie case, 

Condusknt We therefore find that the Maharaja raises money by way of public 
funds and does not render any account of them for the purposes they weie meant for, 
This is a sheer breach of falth^ 
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Opinion. 

We are aslcoii by the Working Ootnmlttee to atato onr opinion on tho tutatanoe 
contained in the Memorial preaented fo H* B tbc Viceroy by ton citi»'na of tho Pahala 
State. With this parpoae m view wo have examined in tho foregoing ohaptor the 
material that came to us We aio conscious of the fact that all this material was 
gathered behind the back of tho Ruler of Patiala and it does not bear that value winch 
a cross-examination by the opposite party would give to it* But that is one way cu 
looking at it There is another as welt The tour of the Committee was widely advertised 
in the Preas, The Committee was quite pieparcd to give quarters to tho other party 
if they meant to present their side of the question. But while Patiala State could spare 
their police to surround the Oommitiee from everywhere and attempt the stopping of 
evidenoe that was forthcoming, they made no attempt to lespond to the public invitation 
given to all by the Committee to help m the Committee's work, After lhat tho Oommittoo 
bad to fall back upon the only allornative which was to go on ex parte, ISonoofthe 
members of the comimttco has any mtere'-ts, frn nds or relations in the Patiala State, 
None of them even knew any oitisson or the Ruler of Patiala. Theirs has been a perfectly 
disinterested task. They tned their level best to ascertain tbo truth as far as possible and to 
convince themselves about the reliability of the witnesses, All that could be done under 
the oircumstanoes, was done by them to fill up tho gap of the absence of the other party. 

At the worst our enquiry can be said to resemble a police investigation* 
case of ofifencQS alleged against ordinary people, tbo police hold an investigation behind 
the back of the acousod, and when there is sufificient material f*ir a ‘ prima fn®ioJ case, 
they send up the case for enquiry before a magistrate ; and then the magistrate has to 
hold a regular enquiry* That is just our position Wo have had in onr possession a 
complaint against the Maharaja of Patiala, We held an investigation bihlnd the back 
of the Maharaja t and as a result we prooeeded to state our opinion as to the subslanod in 
the allegations, that is, whether there exists * prima facie ’ grounds in support of the 
Hemoiial* 

We have In the second chapter exhaustively dealt with all that came in our posses* 
Sion in this connection, and we have stated our conclusions on each of the count 
by us* Certainly our oonolusious do not cover all the allegations mentioned in the 
Memorial, They cover only a few of them. But the point is, that nob even one of the 
allegations mentioned in the Memorial has been found by us to be either wrong or 
maiioiouB, NatuiaJly we could cover only a small field, but whatever came to us in that 
small field has all gone to support the allegations in the Memorial. As a matter of inot, 
in some of the matters the mateiial was even sufficient for a final verdict. Thus judging 
from what we bad an occasion to examine, we have no hesitation in stating that the 
allegations made in the Memorial aio not made lightly or irresponsibly, but have the 
backing of veiy solid and in many oases startling and shocking facts. j rr t« 

We therefore find at as our deliberate opinion that the Memorial submitted to a., fil, 
the Tioeroy by the citisens of Patiala has a great substance in it and is one which must 
be taken up very seriously by all, be they individuals or a system, if they have a soul 

So swear by, . ^ mi. 1 1 

Amntlal V, Thakker 

G. B. Abhyaukar 
Amritlsl B. Sheth 


I ra BOPiy I oonid not aocorapany the OomnuttM of Inquiry, due to an act olsorfia 
*foroemajenre’— a Oommittee which was appointed at my suggestion, it 
1 am glad to sign the Beport* and can say that on evidence a case of I Accuse has 
b«« KWtl, oqt by ;b« OomoiIttoP, Wd I think that the Indian Btatos People s Oontewnoa 
has ias^ified its ^ raison d’etre ’ and may well consider the report a father 
not that In boldiog the enquiry, It has don, anything hot It, du^ J**® 

State, on 'Whose behall It «>,aks. I suggest that the BepOTt be dsdlMtsd to the 
Btrtirii State whose duty tI* a tIs the Beport Is now clear. Wm the ‘“f* 

take up the matter and hold a iudjoJal enquiry I Iha enquiry, If held, 
indsedmoresloquenfthan words, that the Sovereign State caMOt be P®*®*^® 
of 'wj>at le going on in the Indian States, as what is true of Patiala js “° * » ” j??; 

of mtoy an lodian State. The very fact that the Sovereign Power, if wowr 
MS hlaeed before it, will hold an enquiry will to a great extent put the Bnlers of Indian 
State, to wiikking and this oannot but be beneficial in its e^jj^ta 
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k But tba question is : will the British Sovereign Power do so f If it does not, it will 
he <> non-eo-onerating ” with the people of Indian States, and the implications and 
daneere of non co-operation are too well-known to be impressed on the British Baj. 

The Maharaja of Patiala is reputed to be a eportman. Will he be ‘ Sport ’ enough 
to ask for an impartial judicial enquiry and thus eeek to Jree big State and person from 
the allegations so openly made by his subjects and established by the Committee of 

*^I teust neither the Government of India nor the Patiala State will treat the Report 
as ‘ non-est ’ and in that trust and hope 1 sign the same. 

Lakbmtdas Bowiee Tausee 


Inquiry into Allegations. 

The above report was released to the public and was distributed broadcast 
just when the Chamber of Princes was holding its session at Delhi in February 
1930. It stirred practically the whole of India to its depths. In justice to 
the Maharaja himself as well as to the people whose grievances were venti- 
lated through the publication, the Government of India were strongly urged, in 
press and platform, to take immediate steps to make a thorough enquiry into 
the matter and let the world know the results thereof. Indeed, the charges 
against the Maharaja were of such a shocking nature that neither the public 
nor the Power which claims for itself the right of paramountoy in relation 
to the Indian States could pass over them in silence without being accused 
of the gravest neglect of their respective duties. Unfortunately, however, 
the Government chose a different course. They sat idle over the matter 
for days together and were moved to action only when the Maharaja himself 
requested them to accept his own suggestion of an enquiry into the 
allegations through his own nominee. The following letter from His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala, dated 5th. May 1930, was sent to His Excellency 
the Viceroy 


Patiala's Request to Viceroy, 

** My dear Lord Irwin, 

“ Yoar IBxcellenoy is no doubt aware that for some time past a certain section of the 
press has earned on a persistent agitation against me, oastiug a grave refieotjon on my 
character and honour as a ruler and a man« If 1 refrained from taking any action against 
such newspapers, it was partly because 1 felt that the wild character of the accusations 
against me, couched as they always were in not only intemperate but vulgar language and 
iDspued as they were by powerful and unsorupolous enemies, carried their own refutation 
in the eyes of all responsible persona. 

The position has, however, materially changed since the publication of a pamphlet 
called *‘An Indictment of Patiala ** over the signatures of certain gentlemen who met at 
a committee under the auspices of the Indian States’ Peoples’ Conference and conducted 
an inquiry at Lahore and elsewhere in British India wholly ** ex parte ” and practically 
endorsed the comments that had already appeared against me in certain newspapers. 

** My Covernment issued a communique in this connection, a copy of which 1 enclose 
herewith, 

<*I have reasons to believe that, emboldened by my long sufferieng silence, they 
have widely circulated this pamphlet both m India and in England. I can, therefore, no 
longer ignore these accusations, and 1 owe it to myself that 1 must voluntarily ask^lor a 
thorough, searching and independent inquiry into the allegations against me iomulated In 
twelve counts contained in that pamphlet, 

From the moment that this pamphlet was brought to my notice, I have been.Jiclit 
anxious to vindicate my honour and to take such steps as 1 may be advised to take foiime 
refutation of these charges. I lost no time in ordering a collection of all doeumentary 
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evidence and its being placed in the hands of toy legal advisers. The examination, howev^, 
by my legal advisers of the voluminous documentary evidence placed before them has 
naturally taken eome time. 

I am now in a position to make a definite request to you in writing that you may 
be pleased to order an inquiry into the twelve counts contained in the pamphlet known 
as an * Indictment of Patiala ’ and to call upon my traduoers to establish the charges 
they have made against mo and to give me an opportunity of meeting those charges, 

»* Speaking for myself and my Q-overnment, we shall be only too willing to give 
every possible assistance to the officai conducting the inquiry to enable him to arrive at 
the truth of the matter. Should Your Excellency, in view of all the circumstances of the 
oases and the urgency of the matter, decide to entrust the inquiry to the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-Qeneial, Punjab States, I shall agree to such a course if I am allowed to 
bo represented by counsel of my choice. 

** 1 have no doubt that the other party will also be similarly allowed to be represented 
by counsel of their choice, I also desire to say that I shall have no objection to the 
inquiry being oouduoted at such a place and on such a date as may be founded to be 
convenient. I need scaicely say that I am most anxious to avoid unnecessary delay, 

** While I am taking this step, I am anxious that neither in the case of the State of 
which 1 have the honour to be ruler, nor in that of any other State, should tnis be treated 
as a precedent for the future. It is obvious that if a certain number of persons combine 
together to besmirch the reputation of a ruler of an Indian State in the hope that their 
action will always be followed by an inquiry, the position of Indian rulers will become 
absolutely intolerable As it is, Indian Princes have recently become the targets of 
attack in a certain section of the Press in British India and their peculiar political and 
constitutional position places them at a dibadvantage m coping with this evil, 

I am taking this step only because I feel that neither as the ruler of this State 
nor as the official repicsentative of my order can 1 afford any longer to sit silent against 
the campaign of calumny which, under a poweiful influence, has been gathering m volume 
and virulence of late, 

** I therefore trust that Your Excellency may be pleased to draw up the terms of 
reference and give the necessary directions to the inquiring officer for the method and 
procedure to be adopted, of which I trust my accusers and 1 shall be apprised at an early 
date. 

“ Beleivc me, Youi^s very sincerely, Bhupendra Singh of Patiala.’* 

Governor*Genera]^8 Order. 

His Excellency the Governor-General was, accordingly, pleased to entrust the Hon’ble 
Mr, J. A, O, Fitepatriok, Bar-at.Law, A. G. C., Punjab States, with the making of a full ln> 
qairy«into all the charges contained in the recent publication An Indictment of Patiala.’^ 
He will conduct the inquiry in camera ” at such a place and time as may be appointed by 
him and will have full power to fix the times of hearing, to adjourn hearings, to adjust 
and arrange the methods of procedure, to settle the course which the inquiry shall take, 
to call fqr and to receive or reject evidence, documentary or other, to hear counsel and 
such peTsons on behalf of the parties as he may think fit, and generally to gnlde the 
whole of the proceedings of the inquiry as from time to time shall appear to him proper 
for the purpose thereof. 

In accordance with this decision, those concerned will be notified by the A, G. O. 
in the Punjab States of the time and place of the inquiry and should submit any 
tepresentatfon direct to him* 

The resnU of thin investigation was allowed to see the light on the 
4th. August 1930 and the Government in accepting it exonerated the Maha- 
raja from all charges levelled against him. The findings of Mr. Pitzpatriok as 
well as the staten^nt of Mr. Amritlal D« Sheth are given in Yolume IZ of, 
the Begister. 



